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January  2008 

Dear  Reader: 

Enclosed  for  your  review  is  the  Proposed  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (Pro- 
posed RMP/Final  EIS)  for  the  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument.  The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  is  a 
refinement  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  (Alternative  F)  presented  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  released  in  October  2005.  The 
Draft  RMP/EIS  was  available  for  a 180-day  review  period  ending  on  April  26,  2006.  Both  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  are  available  on  the  Monument  RMP  website  at: 

http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/lewistown_field_office/um_rmp_process.html 

Chapter  5 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  contains  the  public  comments  received  from  individuals,  agencies, 
organizations  and  groups  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  BLM’s  responses  to  the  comments.  As  a result  of  public  comment 
and  internal  review,  Alternative  F has  been  modified  and  is  now  considered  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  management  of 
BLM  land  in  the  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument.  The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  is  subject  to  a 30-day 
protest  period. 

Any  person  who  participated  in  the  Monument  RMP  planning  process  and  has  an  interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  may  protest  approval  of  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  and  the  land  use  plan  decisions  contained  within  it  (see  43 
CFR  1610.5-2)  during  the  30-day  review  and  protest  period.  The  protest  period  begins  when  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  publishes  a Notice  of  Availability  of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Only  those  persons  or  organizations  who  participated  in  the  planning  process  leading  to  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 
may  protest.  A protesting  party  may  raise  only  those  issues  submitted  for  the  record  during  the  planning  process  leading 
up  to  publication  of  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  New  issues  may  not  be  brought  into  the  record  at  the  protest  stage. 


To  be  considered  “timely,”  your  protest,  along  with  all  attachments,  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  the  last  day  of  the 
protest  period.  There  is  no  provision  for  an  extension  of  time.  Although  not  a requirement,  we  suggest  that  you  send 
your  protest  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  requested.  The  protest  period  ends  30  days  after  EPA’s  Notice  of 
Availability  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Press  releases  on  the  actual  date  ending  the  protest  period  will  be  sent 
to  local  and  regional  media  contacts  and  placed  on  the  Monument  RMP  website. 

A letter  of  protest  must  be  filed  in  accordance  with  the  planning  regulations  at  43  CFR  1610.5-2(a)(l).  Protests  must  be 
in  writing.  Electronic  mail  and  faxed  protests  will  not  be  accepted  as  valid  protests  unless  the  protesting  party  also 
provides  the  original  letter  by  either  regular  or  overnight  mail  postmarked  by  the  close  of  the  protest  period.  Under  these 
conditions,  BLM  will  consider  the  email  or  faxed  protest  an  advance  copy  and  it  will  receive  full  consideration.  If  you 
wish  to  provide  BLM  with  such  advance  notification,  please  direct  faxed  protests  to  the  attention  of  the  BLM  protest 
coordinator  at  202-452-51 12,  and  emails  to  bhudgens@blm.gov. 


If  sent  by  regular  mail,  send  to: 

Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Attention:  Brenda  Williams  (WO-210) 
P.O.  Box  66538 
Washington,  D.C.  20035 


If  sent  by  overnight  mail,  send  to: 

Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Attention:  Brenda  Williams  (WO-210) 
1620  L Street,  N.W.,  Suite  1075 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


In  order  to  be  considered  complete,  your  protest  must  contain,  at  a minimum,  the  following  information: 

1 . The  name,  mailing  address,  telephone  number,  and  interest  of  the  person  filing  the  protest. 

2.  A statement  of  the  issue  or  issues  being  protested. 

3.  A statement  of  the  part  or  parts  of  the  Proposed  RMP  being  protested.  To  the  extent  possible,  this  should  be 
done  by  reference  to  specific  pages,  paragraphs,  sections,  tables,  maps,  etc.,  included  in  the  document. 

4.  A copy  of  all  documents  addressing  the  issue  or  issues  that  you  submitted  during  the  planning  process,  or  a 
reference  to  the  date  the  issue  or  issues  were  discussed  by  you  for  the  record. 

5.  A concise  statement  explaining  why  the  Montana/Dakotas  BLM  State  Director’s  proposed  decision  is  believed 
to  be  incorrect.  This  is  a critical  part  of  your  protest.  Take  care  to  document  all  relevant  facts.  As  much  as 
possible,  reference  or  cite  documents.  A protest  that  merely  expresses  disagreement  with  the  Montana/Dakotas 
BLM  State  Director’s  proposed  decision,  without  any  data,  will  not  provide  us  with  the  benefit  of  your 
information  and  insight.  In  this  case,  the  Director’s  review  will  be  based  on  the  existing  analysis  and  supporting 
data. 

At  the  end  of  the  30-day  protest  period  and  after  the  Governor’s  consistency  review,  the  Record  of  Decision  and  the 
Approved  Plan  (RMP/ROD)  will  be  prepared.  Approval  will  be  withheld  on  any  portion  of  the  Proposed  RMP  under 
protest  until  final  action  has  been  completed  on  such  protest.  The  Approved  Plan  will  include  the  appeal  process  for 
decisions  that  can  be  appealed  to  IBLA.  For  the  Monument  RMP,  this  includes  decisions  on  road  designations  and 
airstrips,  the  number  of  special  recreation  permits  for  river  outfitting,  the  group  size  for  boaters,  the  2-night  camping  limit 
at  Level  2 sites,  and  the  motorized  watercraft  restrictions  on  the  Missouri  River.  Any  significant  change  made  as  a result 
of  a protest  will  be  made  available  for  public  review  and  comment  before  it  is  approved. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  Considerations/Confidentiality 

Before  including  your  address,  phone  number,  e-mail  address,  or  other  personal  identifying  information  in  your  protest, 
you  should  be  aware  that  your  entire  protest  - including  your  personal  identifying  information  - may  be  made  publicly 
available  at  any  time.  While  you  can  ask  us  in  your  protest  to  withhold  your  personal  identifying  information  from 
public  review,  we  cannot  guarantee  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

I thank  the  individuals  and  organizations  who  participated  in  this  planning  process.  Your  interest  is  appreciated.  I hope 
your  involvement  will  continue  as  we  move  forward  to  implement  and  monitor  the  plan  and  manage  the  public  land  in 
the  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument. 


Sincerely, 


June  Bailey 
Field  Manager 
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1.  Responsible  Agencies: 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Lead  Agency) 

State  of  Montana  (Cooperating  Agency) 

Blaine  County  (Cooperating  Agency) 

Chouteau  County  (Cooperating  Agency) 

Fergus  County  (Cooperating  Agency) 

Phillips  County  (Cooperating  Agency) 

2.  Draft  ( ) Final  ( X ) 

3.  Type  of  Action:  Administrative  (X)  Legislative  ( ) 

4.  Abstract:  This  Proposed  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  describes  and 
analyzes  six  alternatives  for  managing  the  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument  located  in  portions 
of  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  and  Phillips  Counties  in  northcentral  Montana.  The  six  alternatives  are: 
Alternative  A (current  management,  or  the  “no  action”  alternative);  Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F (the  Preferred 
Alternative).  The  alternatives  address  the  following  four  main  areas:  health  of  the  land  and  fire;  visitor  use, 
services  and  infrastructure;  natural  gas  exploration  and  development;  and  access  and  transportation. 

5.  Protests  on  the  Proposed  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  must  be 
received  within  30  days  from  publication  of  the  Notice  of  Availability  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  close  of  the  protest  period  will  be  announced  in  news  releases  and  on  the  Monument  RMP  website  at 
http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/lewistown_field_office/um_rmp_process.html. 

6.  For  further  information,  contact: 

Jerry  Majerus,  Project  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Lewistown  Field  Office 
920  NE  Main  Street 
P.O.  Box  1 160 
Lewistown,  MT  59457-1160 
Telephone:  (406)538-1924 
FAX:  (406)538-1904 
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Reader’s  Guide 

The  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument 
(Monument)  Proposed  Resource  Management  Plan  and 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS)  was  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  is  organized  into  five 
chapters  and  the  appendices.  The  five  chapters  detail  the 
introduction,  alternatives,  affected  environment, 
environmental  consequences,  and  consultation  and 
coordination.  The  appendices  include  supporting 
information  for  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Chapters 
1 through  5 that  would  be  too  lengthy  to  include  under  a 
specific  section. 

Chapter  1:  Introduction 

Chapter  1 introduces  the  information  discussed 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  document  for  the 
Monument.  This  chapter  discusses  why  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM)  is  preparing  this  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  how  the  public  was  involved  in  this 
planning  process,  how  issues  were  defined  and  a number 
of  other  topics.  The  information  in  this  chapter  is 
organized  into  the  following  headings: 

• Background 

• Purpose  and  Need 

• Planning  Area 

• Collaboration 

• Planning  Process 

• Scoping 

• Issues  Addressed 

• Issues  Considered  but  Not  Analyzed  Further 

• Planning  Criteria 

• Related  Plans 

• Relationship  to  BLM  Policies,  Plans,  and  Programs 

• Vision  and  Management  Goals 

• Development  of  Alternatives 

• Draft  Resource  Management  Plan 

• Final  Resource  Management  Plan 

Chapter  2:  Alternatives 

Chapter  2 details  six  alternatives  for  managing  the 
Monument  to  meet  the  purpose  and  need,  the  vision  and 
management  goals,  and  to  address  the  issues  discussed  in 
Chapter  1.  Each  alternative  represents  a reasonable  set 
of  objectives  and  actions  to  guide  future  management  of 
the  Monument.  This  chapter  is  presented  in  five 
sections: 


• General  Description  of  Each  Alternative 

• Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

• Current  Management  and  Action  Alternatives 

• Alternatives  Considered  but  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

• Comparison  of  Alternatives 

This  chapter  has  two  main  components.  One  is  the 
section  on  Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives, 
beginning  on  page  16,  which  includes  existing  decisions 
that  will  be  carried  forward  into  each  alternative 
described  further  in  the  chapter. 

The  other  main  component  is  Current  Management  and 
Action  Alternatives,  beginning  on  page  38,  which 
provides  a detailed  description  of  the  six  alternatives. 
Two  main  tables  are  also  associated  with  Chapter  2:  a 
summary  comparison  of  the  alternatives  (Table  2.41  on 
page  129)  and  a summary  of  the  environmental 
consequences  (Table  2.42  on  page  156). 

The  information  relating  to  the  alternatives,  affected 
environment  and  impact  analysis  is  organized  into  four 
broad  categories  throughout  this  document.  This 
category  format  is  introduced  in  Chapter  2 and  used 
again  primarily  in  Chapter  4.  The  categories  are 

intended  to  group  similar  resource  discussions  and  to 
provide  another  means  of  organizing  the  information  in 
this  document  for  the  reader’s  convenience.  The  four 
categories  are  described  below. 

The  Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire  section  includes 
management  guidance  that  would  apply  to  most 
resources  and  resource  uses  in  the  Monument  and 
includes  alternatives  for  fish  and  wildlife;  vegetation; 
range  improvements;  visual  resources;  forest  products; 
right-of-way  corridors,  avoidance  areas  and  exclusion 
areas;  land  ownership  adjustment;  fire;  and  eligible  wild 
and  scenic  rivers. 

The  Visitor  Use,  Services,  and  Infrastructure  section 
includes  management  for  recreation  in  the  Monument. 
This  section  includes  alternatives  for  recreation 
management  areas;  fees;  gateway  communities;  research, 
collection,  and  special  events;  recreation  in  sensitive 
wildlife  habitat;  potential  interpretive  sites;  special 
recreation  permits;  opportunities  for  boaters;  camping 
facilities;  and  motorized  watercraft. 

The  Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development  section 
includes  management  guidance  for  the  existing  oil  and 
gas  leases  in  the  Monument.  This  section  includes 
alternatives  for  the  West  HiLine  and  non-West  HiLine 
oil  and  gas  leases  that  include  timing,  controlled  surface 
use  and  no  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities;  and 
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alternatives  for  seismic;  drilling  operations;  production 
facilities  and  equipment;  and  reclamation. 

The  Access  and  Transportation  section  includes 
management  guidance  for  the  transportation  system  in 
the  Monument.  This  section  includes  alternatives  for 
access;  the  BLM  road  system;  and  aviation. 

Chapter  2 begins  on  page  13. 

Chapter  3:  Affected  Environment 

Chapter  3 contains  a description  of  the  physical, 
biological,  cultural,  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  Monument.  It  includes  a description  of  the  resources 
and  resource  uses  in  the  Monument,  including  the 
objects  identified  in  the  Proclamation  (Appendix  B)  and 
a list  of  many  of  the  natural  resources  on  BLM  land  in 
the  Missouri  Breaks  (Appendix  C).  Most  of  the 
information  in  this  chapter  is  summarized  from  the 
Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation  (BLM  2003b)  that 
is  available  for  review  at  the  Lewistown  Field  Office. 
The  affected  environment  serves  as  the  baseline  of 
existing  conditions  from  which  the  impacts  of  the 
alternatives  may  be  analyzed.  This  section  provides  the 
information  to  understand  the  effects  of  the  alternatives. 

Chapter  3 begins  on  page  175. 

Chapter  4:  Environmental 
Consequences 

Chapter  4 describes  the  environmental,  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  implementing  the  alternatives 
presented  in  Chapter  2.  The  impacts  were  identified  and 
evaluated  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  resource 
specialists  and  are  presented  here  by  resource  and 
alternative  (Chapter  3 provides  a detailed  description  of 
each  resource).  Impacts  are  quantified,  where  possible, 
in  magnitude,  duration  and  intensity. 

Chapter  4 is  presented  in  five  sections: 

• Analysis  Assumptions  and  Guidelines 

• Impacts  from  the  Alternatives  (including  Impacts 
Common  to  All  Alternatives) 

• Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacts 

• Short-Term  Use  versus  Long-Term  Productivity 

• Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitment  of 
Resources 

The  environmental  impacts  of  the  alternatives  are 
summarized  in  Table  2.42  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2. 

Chapter  4 begins  on  page  27 1 . 


Chapter  5:  Consultation  and 
Coordination 

Chapter  5 includes  a description  of  the  public 
involvement  opportunities,  consultation  and  coordination 
with  tribal  governments,  state  and  local  governments, 
including  those  with  Cooperating  Agency  status,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Central  Montana 
Resource  Advisory  Council. 

While  no  tribes  became  an  official  cooperating  agency, 
coordination  has  continued  through  letters,  updates,  and 
meetings.  Comments  received  from  tribal  governments 
or  tribal  members  regarding  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  during 
meetings,  government-to-govemment  consultation,  and 
letters  are  included,  along  with  BLM’s  responses  to  the 
comments. 

The  agencies,  organizations,  and  businesses  receiving  the 
document  are  listed,  along  with  a brief  introduction  of 
the  preparers  of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  This 
chapter  also  includes  the  public  comments  received  from 
individuals,  agencies,  organizations  and  groups  on  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS  and  BLM’s  responses  to  the  comments. 

Chapter  5 begins  on  page  469. 

Appendices 

The  appendices  are  lettered  and  organized  as  they  are 
referenced  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  Each 
appendix  may  contain  several  pieces  of  information 
related  to  the  topic  covered. 

The  Appendices  begin  on  page  1265  and  include: 

A Resource  Advisory  Council  Recommendations, 

1999 

B Proclamation  7398  of  January  17,  2001 

C Natural  Resources  on  BLM  Land,  Upper  Missouri 

River  Breaks  National  Monument 
D Governor’s  Task  Force  Recommendations 

E Scoping  Issues 

F Issues  Considered  but  Not  Analyzed  Further 
G Vision  and  Management  Goals 

H Implementation  and  Monitoring 

I Federal  and  Montana  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards 

J Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines 
for  Livestock  Grazing  Management 
K Best  Management  Practices 

L Cultural  Resource  Use  Categories 

M Watershed  Planning  Process 

N Grazing  Allotments 

O Oil  and  Gas 

P Wild  and  Scenic  River  Eligibility  and  Suitability 
Report 
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Q Visitor  Use  Standards  and  Indicators 

R Wildlife 

S Soil  Survey  Geographic  (SSURGO) 

T Important  Vegetation  Species  Found  in  Riparian 

Areas 

U Noxious/Invasive  Plant  Species  at  Recreation 

Sites 

V Rights-of-Way 

W Economic  Tables  Showing  Industry  Output, 

Employment,  Income,  and  Income  per  Job  by 
North  American  Industrial  Classification  System 
(NAICS)  Division  for  the  Five  Counties  in  the 
Study  Area 

X U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Concurrence 

Maps 

The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  includes  thirteen  (11x17) 
foldout  maps  following  Chaptets  2 and  3,  and  five  larger 
foldout  maps  located  in  the  back  pocket  following  the 
Appendices.  Several  other  maps  are  referenced  in  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  Those  maps  can  be  found  on 
the  following  website:  http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/ 
lewistown_field_office/um_rmp_process.html. 


Summary 

Purpose  and  Need 

The  purpose  of  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  as 
required  by  the  Proclamation  (Appendix  B),  is  to  provide 
a comprehensive  plan  for  managing  the  Monument  and 
site-specific,  detailed  plans  for  managing  transportation, 
visitor  use,  and  oil  and  gas  leases  in  a manner  that 
protects  the  objects  identified  in  the  Proclamation,  while 
recognizing  valid  existing  rights.  The  Proclamation 
requires  that  the  BLM  manage  the  Monument  in  order  to 
implement  the  purpose  of  the  Proclamation.  The 
purpose  of  the  Proclamation  is  to  set  apart  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  objects,  which  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to  the  following:  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Historic  Trail,  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Trail,  and  Cow  Creek  Area  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern;  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  greater  sage-grouse,  prairie 
dogs,  mule  deer,  and  their  respective  habitats; 
cottonwood  gallery  forest  ecosystems;  fish,  including 
paddlefish  populations  and  pallid  sturgeon;  birds  and 
their  habitat,  including  falcons,  eagles,  and  hawks; 
archaeological,  historic,  and  cultural  sites,  including 
trails  and  homesteads. 

There  is  a need  for  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 
because  the  existing  management  of  the  Monument, 
governed  by  the  West  HiLine  RMP  (BLM  1988,  1992a), 
Judith- Valley-Phillips  RMP  (BLM  1994a),  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Management 


Plan  Update  (BLM  1993)  and  the  State  Director’s 
Interim  Guidance  for  Managing  the  Monument  (BLM 
2001a),  may  not  always  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  Monument  in  a manner  that  will  sufficiently  protect 
the  objects  as  identified  in  the  Proclamation. 

Issues  Addressed 

The  preliminary  issues  were  identified  in  the  Preparation 
Plan  for  the  RMP  (BLM  2002c).  They  were  identified 
by  the  BLM  and  other  agencies  at  meetings,  and/or  were 
suggested  by  individuals  and  groups  by  way  of  phone 
calls,  emails,  letters  and  past  meetings  concerning  the 
proposed  designation.  They  represented  the  BLM’s 
expectations  (prior  to  scoping)  about  what  concerns  or 
problems  exist  with  current  management.  The 
preliminary  issues  were  included  in  a June  2002 
newsletter  and  displayed  during  the  scoping  open  houses 
in  July  and  August  2002.  They  were  then  modified 
based  on  the  scoping  comments  and  expanded  to  include 
a new  issue:  economic  and  social  conditions  (BLM 
2002a). 

From  data  collection  and  analysis  perspectives,  some  of 
the  following  six  issues  overlap  one  another,  and  each 
contains  a number  of  different  sub-issues  which  address 
more  specific  uses  and  resources  related  to  the  topic. 
Appendix  E presents  more  detailed  information  about 
these  issues. 

How  will  human  activities  and  uses  be  managed? 

The  Monument  provides  a variety  of  activities  and  uses. 
Recreational  activities  include  motorized  and  non- 
motorized  touring;  upland  game  bird  and  big  and  small 
game  hunting;  backpacking;  horseback  riding; 
sightseeing;  pleasure  driving;  river  floating;  motorized 
river  boating;  and  the  backcountry  use  of  small  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  on  primitive  landing  strips.  A subgroup  of 
the  Central  Montana  RAC  addressed  visitor  use 
recommendations  for  the  river  portion  of  the  Monument. 
The  designation  of  the  Bear  Paw  Battlefield  National 
Park  in  2005  may  result  in  increased  use  along  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historic  Trail.  The  BLM  Missouri 
Breaks  Interpretive  Center  in  Fort  Benton,  which  opened 
in  2006,  focuses  on  Monument  values  and  uses  both  on 
the  Missouri  River  and  in  the  uplands. 

Commercial  guides  and  outfitters,  operating  under 
special  recreation  permits  from  the  BLM,  provide 
services  related  to  some  recreational  activities  such  as 
hunting  and  river  floating.  Increased  visitation  has  led  to 
increased  demands  for  visitor  services,  requests  for 
outfitter  permits,  requests  for  aerial  tours  of  the 
Monument,  and  a higher  demand  for  emergency  services 
such  as  search  and  rescue. 

A number  of  non-recreational  uses  also  occur  in  the 
Monument,  including  rights-of-way  for  roads,  utility 
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lines  and  communication  sites,  livestock  grazing,  etc. 
All  of  these  activities  have  an  effect  on  the  area’s 
environment  and  on  local  communities  surrounding  the 
Monument.  Careful  management  of  these  activities  is 
crucial  to  protecting  the  Monument  resources. 

In  some  instances,  such  as  oil  and  gas  leasing  within  the 
Monument,  valid  existing  rights  are  in  effect  and  must  be 
recognized  in  the  RMP.  In  March  2000,  the  Montana 
Wilderness  Association  filed  suit  challenging  BLM’s 
issuance  of  three  of  these  leases,  alleging  the  BLM  did 
not  fully  comply  with  NEPA,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act.  In 
March  2004,  the  Montana  Federal  District  Court  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs  and  ordered  the  BLM  to  prepare  an 
EIS  for  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  program  that  covers  the 
three  leases.  In  January  2006,  the  District  Court 
enjoined  activity  on  the  three  leases  until  BLM  could 
demonstrate  compliance  with  the  directives  set  forth  in 
the  March  2004  order.  The  leases  involved  in  the  suit,  as 
well  as  nine  others  in  the  Monument,  were  based  on  the 
BLM’s  1988  West  HiLine  RMP.  In  light  of  the  court’s 
ruling,  the  BLM  believes  all  12  Monument  leases  based 
on  the  West  HiLine  RMP  should  be  analyzed  in  this 
Monument  RMP.  This  RMP  will  consider  the  current 
stipulations  that  apply  to  the  12  leases  issued  under  the 
West  HiLine  RMP,  and  the  conditions  of  approval  or 
mitigating  measures  that  should  be  applied  to  surface 
occupancy  and  surface-disturbing  activities  associated 
with  all  43  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument,  which 
cover  about  42,000  acres.  To  fully  comply  with  the 
January  2006  court  order,  this  RMP  also  addresses  a no 
lease  alternative  for  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  The  no 
lease  alternative  is  addressed  as  a subaltemative, 
Alternative  Enl,  which  would  not  allow  surface 
disturbance  or  the  processing  of  applications  for  permits 
to  drill  (APD). 

What  facilities  and  infrastructure  are  appropriate  to 
provide  visitor  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  Monument? 

The  planning  area  is  characterized  as  a predominantly 
natural  environment  with  few  facilities  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  visitors  other  than  those  along  the 
Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
(UMNWSR).  Currently,  the  BLM  has  an  interpretive 
center  and  offices  located  in  Fort  Benton,  and  a variety 
of  recreation  sites  along  the  UMNWSR.  Additional 
facilities  may  be  needed  for  visitor  safety  and 
information,  and  to  address  human  sanitation,  vehicle 
use  and  other  resource  uses  and  impacts. 

How  will  the  BLM  manage  resource  uses  and  protect 
the  biological,  historical,  cultural,  and  visual  values  of 
the  Monument? 

Various  ways  of  protecting  resources  include  enforcing 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  educating  visitors. 


managing  access,  setting  management  and  research 
priorities,  suppressing  wildfires  and  managing  fuels, 
restoring  degraded  ecological  conditions,  or  some 
combination  of  these  approaches. 

Some  of  the  Monument’s  major  resources  that  require 
BLM  management  decisions  include  cultural,  recreation, 
riparian  communities,  vegetation  and  water  resources,  as 
well  as  biodiversity  and  wildlife  habitat. 

How  will  Monument  management  be  integrated  with 
other  agency  and  community  plans? 

The  BLM  has  a strong  commitment  to  work  with  other 
agencies  and  communities  in  managing  the  Monument. 
Coordination  with  state  agencies  that  have  jurisdiction 
over  resources  within  the  Monument  is  essential  for 
effective  management.  These  agencies  include  Montana 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  and  the  Montana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 

Monument  objectives  call  for  a significant  portion  of 
visitor  services  related  to  the  Monument  to  be  located  in 
the  surrounding  communities  rather  than  within  the 
Monument.  In  order  to  do  this,  a good  working 
relationship  with  local  tourism  and  service  providers 
must  be  developed  and  maintained.  Agreements  with  the 
local  counties  and  communities  for  coordinating 
activities  and  needs  such  as  planning,  transportation, 
emergency  services  (i.e.,  search  and  rescue),  law 
enforcement,  infrastructure  and  tourism  need  to  be 
explored. 

How  will  transportation  and  access  be  managed? 

A network  of  local,  collector  and  resource  roads 
currently  provides  access  to  many  areas  of  the 
Monument.  County  roads  are  routinely  graded  and 
maintained  by  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus  and  Phillips 
Counties,  while  BLM-managed  routes  receive  various 
levels  of  maintenance  based  on  a BLM  maintenance 
schedule.  The  current  road  system  may  not  be  adequate 
or  may  require  modifying  to  increase  protection  for 
resources  in  the  Monument,  address  conflicts  of  use, 
and/or  provide  improved  travel  opportunities. 

How  will  Monument  management  affect  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  area? 

The  Monument  can  provide  tourism,  hunting,  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  while  bolstering  the  economy  of 
Montana.  Monument  management  must  recognize  the 
continuation  of  existing  land  ownership  and  the 
economic  activities  that  are  dependent  on  the  land  and  its 
natural  resources. 

Vision  and  Management  Goals 

The  BLM’s  vision  is  to  manage  the  Monument  in  a 
manner  that  maintains  and  protects  its  biological, 
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geological,  visual  and  historic  objects  and  preserves  its 
remote  and  scenic  character.  The  RMP  will  incorporate 
the  Proclamation,  multiple  use  and  existing  laws,  while 
recognizing  valid  existing  rights  and  authorizations,  and 
providing  diverse  recreational  opportunities. 

A number  of  management  goals  guided  the  development 
of  alternatives  for  this  RMP.  These  goals  are  the  result 
of  information  provided  through  public  scoping,  existing 
laws  and  regulations,  the  Proclamation,  and  the  planning 
team.  These  goals  include: 

• Manage  visitor  use  and  services  on  these  BLM  lands 
in  a manner  that  protects  Monument  values  and 
resources. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  in  a multiple  use  manner 
consistent  with  the  Proclamation  and  all  current  law 
and  policy. 

• Manage  legal  and  physical  access  to  and  within  the 
Monument  to  provide  opportunities  for  diverse 
activities. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  for  a variety  of 
sustainable  visitor  experiences  in  mostly  primitive 
and  natural  landscapes. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  in  a manner  that  provides 
a healthy  ecosystem  supporting  plant  and  animal 
species  and  achieves  a sustainable  variation  of 
native  vegetation  communities. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  in  a manner  that  provides 

current  and  future  generations  with  the  social  and 
economic  benefits  compatible  with  the 

Proclamation. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  in  a manner  that  involves 
the  public  and  collaborating  agencies  (local,  state, 
federal  and  tribal)  at  every  opportunity. 

General  Description  of  Each 
Alternative 

The  six  alternatives  provide  a reasonable  range  of 
management  options  to  resolve  the  issues  identified  for 
the  Monument.  The  alternatives  provide  a range  of 
more-intensive  to  less-intensive  management.  The 

following  brief  descriptions  provide  an  overview  of  the 
alternatives  developed  and  some  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
each. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Alternative  A emphasizes  continuing  the  management 
that  already  occurs  in  the  Monument.  This  is  now 


governed  by  the  West  HiLine  RMP  (BLM  1988,  1992a), 
Judith-Valley-Phillips  RMP  (BLM  1994a),  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Management 
Plan  Update  (BLM  1993)  and  the  State  Director’s 
Interim  Guidance  for  Managing  the  Monument  (BLM 
2001a)  to  the  extent  these  plans  are  consistent  with  the 
Proclamation.  This  is  the  “no  action”  alternative  that 
would  create  no  change  from  the  current  management 
direction. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  continue  with  the 
seasonal  limitations  on  upstream  travel  and  a no-wake 
speed  restriction  in  the  wild  and  scenic  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR.  The  number  of  boaters  on  the  river  would 
not  be  limited,  and  no  allocation  system  would  be 
developed.  About  524  miles  of  roads  would  be  open  to 
motorized  travel  yearlong,  68  miles  would  be  open 
seasonally,  and  10  backcountry  airstrips  would  remain 
open. 

Current  stipulations  would  apply  to  the  12  West  HiLine 
oil  and  gas  leases,  and  conditions  of  approval  for 
applications  to  drill  natural  gas  wells  would  be 
developed  and  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis  during 
the  permitting  process  on  all  43  oil  and  gas  leases.  It  is 
foreseeable  that  35  wells  could  be  drilled  on  these  leases 
in  the  Monument. 

Alternative  B 

Alternative  B emphasizes  more  intensive  recreation  and 
transportation  management.  Resource  management 
would  allow  camping  facilities  and  interpretive  sites  at 
varying  levels  to  enable  visitors  to  experience  both  the 
natural  and  historic  benefits  of  this  Monument,  while 
ensuring  that  resource  protection  is  not  compromised. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  be  allowed  yearlong  on 
all  segments.  The  number  of  boaters  on  the  river  would 
not  be  limited,  and  no  allocation  system  would  be 
developed.  About  477  miles  of  roads  would  be  open  to 
motorized  travel  yearlong,  96  miles  would  be  open 
seasonally,  and  10  backcountry  airstrips  would  be 
designated  open. 

Alternative  B would  be  the  least  restrictive  alternative 
concerning  oil  and  gas  activity.  Reasonable  conditions 
of  approval  would  protect  the  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated  and  44  natural  gas  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases  in  the  Monument. 

Alternative  C 

Alternative  C would  emphasize  providing  visitors  with 
opportunities  to  experience  the  Monument.  This 
alternative  is  distinguished  from  Alternative  B in  that  it 
would  more  readily  identify  and  accommodate  changing 
conditions  over  time  through  the  application  of 
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management  decisions  responsive  to  these  changing 
conditions.  This  alternative  provides  more  flexibility  to 
respond  to  increasing  visitation  and  risks  to  resources 
that  could  occur  over  time. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  be  allowed  with 
seasonal  limitations  on  upstream  travel  and  a no-wake 
speed  restriction  in  the  wild  and  scenic  segments. 
Standards  and  indicators  would  be  used  to  manage 
boaters  on  the  river  and  impacts  to  resources,  and  no 
allocation  system  would  be  developed.  About  439  miles 
of  roads  would  be  open  to  motorized  travel  yearlong,  95 
miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  seven  backcountry 
airstrips  would  be  designated  open. 

Management  of  oil  and  gas  operations  would  be  more 
restrictive  under  this  alternative,  allowing  less  activity  to 
occur  than  Alternatives  A,  B and  F.  Existing  lease 
stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by  implementing 
reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under  BLM’s 
authority  to  protect  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument 
was  designated.  It  is  foreseeable  that  28  natural  gas 
wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases  in  the 
Monument. 

Alternative  D 

Alternative  D would  also  emphasize  providing  visitors 
with  opportunities  to  experience  the  Monument,  but  in  a 
more  self-directed  fashion.  This  alternative  differs  from 
Alternative  C in  that  it  would  limit  certain  activities  now 
rather  than  applying  management  decisions  responsive  to 
changing  conditions. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  be  allowed  with 
seasonal  limitations  on  upstream  travel  and  a no-wake 
speed  restriction  in  the  wild  and  scenic  segments. 
Standards  and  indicators  would  be  used  to  manage 
boaters  on  the  river  and  impacts  to  resources,  and  an 
allocation  system  would  be  developed  when  those 
standards  and  indicators  are  exceeded.  About  292  miles 
of  roads  would  be  open  to  motorized  travel  yearlong,  44 
miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  six  backcountry 
airstrips  would  be  designated  open. 

Management  of  oil  and  gas  operations  would  be  more 
restrictive  under  this  alternative,  allowing  less  activity  to 
occur  than  Alternatives  A,  B,  C and  F.  Existing  lease 
stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by  implementing 
reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under  BLM’s 
authority  to  protect  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument 
was  designated.  It  is  foreseeable  that  13  natural  gas 
wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases  in  the 
Monument. 

Alternatives  E and  ENL 

Alternative  E would  emphasize  the  natural  condition  and 
place  the  most  limitations  on  visitors  and  other  activities. 


Motorized  use  would  not  be  allowed  on  any  segment  of 
the  river.  An  allocation  system  would  be  developed  to 
manage  boaters  on  the  river  and  impacts  to  resources. 
About  103  miles  of  roads  would  be  open  to  motorized 
travel  yearlong,  4 miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and 
no  backcountry  airstrips  would  be  designated  open. 

Management  of  oil  and  gas  operations  would  be  most 
restrictive  under  this  alternative,  allowing  no  activity  to 
occur  on  the  existing  leases  within  the  Monument. 
Surface  disturbance  would  not  be  allowed  on  the  12 
West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  or  the  other  31  existing 
oil  and  gas  leases.  This  alternative  would  also  consider 
the  environmental  effects  of  not  leasing  the  12  West 
HiLine  leases  or  the  No  Lease  Alternative;  a sub- 
alternative identified  as  Alternative  Enl.  Under 
Alternatives  E and  E^  it  is  foreseeable  that  no  natural 
gas  wells  would  be  drilled  on  these  leases  in  the 
Monument. 

If  either  of  these  alternatives  was  selected  as  the 
approved  plan,  there  would  be  legal  implications  since 
the  oil  and  gas  leases  have  valid  existing  rights.  These 
implications  are  outside  the  scope  of  an  RMP,  which 
addresses  environmental  effects.  The  legal  implications 
would  be  addressed  in  a record  of  decision. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Alternative  F would  emphasize  providing  visitors  with 
opportunities  to  experience  the  Monument.  This 
alternative  would  readily  identify  and  accommodate 
changing  conditions  over  time  through  the  application  of 
management  decisions  responsive  to  these  changing 
conditions.  Through  implementation  and  monitoring  this 
alternative  provides  more  opportunities  to  respond  to 
increasing  visitation  and  risks  to  resources  that  could 
occur  over  time. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  be  allowed  with 
seasonal  limitations  on  upstream  travel  and  a seasonal 
no-wake  speed  restriction  in  the  wild  and  scenic 
segments  of  the  UMNWSR  from  June  15  to  September 
15.  In  addition,  the  wild  and  scenic  segment  from 
Holmes  Council  Island  to  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge 
would  be  restricted  to  non-motorized  watercraft  from 
June  15  to  September  15  on  Sunday  through  Wednesday. 
Standards  and  indicators  would  be  used  to  manage 
boaters  on  the  river  and  impacts  to  resources  and  no 
allocation  system  would  be  developed. 

About  293  miles  of  roads  would  be  open  to  motorized 
travel  yearlong  and  111  miles  would  be  open  seasonally. 
Five  backcountry  airstrips  would  be  designated  open 
yearlong  and  one  airstrip  would  be  open  seasonally. 
Seasonal  restrictions  include  81  miles  for  wildlife  habitat 
security  during  the  fall  and  these  roads  would  be 
available  for  big  game  retrieval  from  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00 
p.m. 
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Management  of  oil  and  gas  operations  would  be  more 
restrictive  under  this  alternative,  allowing  less  surface- 
disturbing  activity  than  Alternatives  A or  B.  Existing 
lease  stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by 
implementing  reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under 
BLM’s  authority  to  protect  the  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated.  It  is  foreseeable  that  34 
natural  gas  wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases 
in  the  Monument. 


Preferred  Alternative 

The  following  section  describes  the  Preferred  Alternative 
(Alternative  F)  for  the  Monument.  Please  refer  to 
Chapter  2 for  Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives,  a 
complete  description  of  the  six  alternatives,  and  Tables 
2.41  and  2.42  for  a summary  comparison  of  alternatives 
and  summary  comparison  of  environmental 
consequences. 

Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Greater  Sage-Grouse 
Habitat 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage,  enhance  and 
protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  habitat 
for  special  status  species. 

Sage-grouse  management  would  utilize  the  2005 
Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for  Sage- 
Grouse  in  Montana  - Final  for  overall  guidance  and 
direction. 

The  BLM  would  consider  mechanical  treatment  as  the 
primary  method  and  prescribed  fire  as  a secondary 
method  to  remove  conifers  encroaching  on  sage-grouse 
habitat,  except  where  forested  habitat  is  limited. 

This  alternative  would  require  grazing  permittees  to 
avoid  the  placement  of  salt  or  mineral  supplements  near 
leks  during  the  breeding  season  (March  1 to  June  15). 
The  placement  of  salt  or  mineral  supplements  by  other 
entities  would  not  be  allowed.  Supplemental  winter 
feeding  would  not  be  allowed  on  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat  and  around  leks. 

This  alternative  would  promote  sage  planting,  where 
appropriate,  on  project  areas  (such  as  sites  where 
sagebrush  has  been  removed  for  crested  wheat  grass 
conversions)  occurring  within  sage-grouse  habitats  and 
would  reclaim  and/or  reseed  areas  disturbed  by 
treatments. 

Concentrations  of  livestock  near  leks  or  winter  habitat 
can  disturb  or  displace  sage-grouse.  Therefore, 
concentrations  of  livestock  on  leks  or  other  key  sage- 
grouse  habitats  could  be  avoided  by  using  conservative 


stocking  levels,  locating  salt  or  other  supplements  away 
from  leks  or  winter  habitat,  adjusting  grazing  seasons 
and  locating  water  facilities  where  they  would  not 
jeopardize  habitat. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage,  enhance  and 
protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  habitat 
for  special  status  species. 

Prairie  dog  management  would  utilize  the  Conservation 
Plan  for  Black-Tailed  and  White-Tailed  Prairie  Dogs  in 
Montana  (Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  2002) 
for  overall  guidance  and  direction.  Regional  plans 
(based  on  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
administrative  regions)  would  be  utilized  when  they  are 
completed. 

Prairie  dog  towns  would  be  allowed  to  expand  as  long  as 
they  are  not  adversely  impacting  adjacent  private  or  state 
land,  other  resources,  or  affecting  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health.  Prairie  dog  towns  would  be 
adversely  impacting  other  resources,  and  controls  could 
be  considered,  if  the  towns  are: 

• The  source  of  or  an  exacerbation  of  invasive  or 
noxious  plants; 

• Substantially  limiting  forage  and/or  important 
habitat  for  wildlife  species  in  the  immediate  area; 

• Substantially  limiting  forage  for  livestock  in  the 
immediate  area; 

• Overriding  the  effectiveness  of  other  management 
measures;  or 

• Posing  a substantial  economic  hardship  or  risk  for 
other  landowners,  resulting  from  the  need  to  control 
populations  on  private  or  state  land  because  of 
prairie  dogs  on  adjacent  BLM  land. 

Controls  would  not  occur  where  mountain  plover  or 
burrowing  owls  have  been  documented  using  established 
habitat.  Prairie  dogs  could  be  reestablished  on  historic 
towns  that  have  been  eradicated  or  that  have  died  out  due 
to  sylvatic  plague.  Specific  actions  to  address  adverse 
impacts  to  or  from  prairie  dogs  would  be  addressed 
through  the  watershed  planning  process  and/or  a site- 
specific  environmental  assessment. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation 

The  BLM ’s  goal  is  to  manage,  enhance  and 
protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  habitat 
for  special  status  species. 

The  following  mitigating  measures  would  be  applied  to 
new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  for 
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identified/important  wildlife  habitat  in  the  Monument. 
Mitigating  measures  would  be  applied  on  a case-by-case 
basis  during  activity  level  planning  after  an  on-site 
evaluation  of  the  project  area  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
species.  Exceptions  to  these  mitigation  measures  may  be 
granted  by  the  authorized  officer  if  an  environmental 
review  demonstrates  there  would  be  no  adverse  impacts, 
habitat  for  the  species  is  not  present  in  the  area,  or 
portions  of  the  area  can  be  occupied  without  affecting  a 
particular  species.  Exceptions  would  also  be  considered 
for  interim  and  final  reclamation. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  BLM  would  not  authorize 
new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/4 
mile  of  active  leks,  nor  would  it  allow  new  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  nesting  areas  (a 
2-mile  radius  of  an  active  lek)  from  March  1 to  June  15. 
This  alternative  would  not  authorize  any  new  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  active  sage-grouse 
winter  habitat  from  December  1 to  March  31. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  authorized  within  1/4 
mile  of  prairie  dog  towns  if  such  activities  would 
adversely  impact  prairie  dogs  and/or  associated  species. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - The  BLM  may  control 
or  exclude  any  new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  1/4  mile  of  the  proposed  site  or  delay 
such  activities  for  90  days  within  identified  habitat  and 
within  1/4  mile  of  active  nests.  Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  may  also  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/2  mile  of  active  ferruginous  hawk  nests  from 
March  1 to  August  1.  This  determination  would  be  made 
at  the  time  of  authorization  and  would  be  based  on 
whether  the  sensitive  species  is  present  in  the  area  of 
disturbance. 

Bald  Eagle  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  1/2  mile  of  an 
eagle  nest  that  has  been  active  in  the  last  seven  years  if 
such  activities  could  cause  nest  abandonment  or  failure. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  allowed  on  antelope, 
mule  deer  and  elk  winter  range  from  December  1 to 
March  3 1 . This  timeframe  could  be  shortened  depending 
upon  weather  conditions,  animal  health  and  forage 
availability. 

Bighorn  Sheep  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  areas  from  December  1 to  March  31  or 
within  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  from  April  1 to 
June  15  if  such  activities  would  adversely  impact  lamb 
survival. 


Vegetation 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage  for  healthy 
vegetation  communities  that  provide  for  a wide 
variety  of  long-term  benefits  such  as  aesthetics, 

wildlife,  recreation,  livestock  grazing,  etc. 

Activity  plan  updates,  such  as  watershed  plans  or 
allotment  management  plans,  would  emphasize  riparian 
habitat  restoration  and  protection.  In  areas  that  have 
potential  to  support  riparian  vegetation  BLM  would,  at 
its  discretion,  restore  or  establish  native  riparian 
vegetation. 

If  the  opportunity  is  available  (through  the  cancellation 
or  relinquishment  of  a grazing  permit  or  acquisition  of 
additional  land)  the  BLM  could  establish  resource 
reserve  grazing  allotments.  These  allotments  would  be 
available  to  offset  the  impacts  of  drought  or  to 
implement  a project  such  as  a prescribed  fire  that  could 
create  a temporary  loss  of  Animal  Unit  Months  (AUMs). 
The  Hay  Coulee  allotment  would  be  a resource  reserve 
allotment.  The  grazing  regulations  also  allow  for 
adjusting  grazing  allotments  to  incorporate  the  area  in 
neighboring  allotments,  accepting  of  new  grazing 
applications  from  qualified  applicants,  reallocation  of 
forage  to  existing  grazing  permittees,  or  temporarily  not 
allocating  grazing.  In  each  instance,  alternatives  would 
be  developed  and  analyzed  in  an  environmental 
assessment  and  followed  with  decisions  in  accordance 
the  grazing  regulations  (43  CLR  4100). 

The  Monument  would  be  managed  to  achieve  a natural 
range  of  native  plant  associations,  including  measures  to 
promote  conservation  of  sensitive  plant  species. 
Management  activities  would  not  be  allowed  to 
substantially  shift  the  makeup  of  native  plant 
communities  and  associations  or  disrupt  normal 
succession.  However,  there  would  be  some 
circumstances  where  vegetation  communities  and 
associations  would  be  shifted  to  meet  specific 
management  goals  or  objectives.  These  circumstances 
could  include  prescribed  bums  to  reduce  hazardous  fuel 
loads,  restoration  of  some  habitat  components  in  the 
interest  of  wildlife,  treatments  to  control  invasive 
species,  etc. 

The  BLM  would  determine  the  priority  for  restoring  non- 
native vegetation  sites  to  a native  species  community. 
Priority  sites  would  be  areas  where  the  natural  plant 
community  has  been  significantly  disrupted  by  surface- 
disturbing  activities  and  the  natural  resource  values  have 
been  lost,  or  are  in  jeopardy  of  being  lost,  and  the  site 
could  potentially  be  restored  to  a natural  state.  Priority 
ranking  would  be  based  on  an  emphasis  to  control  highly 
invasive  non-native  species.  The  BLM  would  also  apply 
reasonable  discretion  in  establishing  priority  areas  based 
on  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
resources  available  (funding  and  staffing).  To  achieve 
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the  vegetation  goals  outlined  during  site-specific 
planning,  livestock  grazing  strategies  (adjusting  grazing 
or  rest  seasons,  adjusting  stocking  rates  or  stocking 
densities  and  the  location  of  supplements),  prescribed 
burning,  use  of  herbicides,  and  mechanical  treatments 
could  be  used  to  manage  vegetation  communities. 

Surface-disturbed  areas  would  be  rehabilitated  with 
native  grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs  to  minimize  the  potential 
for  soil  erosion  and  to  provide  forage  and  cover  for 
wildlife  and  livestock.  Non-native  plants  may  be  used 
under  special  circumstances,  such  as  emergency  soil 
stabilization  or  to  establish  vegetative  cover  as  an  interim 
step  to  native  species. 

Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures  and  Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs).  In 
some  areas,  disturbed  surfaces  would  be  allowed  to 
reclaim  naturally.  The  intent  of  the  reclamation 
standards  would  be  to  minimize  erosion  and  establish 
native  vegetation.  If  the  reclamation  effort  would  reduce 
the  impacts  created  by  previous  developments  that  are 
non-functional  and  beyond  repair,  the  BLM  could 
remove  and  rehabilitate  non-functioning  reservoirs,  pits 
and  water  developments  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
(WSAs)  or  in  other  areas  where  there  is  viewshed 
infringement. 

Range  Improvements 

The  BLM’ s goal  is  to  manage  for  healthy 
vegetation  communities  that  provide  for  a wide 
variety  of  long-term  benefits  such  as  aesthetics, 

wildlife,  recreation,  livestock  grazing,  etc. 

The  BLM  fence  specifications  would  be  followed  with 
allowances  for  certain  classes  or  types  of  livestock  BLM 
Handbook  H- 1741-1).  Four-wire  fences  could  be 
authorized  if  the  class  or  kind  of  livestock  necessitate  the 
need  for  a more  substantial  fence.  For  additional  wildlife 
mitigation,  the  bottom  wire  on  four  wire  fences  would  be 
12  1/2  gauge  barbless  wire  placed  at  least  16  inches 
above  the  ground  or  18  inches  from  the  ground  if  barbed. 
New  fences  would  not  have  a top  wire  over  40  inches 
from  the  ground  and  wire  stays  would  not  be  allowed. 
When  suitable  alternatives  are  available,  fences  would 
not  be  constructed  along  steep  slopes  or  in  dense 
vegetation,  including  timber. 

The  BLM  could  modify  existing  fences  that  are  creating 
barriers  to  wildlife  movement.  In  isolated  cases,  the 
BLM  could  relocate  fences  to  better  fit  with  topography 
and  management  needs. 

Any  new  water  developments  would  be  considered  on  a 
site-specific  basis  and  would  consider  the  benefits/ 
detriment  to  all  resources.  All  tanks  would  have  bird 


escape  ramps  installed  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  birds 
and  small  mammals  drowning.  Proposed  winter  water 
tanks  would  be  located  away  from  private  lands  to 
encourage  elk  to  increase  their  use  of  BLM  land  which, 
in  turn,  could  reduce  depredation  on  croplands. 
Decisions  about  installing  water  developments  would  be 
based  on  grazing  practices  and  wildlife  habitat  needs  (big 
game,  migratory  birds,  sage-grouse,  amphibians,  etc.) 
within  a specific  use  area.  A site  should  only  be 
developed  if  the  development  would  improve  resource 
values.  Site-specific  planning  would  be  used  to  make 
these  determinations. 

Visual  Resources 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  protect  the  cultural 
landscape  (viewshed)  and  the  visual  features  in 
the  landscape  that  are  identified  in  the 
Proclamation. 

The  WSAs,  portions  of  the  wild  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR,  and  the  Bodmer  landscapes  would  be 
designated  as  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM) 
Class  I.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  Monument  would 
be  designated  as  VRM  Class  II,  III,  or  IV.  The  WSAs 
would  be  classified  as  VRM  Class  I and  managed 
according  to  VRM  Class  I management  objectives  until 
such  time  as  Congress  decides  to  designate  the  area  as 
wilderness  or  release  it  for  other  uses  (WO  IM  No.  2000- 
096).  If  the  WSAs  are  determined  by  Congress  as  not 
eligible,  they  would  be  managed  consistent  with  adjacent 
BLM  land. 

In  VRM  Class  I areas,  the  BLM  may,  if  necessary, 
prohibit  new  surface-disturbing  activities  if  such 
activities  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual 
quality  objectives.  Maintenance  of  existing  range 
improvements  and  other  structures  in  VRM  Class  I areas 
would  be  allowed. 

In  the  WSAs,  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or  maintenance  of 
existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  VRM 
objectives  are  designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to 
not  impair  the  natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 

For  new  projects  in  VRM  Class  II,  Class  III  and  Class  IV 
areas  the  BLM  would  reduce  the  visual  contrast  on  BLM 
land  in  the  existing  landscape  by  utilizing  proper  site 
selection;  reducing  soil  and  vegetative  disturbance; 
choice  of  color;  and  over  time,  returning  the  disturbed 
area  to  a seamless,  natural  landscape.  Maintenance  of 
existing  range  improvements  and  other  structures  would 
be  allowed. 
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Forest  Products 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  a healthy 
ecosystem  that  achieves  a sustainable  natural 
variation  of  vegetation  communities. 

Where  forest/woodland  health  is  in  jeopardy,  minimal 
impact  harvesting  techniques  that  are  appropriate  for  soil 
and  topographical  conditions  may  be  pursued. 

The  Monument  Manager  could  designate  personal  use 
areas  for  cutting  Christmas  trees  and  firewood.  Under  a 
permit,  individuals  could  be  allowed  to  utilize  incidental 
material.  The  permit  would  address  the  specific  type  of 
material  and  conditions  under  which  removal  would 
occur. 

Right-of-Way  Corridors,  Avoidance  Areas 
and  Exclusion  Areas 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  reasonable  access 
for  the  administrative  needs  and 
authorized  uses  of  private  landowners , industry 
and  government  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  utility  and  transportation 
corridors  that  cross  the  Missouri  River,  the  Klabzuba 
pipeline  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  would  also  be  a 
designated  corridor.  The  corridor  for  the  Klabzuba 
pipeline  would  only  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  pipeline  follows  the  McClelland/Stafford  Ferry 
corridor  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Four  of  the  utility  and  transportation  corridors  would 
have  defined  boundaries  through  the  Monument.  The 
corridors  would  be  1 mile  wide  and  on  BLM  land  would 
have  defined  boundaries  within  1/2  mile  of  the  centerline 
of  the  following  roads  and  pipeline:  the  McClelland 
(Lloydj/Stafford  Ferry  road;  DY  Trail/Power  Plant  Ferry 
road;  and  the  Klabzuba  pipeline. 

The  corridor  for  State  Secondary  Highway  236  would  be 
about  2 miles  wide  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri 


River,  which  includes  the  original  road  along  the  Judith 
River  and  the  new  route  on  Claggett  Hill.  However,  the 
width  of  this  corridor  would  be  reduced  to  1 mile  when 
the  two  roads  converge  at  the  top  of  Reed  Hill. 

The  corridors  at  Fort  Benton,  Loma,  Virgelle  and 
Highway  191  would  retain  their  current  status  (1  mile 
wide).  These  four  corridors  extend  from  bank  to  bank 
where  they  cross  the  UMNWSR  and  do  not  involve  any 
BLM  land. 

The  corridors  would  be  available  to  all  uses  (pipelines, 
transmission/power  lines,  roads,  etc.)  with  the 
appropriate  mitigation.  If  feasible,  future  utilities  would 
be  located  adjacent  to  existing  roads  within  the 
designated  corridors  or  restricted  to  the  least  intrusive 
disturbance. 

Within  the  DY  Trail/Power  Plant  corridor,  pipelines 
would  be  bored  under  the  Missouri  River  to  avoid  river 
channel  disturbance.  Boring  would  not  be  allowed 
during  the  spawning  season  from  March  30  to  July  15. 
Overhead  power  and/or  telephone  lines  would  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  Missouri  River  to  avoid  disturbance 
to  spawning  sensitive  species  (sauger,  paddlefish,  and 
sturgeon). 

Avoidance  areas  for  rights-of-way  (ROWs)  would 
include  the  scenic  sections  of  the  UMNWSR,  the 
Bodmer  Landscapes,  the  Cow  Creek  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC),  cultural/historic  sites, 
riparian  and  wetland  areas,  areas  containing  unique 
geologic  formations,  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to 
erosion  and  slope,  and  sage-grouse  seasonal  habitat 
where  impacts  could  not  be  mitigated  or  effectively 
controlled.  If  the  WSAs  are  not  designated  by  Congress 
as  wilderness  and  are  released  from  WSA  status,  they 
would  be  managed  as  avoidance  areas. 

Exclusion  areas  would  include  the  wild  sections  of  the 
UMNWSR  and  the  six  WSAs,  pending  determinations 
by  Congress. 


Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors  in  the  Monument 

River  Mile 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridor 

River  Mile  0 to  1 

Highway  80  - State  Highway  80  from  Fort  Benton  to  Stanford  crosses  the  UMNWSR  at 
Fort  Benton.  The  road  is  located  entirely  on  private  land.  At  this  location  the  Monument 
extends  only  from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  20  to  21 

Loma  - A buried  telephone  line  (M59069)  parallels  the  county  road  (M78762)  that 
connects  Loma  with  Geraldine.  The  telephone  and  road  cross  a small  portion  of  BLM 
land  in  Section  18,  T25N  R10E.  At  this  location  the  Monument  extends  only  from  bank 
to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  38.5  to  39.5 

Virgelle  Ferry  - A power  line  is  located  where  the  Ferry  crosses  the  UMNWSR  at 
Virgelle  and  does  not  encumber  BLM  land.  At  this  location  the  Monument  extends  only 
from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 
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River  Mile  88  to  89 

Secondary  Highway  236  - Secondary  Highway  236  extends  southeast  from  Big  Sandy 
and  across  the  PN  Bridge  to  Winifred.  A power  line  (M59070)  and  an  underground 
telephone  line  (M39347A)  are  located  along  this  road  and  cross  several  miles  of  BLM 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  defined  corridor  extends  one-half  mile 
either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  of  the  River.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  River,  the  corridor  encompasses  both  the  original  county  road  along  the  Judith  River 
and  the  new  county  road  on  Claggett  Hill  for  a width  of  about  2 miles  where  they  cross 
BLM  land.  Where  the  two  roads  converge  at  the  top  of  Reed  Hill,  the  corridor  width  is 
reduced  to  one-half  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land. 

River  Mile  101  to  102 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  - The  McClelland  (Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  that  connects 
Chinook  with  Winifred  crosses  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  A 
power  line  (M24219)  that  provides  power  to  the  Ferry  runs  parallel  to  the  road  on  BLM 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monument.  The  corridor  extends  one-half  mile  either  side 
of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  and  south  of  the  River. 

River  Mile  103.5  to  104.5 

Klabzuba  - The  Klabzuba  natural  gas  pipeline  M41268  follows  the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridor  would  include 
BLM  land  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridor  extends  one-half  mile  either  side  of 
the  pipeline. 

River  Mile  131.5  to  132.5 

DY  Trail/Power  Plant  - The  DY  Trail  crosses  BLM  land  and  accesses  the  south  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River  in  Fergus  County  across  from  the  old  Power  Plant  Ferry  location. 
The  Bull  Creek/Power  Plant  Ferry  road  crosses  BLM  land  in  Phillips  County  and  leads 
south  to  the  abandoned  ferry  location  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  No 
utilities  are  located  along  these  roads.  The  corridor  extends  one-half  mile  either  side  of 
the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  and  south  of  the  River. 

River  Mile  148.5  to  149.5 

Highway  191  - U.S.  Highway  191  (M013368)  extends  from  Malta  to  Grass  Range 
crossing  the  Monument  near  its  eastern  boundary.  A power  line  (M052239)  and  a buried 
telephone  line  (M049342)  parallel  the  highway;  both  are  located  on  about  a mile  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  land  that  is  leased  by  the  BLM,  east  of  the  highway  in  this  area. 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

The  following  BLM  land  is  identified  for  disposal  by 
exchange  and  meets  the  criteria  discussed  in  Decisions 
Common  to  All  Alternatives:  T22N  R16E,  E2NE4  of 
Section  15  (80  acres).  The  parcel  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
Monument,  contains  minimal  Breaks  topography,  and 
contains  no  objects  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated.  The  BLM  land  would  be  exchanged  for 
private  land  identified  as  T22N  R15E,  Section  3,  Lot  5 
(24.60  acres)  and  Section  4,  Lot  8 (46.52  acres).  This 
land  exchange  proposal  was  initiated  by  the  private 
landowner  in  March  2002. 

Fire  Management 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage  wildland  fire  safely, 
efficiently  and  with  minimal  impact  to  resource 
values  while  minimizing  the  risk  of  catastrophic  fire 
within  the  Monument  and  communities  adjacent  to 
the  Monument.  This  includes  maintaining  or 
reestablishing  the  natural  influence  of  fire  on 
vegetation  communities  and  associations. 

The  Monument  includes  four  fire  management  units: 
Wild  and  Scenic  River,  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  North 
Monument  and  South  Monument. 


The  BLM’s  response  would  be  based  on  a wide  range  of 
fire  management  tools  available  and  more  management 
flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  conditions.  The 
wildland  fire  suppression  options  and  prescribed  fire 
options  for  the  fire  management  units  (FMUs)  are  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  appropriate  management  response  to  all  wildland 
fires  would  be  based  on  firefighter  and  public  safety  and 
resource  values  on  BLM,  state,  and  private  land  while 
considering  the  natural  role  of  fire.  Fires  could  be 
managed  with  less  than  full  suppression  efforts  and,  in 
most  cases,  allowed  to  bum  to  natural  barriers  or  roads. 
The  cost  of  suppression  would  also  be  considered. 
Resource  values,  such  as  sage-grouse  habitat,  would  be 
protected  during  wildland  fire  suppression  through  the 
knowledge  of  resource  advisors  assigned  to  wildland  fire 
incidents  and/or  information  on  the  location  of  critical 
resource  areas  available  to  incident  commanders; 
however,  protection  for  resource  values  would  be 
secondary  to  life  safety  and  property  values. 

Prescribed  fires  could  be  used  in  three  of  the  FMUs 
(Wilderness  Study  Areas,  North  Monument  and  South 
Monument)  based  on  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions  and  the  goal  of  returning  fire  to  a 
more  natural  role  on  the  Monument  landscape. 
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Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would 
be  based  on  public  safety  and  resource  issues. 


Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fire  Options 

Fire 

Management 

Unit 

Wildland  Fire 
Suppression 
Strategy 

Prescribed 
Fire  Use 
Based  On 

Wild  and 
Scenic  River 

Appropriate 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

Wilderness 
Study  Areas 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

North 

Monument 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

South 

Monument 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  (Eligible  Stream 
Segments:  Cow  Creek,  Eagle  Creek  and 
Dog  Creek) 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (Pub.  L.  90-542  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  1271-1287)  established  a method 
for  providing  federal  protection  for  certain  of  our 
country’s  remaining  free-flowing  rivers,  preserving  them 
and  their  immediate  environments  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations.  Including  a 
river  in  the  system  provides  protective  management  and 
controls  development. 

The  BLM  inventoried  66  streams  and  found  three 
streams  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  system:  Cow  Creek,  Eagle  Creek,  and 

Dog  Creek.  These  three  streams  were  found  to  be  free- 
flowing  and  possessed  one  or  more  outstandingly 
remarkable  values. 

The  BLM  would  not  recommend  the  three  eligible 
stream  segments  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system.  Management  for  each 
area  would  be  provided  by  the  guidance  in  the 
Monument  RMP. 

Visitor  Use,  Services  and 
Infrastructure 

Recreation 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  for  a variety  of 
sustainable  visitor  opportunities  in 
mostly  primitive  and  natural  landscapes. 

This  section  addresses  management  for  the  entire  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument  and  would 
apply  to  all  the  recreation  management  areas. 


Recreation  Management  Areas  - The  Monument 
would  be  included  in  two  special  recreation  management 
areas  (SRMAs):  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  and 
Uplands  SRMA.  The  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA 
includes  BLM  land  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to 
Arrow  Creek  and  the  entire  UMNWSR.  The  Uplands 
SRMA  includes  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
UMNWSR  downstream  from  Arrow  Creek  to  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Fees  - The  BLM  would  implement  an  expanded  amenity 
fee  for  overnight  camping  in  Level  1 sites  and  an 
individual  special  recreation  permit  for  boating  the 
Missouri  River.  After  the  RMP  is  completed  the  BLM 
would  develop  a business  plan  to  determine  the  actual 
fee  amounts  charged  for  new  sites.  Development  of  the 
business  plan  would  involve  the  Central  Montana  RAC 
and  include  an  opportunity  for  public  involvement.  Lees 
would  not  be  charged  until  completion  of  the  business 
plan,  except  for  the  fee  system  for  the  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area. 

Level  1 recreation  sites  would  provide  at  least  a majority 
of  the  following:  tent  or  trailer  spaces,  picnic  tables, 

drinking  water,  access  roads,  collection  by  an  employee 
or  agent,  reasonable  visitor  protection,  refuse  containers, 
toilet  facilities  and  simple  devices  for  containing  a fire. 
Level  1 sites  currently  include  Wood  Bottom,  Coal 
Banks  Landing,  Judith  Landing,  Lower  Woodhawk  and 
the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area.  An  expanded  amenity 
fee  would  be  charged  at  any  additional  Level  1 sites  that 
may  be  constructed.  In  addition,  the  BLM  may  charge 
fees  for  use  of  some  existing  structures  in  the  Monument, 
including  cabins  and  corrals,  consistent  with  the  Federal 
Lands  Recreation  Enhancement  Act  (LLREA). 

A permit  and  associated  fee  would  be  required  to  boat  on 
the  UMNWSR.  BLM  regulations  (43  CFR  2930) 
specify  permits  may  be  required  for  individual 
recreational  use  of  special  areas.  Special  areas  include 
rivers  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
The  cost  of  the  permit  would  be  established  through  a 
business  plan  based  on  the  cost  of  operating  the  permit 
system,  special  costs  related  to  management  of  the  area, 
comparability  with  other  agencies  and  similar  special 
areas,  and  fairness  and  equity  among  all  users.  Camping 
overnight  at  Level  1 expanded  amenity  fee  sites  would 
be  included  with  the  special  area  permit  fee.  This  permit 
is  a separate  permit  from  a commercial  activity  permit. 

Expanded  amenity  fees  collected  for  camping  would  be 
returned  to  the  Lewistown  Lield  Office  and  used  at  Level 
1 sites  for  expenditure  on  site  maintenance  and  visitor 
services  as  established  in  LLREA. 

Lees  associated  with  the  special  area  permit  to  boat  the 
Missouri  River  would  be  returned  to  the  Lewistown 
Lield  Office  and  used  to  cover  management  costs 
associated  with  toilet  pumping,  trash  collection,  and  site 
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maintenance.  In  addition,  fees  could  be  used  to  support 
county  emergency  services  and  to  purchase  short-term 
campsite  easements  or  leases  from  willing  private 
landowners. 

Gateway  Communities  - The  BLM  would  encourage 
and  sustain  collaborative  partnerships,  volunteers  and 
citizen-centered  public  service.  The  BLM  would  partner 
with  gateway  communities  to  provide  visitor 
information. 

The  BLM  would  encourage  private  sector  initiatives  as  a 
means  of  developing  river  visitor  use  opportunities.  The 
Monument  offers  a wide  range  of  visitor  opportunities, 
only  some  of  which  can  be  provided  by  the  BLM.  To 
overcome  these  limitations,  non-governmental  entities, 
either  individuals  or  institutions,  could  help  accomplish 
initiatives  compatible  with  the  Monument.  These 
initiatives  would  not  result  in  permanent  facilities  in  the 
Monument. 

A wide  variety  of  activities  can  be  generated  by  private 
sector  initiatives.  Services  for  boats  or  horses,  overnight 
or  extended-stay  lodging  facilities,  food/water  and  other 
provision  sales  and  guiding  are  services  traditionally 
offered  in  this  way.  Other  opportunities  may  be  created 
by  using  the  Monument  for  touring  and  instructional 
purposes  and  for  expanded  regional  promotional 
activities.  A special  recreation  permit  must  be  issued  for 
all  commercial  and  competitive  activities  that  make  a 
profit  from  recreational  visitor  activities  on  BLM  land. 

Currently,  the  BLM,  City  of  Fort  Benton,  and  The  River 
and  Plains  Society  are  partners  in  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Interpretive  Center.  The  City  of  Fort  Benton  will  assist 
with  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  The  River  and 
Plains  Society  will  provide  seasonal  staffing  and 
volunteers  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  manage 
the  center's  gift  store. 

Research,  Collection  and  Special  Events  - The  BLM 

would  authorize  archaeological  and  historical 
investigations.  Prehistoric  sites  would  be  evaluated  and 
then  monitored,  protected  or  excavated  based  on  their 
scientific  value  and  what  they  can  add  to  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  the  Monument.  Historic  sites  would  be 
evaluated  and  then  monitored  or  maintained  based  on 
their  historic  value,  the  attraction  they  have  for  visitors 
and  their  use  as  safety  shelters. 

The  BLM  would  allow  and  authorize  paleontological 
research.  All  BLM  land  is  closed  to  commercial 
collecting  of  paleontological  resources  under  existing 
policy  and  regulation  (BLM  Manual  8270).  Permits  are 
issued  to  accredited  institutions  to  conduct  activity  on 
BLM  land  to  ensure  that  the  resource  is  used  for  public 
display  and  education  purposes  only.  Scientific  use 
allows  for  survey/reconnaissance  or  limited  excavation 


work  with  a minimum  amount  of  surface  disturbance,  as 
long  as  such  work  is  conducted  under  a paleontological 
permit  and  maintains  the  values  for  which  the  Monument 
was  established. 

The  surface  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils 
and  petrified  wood  for  personal  use  would  be  authorized 
and  allowed,  as  limited  by  the  regulations  (43  CFR  3620 
and  8365),  except  in  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC,  Cow  Creek 
WSA,  and  Dog  Creek  WSA.  It  is  permissible  to  collect 
reasonable  amounts  of  nonrenewable  resources  such  as 
rocks,  mineral  specimens,  common  invertebrate  fossils 
and  semiprecious  gemstones  (43  CFR  8365.1 -5(b)(2)). 
The  maximum  quantity  of  petrified  wood  that  any  one 
person  is  allowed  to  remove  is  25  pounds  in  weight  plus 
one  piece,  provided  that  the  maximum  total  amount  that 
one  person  may  remove  in  one  calendar  year  does  not 
exceed  250  pounds  (43  CFR  3622.4(1)).  In  the  Cow 
Creek  ACEC,  Cow  Creek  WSA,  and  Dog  Creek  WSA 
the  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils  and 
petrified  wood  would  be  prohibited.  Exceptions  could 
include  collections  authorized  by  permit  in  conjunction 
with  authorized  research  or  management  activities. 

The  personal  collection  of  plant  material  (e.g., 
vegetation,  seeds  and  berries)  would  be  authorized  and 
allowed  as  limited  by  the  regulations  (43  CFR  8365).  It 
is  permissible  to  collect  reasonable  amounts  of 
commonly  available  renewable  resources  such  as 
flowers,  berries,  nuts,  seeds,  cones  and  leaves  (43  CFR 
8365.1 -5(b)(1))  Commercial  collection  of  plant 

materials  would  not  be  allowed  without  a specific 
permit. 

The  use  of  metal  detectors  would  be  allowed  by  permit 
only.  A permit  for  metal  detector  use  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Monument  Manager  when  determined  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
Monument.  Metal  detectors,  magnetometers  or  other 
remote  sensing  equipment  may  also  be  allowed  for 
administrative  purposes  or  public  health  and  safety  uses 
as  determined  by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Special  recreation  permit  applications  for  organized 
group  activities  or  events  may  be  granted,  if  the  activity 
would  not  impact  the  resources  or  values  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated.  Large  group  events  would 
be  authorized  subject  to  restrictions  to  protect  resources. 
These  restrictions  may  include,  but  would  not  be  limited 
to,  the  designation  of  specific  roads  or  trails  for  a 
particular  event,  limitations  on  parking,  use  of  campfires, 
sanitation  requirements  and  the  number  of  people 
involved  in  the  event. 

The  BLM  may  also  issue  permits  for  commercial  hiking, 
horseback  riding  and  other  commercial  recreation 
activities  that  are  not  associated  with  big  game  hunting 
or  river  boating. 
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Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The  BLM 

would  allow  the  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn 
hunting). 

Camping  would  not  be  allowed  on  BLM  islands  from 
April  1 to  July  31,  to  protect  wildlife  during  sensitive 
periods  (e.g.,  nesting,  brooding  periods). 

Interpretive  Sites  - Historic,  archaeological,  and 
geological  opportunities  on  BLM  land  would  be 
enhanced  by  developing  the  interpretive  potential  at 
selected  sites.  Small,  low-key  interpretive  signs  that 
blend  in  with  the  surroundings  (and  not  visible  from  the 
Missouri  River)  would  be  established  at  specific  sites. 
These  low-key  sites  would  be  for  dispersed  recreation 
opportunities.  Simple  markers  would  be  provided  for 
some  cultural  sites.  Portable  interpretation  (guidebooks 
and  brochures)  may  also  be  available. 

Topics  for  interpretation  would  be  selected  based  on 
setting,  visitor  benefits  and  the  potential  to  provide  the 
area’s  history  or  prehistory  via  interpretation.  Some 
potential  cultural  sites  for  interpretation  would  include 
Decision  Point;  Eagle  Creek;  the  Murray/PN  dugout; 
Hagadone,  Middleton,  Ervin,  Gist,  Cable,  and  Nelson 
homesteads,  Gilmore  cabin;  Nez  Perce  Trail;  and  sites 
associated  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  Other 
possible  interpretive  sites  and  topics  could  include 
prehistoric  sites  and  the  steamboat  era  on  the  Missouri 
River. 

Some  potential  geological  interpretive  sites  would 
include  the  stratigraphic  cross  section  of  the  Missouri 
River  from  Virgelle  to  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area 
showing  the  regional  dip  of  beds  starting  in  Colorado 
Shale  and  ending  in  Bearpaw  Shale;  the  glacial 
geomorphology  and  paleo  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
at  Little  Sandy  Creek;  the  igneous  dike  known  as  the 
Grand  Natural  Wall  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journal 
entry;  Hole-in-the-Wall;  the  Big  Sag  at  Judith  Landing; 
the  Sugarloaf  Rock  fault  plane  versus  bedding  plane  at 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry;  the  diatreme  at  Gist  Bottom; 
and  the  invertebrate  paleo  site  at  Woodhawk. 

Upper  Missouri  River  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area  (SRMA) 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  these  lands  for  a 
variety  of  sustainable  visitor  experiences  in 
mostly  primitive  and  natural  landscapes.  This 
goal  would  allow  BLM  to  provide  dispersed  and 
developed  recreation  opportunities  and  ensure 
that  visual  quality  characteristics  reflect  a 
predominantly  primitive  or  natural  landscape 
while  providing  a diversity  of  visitor  experiences. 

This  section  addresses  specific  management  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  SRMA  that  primarily  includes  management  of 
the  UMNWSR. 
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Special  Recreation  Permits  - There  would  be  a limit  of 
23  special  recreation  permits  (SRPs)  for  commercial 
recreational  use  on  the  Missouri  River  and  related  land  in 
the  UMNWSR.  An  SRP,  with  a fee,  would  be  required 
(43  CFR  2930).  Permits  help  the  BLM  manage  river  use 
to  prevent  damage  to  BLM  land  or  water  resource  values 
and  to  prevent  social  conflicts.  The  23  permits  would 
include  boating  on  the  Missouri  River  for  commercial 
hunting,  fishing,  and  scenic  and  interpretive  tours. 

One-time  permits,  authorizing  one  trip  per  season,  would 
be  issued  on  a case-by-case  basis  primarily  for 
institutions  and  organized  groups  that  meet  BLM’s 
definition  of  commercial  use  (recreational  use  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  related  land  in  the  UMNWSR  for 
business  or  financial  gain).  One-time  permits  may  also 
be  issued  to  river-based  commercial  hunting,  fishing  and 
scenic  and  interpretive  tour  operators  not  allowed  under 
the  23  permits.  One-time  permits  would  authorize  a 
specific  use  to  take  place  on  a specified  range  of  dates 
within  a given  calendar  year,  and  would  not  guarantee 
authorization  for  future  occupancy  and  use  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  related  land  in  the  UMNWSR. 

Special  events,  such  as  competitive  and  organized  group 
events,  where  the  event  takes  place  on  the  river,  would 
be  permitted  only  in  the  recreation  classified  segments  of 
the  UMNWSR. 

Vending  permits  could  be  issued  in  association  with 
special  permitted  events.  Vending  permits  are 
temporary,  nonexclusive,  revocable  authorizations.  Any 
facilities  associated  with  the  permit  would  be  temporary 
in  nature  and  confined  to  Level  1 sites  (developed  public 
access  sites).  Vending  permits  for  food  services, 
souvenirs  or  clothing,  other  than  those  associated  with  a 
special  event,  would  not  be  allowed. 

Vending  permits  could  also  be  issued  for  shuttle 
services,  boat  and  equipment  rental  and  other  services 
that  directly  support  or  enhance  BLM’s  goals  for  visitor 
use  management. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  BLM  would  not 
develop  an  allocation  system  for  visitor  use  on  the 
Missouri  River.  The  BLM  would  monitor  conditions 
and  develop  management  actions,  as  necessary,  to  reduce 
impacts  to  resource  and  social  conditions  without 
limiting  the  number  of  people  boating  the  Missouri 
River.  Management  actions  may  include,  but  would  not 
be  limited  to,  further  restrictions  on  group  size,  limits  on 
the  number  of  nights  allowed  at  one  site,  designated 
campsites,  closure  of  campsites,  construction  of 
additional  facilities,  and  development  of  additional 
dispersed  campsites.  Standards  and  Indicators 
(Appendix  Q)  establish  a broad  framework  for  managing 
visitor  use  and  impacts  to  resources  and  social 
conditions.  As  monitoring  confirms  change  in  visitor 
use  patterns  and  impacts,  or  as  populations  shift  or  other 
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major  social  events  occur  that  may  dramatically  change 
use  patterns,  additional  refinement  within  those 
standards  and  indicators  may  become  necessary. 

From  June  15  to  August  1 at  Coal  Banks  and  Judith 
Landing,  groups  larger  than  20  people  could  only  launch 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  or  Friday.  Groups  larger  than 
30  people  would  require  a special  recreation  permit,  year 
round,  for  boating  the  Missouri  River. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  existing  camping  facilities 
would  remain  at  the  current  campsites  along  the  Missouri 
River.  Additional  Level  1 and  2 sites  would  only  be 
considered  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  Judith 
Landing.  To  provide  dispersed  recreation  opportunities 
and  benefits,  additional  Level  1 sites  would  be 
constructed  only  in  the  recreation  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR.  Improvements  to  existing  Level  1 and  2 
sites  could  occur  to  improve  infrastructure  or  address 
visitor  use  issues. 

Additional  Level  2 sites  could  be  constructed  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Judith  Landing  as  necessary  to  improve 
resource  conditions,  improve  distribution  of  visitor  use 
or  resolve  visitor  use  conflicts.  Associated  facilities  and 
construction  could  not  detract  from  the  visual  character 
and  integrity  of  the  UMNWSR.  No  additional  Level  2 
sites  would  be  constructed  below  Judith  Landing. 
Additional  Level  3 campsites  could  be  added  as  needed 
to  accommodate  increases  in  use,  disperse  visitor  use 
along  the  Missouri  River,  and  rest  or  rotate  the  use  of 
individual  sites.  Dispersed  camping  (Level  4 
opportunities)  would  be  allowed  on  all  BLM  land. 

The  BLM  would  maintain  all  developed  sites.  New 
capital  improvements  would  be  allowed  if  impacts  to 
cultural  and  natural  resources  could  be  mitigated  to  an 
acceptable  level.  All  improvements  would  comply  with 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as  amended. 

If  the  opportunity  is  available,  the  BLM  would  purchase 
short-term  (1-5  year)  campsite  easements  or  leases  from 
willing  private  landowners  for  alternative  or  additional 
campsites  to  provide  dispersed  camping  opportunities 
and  benefits. 

The  BLM  would  implement  a 2-night  limit  at  Level  2 
campsites  from  June  15  to  August  1.  The  BLM  would 
maintain  the  14-night  limit  at  Level  1 and  3 sites  and  for 
dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

The  BLM  would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program 
and  require  the  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats 
for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  in  Level  1 sites  could  be  used  to  safely  direct 
traffic,  provide  information,  or  provide  interpretive 
messages.  Signing  should  be  commensurate  with  visual 
surroundings  and  level  of  development.  Signing  located 


along  the  Missouri  River  would  identify  campsites  and 
would  be  of  minimum  size  and  only  used  at  Level  1,  2 
and  3 campsites.  Level  4 sites  would  not  be  signed. 
Signing  within  campsites  and  elsewhere  within  the 
UMNWSR  would  be  limited  to  existing  infrastructure 
and  of  sufficiently  low  profile  to  not  be  visible  from  the 
river. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  BLM  would  revise  the 
current  seasonal  boating  restrictions  on  the  Missouri 
River.  The  recreation  segments  of  the  UMNWSR  would 
be  open  to  motorized  watercraft  year  round  except 
personal  watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  only  be 
allowed  on  river  miles  0 to  3 near  Fort  Benton. 

The  wild  segment  from  Pilot  Rock  to  Deadman  Rapids 
would  have  a seasonal  restriction  from  June  15  to 
September  15  with  downstream  travel  only  at  a no- wake 
speed.  Personal  watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  on  this  segment  of  the  river  yearlong. 

The  wild  and  scenic  segments  from  Holmes  Council 
Island  to  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  would  have  a seasonal 
restriction  from  June  15  to  September  15.  Motorized 
watercraft  traveling  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed 
would  be  allowed  on  Thursdays  through  Saturdays.  On 
Sundays  through  Wednesdays  motorized  watercraft 
travel  would  not  be  allowed.  Personal  watercraft  and 
floatplanes  would  not  be  allowed  on  this  segment  of  the 
river  yearlong. 

Administrative  use  of  motorized  watercraft  would  occur 
during  the  seasonal  restrictions.  A cooperative  effort 
among  agencies  operating  on  the  river  would  be 
initiated.  A Memorandum  of  Understanding  would  be 
developed  with  the  goal  of  achieving  uniform  standard 
operating  procedures  designed  to  minimize  impacts  to 
boaters  from  administrative  use  of  motorized  watercraft. 

Livestock  grazing  permittees  would  be  allowed  upstream 
travel  to  administer  their  grazing  permit  with  prior 
notification  to  the  BLM.  Prior  notification  would  be 
verbal  for  unplanned  situations  or  by  a letter  from  BLM 
to  the  permittee  for  activities  known  in  advance.  Verbal 
notification  could  be  with  the  Lewistown  Field  Office 
(Monument  Manager,  Field  Manager,  or  acting)  or  the 
Fort  Benton  River  Management  Station  (Park  Ranger). 
Prior  notification  allows  the  BLM  to  inform  boaters  at 
launch  points  that  administrative  use  may  be  occurring 
along  specific  sections  of  the  river  and  to  respond  to 
boaters’  questions  concerning  administrative  use. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  any  military,  fire, 
search  and  rescue,  or  law  enforcement  watercraft  used 
for  emergency  purposes.  This  includes  the  use  of 
motorized  watercraft  by  the  public  for  emergency 
purposes  and  the  landing  and  take-off  of  floatplanes  for 
safety  reasons,  such  as  avoiding  inclement  weather. 
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Use  of  Motorized  Watercraft  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 

River  Segment 

Motorized  Use 

River  Mile  0 to  52 
Fort  Benton  - Pilot  Rock 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  only  be 
allowed  on  river  miles  0 to  3 yearlong. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5 
Pilot  Rock  - Deadman  Rapids 
(Wild  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be  allowed 
from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  September  16  to  June  14. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5 
Deadman  Rapids  to 
Holmes  Council  Island 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149 
Holmes  Council  Island  to 
Fred  Robinson  Bridge 
(Wild  and  Scenic  Segments) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be  allowed 
on  Thursdays  through  Saturdays  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  would  not  be  allowed  on  Sundays  through 
Wednesdays  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  September  16  to  June  14. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

Uplands  Special  Recreation  Management 
Area  (SRMA) 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  these  lands  for  a 
variety  of  sustainable  visitor  experiences  in 
mostly  primitive  and  natural  landscapes.  This 
goal  would  allow  BLM  to  provide  dispersed  and 
developed  recreation  opportunities  and  ensure 
that  visual  quality  characteristics  reflect  a 
predominantly  primitive  or  natural  landscape 
while  providing  a diversity  of  visitor  experiences. 

This  section  addresses  specific  management  for  the 
Uplands  SRMA  that  primarily  includes  management  for 
the  BLM  land  outside  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - The  BLM  would  provide 
SRPs  for  commercial  outfitting  and  guiding  (hunting)  in 
the  Monument  consistent  with  43  CFR  2932.26  and  the 
goal  of  managing  these  lands  for  a variety  of  sustainable 
visitor  experiences  in  mostly  primitive  and  natural 
landscapes.  Outfitters  and  other  recreational  users  would 


be  required  to  use  weed-free  feed  on  BLM  land  for  their 
livestock  as  a part  of  the  integrated  weed  management 
program. 

It  is  the  BLM’s  goal  to  provide  quality  recreational 
opportunities  that  serve  the  public  interest  via  authorized 
commercial  operators  for  visitors  lacking  the  skill  or 
equipment  necessary  to  otherwise  participate.  To  meet 
this  goal,  a management  approach  may  be  developed 
through  activity  level  planning  that  is  responsive  to 
changing  visitor  use  trends,  use  patterns,  and  resource 
conditions.  While  the  current  use  levels  for  the  upland 
SRPs  appear  to  be  adequate,  visitor  demand  for 
commercial  hunting  and  guiding  services  could  increase 
in  the  future. 

Visitor  use  data  would  be  collected  and  analyzed  with 
the  results  incorporated  into  future  management 
decisions.  Visitor  use  data  includes  hunter/client  use 
days  and  areas  of  use.  Social  conflicts  with  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  conflicts  between  or  among  outfitters 
would  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  addition, 
should  visitor  use  levels  increase,  patterns  of  use  change. 
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or  if  permitted  areas  are  not  used,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
decrease  the  number  of  permits,  adjust  use  areas, 
incorporate  conditions  limiting  net  hunter/client  use  days 
(visitor  use  days).  Conversely,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  permits  due  to  demand  or  other 
conditions. 

Activity  level  planning  would  be  developed  through  an 
environmental  review  process  and  public  involvement. 
Activity  level  planning  would  be  based  on  BLM’s  2930 
Recreation  Permit  Administrative  Handbook,  BLM’s 
Montana  Outfitter  Management  Guidelines,  the  1997 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  Montana  Board 
of  Outfitters  (BLM  MOU  MT932-9111),  and  the 
Lewistown  Field  Office/Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks 
National  Monument  Commercial  Outfitter  and  Guide 
Policy.  This  management  approach  would  identify  the 
necessary  indicators  to  monitor  outfitter  conditions  of 
approval  that  include  the  standards  and  stipulations  that 
could  require  a change  in  operations.  Such  management 
actions  are  necessary  to  enhance  visitor  use  opportunities 
and  protect  resource  values. 

The  BLM  could  issue  special  recreation  permits  for 
commercial  motorized  tours.  Motorized  tours  would  be 
restricted  to  two  vehicles  or  less  per  day  for  each 
commercial  permit  on  local,  collector  and  some 
identified  resource  roads. 

The  BLM  may  also  issue  permits  for  commercial  hiking, 
horseback  riding  and  other  commercial  recreation 
activities  that  are  not  associated  with  big  game  hunting 
or  river  boating. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  BLM  would  consider 
developing  Level  1 campsites,  but  they  would  only  be 
constructed  at  the  beginning  of  public  access  roads  into 
the  Monument.  These  sites  could  include  interpretive 
kiosks.  The  BLM  would  encourage  private  landowners 
outside  the  Monument  to  develop  Level  1 sites  and 
services.  Level  2 campsites  would  be  park  and  explore 
sites  where  people  could  walk  from  designated  parking 
areas.  Level  3 sites  would  be  pullout  sites  immediately 
adjacent  to  a road.  Fire  rings  would  be  the  only 
allowable  development  at  these  sites.  The  BLM  would 
implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program  and  encourage  the 
use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  for  dispersed 
camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  in  the  uplands  would  be  limited  to  Level  1 sites 
commensurate  with  visual  surroundings  and  level  of 
development.  Signing  could  be  used  as  necessary  at 
Level  2 sites,  but  only  within  new  or  existing 
infrastructure.  No  other  signing  would  be  used  within 
the  uplands  except  for  required  transportation  system 
signs. 


Natural  Gas  Exploration  and 
Development 

Oil  and  Gas 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  reasonable  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  on  existing 
leased  land  without  diminishing  the  objects  of  the 
Monument. 

The  Proclamation  does  not  allow  new  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  Monument.  The  43  federal  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
the  Monument  are  considered  to  have  valid  existing 
rights  based  on  the  Proclamation  that  states,  “The 
establishment  of  this  monument  is  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  manage 
development  on  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the 
monument,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  so  as  not  to 
create  any  new  impacts  that  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  protected  by 
this  proclamation.”  The  existing  leases  are  also  in 
compliance  with  their  lease  terms  and  conditions. 

In  March  2000,  the  Montana  Wilderness  Association 
(MW A)  filed  suit  challenging  BLM’s  issuance  of  three 
leases  that  are  now  included  in  the  Monument,  alleging 
the  BLM  did  not  fully  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  Endangered  Species 
Act  (ESA)  and  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
(NHPA).  The  leases  involved  in  the  suit,  as  well  as  nine 
others  in  the  Monument  were  based  on  the  BLM’s  1988 
West  HiLine  RMP.  In  March  2004,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Montana,  Great  Falls 
Division,  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Plaintiffs  and  ordered  the 
BLM  to: 

• Prepare  an  EIS  for  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  program 
that  covers  the  three  leases. 

• Prepare  a valid  biological  assessment  of  the  oil  and 
gas  leasing  program  in  conjunction  with  the  EIS. 

• Consult  with  all  required  entities. 

Under  the  order,  all  surface-disturbing  activity  on  the 
three  leases  is  prohibited  pending  completion  of  the 
appropriate  environmental  reviews.  In  January  2006  the 
District  Court  enjoined  activity  on  the  three  leases  until 
BLM  could  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  directives 
set  forth  in  the  March  2004  order.  In  light  of  the  court’s 
ruling,  the  BLM  believes  all  12  Monument  leases  based 
on  the  West  HiLine  RMP  should  be  analyzed  in  this 
Monument  RMP.  To  fully  comply  with  the  January 
2006  court  order  this  RMP  also  addresses  a no  lease 
alternative  for  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  The  no  lease 
alternative  is  addressed  as  a subaltemadve.  Alternative 
Enl  which  would  not  allow  surface  disturbance  or  the 
processing  of  APDs.  The  BLM  will  not  process  any 
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further  applications  for  permits  to  drill  (APDs)  on  any 
leases  in  the  Monument  until  the  RMP  is  completed 
(BLM  2002d). 

Leases  issued  for  federal  minerals  include  stipulations 
that  apply  to  the  exploration  and  development  activity 
that  might  be  proposed  during  the  lease  term.  Existing 
resources  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  oil 
and  gas  lease  activity  is  permitted.  Over  the  last  36  years 
of  issuing  leases  within  what  is  now  the  Monument, 
eight  stipulation  forms  were  used.  Many  of  the  early 
leases  (May  1967  through  September  1971)  contained  no 
stipulations  beyond  the  standard  terms  of  the  lease;  the 
majority  of  the  leases  issued  after  July  1972  included 
stipulations  with  provisions  for  wildlife,  cultural 
resources,  rough  terrain  and  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  should  they  be  present  on  the  lease.  All  oil  and 
gas  lease  activities  would  be  subject  to  existing  laws 
(e.g..  Clean  Water  Act,  Endangered  Species  Act,  and 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act)  regardless  of  the  age 
of  the  lease  or  the  stipulations  attached  to  the  lease. 

The  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument  can  be  divided 
into  two  categories:  leases  issued  under  the  West  HiLine 
RMP,  and  non-West  HiLine  RMP  leases.  Some  of  the 
leases  are  located  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
Monument.  The  range  of  alternatives  for  the  leases  in 
the  Monument  (42,805  acres)  focuses  on  the  conditions 
of  approval  necessary  during  the  APD  process  to  protect 
the  objects.  Current  stipulations  (Form  3109-1,  and 
others  for  the  older  leases)  would  apply  to  portions  of  the 
leases  located  outside  of  the  Monument  (25,097  acres) 
along  with  other  site-specific  conditions  determined 
during  the  permitting  process. 

Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Stipulations  and 
Conditions  of  Approval 

The  conditions  of  approval  include  specific  conditions 
for  timing,  controlled  surface  use,  and  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities.  The  lease  stipulations  and 
conditions  of  approval  only  apply  to  federal  minerals. 
These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  private  minerals 
adjacent  to  or  intermingled  with  federal  minerals. 

The  existing  lease  stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by 
implementing  reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under 
BLM’s  authority  to  protect  the  objects  in  the  Monument. 
The  conditions  of  approval  would  apply  to  all  the  oil  and 
gas  lease  acreage  (42,805  acres)  in  the  Monument.  The 
conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied  to  the  APD  after 
an  onsite  evaluation  indicates  the  presence  of  the  specific 
resource  and  after  considering  the  waivers,  exceptions 
and  modifications.  The  current  APD  review  process 
would  be  utilized,  which  includes  a 30-day  posting 
period  for  public  review  of  the  proposal.  The  current 
stipulations  (Form  3109-1)  would  apply  to  the  portions 


of  five  of  the  12  West  HiLine  leases  that  are  outside  the 
Monument  (2,454  acres). 

Seasonal  or  distance  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  oil 
and  gas  activities  to  protect  sage-grouse  nesting  areas 
and  winter  habitat,  active  ferruginous  hawk  nests,  big 
game  winter  range,  and  bighorn  sheep  distribution  and 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas. 


Timing  - Alternative  F 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Nesting  Zone  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  from  March  1 to  June  15  in  sage-grouse 
nesting  habitat  within  2 miles  of  a lek.  Travel  on 
identified  designated  roads  may  include  these 
timing  restrictions  or  limited  site  visits. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  from  December  1 to  March  31  within 
winter  habitat  for  sage-grouse.  This  condition 
would  not  apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  production  facilities.  Travel  on  identified 
designated  roads  may  include  these  timing 
restrictions  or  limited  site  visits. 

Ferruginous  Hawk  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 

March  1 to  August  1 within  1/2  mile  of  active 
ferruginous  hawk  nest  sites. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface-disturbing  or 

disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 

December  1 to  March  31  within  winter  range  for 
elk,  mule  deer,  and  antelope.  Travel  on  identified 
designated  roads  may  include  these  timing 
restrictions  or  limited  site  visits. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 

December  1 to  March  31  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  areas.  Travel  on  identified  designated 
roads  may  include  these  timing  restrictions  or 
limited  site  visits. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 
April  1 to  June  15  within  bighorn  sheep  lambing 
areas.  Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  may 
include  these  timing  restrictions  or  limited  site 
visits. 


Controlled  surface  use  conditions  would  be  applied  to 
protect  black-tailed  prairie  dogs,  designated  sensitive 
species,  most  soils,  visual  resources  in  VRM  Class  II,  III 
and  IV  areas  and  cultural  resources. 
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Controlled  Surface  Use  - Alternative  F 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/4  mile  of  prairie  dog  towns,  if  an  activity 
would  adversely  impact  prairie  dogs  and/or 
associated  species. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or 
excluded  within  1/4  mile  of  the  proposed  site  or  the 
activity  delayed  90  days  within  identified  crucial 
habitat  or  active  nests. 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Prior  to  surface-disturbing 
activities  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes 
20%  and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or 
slumping  soils,  a certified  engineering  and 
reclamation  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
authorized  officer.  This  plan  must  demonstrate  how 
the  following  would  be  accomplished: 

- Site  productivity  would  be  restored. 

- Surface  runoff  would  be  adequately  controlled. 

- The  site  and  adjacent  areas  would  be  protected 
from  accelerated  erosion,  such  as  rilling, 
gullying,  piping,  slope  failure,  and  mass  wasting. 

- Nearby  watercourses  would  be  protected  from 
sedimentation.  Water  quality  and  quantity  would 
be  in  conformance  with  state  and  federal  water 
quality  laws. 

- Surface-disturbing  activities  would  not  be 
conducted  during  extended  wet  periods. 

- Construction  or  reclamation  would  not  be 
allowed  when  soils  are  frozen. 

The  operator  must  also  provide  an  evaluation  of  past 
practices  on  similar  terrain  and  be  able  to 
demonstrate  success  under  similar  conditions. 

Visual  Resource  Management  ( VRM)  Classes  II,  III 
and  IV  - All  surface  disturbing  activities,  semi- 
permanent and  permanent  facilities  in  VRM  Classes 
II,  III  and  IV  would  utilize  proper  site  selection; 
reduction  of  soil  and  vegetative  disturbance;  choice 
of  color;  and  over  time,  return  the  disturbed  area  to 
a natural  landscape. 

Historic  Properties  and/or  Cultural  Resources  - 
The  affected  area  may  be  found  to  contain  historic 
properties  and/or  resources  protected  under  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA), 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act, 
E.O.  13007,  or  other  statutes  and  executive  orders. 
The  BLM  would  not  approve  any  ground-disturbing 
activities  that  may  affect  any  such  properties  or 
resources  until  it  completes  its  obligations  under 


applicable  requirements  of  the  NHPA  and  other 
authorities.  The  BLM  may  require  modification  to 
exploration  or  development  proposals  to  protect 
such  properties,  or  disapprove  any  activity  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  adverse  effects  that  cannot  be 
successfully  avoided,  minimized  or  mitigated. 


Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  not  be 
allowed  in  order  to  protect  sage-grouse  leks,  bald  eagle 
nest  sites  and  nesting  habitat,  streams  and 
riparian/wetland  areas,  soils  on  slopes  40%  and  greater, 
visual  resources  in  VRM  Class  I areas  and  developed 
recreation  areas. 


No  Surface-Disturbing  or  Disruptive  Activities  - 
Alternative  F 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Leks  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  active  sage-grouse  leks. 

Bald  Eagle  Nest  Sites  and  Nesting  Habitat  - 
Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1/2  mile  of  known  bald  eagle  nest 
sites  that  have  been  active  within  the  past  7 years,  if 
disturbance  could  cause  nest  abandonment  or 
failure. 

Streams,  Riparian/Wetland  Areas,  and  100-Year 
Floodplains  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would 
be  prohibited  within  100-year  floodplains  or  within 
500  feet  of  the  channels  of  ephemeral,  intermittent, 
and  perennial  streams,  or  within  500  feet  of  the 
outer  margins  of  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities 
would  be  prohibited  on  slopes  40  percent  and 
greater. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  I - 
Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited  in 
VRM  Class  I areas. 

Recreation  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  the  line  of  sight/sound  or  300  feet 
(whichever  is  closer)  of  developed  recreation  areas 
(Level  1,  2,  and  3 sites)  and  undeveloped  recreation 
areas  receiving  concentrated  public  use.  Work-over 
types  of  operations  would  be  limited  to  weekdays, 
except  for  emergency  situations  when  operations 
would  be  allowed. 


Natural  Gas  Operations 

Seismic  Operations  - All  seismic  activities  would  be 
subject  to  the  wildlife,  soils,  and  visual  resource 
mitigation  measures  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter 
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along  with  the  BMPs.  Other  BMPs  could  be  considered 
and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new  technology 
develop  over  time.  Gravity-type  surveys  would  be 
allowed  on  road  and  only  by  foot  off-road. 

Yibroseis-type  vehicles  would  be  required  to  stay  on 
existing  approved  roads.  If  the  existing  road  system  is 
not  adequate  to  conduct  a survey,  shallow  drill  holes  (5 
to  15  foot  shot  holes)  would  be  allowed  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  survey  using  helicopter  and  ground 
support  (via  foot). 

Vehicle  activity  would  be  restricted  to  designated  roads. 
Exceptions  could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  data  needed  to  identify  the 
resource,  the  operator’s  ability  to  mitigate  surface 
disturbance,  and  if  the  activity  would  not  interfere  with 
the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  protected 
by  the  Monument  Proclamation.  Seismic  operations 
would  follow  the  current  regulations,  including  43  CFR 
3150  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book. 

Drilling  Operations  - Spacing  would  remain  consistent 
with  state  spacing  requirements  and  current  Board 
Orders  for  the  Leroy  and  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Fields. 
Proposals  for  increased  well  densities  would  be  allowed 
for  up  to  one  well  site  per  quarter  section,  subject  to 
siting  criteria  (i.e.,  visual  resources,  sensitive  wildlife 
species  and  slope/soil  concerns).  Any  more  than  one 
well  per  quarter  section  would  be  directionally  drilled 
from  an  existing  active  well  location  in  the  quarter 
section. 

Drilling  operations  would  follow  current  regulations, 
including  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order 
No.  2 (Drilling  operations),  API  recommended  practices, 
BMPs  and  standard  operating  procedures  including 
surface  operating  standards  for  natural  gas  exploration 
and  development  (BLM  and  USFS,  referred  to  as  the  4th 
Edition,  2006  Gold  Book).  Other  BMPs  could  be 
considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new 
technology  develop  over  time. 

Only  the  minimal  amount  of  surface  disturbance  would 
be  permitted  for  drilling  and  production  phases.  The 
disturbed  area  would  be  confined  to  an  acceptable  (safe) 
area/space  based  on  the  type  of  operation.  The 
objectives  would  be  to  achieve  a desired  effect  on  the 
land  with  minimum  disturbance  by  using  low  impact 
drilling  technology,  developing  multiple  wells  from  one 
location  or  staying  away  from  problem  areas.  This 
would  include  the  access  to  a drilling  site.  The 

objectives  would  be  to  reduce  impacts,  avoiding  areas 
that  could  be  subject  to  high  impacts,  and  locating  the 
operation  away  from  sensitive  areas. 

Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  would  be  restricted 
to  the  minimal  vehicle  size  and  type  needed  for  the  job. 
Due  to  resource  issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be 
applied  to  site  visits. 


Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Production  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  required  to 
follow  standard  operating  procedures;  the  4th  Edition, 
2006  Gold  Book,  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Order  No.  3 (Site  security).  No.  5 (Measurement  of  gas), 
and  No.  7 (Disposal  of  produced  water);  and  BMPs. 
Other  BMPs  could  be  considered  and  implemented  if 
new  techniques  or  new  technology  develop  over  time. 

Prior  approval  would  be  required  for  pipeline 
installation;  compressor  installation;  water  disposal  pits 
including  any  future  increase  in  size;  pumping  unit 
installation;  well  workovers,  that  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  redrilling,  deepening  a well,  and  performing 
casing  repairs  or  plugbacks;  portable  tanks  for  well 
testing;  or  other  surface  disturbance.  Prior  notification 
would  be  required  for  well  cleanout,  to  replace  or  repair 
tubing,  recomplete  the  well  in  the  same  interval,  and/or 
routine  well  stimulation. 

Portable  tanks  for  well  testing,  as  required  by  the  BLM, 
would  be  temporary  (60  to  90  days)  and  designed  to 
meet  VRM  objectives  in  the  area  including  painting  and 
camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings. 

Pipeline  placement  and  construction  would  be  restricted 
to  existing  disturbance  or  the  least  intrusive  disturbance 
(existing  roads). 

The  BLM  would  require  operators  to  utilize  BMPs  and 
wildlife  mitigation  on  all  gas  compressors  for  noise 
control.  If  feasible,  large  gas  compressors  or  pumping 
units  (long-term  noise  producers)  would  be  located 
outside  the  Monument. 

Gas  compressors,  pumping  units  and  production 
infrastructure  would  be  located  where  they  minimize 
noise  and  visual  impacts  and  comply  with  VRM 
objectives  established  for  the  area.  The  VRM  objectives 
provide  standards  for  the  design  and  development  of 
projects. 

Water  disposal  pits  would  be  sized  according  to  water 
production  with  berms  into  the  pit.  All  containment 
systems  would  require  wildlife  escape  ramps  and/or 
netting  where  necessary.  For  wells  in  the  Monument, 
only  two  trips  per  month  would  be  authorized  to 
transport  water  off  site.  Exceptions  would  be  considered 
on  a case-by-case  basis.  The  operator  would  have  the 
option  to  dispose  of  the  water  via  pipeline  to  an  approved 
facility,  disposal  pits  including  tanks,  or  in  an  approved 
water  disposal  well  if  these  other  options  are  not  viable. 

Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  would  be  restricted 
to  the  minimal  vehicle  size  and  type  needed  for  the  job. 
Due  to  resource  issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be 
applied  to  site  visits.  For  construction  and  heavy  trucks 
related  to  production,  this  alternative  would  restrict 
equipment  that  exceeds  49dB  from  being  within  2 miles 
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of  sage-grouse  leks  between  4:00  a.m.  and  8:00  a.m.  and 
from  7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  between  March  1 and 
June  15. 

Plugging  and  Reclamation  Operations  - When  wells 
are  determined  to  have  no  commercial  value,  they  must 
be  plugged  according  to  regulations  at  43  CFR  3162.3-4 
and  3164.1,  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  1 (effective 
May  7,  2007),  and  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  2 that 
cover  minimum  requirements  for  plugging  operations  for 
federal  wells  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book.  All 
federal  wells  are  required  to  have  an  approved  plugging 
plan  prior  to  initiating  the  work  to  plug  the  well. 

Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  BMPs  and  standard 
operating  procedures.  Other  BMPs  could  be  considered 
and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new  technology 
develop  over  time.  In  some  areas,  disturbed  surfaces 
(i.e.,  current  wells  with  final  abandonment  notices  with 
less  than  100%  reclamation)  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim 
naturally.  The  intent  of  the  reclamation  standards  would 
be  to  minimize  erosion  and  establish  native  vegetation. 

Access  and  Transportation 

Access 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  legal  and 
physical  access  to  and  within  the  Monument  to 
provide  opportunities  for  diverse  activities. 

The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  and 
county  governments  to  improve  public  access  to  BLM 
land.  Easements  or  fee  acquisition  opportunities  would 
only  be  considered  with  willing  landowners  to  enhance 
the  values  of  the  Monument  and  provide  public  access  to 
or  within  the  Monument,  or  additional  public  access  to 
meet  management  objectives,  including  dispersed 
recreation  use. 

The  BLM  would  consider  building  or  rerouting  roads  as 
necessary  for  additional  public  access  to  large  blocks  of 
BLM  land.  The  BLM  would  cooperate  with  Montana 
Lish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  private  landowners  to 
improve  recreation  access.  This  may  involve 
participation  in  block  management  programs  or 
developing  access  agreements  with  willing  private 
landowners. 

The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  the  Charles  M.  Russell 
(CMR)  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  improve  recreation 
access  to  the  east  side  of  the  Monument  from  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area.  The  BLM  would  also  coordinate 
with  Blaine  County  and  the  Lort  Belknap  Community 
Council  to  improve  recreation  access  across  the  Cow 
Island  and  Timber  Ridge  roads  in  the  northeast  area  of 
the  Monument. 


New  resource  roads  to  natural  gas  operations  would  be 
closed  for  public  access,  unless  shown  to  meet 
management  objectives  through  a site-specific 
environmental  assessment. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager.  If  the 
need  arises,  the  BLM  could  identify  specific  designated 
closed  roads  as  access  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

BLM  Road  System 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  provide  access  to  state 
and  federal  land  and  reasonable  access  for 
private  landowners  while  protecting  the 
features  of  the  Monument.  This  includes  access 
for  administrative  needs  and  authorized  uses  of 
industry  and  government  agencies. 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  legal  and 
physical  public  access  to  and  within  the 
Monument  to  provide  opportunities  for  diverse 
recreation  activities  ( motorized  and  non- 
motorized)  while  considering  the  surrounding 
regional  recreation  opportunities  in  north- 
central  Montana.  The  Monument  is  a relatively 
small  but  significant  part  of  this  region  and 
cannot  provide  opportunities  for  all 
recreational  activities  on  all  BLM  land  while 
protecting  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
designated. 

Public  use  of  private  roads  that  provide  access  to  BLM 
land  in  the  Monument  must  be  negotiated  with  the 
individual  landowners. 

The  State  of  Montana  provides  access  to  BLM  land  with 
seven  road  segments  that  cross  state  land  and  are 
currently  designated  open  for  public  travel.  All  other 
State  of  Montana  road  segments  that  provide  access  to 
BLM  land  are  currently  closed  to  motorized  travel  unless 
covered  by  a public  access  easement. 

A road  is  a linear  route  segment  that  can  be  created  by 
the  passage  of  vehicles  (two-track);  constructed; 
improved;  or  maintained  for  motorized  travel.  The 
following  specifications  were  used  to  determine  which 
routes  would  be  inventoried  for  the  Monument 
transportation  plan: 

Motorized  travel  is  not  considered  cross-country  (off 
road)  on  BLM  land  when: 

The  motorized  vehicle  travels  on  constructed 
roads  that  are  maintained  by  the  BLM. 
Constructed  roads  are  often  characterized  with 
cut  and  fill  slopes. 
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Motorized  vehicle  use  is  defined  as  clearly 
evident,  two-track  routes  with  regular  travel  and 
continuous  passage  of  motorized  vehicles  over  a 
period  of  years.  A two-track  is  where  perennial 
vegetation  is  devoid  or  scarce,  or  where  wheel 
tracks  are  continuous  depressions  in  the  soil  yet 
evident  to  the  casual  observer  and  are  vegetated. 


BLM  roads  are  classified  into  three  categories  (collector, 
local  and  resource  roads)  and  are  assigned  to  one  of  five 
maintenance  levels.  The  transportation  alternatives 
include  these  BLM  classifications  and  maintenance 
levels  as  described  below. 


BLM  Road  Classifications 

Collector  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  provide  primary  access  to  large  blocks  of  land,  and  connect 
with  or  are  extensions  of  a public  road  system.  Collector  roads  accommodate  mixed 
traffic  and  serve  many  uses.  They  generally  receive  the  highest  volume  of  traffic  of  all 
the  roads  in  the  Bureau  road  system.  User  cost,  safety,  comfort,  and  travel  time  are 
primary  road  management  considerations.  Collector  roads  usually  require  application  of 
the  highest  standards  used  by  the  Bureau.  As  a result,  they  have  the  potential  for  creating 
substantial  environmental  impacts  and  often  require  complex  mitigation  procedures. 

Local  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  serve  a smaller  area  than  collectors,  and  connect  to 
collectors  or  a public  road  system.  Local  roads  receive  lower  volumes,  carry  fewer  traffic 
types,  and  generally  serve  fewer  uses.  User  cost,  comfort,  and  travel  time  are  secondary 
to  construction  and  maintenance  cost  considerations.  Low  volume  local  roads  in 
mountainous  terrain,  where  operating  speed  is  reduced  by  effect  of  terrain,  may  be  single- 
lane roads  with  turnouts.  Environmental  impacts  are  reduced  as  steeper  grades,  sharper 
curves,  and  lower  design  speeds  than  would  be  permissible  on  collector  roads  are 
allowable. 

Resource  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  are  spur  roads  that  provide  point  access  and  connect  to  local 
or  collector  roads.  They  carry  very  low  volume  and  accommodate  only  one  or  two  types 
of  use.  Use  restrictions  are  applied  to  prevent  conflicts  between  users  needing  the  road 
and  users  attracted  to  the  road.  The  location  and  design  of  these  roads  are  governed  by 
environmental  compatibility  and  minimizing  Bureau  costs,  with  minimal  consideration 
for  user  cost,  comfort,  or  travel  time.  This  includes  two-track  roads. 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  Levels 

Maintenance  Level  1 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  minimum  maintenance  is  required  to  protect 
adjacent  lands  and  resource  values.  These  roads  are  no  longer  needed  and  are  closed  to 
traffic.  The  objective  is  to  remove  these  roads  from  the  transportation  system. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - Emphasis  is  given  to  maintaining  drainage  and  runoff 
patterns  as  needed  to  protect  adjacent  lands.  Grading,  brushing/tree  removal,  or  slide 
removal  is  not  performed  unless  roadbed  drainage  is  being  adversely  affected,  causing 
erosion.  Closure  and  traffic  restrictive  devices  are  maintained. 

Maintenance  Level  2 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  the  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be 
opened  for  limited  traffic.  Typically,  these  roads  are  passable  by  high-clearance  vehicles 
and  include  two-track  roads. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - Drainage  structures  and/or  suitable  material  (e.g.,  rock 
or  gravel)  are  to  be  installed  and/or  maintained  as  needed  to  control  runoff,  erosion, 
sedimentation,  and  rutting.  Grading  is  conducted  only  in  specific  locations  as  necessary 
to  correct  drainage  problems  and  erosion.  Brushing/tree  removal  is  conducted  as  needed 
to  allow  administrative  access.  Slides  may  be  left  in  place  provided  they  do  not  adversely 
affect  drainage.  Known  sinkholes  would  be  repaired  where  they  present  a safety  hazard. 
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BLM  Road  Maintenance  Levels 

Maintenance  Level  3 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open 
seasonally  or  year-round  for  commercial,  recreation,  or  high  volume  administrative 
access.  Typically,  these  roads  are  natural  or  aggregate  surfaced,  but  may  include  low  use 
bituminous  surfaced  roads.  These  roads  have  defined  cross  sections  with  drainage 
structures  (e.g.,  rolling  dips,  culverts,  or  ditches).  These  roads  may  be  negotiated  by 
passenger  cars  traveling  at  prudent  speeds.  User  comfort  and  convenience  are  not 
considered  a high  priority. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - Drainage  structures  and/or  suitable  material  (e.g.,  rock 
or  gravel)  are  to  be  installed  and/or  maintained  as  needed  to  control  runoff,  erosion, 
sedimentation,  and  rutting.  Grading  is  conducted  only  in  specific  locations  as  necessary 
to  correct  drainage  problems  and  erosion  or  when  ruts  in  excess  of  3 inches  are  present 
within  the  roadbed.  Brushing/tree  removal  is  conducted  as  needed  to  improve  sight 
distance.  Slides  adversely  affecting  drainage  would  receive  high  priority  for  removal; 
otherwise  they  will  be  removed  on  a scheduled  basis.  Known  sinkholes  would  be 
repaired  where  they  present  a safety  hazard. 

Maintenance  Level  4 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open 
all  year  (except  may  be  closed  or  have  limited  access  due  to  snow  conditions)  and  to 
connect  major  administrative  features  (recreation  sites,  local  road  systems,  administrative 
sites,  etc.)  to  county,  state,  or  federal  roads.  Typically,  these  roads  are  single  or  double 
lane,  aggregate  or  bituminous  surface,  with  a higher  volume  of  commercial  and 
recreational  traffic  than  administrative  traffic. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - The  entire  roadway  is  maintained  at  least  annually, 
although  a preventative  maintenance  program  may  be  established.  Problems  are  repaired 
as  discovered.  These  roads  may  be  closed  or  have  limited  access  due  to  snow  conditions. 

Maintenance  Level  5 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open 
all  year  and  are  the  highest  traffic  volume  roads  of  the  transportation  system.  None  of  the 
BLM  roads  in  the  Monument  are  assigned  to  this  category. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - The  entire  roadway  is  maintained  at  least  annually, 
although  a preventative  maintenance  program  may  be  established.  Problems  are  repaired 
as  discovered.  These  roads  may  be  closed  or  have  limited  access  due  to  snow  conditions. 

BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the  boundary 
of  private  land  would  remain  open  for  public,  private 
landowner  and  administrative  travel  with  the  exception 
of  two  roads.  One  of  the  closed  roads  is  impassable  and 
is  no  longer  used  and  the  other  road  is  currently  limited 
to  administrative  access.  There  are  65  miles  of  BLM 
roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would  be 
designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

BLM  roads  to  the  boundary  of  state  land  would  remain 
open  for  administrative  travel  including  state 
leaseholders.  These  roads  would  also  be  open  for  public 
travel,  if  shown  to  meet  Monument  objectives.  The 
BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  on  roads 
open  to  the  public  that  lead  to  or  from  state  land.  There 
are  80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to  state 
land. 


The  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain  roads  to  access 
areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed  recreation  (hunting, 
geological  areas,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing 
reservoirs,  scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads), 
gas  well  sites,  major  range  improvement  projects,  and 
backcountry  airstrips. 

The  BLM  would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur 
roads  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important  wildlife 
habitat,  in  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion  and 
slope,  and  where  unique  geologic  formations,  cultural 
sites  or  riparian  areas  are  being  degraded. 

The  BLM  reserves  the  option  to  build  new  roads  if 
necessary  to  access  blocks  of  BLM  land. 

Roads  that  are  designated  open  or  limited  (404  miles) 
would  be  open  to  all  forms  of  motorized  and  mechanized 
use  consistent  with  management  objectives  with  the 
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exception  of  2 miles  of  roads  identified  as  backcountry 
airstrips.  The  2 miles  of  roads  identified  as  backcountry 
airstrips  would  be  limited  to  the  landing  of  aircraft; 
however,  the  landing  of  aircraft  would  not  be  allowed  on 
the  other  402  miles  of  BLM  roads.  Some  roads 
designated  as  closed  could  be  designated  as  limited  to 
mechanized  (e.g.,  mountain  bike)  use  through  site- 
specific  planning  and  environmental  review. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Objectives  and  factors  were 
used  to  determine  which  roads  in  the  Monument  would 
be  open  yearlong  (293  miles),  open  seasonally  (111 
miles),  or  closed  (201  miles).  The  road  system  could  be 
modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic  patterns  or  resource 
conditions  change.  Modifications  to  the  road  system 
would  be  based  on  the  management  guidance  under  this 
alternative,  including  the  factors  listed  in  the  table  below, 
and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel  plan 
update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 


BLM  Roads  Open  Yearlong, 
Seasonally,  or  Closed 

Designation 

Road  Miles 

Open  Yearlong 

293 

Open  Seasonally  (Limited) 

111 

Winter  Range 

21 

Wildlife  Habitat  Security 

69 

Winter  Range/Habitat  Security 

12 

Erosion 

7 

Other  - Airstrips 

2 

Closed 

201 

Erosion 

13 

Other 

3 

Parallel  Road 

37 

Recreation 

2 

Redundant 

10 

Spur  Road 

135 

Wildlife 

1 

Total 

605 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Each  road 
segment  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  three  classifications 
and  a maintenance  level  that  reflects  the  appropriate 
management  objectives.  The  classification  or 
maintenance  level  could  be  changed  if  vehicle  use 
patterns  change  or  if  resource  damage  occurs.  The  BLM 
may  perform  maintenance  or  upgrades  to  control  erosion, 
or  if  not  possible,  either  reroute  or  close  the  road  for 
erosion  control. 

The  Cow  Island,  Timber  Ridge,  Knox  Ridge,  and  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area  roads  would  be  classified  as 
collector  roads  (21  miles).  The  Wood  Bottom, 
Bullwhacker,  Middle  Two  Calf,  Lower  Two  Calf, 
Woodhawk  Bottom,  and  Woodhawk  Trail  roads  would 
be  classified  as  local  roads  (41  miles).  All  other  roads 
would  be  classified  as  resource  roads  (543  miles). 

The  Cow  Island  and  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  roads 
would  be  assigned  to  a Level  4 maintenance  category  (8 
miles).  The  Wood  Bottom,  Knox  Ridge,  Timber  Ridge, 
Bullwhacker,  Middle  Two  Calf,  Lower  Two  Calf, 
Spencer  Cow  Camp,  and  Butch  Camp  roads  would  be 
assigned  to  a Level  3 maintenance  category  (56  miles). 
The  remaining  open  roads  would  fall  under  the  Level  2 
maintenance  category  (340  miles).  A Level  1 
maintenance  category  would  be  assigned  to  the  201 
miles  of  closed  roads. 

The  BLM  could  install  cattleguards  as  needed  or  where 
appropriate  on  roads  that  are  designated  open  yearlong. 

In  the  future,  the  BLM  section  of  the  PN  road  (5  miles) 
would  be  classified  as  a local  road  and  assigned  to  a 
Level  3 maintenance  category. 

The  BLM  roads  designated  closed  would  either  be 
allowed  to  reclaim  naturally  or  selected  segments  may 
require  ripping,  scarifying  and  seeding  with  a native  seed 
mix  to  control  surface  runoff.  The  Monument  Manager 
could  approve  a different  seed  mixture  to  meet 
reclamation  standards. 


Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  Level 

Road  Classification 

Miles 

Maintenance  Level  (miles) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Collector 

21 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

Local 

41 

0 

5 

36 

0 

0 

Resource 

543 

201 

335 

7 

0 

0 

Total 

605 

201 

340 

56 

8 

0 
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Exceptions  for  Travel  Off  Road  and  on  Closed  Roads 

- Travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would  be  allowed 
for  any  military,  fire,  search  and  rescue,  or  law 
enforcement  vehicle  used  for  emergency  purposes. 

For  administrative  purposes  travel  would  be  authorized 
off  road  and  on  closed  roads  for  BLM,  other  federal 
agencies,  state  and  county  agencies,  lessees  and 
permittees.  Administrative  purposes  would  be  limited  to 
those  activities  necessary  to  administer  the  permit  or 
lease.  Some  examples  of  administrative  purposes  are 
discussed  in  Alternative  A.  If  a segment  of  a closed  road 
provides  access  to  a facility  and  becomes  impassable, 
maintenance  could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis. 
There  could  be  some  new  surface  disturbance  from  road 
maintenance  activities. 

Big  game  retrieval  by  motorized  vehicles  would  be 
allowed  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on  81  miles  of  seasonally 
closed  roads  (69  miles  closed  from  September  1 through 
November  30,  and  12  miles  closed  from  September  1 
through  March  31). 

Non-motorized/  non-mechanized  game  carts  would  be 
allowed  off  road,  except  in  the  WSAs,  to  retrieve  a 
tagged  big  game  animal.  Game  carts  would  not  be 
allowed  off  road  in  the  WSAs. 

Outside  of  the  WSAs,  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles 
may  park  adjacent  to  a road  to  provide  a reasonable  safe 
distance  for  the  public  to  pass.  However,  parking  must 
be  within  50  feet  of  a road.  Parking  would  be  encouraged 
at  previously  used  sites. 

In  the  WSAs,  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may 
only  park  immediately  adjacent  to  a vehicle  way  or 
cherry  stem  road. 

Signing  - Existing  traffic  control  and  directional  signs 
would  be  maintained.  New  signs  would  be  added  where 
monitoring  indicates  a need  to  enhance  safety  or  prevent 


resource  damage  or  visitor  confusion.  Roads  open  to 
motorized  and  mechanized  travel  would  be  signed  (small 
road  number  signs).  Closed  roads  would  not  be  signed 
unless  necessary  to  prevent  resource  damage. 

Aviation 

The  BLM' s goal  is  to  provide  access  for  diverse 
recreation  opportunities  while  protecting  the 
features  in  the  Monument. 

Six  airstrips  (selected  to  avoid  clusters)  would  remain 
open  for  private  aircraft  (planes,  helicopters,  hot  air 
balloons,  or  ultralights)  to  provide  opportunities  for 
recreational  backcountry  activities  such  as  camping, 
hiking,  and  sightseeing.  The  landing  of  aircraft  would 
only  be  allowed  on  these  airstrips.  The  six  airstrips  are 
Black  Butte  North,  Bullwhacker,  Cow  Creek,  Knox 
Ridge,  Left  Coulee,  and  Woodhawk.  Five  of  the  airstrips 
would  be  open  yearlong  while  the  Woodhawk  airstrip 
would  be  restricted  seasonally  to  provide  wildlife  habitat 
security  during  the  fall  hunting  season  (September  1 to 
November  30). 

The  BLM  would  allow  minimal  hand  maintenance  of 
airstrips  without  prior  approval,  but  maintenance  would 
be  limited  to  the  area  previously  disturbed.  The 
emphasis  would  be  to  keep  the  airstrips  as  backcountry 
airstrips,  only  suitable  for  landing  aircraft  equipped  to 
use  primitive  airstrips.  Mechanized  maintenance, 
improvements,  facilities  or  infrastructure  (tie  downs, 
wind  socks,  airstrip  delineators,  etc.)  would  require  prior 
approval  by  the  authorized  officer. 

All  commercial  aircraft  landing  in  the  Monument 
(planes,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons,  or  ultralights) 
would  be  required  to  utilize  specific  authorized 
backcountry  airstrips.  Seasonal  restrictions  may  apply  to 
the  commercial  use  of  these  airstrips.  Commercial  use 
would  require  prior  authorization. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Chapter  1 introduces  the  information  discussed 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  document  for  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument  (Monument). 
This  chapter  discusses  why  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  is  preparing  this  Proposed  Resource 
Management  Plan  and  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS),  how  the  public 
was  involved  in  this  planning  process,  how  issues  were 
defined  and  a number  of  other  topics.  The  information 
in  this  chapter  is  organized  into  the  following  headings: 

• Background 

• Purpose  and  Need 

• Planning  Area 

• Collaboration 

• Planning  Process 

• Scoping 

• Issues  Addressed 

• Issues  Considered  but  Not  Analyzed  Further 

• Planning  Criteria 

• Related  Plans 

• Relationship  to  BLM  Policies,  Plans,  and  Programs 

• Vision  and  Management  Goals 

• Development  of  Alternatives 

• Draft  Resource  Management  Plan 

• Final  Resource  Management  Plan 


Background 

In  May  1999,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce 
Babbitt  floated  a portion  of  the  Upper  Missouri  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  (UMNWSR)  and  toured  portions 
of  the  Missouri  Breaks.  During  this  trip,  Mr.  Babbitt 
commented  that  the  BLM  land  in  this  area  contained  a 
remarkable  variety  of  resources  and  opportunities  and 
that  perhaps  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  should 
consider  some  type  of  special  management  for  these 
lands.  His  comments  about  special  management  started 
a dialogue  among  various  organizations,  individuals, 
state  and  county  entities  and  the  BLM  about  what  special 
management  could  mean. 

In  June  and  July  of  1999,  the  BLM  held  1 1 open  houses 
across  the  state  with  regard  to  a special  designation  for 
the  area  and  planning  objectives  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
bicentennial  (BLM  1999).  Comments  regarding  the 
proposal  for  a special  designation  ranged  from  opposing 
any  new  or  added  designation  to  making  the  area 
wilderness.  Overall,  the  feedback  expressed  during  the 
open  houses  and  in  many  comment  letters  opposed  any 
change  in  management  along  the  Missouri,  and  the  idea 
of  another  federal  designation  produced  fairly  universal 


opposition.  Many  comments  opposed  making  the  area  a 
national  park.  Some  comments  recognized  that  there  is  a 
need  to  increase  BLM’s  capability  to  manage  the  river; 
however,  those  comments  suggested  working  within  the 
existing  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
designation.  Some  comments  reflected  a desire  to  keep 
the  area  primitive,  but  did  not  indicate  a specific  need  for 
a designation  in  order  to  maintain  the  primitive  nature  of 
the  area. 

In  August  1999,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s  office 
asked  the  Central  Montana  Resource  Advisory  Council 
(RAC)  to  develop  and  recommend  broad  guidelines,  or  a 
framework,  to  manage  BLM  land  in  the  Missouri  Breaks 
area  (DOI  News  Release  of  July  23,  1999,  and  RAC 
1999a). 

The  RAC  met  monthly  from  August  through  December 
1999,  to  discuss  broad  guidelines  for  the  Missouri 
Breaks  area.  During  the  October  and  November 
meetings,  the  RAC  hosted  public  meetings  in  Lewistown 
and  Havre  to  provide  opportunities  for  public  comment 
about  the  concept  of  special  management  for  these  lands 
(RAC  1999b,  1999c).  In  December  1999,  the  RAC 
forwarded  a 16-page  recommendation  package  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior’s  office  (RAC  1999d).  This 
package  outlined  the  RAC’s  interpretation  of  the  public 
comments  it  had  gathered  and  offered  recommendations 
for  a number  of  resource  programs,  should  the  BLM  land 
be  designated  for  special  management.  The  RAC 
recommendations  are  summarized  in  Appendix  A along 
with  an  explanation  of  how  those  recommendations  were 
addressed  in  the  RMP/EIS. 

In  May  2000,  Mr.  Babbitt  hosted  a public  meeting  at  the 
University  of  Great  Falls  in  Great  Falls,  Montana  (Great 
Falls  Tribune,  May  3,  2000).  The  following  day,  Mr. 
Babbitt  hosted  a breakfast  meeting  in  Fort  Benton, 
Montana,  and  then  flew  over  the  Breaks  to  Lewistown, 
where  he  again  met  with  a variety  of  organizations  and 
individuals  (Great  Falls  Tribune,  May  5,  2000).  These 
sessions  were  question-and-answer  opportunities  about 
special  management  of  BLM  land  in  this  area. 

The  Monument  was  established  on  January  17,  2001, 
when  President  Clinton  issued  a Proclamation  (Appendix 
B)  under  the  provisions  of  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906. 
The  Proclamation  states  that  the  Monument  contains 
many  natural  resources  on  BLM  land  in  the  Missouri 
Breaks  (Appendix  C).  From  Fort  Benton  downstream  to 
the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area,  the  Monument  includes 
149  miles  of  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  the  adjacent  Breaks  country,  and  portions 
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of  Arrow  Creek,  Antelope  Creek,  and  the  Judith  River. 
The  Monument  also  includes  six  wilderness  study  areas, 
the  Cow  Creek  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern, 
and  segments  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic 
Trail  and  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail.  These 
objects,  individually  and  collectively,  in  the  context  of 
the  natural  environment  that  supports  and  protects  them, 
are  the  resources  discussed  throughout  this  document. 

The  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument  is 
part  of  the  BLM’s  National  Landscape  Conservation 
System  (NLCS):  a diverse  program  that  incorporates 
National  Conservation  Areas,  National  Monuments, 
Wilderness  Areas,  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers,  and  National  Historic  and  Scenic  Trails. 
The  mission  of  the  Conservation  System  is  to  conserve, 
protect  and  restore  nationally  significant  landscapes  that 
have  outstanding  cultural,  ecological  and  scientific 
values  for  present  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 
This  27  million  acre  Conservation  System  is  said  to  be 
the  most  innovative  U.S.  land  management  program  in 
the  last  50  years,  joining  together  the  crown  jewels  of  the 
BLM’s  cultural,  natural  and  scientific  assets.  Instead  of 
protecting  “islands”  of  special  land,  it  conserves  whole 
landscapes. 

The  BLM  recognizes  the  role  of  landowners  and 
ranchers  in  maintaining  the  unique  character  of  the 
Missouri  Breaks  and  that  they  are  an  important  part  of 
the  area’s  history.  This  was  also  recognized  by  the  RAC 
in  the  1999  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  where 
they  stated,  “The  Missouri  River  and  Missouri  Breaks 
conjure  images  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  American 
West.  Thanks  to  careful  stewardship  of  both  private  and 
public  land  here,  the  character  of  the  region  has  changed 
little  since  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  it  some  200  years 
ago.”  Livestock  grazing  on  BLM  land  is  an  integral  part 
of  managing  the  Monument.  The  Proclamation  states, 
“Laws,  regulations,  and  policies  followed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  issuing  and  administering 
grazing  permits  or  leases  on  all  lands  under  its 
jurisdiction  shall  continue  to  apply  with  regard  to  the 
lands  in  the  monument.” 


Purpose  and  Need 

The  purpose  of  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  as 
required  by  the  Proclamation  (Appendix  B),  is  to  provide 
a comprehensive  plan  for  managing  the  Monument  and 
site-specific,  detailed  plans  for  managing  transportation, 
visitor  use,  and  oil  and  gas  leases  in  a manner  that 
protects  the  objects  identified  in  the  Proclamation,  while 
recognizing  valid  existing  rights.  The  Proclamation 
requires  that  the  BLM  manage  the  Monument  in  order  to 
implement  the  purpose  of  the  Proclamation.  The 
purpose  of  the  Proclamation  is  to  set  apart  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  objects,  which  include,  but  are 


not  limited  to  the  following:  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Historic  Trail,  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Trail,  and  Cow  Creek  Area  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern;  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  greater  sage-grouse,  prairie 
dogs,  mule  deer,  and  their  respective  habitats; 
cottonwood  gallery  forest  ecosystems;  fish,  including 
paddlefish  populations  and  pallid  sturgeon;  birds  and 
their  habitat,  including  falcons,  eagles,  and  hawks; 
archaeological,  historic,  and  cultural  sites,  including 
trails  and  homesteads. 

There  is  a need  for  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 
because  the  existing  management  of  the  Monument, 
governed  by  the  West  HiLine  RMP  (BLM  1988,  1992a), 
Judith-Valley-Phillips  RMP  (BLM  1994a),  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Management 
Plan  Update  (BLM  1993)  and  the  State  Director’s 
Interim  Guidance  for  Managing  the  Monument  (BLM 
2001a),  may  not  always  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  Monument  in  a manner  that  will  sufficiently  protect 
the  objects  as  identified  in  the  Proclamation. 


Planning  Area 

The  Monument  includes  about  375,000  acres  of  BLM 
land  in  northcentral  Montana  in  Blaine,  Chouteau, 
Fergus  and  Phillips  Counties.  This  planning  area  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.1.  The  Monument  also  includes  about 
396,000  acres  of  federal  minerals.  The  BLM  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  private  or  state  land  and  minerals,  and 
these  lands  and  minerals  are  not  part  of  the  Monument. 
The  Monument  generally  corresponds  with  the  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  from  Fort 
Benton  downstream  to  approximately  Arrow  Creek, 
where  the  Monument  begins  to  widen  from  5 to  16  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Missouri  River  downstream  to  the 
Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Table  1.1 
lists  the  Monument  surface  acres  by  county. 
Approximately  80,000  acres  of  private  land  and  39,000 
acres  of  state  land  are  intermingled  with  the  Monument. 


Table  1.1 

BLM  Surface  Ownership  by  County 

Monument 

County 

Surface  Acres 

Blaine 

150,239 

Chouteau 

40,386 

Fergus 

131,355 

Phillips 

52,683 

Total  Acres 

374,663 

Source:  (BLM  2003a) 
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Figure  1.1  Planning  Area 
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Collaboration 

In  1999,  the  RAC  established  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
RAC  Subgroup  to  analyze  the  recreational  activities  on 
the  UMNWSR  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
RAC  concerning  future  management  opportunities  for 
the  river.  Over  the  course  of  3 1/2  years,  the  subgroup 
worked  with  the  BLM  and  the  University  of  Montana  to 
generate  high  quality  information  concerning  visitor 
expectations,  resource  conditions,  and  the  potential  to 
align  recreation  use  with  the  objectives  of  landowners, 
residents,  and  businesses  in  the  area.  In  January  and 
March  2002,  the  subgroup  presented  a series  of 
recommendations  concerning  a variety  of  people- 
management  issues  on  the  UMNWSR,  and  many  of  the 
recommendations  were  approved  by  the  RAC  (RAC 
2002a,  2002b).  The  subgroup  translated  its  prior  work 
into  ideas  that  could  be  incorporated  in  the  RMP  and 
presented  its  recommendations  in  a May  2003  report  to 
the  RAC  (RAC  2003). 

In  2001,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton  asked 
local  officials  for  their  ideas  regarding  federally 
mandated  land  use  management  plans  for  new  national 
monuments.  In  response  to  this  request,  Montana 
Governor  Judy  Martz  appointed  a task  force  to  develop 
recommendations  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
task  force  conducted  three  public  meetings  to  gather 
public  input  and  also  solicited  written  comments. 
Approximately  1,700  letters  were  received.  In  August 

2001,  the  Governor’s  Task  Force  provided  nine 
recommendations  for  the  Secretary’s  consideration 
(Montana  2001a).  These  recommendations  were 
considered  during  the  development  of  this  RMP/EIS  and 
are  summarized  in  Appendix  D along  with  an 
explanation  of  how  the  recommendations  were 
addressed. 

In  the  summer  of  2002,  the  BLM  invited  state,  local  and 
tribal  governments  to  become  formal  partners,  known  as 
cooperating  agencies,  for  developing  the  RMP/EIS.  The 
State  of  Montana  and  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus  and 
Phillips  Counties  accepted  this  invitation  and  are 
cooperating  agencies  in  all  phases  of  the  RMP/EIS 
preparation,  with  BLM  acting  as  the  lead  agency. 

The  Central  Montana  RAC  continues  to  be  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  the  RMP/EIS.  RAC  members 
attended  the  scoping  open  houses  in  July  and  August 

2002,  to  listen  to  the  public  discussions  with  resource 
specialists  concerning  issues  related  to  managing  the 
Monument.  In  July  2003,  the  RAC  assisted  the  BLM  by 
facilitating  a public  discussion  on  management 
opportunities  during  a series  of  workshops  conducted  to 
help  develop  alternatives  for  the  RMP/EIS.  The  RAC 
appointed  members  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
monthly  interdisciplinary  team  meetings.  In  February, 
April,  June,  September,  and  December  2004,  the  RAC 


reviewed  the  preliminary  alternatives  for  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  provided  recommendations  to  the  BLM. 

Throughout  preparation  of  the  2005  Draft  RMP/EIS  and 
this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  consultation  and 
coordination  have  been  important  components  of  this 
planning  effort.  Public  meetings,  information  mailings 
and  individual  contacts  with  other  governmental 
agencies,  American  Indian  tribes,  interest  groups  and  the 
general  public  were  used  to  gather  information  for  the 
RMP/EIS.  Consultation  and  coordination  will  continue 
with  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  Record  of  Decision, 
and  implementation.  A list  of  the  public  involvement 
opportunities  conducted  can  be  found  in  Chapter  5. 


Planning  Process 

Figure  1.2  shows  the  major  steps  in  the  planning  process 
that  led  to  the  publication  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  the 
steps  for  completing  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  The 
major  steps  in  Figure  1.2  are  described  in  subsequent 
sections  of  this  chapter. 


Scoping 

The  scoping  process  identifies  land  use  issues  and 
conflicts.  These  issues  stem  from  new  information  or 
changed  circumstances,  the  need  to  address 
environmental  concerns,  or  a need  to  reassess  the 
appropriate  mix  of  allowable  uses  based  on  new 
information. 

Scoping  is  the  first  step  in  the  planning  process  and 
closely  involves  the  public  with  identifying  issues, 
providing  resource  or  other  information,  and  developing 
planning  criteria  to  guide  preparation  of  the  RMP. 

On  April  24,  2002,  a Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  the  RMP 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  This  notice 
marked  the  beginning  of  a scoping  effort  that  would 
invite  extensive  public  involvement  as  a means  of 
helping  define  the  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the 
RMP/EIS. 

The  notice  was  followed  by  news  releases  in  April  and 
June  2002,  updates  to  the  public  in  May  and  June  2002,  a 
newsletter  in  June  2002,  and  a newspaper-type  handout 
in  July  2002.  All  of  these  information  tools  conveyed 
information  about  the  planning  process,  scoping  open 
houses,  potential  issues  and  questions/answers  about  the 
Monument. 

The  scoping  process  invited  public  participation  through 
written  comments,  emails  and  open  houses.  Eleven  open 
houses  were  held  between  July  8 and  August  6,  2002. 
Over  320  people  attended  the  open  houses,  and  the 
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public  provided  5,700  comment  letters  and  emails  (BLM 
2002a).  All  of  the  scoping  comments  were  read,  and 
1,766  specific  comments  were  identified  and  coded 
(BLM  2002b). 


Figure  1.2 

Steps  in  Preparing  the 
Resource  Management  Plan 


Issues  Addressed 

The  preliminary  issues  were  identified  in  the  Preparation 
Plan  for  the  RMP  (BLM  2002c).  They  were  identified 
by  the  BLM  and  other  agencies  at  meetings,  and/or  were 
suggested  by  individuals  and  groups  by  way  of  phone 
calls,  emails,  letters  and  past  meetings  concerning  the 
proposed  designation.  They  represented  the  BLM’s 
expectations  (prior  to  scoping)  about  what  concerns  or 
problems  exist  with  current  management.  The 
preliminary  issues  were  included  in  a June  2002 
newsletter  and  displayed  during  the  scoping  open  houses 
in  July  and  August  2002.  They  were  then  modified 
based  on  the  scoping  comments  and  expanded  to  include 
a new  issue:  economic  and  social  conditions  (BLM 
2002a). 

From  data  collection  and  analysis  perspectives,  some  of 
the  following  six  issues  overlap  one  another,  and  each 
contains  a number  of  different  sub-issues  which  address 
more  specific  uses  and  resources  related  to  the  topic. 
Appendix  E presents  more  detailed  information  about 
these  issues. 


Scoping 


• Publish  a Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  an  RMP/EIS  in  the 
Federal  Register 

• Host  public  scoping  open  houses 

• Provide  a summary  of  the  public’s  scoping  comments 

• Identify  Issues 

• Prepare  planning  criteria  for  the  RMP/EIS 

• Collect  resource  data 


Development  of  Alternatives 

• Draft  Vision  and  Management  Goals 

• Host  public  workshops  to  gather  management  ideas 

• Provide  a summary  of  the  public’s  alternative  development 
comments 

• Organize  public  management  ideas  into  alternatives 

• Begin  writing  the  RMP/EIS 


Draft  Resource  Management  Plan 


How  will  human  activities  and  uses  be  managed? 

The  Monument  provides  a variety  of  activities  and  uses. 
Recreational  activities  include  motorized  and  non- 
motorized  touring;  upland  game  bird  and  big  and  small 
game  hunting;  backpacking;  horseback  riding; 
sightseeing;  pleasure  driving;  river  floating;  motorized 
river  boating;  and  the  backcountry  use  of  small  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  on  primitive  landing  strips.  A subgroup  of 
the  Central  Montana  RAC  addressed  visitor  use 
recommendations  for  the  river  portion  of  the  Monument. 
The  designation  of  the  Bear  Paw  Battlefield  National 
Park  in  2005  may  result  in  increased  use  along  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historic  Trail.  The  BLM  Missouri 
Breaks  Interpretive  Center  in  Fort  Benton,  which  opened 
in  2006,  focuses  on  Monument  values  and  uses  both  on 
the  Missouri  River  and  in  the  uplands. 

Commercial  guides  and  outfitters,  operating  under 
special  recreation  permits  from  the  BLM,  provide 
services  related  to  some  recreational  activities  such  as 
hunting  and  river  floating.  Increased  visitation  has  led  to 
increased  demands  for  visitor  services,  requests  for 
outfitter  permits,  requests  for  aerial  tours  of  the 
Monument,  and  a higher  demand  for  emergency  services 
such  as  search  and  rescue. 


• Identify  a Preferred  Alternative 

• Issue  a Draft  RMP/EIS 

• Provide  a 90-day  public  comment  period  on  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS 

• Host  public  open  houses  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS 

• Review  and  analyze  public  comments  on  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS 


Proposed  Resource  Management 
Plan/Final  EIS 


Select  a Preferred  Alternative 

Issue  a Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 

Provide  a 30-day  protest  period 

Provide  a 60-day  Governor’s  consistency  review  period 

Approve  the  RMP 

Issue  a Record  of  Decision 


A number  of  non-recreational  uses  also  occur  in  the 
Monument,  including  rights-of-way  for  roads,  utility 
lines  and  communication  sites,  livestock  grazing,  etc. 
All  of  these  activities  have  an  effect  on  the  area’s 
environment  and  on  local  communities  surrounding  the 
Monument.  Careful  management  of  these  activities  is 
crucial  to  protecting  the  Monument  resources. 
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In  some  instances,  such  as  oil  and  gas  leasing  within  the 
Monument,  valid  existing  rights  are  in  effect  and  must  be 
recognized  in  the  RMP.  In  March  2000,  the  Montana 
Wilderness  Association  filed  suit  challenging  BLM’s 
issuance  of  three  of  these  leases,  alleging  the  BLM  did 
not  fully  comply  with  NEPA,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act.  In 
March  2004.  the  Montana  Federal  District  Court  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs  and  ordered  the  BLM  to  prepare  an 
EIS  for  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  program  that  covers  the 
three  leases.  In  January  2006,  the  District  Court 
enjoined  activity  on  the  three  leases  until  BLM  could 
demonstrate  compliance  with  the  directives  set  forth  in 
the  March  2004  order.  The  leases  involved  in  the  suit,  as 
well  as  nine  others  in  the  Monument,  were  based  on  the 
BLM’s  1988  West  HiLine  RMP.  In  light  of  the  court’s 
ruling,  the  BLM  believes  all  12  Monument  leases  based 
on  the  West  HiLine  RMP  should  be  analyzed  in  this 
Monument  RMP.  This  RMP  will  consider  the  current 
stipulations  that  apply  to  the  12  leases  issued  under  the 
West  HiLine  RMP,  and  the  conditions  of  approval  or 
mitigating  measures  that  should  be  applied  to  surface 
occupancy  and  surface-disturbing  activities  associated 
with  all  43  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument,  which 
cover  about  42,000  acres.  To  fully  comply  with  the 
January  2006  court  order,  this  RMP  also  addresses  a no 
lease  alternative  for  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  The  no 
lease  alternative  is  addressed  as  a subalternative, 
Alternative  ENL,  which  would  not  allow  surface 
disturbance  or  the  processing  of  applications  for  permits 
to  drill  (APD). 

What  facilities  and  infrastructure  are  appropriate  to 
provide  visitor  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  Monument? 

The  planning  area  is  characterized  as  a predominantly 
natural  environment  with  few  facilities  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  visitors  other  than  those  along  the 
UMNWSR.  Currently,  the  BLM  has  an  interpretive 
center  and  offices  located  in  Fort  Benton,  and  a variety 
of  recreation  sites  along  the  UMNWSR.  Additional 
facilities  may  be  needed  for  visitor  safety  and 
information,  and  to  address  human  sanitation,  vehicle 
use  and  other  resource  uses  and  impacts. 

How  will  the  BLM  manage  resource  uses  and  protect 
the  biological,  historical,  cultural,  and  visual  values  of 
the  Monument? 

Various  ways  of  protecting  resources  include  enforcing 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  educating  visitors, 
managing  access,  setting  management  and  research 
priorities,  suppressing  wildfires  and  managing  fuels, 
restoring  degraded  ecological  conditions,  or  some 
combination  of  these  approaches. 

Some  of  the  Monument’s  major  resources  that  require 
BLM  management  decisions  include  cultural,  recreation. 


riparian  communities,  vegetation  and  water  resources,  as 
well  as  biodiversity  and  wildlife  habitat. 

How  will  Monument  management  be  integrated  with 
other  agency  and  community  plans? 

The  BLM  has  a strong  commitment  to  work  with  other 
agencies  and  communities  in  managing  the  Monument. 
Coordination  with  state  agencies  that  have  jurisdiction 
over  resources  within  the  Monument  is  essential  for 
effective  management.  These  agencies  include  Montana 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  and  the  Montana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 

Monument  objectives  call  for  a significant  portion  of 
visitor  services  related  to  the  Monument  to  be  located  in 
the  surrounding  communities  rather  than  within  the 
Monument.  In  order  to  do  this,  a good  working 
relationship  with  local  tourism  and  service  providers 
must  be  developed  and  maintained.  Agreements  with  the 
local  counties  and  communities  for  coordinating 
activities  and  needs  such  as  planning,  transportation, 
emergency  services  (i.e.,  search  and  rescue),  law 
enforcement,  infrastructure  and  tourism  need  to  be 
explored. 

How  will  transportation  and  access  be  managed? 

A network  of  local,  collector  and  resource  roads 
currently  provides  access  to  many  areas  of  the 
Monument.  County  roads  are  routinely  graded  and 
maintained  by  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus  and  Phillips 
Counties,  while  BLM-managed  routes  receive  various 
levels  of  maintenance  based  on  a BLM  maintenance 
schedule.  The  current  road  system  may  not  be  adequate 
or  may  require  modifying  to  increase  protection  for 
resources  in  the  Monument,  address  conflicts  of  use, 
and/or  provide  improved  travel  opportunities. 

How  will  Monument  management  affect  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  area? 

The  Monument  can  provide  tourism,  hunting,  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  while  bolstering  the  economy  of 
Montana.  Monument  management  must  recognize  the 
continuation  of  existing  land  ownership  and  the 
economic  activities  that  are  dependent  on  the  land  and  its 
natural  resources. 

Issues  Considered  but  Not 
Analyzed  Further 

Scoping  also  identified  29  issues,  topics,  or  questions 
that  can  be  addressed  by  current  management,  BLM 
policy,  administrative  action,  or  that  were  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  RMP/EIS.  Some  of  these  issues  are 
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summarized  below,  while  Appendix  F offers  more  detail 
about  all  29  of  these  issues,  topics  and  questions. 

Livestock  are  adversely  impacting  riparian  and 
upland  health. 

The  Proclamation  affirms  that  “Laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
issuing  and  administering  grazing  permits  or  leases  on  all 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall  continue  to  apply  with 
regard  to  the  lands  in  the  Monument.”  The  Monument 
designation  in  itself  does  not  mandate  a need  for  an 
adjustment  of  forage  allocated  to  livestock.  The 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  were  established  in 
1997  and  apply  to  all  BLM  land  in  northcentral  Montana, 
including  the  Monument.  Standard  No.  1 established  the 
indicators  for  healthy  upland  areas  that  contribute  to 
proper  functioning  conditions  in  the  uplands.  Standard 
No.  2 established  the  indictors  for  healthy  riparian  areas 
that  contribute  to  proper  functioning  conditions  in 
riparian  and  wetland  areas.  In  addition,  grazing 
management  guidelines  specifically  emphasize 
management  practices  that  would  maintain  and/or 
improve  rangeland  health. 

The  watershed  planning  and  grazing  permit/lease 
renewal  process  assessed  the  impact  of  livestock  grazing 
on  the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health,  as  well  as  other 
resource  management  goals.  Part  of  the  assessment 
process  included  reviewing  allotments  for  their 
suitability  for  grazing,  stocking  levels,  seasons  of  use, 
duration  of  grazing  and  other  grazing  management 
practices  and  their  impact  on  other  resources.  When 
livestock  grazing  was  identified  as  a cause  for  not 
meeting  standards  or  resource  management  goals, 
corrective  actions  were  identified.  The  results  of 
standards  assessments  and  the  corresponding  corrective 
actions  can  be  found  in  the  watershed  plans.  Not  all 
implementation  actions  occur  immediately  because  of 
funding  and  resources  available.  Through  ongoing 
monitoring  and  management  strategies,  implementation 
is  continuing.  Grazing  management  is  discussed  further 
in  Chapters  2 and  3 under  Vegetation  - Native  Plants  and 
Vegetation  - Riparian. 

Management  of  the  Monument  needs  to  recognize  the 
need  for  adequate  funding,  including  enforcement 
and  interpretation  activities.  Does  the  BLM  have  the 
capability  to  implement  a management  plan  for  the 
Monument? 

Decisions  from  an  RMP  are  implemented  over  a period 
of  years  depending  on  budget  and  staff  availability. 
Enforcement  and  education  to  protect  the  values  of  the 
Monument  will  be  part  of  this  implementation.  Funding 
levels  affect  the  timing  and  implementation  of 
management  actions  and  project  proposals,  but  do  not 
affect  the  decisions  made  in  an  RMP.  In  Fiscal  Year 


2007,  the  Monument  was  managed  with  a staff  of  19  that 
included  six  seasonal  employees,  along  with  support 
from  six  individuals  in  other  BLM  offices.  (This  does 
not  include  other  support  services  such  as  procurement, 
engineering,  information  resources,  fire,  etc.)  This  issue 
is  addressed  by  BLM  policy  and  budgets  during 
implementation. 

How  will  the  quality  of  the  river  experience  be 
maintained  or  improved  relative  to  supersonic  flights 
and  sonic  booms? 

The  Monument  is  located  beneath  the  Hays  Military 
Operations  Area  (MOA),  which  overlies  a large  portion 
of  northcentral  Montana  at  altitudes  ranging  from  300 
feet  above  ground  level  to  18,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  the 
responsibility  to  plan,  manage,  and  control  the  structure 
and  use  of  all  airspace  over  the  United  States,  including 
the  Hays  MOA.  This  issue  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
RMP  since  the  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  for 
this  MOA. 

How  should  the  communities  near  the  Monument 
prosper  with  management  of  the  Monument? 

The  BLM  has  a strong  commitment  to  work  with 
communities  in  managing  the  Monument,  including 
activities  and  needs  such  as  planning,  transportation, 
emergency  services,  law  enforcement,  infrastructure,  and 
tourism.  Throughout  the  RMP,  opportunities  to  work 
with  private  landowners  and  surrounding  communities 
have  been  identified,  and  we  can  assess  effects  to 
communities  from  our  activities.  However,  preparation 
of  specific  community  economic  development  plans  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  RMP. 

Leave  private  land  out  of  the  Monument. 

The  Proclamation  designating  the  Monument  applies  to 
“all  lands  and  interests  in  lands  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States  within  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
described  on  the  map  . . . .”  The  BLM  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  private  land  and  minerals. 

What  is  the  BLM’s  authority  to  regulate  recreational 
activities  on  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  including  recreation  user  fees  and 
motorized  watercraft  restrictions? 

FLPMA  gives  the  BLM  general  authority  to  regulate  and 
enforce  the  occupancy  and  use  of  the  public  lands 
through  permits  and  fees  (43  USC  1732(b),  1733 
(1994)).  Through  2004,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964  empowered  the  BLM  to 
issue  Special  Recreation  Permits  (SRPs)  according  to  its 
own  procedures  and  fee  schedules  (16  USC  4601-6a(c) 
(1994)).  These  SRPs  help  manage  group  activities, 
recreation  events,  motorized  recreation  vehicle  activities. 
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and  other  special  recreation  uses  in  accordance  with 
procedures  at  fees  established  by  the  agency  involved. 

The  Federal  Lands  Recreation  Enhancement  Act 
(FLREA)  of  2004  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authority  to  issue  SRPs  and  charge  fees  connected  to 
issuing  those  permits.  This  authority  began  in  2005,  and 
applies  to  group  activities,  recreation  events  and 
motorized  vehicle  use  activities  on  federal  recreational 
lands  and  waters.  This  act  replaces  the  BLM  authority  to 
charge  fees  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act. 

Bureau  regulations  (43  CFR  2930)  require  SRPs  for  all 
commercial  uses  on  the  public  lands  and  waters  that  the 
BLM  manages,  including  permits  for  any  uses  in  special 
areas  such  as  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  The  BLM  can 
manage,  require  and  enforce  permits  and  fees  within  a 
wild  and  scenic  river  to  protect  the  river  values,  even  if 
the  river  users  do  not  set  foot  upon  BLM  land  (63  IBLA 
at  381-82).  Management  activities  and  enforcement  are 
designed  to  protect  public  lands,  property,  users, 
occupants,  resources,  and  activities  on  or  having  a clear 
potential  to  affect  lands  adjacent  to  BLM  land  or  related 
waters. 


Planning  Criteria 

The  BLM  planning  regulations  (43  CFR  1610.4-2) 
require  planning  criteria  to  guide  preparation  of  the 
RMP.  Planning  criteria  are  the  constraints  or  ground 
rules  that  guide  and  direct  the  preparation  of  the  plan. 
They  ensure  the  plan  is  tailored  to  the  identified  issues 
and  that  unnecessary  data  collection  and  analyses  are 
avoided. 

The  following  criteria  were  developed  based  on 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  agency  guidance,  and 
the  result  of  public  comment. 

• The  RMP/EIS  will  be  completed  in  compliance  with 
FLPMA  and  NEPA  and  all  other  applicable  laws.  It 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  establishing 
Proclamation  to  protect  the  Monument’s  cultural 
features  and  natural  resources. 

• The  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National 
Monument  planning  team  will  work  cooperatively 
with  the  State  of  Montana,  tribal  governments, 
county  and  municipal  governments,  other  federal 
agencies,  and  all  other  interested  groups,  agencies, 
and  individuals.  Public  participation  will  be 
encouraged  throughout  the  process. 

• The  RMP/EIS  will  not  address  boundary 

adjustments.  Boundaries  were  established  by  the 


President  and  cannot  be  adjusted  administratively  by 
the  BLM. 

• The  management  plan  will  establish  the  guidance 
upon  which  the  BLM  will  rely  in  managing  the 
Monument. 

• The  RMP/EIS  will  emphasize  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  Monument’s  natural  resources 
and  emphasize  the  BLM’s  mission  to  serve  the 
diverse  outdoor  recreation  demands  of  visitors  while 
helping  them  maintain  the  sustainable  conditions 
needed  to  conserve  their  lands  and  their  recreation 
choices  (BLM  2003b). 

• The  RMP/EIS  will  recognize  valid  existing  rights 
and  outline  the  process  the  BLM  will  use  after 
completion  of  the  management  plan  to  address 
existing  mining  claims,  or  to  address  applications 
for  other  land  use  authorizations.  The  RMP  will 
include  a natural  gas  development  plan. 

• The  lifestyles  and  concerns  of  area  residents, 
including  grazing  and  ranching,  will  be  recognized 
in  the  plan. 

• Any  lands  located  within  the  Monument's 
administrative  boundary,  which  are  acquired  by  the 
BLM  to  accomplish  purposes  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated,  will  be  managed 
consistent  with  the  RMP/EIS,  subject  to  any 
constraints  associated  with  the  acquisition. 

• The  plan  will  recognize  the  state’s  responsibility  and 
authority  to  manage  wildlife.  The  BLM  will  consult 
with  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  as  necessary. 

• The  RMP/EIS  will  include  a transportation  plan  that 
addresses  transportation  and  access,  and  will 
identify  where  better  access  is  warranted,  where 
access  should  remain  as  is,  and  where  less  access  is 
appropriate  to  protect  Monument  resources. 

• Grazing  management  is  regulated  by  laws  and 
regulations  other  than  the  Monument  Proclamation. 
The  plan  will  incorporate  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock 
Grazing  Management  as  established  in  the 
Montana/Dakotas  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management 
EIS  (BLM  1997).  The  BLM  will  continue  to 
implement  recently  completed  watershed  and/or 
activity  plans. 

• The  planning  process  will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
involve  American  Indian  tribal  governments  and 
will  provide  for  the  protection  of  traditional  values 
and  traditional  cultural  properties. 
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• Decisions  in  the  RMP/EIS  will  strive  to  be 
compatible  with  the  existing  plans  and  policies  of 
adjacent  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  as  long  as 
the  decisions  are  consistent  with  the  purposes, 
policies,  and  programs  of  federal  law  and 
regulations  applicable  to  public  lands. 


Related  Plans 

This  section  discusses  other  plans  that  are  germane  to  the 
development  of  this  RMP.  The  BLM  planning 
regulations  require  that  RMPs  be  . . consistent  with 
officially  approved  or  adopted  resource-related  plans, 
and  the  policies  and  programs  contained  therein,  of  other 
federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments  and 
American  Indian  tribes,  so  long  as  the  guidance  and 
resource  management  plans  are  also  consistent  with  the 
purposes,  policies  and  programs  of  federal  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  public  lands.  . . .”  (43  CFR 
1610.3-2(a)). 

Management  actions  identified  in  the  alternatives  are  not 
known  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  planning  documents. 

Chinook-Blaine  County  Comprehensive  Plan  (1979) 

The  comprehensive  plan  provides  information  on 
population,  projected  land  needs  for  residential  growth, 
land  use,  public  facilities,  natural  resources,  and  land  use 
problems.  The  plan  also  provides  land  use  policy 
recommendations  for  land  use,  public  investments,  and 
local  governmental  administrative  policy  changes. 

Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
Comprehensive  Management  Plan  (1982) 

This  plan  outlines  management  objectives,  practices,  and 
responsibilities,  and  emphasizes  partnerships  in  trail 
administration. 

Heartland  Montana  Economic  Development  Plan: 
1987-1992  for  Lewistown/Fergus  County  (1987) 

The  economic  development  plan  provides  information  on 
the  economy,  including  population  and  basic  industries, 
resources,  and  constraints  to  realizing  development 
potential.  The  plan  also  provides  business  objectives  and 
a community  vision. 

Black-footed  Ferret  Recovery  Plan  (1988) 

The  plan  outlines  steps  for  recovery  of  the  black-footed 
ferret  throughout  its  historical  range.  A six-step  process 
is  outlined  beginning  with  ensuring  success  of  captive 
breeding,  locating  reintroduction  habitat,  finding  other 
populations  of  ferrets,  devising  release  strategies, 
managing  reintroduced  and  other  populations,  and 


building  programs  for  public  support  of  the  recovery 
effort. 

Nez  Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo)  National  Historic  Trail 
Comprehensive  Plan  (1990)  and  Interpretive  Strategy 
(1990) 

In  addition  to  items  concerning  objectives  and  practices 
to  be  observed  in  trail  management  and  trail  marking 
requirements  given  in  Section  5(e)  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act,  the  comprehensive  plan  addresses  the 
following  items: 

• Identification  of  non-federal  lands  outside  of  the 
high  potential  route  segments  needed  for  access  to 
the  National  Historic  Trail,  development  of  trailhead 
and  trailside  facilities,  and  protection,  interpretation, 
and  visitor  use  of  historic  sites. 

• Designation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
complementary  state  and  local  components  found  to 
qualify  as  parts  of  the  National  Historic  Trail, 
provided  they  are  administered  without  expense  to 
the  United  States. 

• Recognition  of  the  need  for  habitat  and  visitor  use 
management  with  respect  to  endangered  species. 

• Where  segments  of  the  Nez  Perce  route  have  been 
designated  by  Congress  and  such  segments  are 
within  existing  wilderness  and  other  more  restrictive 
forms  of  management,  the  trail  shall  be  administered 
with  the  requirements  of  wilderness  management 
and/or  other  such  management. 

• Direction  on  how  the  national  identity  of  the  trail 
shall  be  preserved  and  made  known  to  trail  users, 
consistent  with  the  nationally  recognized  signing 
system. 

• Identification  of  the  relationship  and  alternatives  for 
interconnecting  portions  of  the  Oregon  and  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Historic  Trails,  and  the 
Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail. 

Fergus  County  Land  Use  Policy  (1992) 

The  policy  is  the  county  land  use  plan  developed  by  the 
Fergus  County  government  to  guide  the  use  of  lands  and 
resources  in  Fergus  County  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
private  landowners.  The  nature  and  intent  of  Fergus 
County’s  land  use  policy  is  to  protect  the  customs  and 
cultures  of  county  citizens  through  protection  of  private 
property  rights,  the  facilitation  of  a free  market  economy 
and  the  establishment  of  a process  to  ensure  self- 
determination  by  Fergus  County  residents. 
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Recovery  Plan  for  the  Pallid  Sturgeon  (1993) 

The  recovery  plan  describes  the  distribution,  status,  life 
history,  and  habitat-association  information  that  is 
known  about  the  pallid  sturgeon.  The  plan  provides  the 
short-  and  long-term  recovery  objectives  and  actions 
needed  to  achieve  recovery  of  the  pallid  sturgeon. 

Montana  Bald  Eagle  Management  Plan  (1994) 

The  plan  provides  landowners  and  resource  managers 
with  information  on  the  biology  of  bald  eagles  and 
management  guidelines  to  allow  informed  decisions 
about  land  use  to  help  conserve  the  species  and  its 
habitat. 

Conservation  Plan  for  Black-Tailed  and  White-Tailed 
Prairie  Dogs  in  Montana  (2002) 

The  goal  of  this  conservation  plan  for  the  State  of 
Montana  is  to  provide  for  management  of  prairie  dog 
populations  and  habitats  to  ensure  long-term  viability  of 
prairie  dogs  and  associated  species. 

Chouteau  County  Growth  Policy  Plan  (2004) 

The  plan  includes  a framework  of  goals  and  policies,  and 
an  implementation  program  that  outlines  specific  action 
steps  that  are  derived  from  the  goals  and  policies. 

Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for 
Sage  Grouse  in  Montana  - Final  (2005) 

The  plan  is  designed  to  provide  biological  information, 
identify  information  gaps,  and  facilitate  data  collection 
required  for  future  resource  management  decisions.  It 
establishes  a process  to  achieve  sage-grouse  management 
objectives  and  provides  a framework  to  guide  local 
management  efforts.  Regional  or  local  groups  will  adapt 
the  statewide  plan  to  develop  and  implement  strategies  in 
respective  geographic  areas  that  will  improve  or 
maintain  the  sagebrush  steppe  and  reduce  or  mitigate 
factors  that  may  further  reduce  habitats  or  populations. 

Relationship  to  BLM  Policies, 
Plans,  and  Programs 

A number  of  BLM  plans  relate  to  or  otherwise  govern 
management  in  the  Monument.  These  plans  are 
considered  by  the  BLM  when  specific  management 
actions  are  implemented.  However,  specific 
management  actions  from  these  plans  must  be  in 
conformance  with  the  Monument  RMP  and  Record  of 
Decision  when  completed  (43  CFR  1601.0-5(b)).  These 
plans  are  listed  below  and  provide  a perspective  of  the 
many  management  considerations  pertinent  to  the 
Monument. 


Missouri  Breaks  Grazing  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (1979) 

This  plan  addresses  the  grazing  management  program  in 
the  Missouri  Breaks  area  of  central  Montana.  This  EIS 
involves  nearly  2.2  million  acres  of  BLM  land,  including 
most  of  the  Monument. 

Prairie  Potholes  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(1982) 

This  plan  addresses  the  grazing  management  program  in 
the  prairie  potholes  area  of  northern  Montana.  This  EIS 
involves  about  1.75  million  acres  of  BLM  land, 
including  some  BLM  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  Monument. 

Northwest  Area  Noxious  Weed  Control  Program 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (1985) 

This  plan  describes  and  analyzes  the  environmental 
impacts  of  implementing  a program  for  controlling 
noxious  weeds  on  BLM  land  in  the  states  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Control 
methods  include  chemical,  manual,  mechanical,  and 
biological. 

Missouri  Breaks  Wilderness  Suitability  Study 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (1987) 

This  plan  addressed  the  environmental  consequences  of 
managing  12  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs)  as 
wilderness  or  non-wilderness,  including  the  six  WSAs  in 
the  Monument. 

Montana  Statewide  Wilderness  Study  Report  (1991) 

This  plan  provides  the  wilderness  recommendations  for 
36  WSAs  in  Montana,  including  the  six  WSAs  in  the 
Monument. 

Vegetation  Treatment  on  BLM  Lands  in  Thirteen 
Western  States  (1991) 

This  plan  assesses  the  environmental  consequences  of 
implementing  a vegetation  treatment  program  to  manage 
a variety  of  vegetation  species  on  BLM  land  in  the 
Western  United  States.  The  vegetation  treatment 
program  responds  to  many  different  control 
requirements,  including  suppressing  plants  that  are  toxic 
to  humans  and  animals,  enhancing  visibility,  maintaining 
passages  for  transportation,  facilitating  drainage, 
reducing  fuel  for  wildland  fires,  and  controlling  the 
expansion  of  exotic  species,  which  includes  noxious 
weeds.  The  vegetation  treatment  methods  include 
manual,  mechanical,  biological,  prescribed  burning,  and 
chemical. 
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Nongame  Migratory  Bird  Habitat  Conservation  Plan 
(1992) 

This  plan  provides  for  managing  nongame  birds  that 
migrate  to  the  tropics  or  use  neotropical  habitats.  The 
overall  intent  is  to  reverse  the  decline  in  some  bird 
populations  and  to  implement  a proactive  program  for 
other  migratory  species. 

Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Management  Plan  Update  (1993) 

This  plan  provides  management  direction  for  the  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River.  It  identifies 
priority  and  site-specific  locations  for  implementing 
management  actions  to  address  visitor  use. 

Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  (1997) 

This  plan  documents  the  effects  of  adopting  regional 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  on  BLM  land  in 
Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Standards 
are  physical  or  biological  conditions  or  functions 
required  for  healthy,  sustainable  rangelands.  Guidelines 
are  management  practices  or  methods  which  help  ensure 
that  standards  can  be  met  or  significant  progress  can  be 
made  toward  meeting  standards. 

Watershed  and  Landscape  Plans  (1998  - 2005) 

Eight  watershed  or  landscape  plans  were  completed  in 
the  last  12  years  that  address  implementation  of 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management.  These  plans  include 
riparian-wetland  objectives  and  methods  for  achieving 
those  objectives  on  Monument  lands. 

Fire/F uels  Management  Plan  Environmental 
Assessment/Plan  Amendment  for  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas  (2003) 

The  Fire/Fuels  Management  Plan  implements  the 
National  Fire  Plan  and  2001  Federal  Fire  Policy  in 
Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  and  provides 
general  guidance  for  fire  management  (including  both 
fire  suppression  and  fuels  management)  needed  to 
protect  other  resource  values. 

Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act  Reburial  Policy  on  BLM  Lands,  BLM  Handbook 
8120-1,  Ch.  II,  Paragraph  C3  (2006) 

This  policy  clarifies  the  position  of  the  BLM  that 
reburial  of  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA)  items  on  public  lands  may 
be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Lands  that  may 


be  considered  for  reburial  activities  include  lands 
withdrawn  from  multiple  uses  and  mineral  entry. 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Strategy  and 
Work  Plan  (2006) 

This  plan  provides  a 10-year  framework  for  the 
development  of  program  guidance  and  direction  for 
improved  management  of  the  BLM’s  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails  (NSHT)  Program. 


Vision  and  Management  Goals 

The  BLM’s  vision  is  to  manage  the  Monument  in  a 
manner  that  maintains  and  protects  its  biological, 
geological,  visual  and  historic  objects  and  preserves  its 
remote  and  scenic  character.  The  RMP  will  incorporate 
the  Proclamation,  multiple  use  and  existing  laws,  while 
recognizing  valid  existing  rights  and  authorizations,  and 
providing  diverse  recreational  opportunities. 

A number  of  management  goals  guided  the  development 
of  alternatives  for  this  RMP.  These  goals  are  the  result 
of  information  provided  through  public  scoping,  existing 
laws  and  regulations,  the  Proclamation,  and  the  planning 
team.  These  goals  include: 

• Manage  visitor  use  and  services  on  these  BLM  lands 
in  a manner  that  protects  Monument  values  and 
resources. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  in  a multiple  use  manner 
consistent  with  the  Proclamation  and  all  current  law 
and  policy. 

• Manage  legal  and  physical  access  to  and  within  the 
Monument  to  provide  opportunities  for  diverse 
activities. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  for  a variety  of 
sustainable  visitor  experiences  in  mostly  primitive 
and  natural  landscapes. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  in  a manner  that  provides 
a healthy  ecosystem  supporting  plant  and  animal 
species  and  achieves  a sustainable  variation  of 
native  vegetation  communities. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  in  a manner  that  provides 
current  and  future  generations  with  the  social  and 
economic  benefits  compatible  with  the 
Proclamation. 

• Manage  these  BLM  lands  in  a manner  that  involves 
the  public  and  collaborating  agencies  (local,  state, 
federal  and  tribal)  at  every  opportunity. 
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These  management  goals  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
Appendix  G. 

Development  of  Alternatives 

The  scoping  results,  the  issues  to  be  addressed,  the 
planning  criteria  and  legislative  restraints,  related  plans, 
and  the  vision  and  management  goals  all  helped  define 
the  scope  of  possible  alternatives  that  will  be  carried 
forward  throughout  the  planning  process. 

Management  strategies  aimed  at  providing  viable  options 
for  addressing  the  planning  issues  were  then  developed 
through  a public  process  with  newsletters,  briefings,  and 
alternative  development  workshops  to  inform  the  public 
of  their  opportunities  to  participate  and  to  provide  input. 
Eleven  workshops  were  held  in  July  2003.  Over  7,000 
comments  on  management  options  were  received  (BLM 
2004).  The  management  strategies  provided  the  building 
blocks  from  which  the  general  management  scenarios 
and,  eventually,  the  more  detailed  management 
alternatives  were  developed. 

As  alternatives  were  being  developed,  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  the  volume  of  public  comments, 
resource  inventories  and  resulting  analyses  into  four 
categories  to  be  carried  forward  throughout  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS: 

• Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire 

• Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

• Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

• Access  and  Transportation 

A Federal  District  Court  ruling  in  March  2004  required 
the  BLM  to  prepare  an  EIS  for  three  oil  and  gas  leases 
issued  under  the  West  HiLine  RMP.  In  January  2006, 
the  District  Court  enjoined  activity  on  the  three  leases 
until  BLM  could  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
directives  set  forth  in  the  March  2004  order.  The  BLM 
decided  to  expand  this  RMP/EIS  analysis  to  include  all 
12  West  HiLine  leases  located  in  the  Monument.  The 
BLM  went  back  to  the  public  in  November  2004,  for 
input  on  developing  alternatives  for  the  12  leases.  That 
public  process  included  news  releases,  an  update  and 
newsletter  to  the  mailing  list,  and  six  public  meetings  to 
provide  opportunities  for  public  participation.  A total  of 
5,700  comments  were  received  (BLM  2005).  An 
analysis  of  those  public  comments  was  included  in  the 
development  of  the  range  of  alternatives  for  the  12  West 
HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  that  were  incorporated  into  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS  and  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  To 
fully  comply  with  the  January  2006  court  order  this  RMP 
addresses  a no  lease  alternative  for  the  12  West  HiLine 
leases.  The  no  lease  alternative  is  addressed  as  a 


subaltemative.  Alternative  ENL  which  would  not  allow 
surface  disturbance  or  the  processing  of  APDs. 

Draft  Resource  Management 
Plan 

Six  alternatives  for  managing  the  Monument,  including  a 
“no  action”  alternative  (current  management),  were 
described  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 

The  alternatives  described  various  ways  the  provisions  of 
the  Proclamation  would  be  applied  in  managing  this 
Monument.  Each  alternative  had  a somewhat  different 
emphasis,  but  all  would  maintain  and  protect  the 
biological,  geological  and  historical  objects. 

The  Draft  RMP/EIS  was  released  to  the  public  in 
October  2005.  The  BLM  provided  a 180-day  public 
comment  period  and  hosted  a series  of  12  public 
meetings  in  most  of  the  communities  where  the  scoping 
open  houses  and  alternative  development  workshops 
were  previously  held. 

Final  Resource  Management 
Plan 

Following  the  180-day  public  comment  period  on  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS,  the  comments  were  analyzed  and  BLM 
began  preparing  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  A total  of 
67,454  comment  letters  and  emails  were  received  on  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS.  Additional  information  on  the  public 
comments  and  BLM’s  responses  can  be  found  in 
Chapter  5,  located  in  Volume  II  of  this  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS. 

A 30-day  protest  period  and  60-day  Governor’s 
consistency  review  period  follow  publication  of  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  At  the  end  of  the  protest 
period  and  Governor’s  consistency  review,  the  BLM 
may  issue  a Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  approving 
implementation  of  any  portion  of  the  proposed  RMP  not 
under  protest.  Approval  would  be  withheld  on  any 
portion  of  the  plan  under  protest  until  the  protest  has 
been  resolved.  Decisions  on  road  designations  and 
airstrips,  the  number  of  special  recreation  permits  for 
river  outfitting,  the  group  size  for  boaters,  the  2-night 
camping  limit  at  Level  2 sites,  and  the  motorized 
watercraft  restrictions  on  the  Missouri  River  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  (IBLA) 
following  publication  of  the  ROD.  The  ROD  will 
include  information  on  the  appeal  process. 
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CHAPTER  2 
ALTERNATIVES 


Introduction 

Chapter  2 details  six  alternatives  for  managing  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument  (Monument) 
to  meet  the  purpose  and  need,  the  vision  and 
management  goals,  and  to  address  the  issues  discussed  in 
Chapter  1.  Each  alternative  represents  a reasonable  set 
of  objectives  and  actions  to  guide  future  management  of 
the  Monument.  This  chapter  is  presented  in  five 
sections: 

• General  Description  of  Each  Alternative 

• Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

• Current  Management  and  Action  Alternatives 

• Alternatives  Considered  but  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

• Comparison  of  Alternatives 

The  guidance  found  in  the  Decisions  Common  to  All 
Alternatives  section  has  been  carried  forward  from 
existing  laws,  regulations,  policy,  and  previous  planning 
efforts,  primarily  the  West  HiLine  Resource 
Management  Plan  (RMP)  (BLM  1988,  1992a)  and  the 
Judith- Valley-Phillips  RMP  (BLM  1994a).  In  the 
Monument,  the  West  HiLine  RMP  includes  BLM  land  in 
the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
(UMNWSR)  and  north  of  the  river  in  Chouteau  and 
Blaine  Counties  (222,000  acres).  The  Judith-Valley- 
Phillips  RMP  includes  BLM  land  south  of  the 
UMNWSR  in  Chouteau  and  Fergus  Counties  and  north 
of  the  UMNWSR  in  Phillips  County  (153,000  acres). 
The  Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives,  combined 
with  the  selected  alternative  (either  the  current 
management  alternative  or  any  of  the  action  alternatives) 
will  form  the  management  plan  for  the  Monument. 

General  Description  of  Each 
Alternative 

The  six  alternatives  provide  a reasonable  range  of 
management  options  to  resolve  the  issues  identified  for 
the  Monument.  The  alternatives  provide  a range  of 
more-intensive  to  less-intensive  management.  The 
following  brief  descriptions  provide  an  overview  of  the 
alternatives  developed  and  some  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
each. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Alternative  A emphasizes  continuing  the  management 
that  already  occurs  in  the  Monument.  This  is  now 


governed  by  the  West  HiLine  RMP  (BLM  1988,  1992a), 
Judith-Valley-Phillips  RMP  (BLM  1994a),  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Management 
Plan  Update  (BLM  1993)  and  the  State  Director’s 
Interim  Guidance  for  Managing  the  Monument  (BLM 
2001a)  to  the  extent  these  plans  are  consistent  with  the 
Proclamation.  This  is  the  “no  action”  alternative  that 
would  create  no  change  from  the  current  management 
direction. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  continue  with  the 
seasonal  limitations  on  upstream  travel  and  a no-wake 
speed  restriction  in  the  wild  and  scenic  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR.  The  number  of  boaters  on  the  river  would 
not  be  limited,  and  no  allocation  system  would  be 
developed.  About  524  miles  of  roads  would  be  open  to 
motorized  travel  yearlong,  68  miles  would  be  open 
seasonally,  and  10  backcountry  airstrips  would  remain 
open. 

Current  stipulations  would  apply  to  the  12  West  HiLine 
oil  and  gas  leases,  and  conditions  of  approval  for 
applications  to  drill  natural  gas  wells  would  be 
developed  and  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis  during 
the  permitting  process  on  all  43  oil  and  gas  leases.  It  is 
foreseeable  that  35  wells  could  be  drilled  on  these  leases 
in  the  Monument. 

Alternative  B 

Alternative  B emphasizes  more  intensive  recreation  and 
transportation  management.  Resource  management 
would  allow  camping  facilities  and  interpretive  sites  at 
varying  levels  to  enable  visitors  to  experience  both  the 
natural  and  historic  benefits  of  this  Monument,  while 
ensuring  that  resource  protection  is  not  compromised. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  be  allowed  yearlong  on 
all  segments.  The  number  of  boaters  on  the  river  would 
not  be  limited,  and  no  allocation  system  would  be 
developed.  About  477  miles  of  roads  would  be  open  to 
motorized  travel  yearlong,  96  miles  would  be  open 
seasonally,  and  10  backcountry  airstrips  would  be 
designated  open. 

Alternative  B would  be  the  least  restrictive  alternative 
concerning  oil  and  gas  activity.  Reasonable  conditions 
of  approval  would  protect  the  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated  and  44  natural  gas  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases  in  the  Monument. 
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Alternative  C 

Alternative  C would  emphasize  providing  visitors  with 
opportunities  to  experience  the  Monument.  This 
alternative  is  distinguished  from  Alternative  B in  that  it 
would  more  readily  identify  and  accommodate  changing 
conditions  over  time  through  the  application  of 
management  decisions  responsive  to  these  changing 
conditions.  This  alternative  provides  more  flexibility  to 
respond  to  increasing  visitation  and  risks  to  resources 
that  could  occur  over  time. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  be  allowed  with 
seasonal  limitations  on  upstream  travel  and  a no-wake 
speed  restriction  in  the  wild  and  scenic  segments. 
Standards  and  indicators  would  be  used  to  manage 
boaters  on  the  river  and  impacts  to  resources,  and  no 
allocation  system  would  be  developed.  About  439  miles 
of  roads  would  be  open  to  motorized  travel  yearlong,  95 
miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  seven  backcountry 
airstrips  would  be  designated  open. 

Management  of  oil  and  gas  operations  would  be  more 
restrictive  under  this  alternative,  allowing  less  activity  to 
occur  than  Alternatives  A,  B and  F.  Existing  lease 
stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by  implementing 
reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under  BLM’s 
authority  to  protect  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument 
was  designated.  It  is  foreseeable  that  28  natural  gas 
wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases  in  the 
Monument. 

Alternative  D 

Alternative  D would  also  emphasize  providing  visitors 
with  opportunities  to  experience  the  Monument,  but  in  a 
more  self-directed  fashion.  This  alternative  differs  from 
Alternative  C in  that  it  would  limit  certain  activities  now 
rather  than  applying  management  decisions  responsive  to 
changing  conditions. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  be  allowed  with 
seasonal  limitations  on  upstream  travel  and  a no-wake 
speed  restriction  in  the  wild  and  scenic  segments. 
Standards  and  indicators  would  be  used  to  manage 
boaters  on  the  river  and  impacts  to  resources,  and  an 
allocation  system  would  be  developed  when  those 
standards  and  indicators  are  exceeded.  About  292  miles 
of  roads  would  be  open  to  motorized  travel  yearlong,  44 
miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  six  backcountry 
airstrips  would  be  designated  open. 

Management  of  oil  and  gas  operations  would  be  more 
restrictive  under  this  alternative,  allowing  less  activity  to 
occur  than  Alternatives  A,  B,  C and  F.  Existing  lease 
stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by  implementing 
reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under  BLM’s 
authority  to  protect  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument 
was  designated.  It  is  foreseeable  that  13  natural  gas 


wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases  in  the 
Monument. 

Alternatives  E and  ENL 

Alternative  E would  emphasize  the  natural  condition  and 
place  the  most  limitations  on  visitors  and  other  activities. 

Motorized  use  would  not  be  allowed  on  any  segment  of 
the  river.  An  allocation  system  would  be  developed  to 
manage  boaters  on  the  river  and  impacts  to  resources. 
About  103  miles  of  roads  would  be  open  to  motorized 
travel  yearlong,  4 miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and 
no  backcountry  airstrips  would  be  designated  open. 

Management  of  oil  and  gas  operations  would  be  most 
restrictive  under  this  alternative,  allowing  no  activity  to 
occur  on  the  existing  leases  within  the  Monument. 
Surface  disturbance  would  not  be  allowed  on  the  12 
West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  or  the  other  31  existing 
oil  and  gas  leases.  This  alternative  would  also  consider 
the  environmental  effects  of  not  leasing  the  12  West 
HiLine  leases  or  the  No  Lease  Alternative;  a sub- 
alternative  identified  as  Alternative  Enl-  Under 
Alternatives  E and  Enl  it  is  foreseeable  that  no  natural 
gas  wells  would  be  drilled  on  these  leases  in  the 
Monument. 

If  either  of  these  alternatives  was  selected  as  the 
approved  plan,  there  would  be  legal  implications  since 
the  oil  and  gas  leases  have  valid  existing  rights.  These 
implications  are  outside  the  scope  of  an  RMP,  which 
addresses  environmental  effects.  The  legal  implications 
would  be  addressed  in  a record  of  decision. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Alternative  F would  emphasize  providing  visitors  with 
opportunities  to  experience  the  Monument.  This 
alternative  would  readily  identify  and  accommodate 
changing  conditions  over  time  through  the  application  of 
management  decisions  responsive  to  these  changing 
conditions.  Through  implementation  and  monitoring  this 
alternative  provides  more  opportunities  to  respond  to 
increasing  visitation  and  risks  to  resources  that  could 
occur  over  time. 

Motorized  use  on  the  river  would  be  allowed  with 
seasonal  limitations  on  upstream  travel  and  a seasonal 
no-wake  speed  restriction  in  the  wild  and  scenic 
segments  of  the  UMNWSR  from  June  15  to  September 
15.  In  addition,  the  wild  and  scenic  segment  from 
Holmes  Council  Island  to  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge 
would  be  restricted  to  non-motorized  watercraft  from 
June  15  to  September  15  on  Sunday  through  Wednesday. 
Standards  and  indicators  would  be  used  to  manage 
boaters  on  the  river  and  impacts  to  resources  and  no 
allocation  system  would  be  developed. 
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About  293  miles  of  roads  would  be  open  to  motorized 
travel  yearlong  and  111  miles  would  be  open  seasonally. 
Five  backcountry  airstrips  would  be  designated  open 
yearlong  and  one  airstrip  would  be  open  seasonally. 
Seasonal  restrictions  include  8 1 miles  for  wildlife  habitat 
security  during  the  fall  and  these  roads  would  be 
available  for  big  game  retrieval  from  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00 
p.m. 

Management  of  oil  and  gas  operations  would  be  more 
restrictive  under  this  alternative,  allowing  less  surface- 
disturbing  activity  than  Alternatives  A or  B.  Existing 
lease  stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by 
implementing  reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under 
BLM’s  authority  to  protect  the  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated.  It  is  foreseeable  that  34 
natural  gas  wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases 
in  the  Monument. 


Summary  of  Major  Changes 

(to  Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
and  the  Preferred  Alternative) 

The  Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives  and  the 
Preferred  Alternative  identified  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS 
were  revised  based  on  the  public  comments  received  and 
additional  analysis.  The  following  major  changes  were 
made  to  Decisions  Common  and  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  Alternative  F,  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS.  All  these  changes  were  reviewed  and  considered 
within  the  range  of  alternatives  analyzed  in  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS. 

Vegetation  - Riparian 

Additional  guidance  is  included  on  the  management  of 
riparian  and  wetland  areas  in  the  Monument.  This 
includes  the  control  or  eradication  of  invasive  woody 
species  and  the  use  of  mitigation  and  Best  Management 
Practices  to  protect  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Reserved  Water  Rights 

Additional  information  was  included  on  the  process  for 
establishing  the  reserved  water  rights;  and  the  data  on 
flows  that  must  be  collected  in  Arrow  Creek  and  the 
Judith  River  before  negotiations  begin  with  the  Reserved 
Water  Rights  Compact  Commission. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Additional  information  is  included  to  clarify  that  the 
current  availability  and  allocations  for  livestock  grazing 
will  continue  in  the  Monument.  The  Proclamation  and 
Monument  designation  did  not  mandate  a need  for  an 
adjustment  of  forage  allocated  to  livestock.  Livestock 
grazing  will  continue  to  be  managed  under  the  Standards 


for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock 
Grazing  Management  in  accordance  with  existing 
regulations  (43  CFR  4100)  that  apply  to  all  public  land 
administered  by  the  BLM. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas 

Additional  information  is  included  on  the  Interim 
Management  Policy  for  lands  under  wilderness  review. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Greater  Sage-Grouse 
Habitat 

The  requirement  of  a perennial  herbaceous  cover  greater 
than  seven  inches  for  sage-grouse  nesting  habitat  (seven- 
inch  stubble  height)  was  removed  from  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  A stubble  height  requirement  is  not  a 
universally  applicable  criteria  or  indicator  for 
management  objectives.  However,  nesting  habitat  for 
sage-grouse  is  still  an  important  management 
consideration. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation 

A definition  and  description  of  surface-disturbing  and 
disruptive  activities,  with  examples  of  the  activities  for 
which  the  mitigation  would  apply,  are  now  included  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation  section.  It  is  also 
clarified  that  rangeland  monitoring,  recreational 
activities,  livestock  grazing  and  management,  and  other 
field  activities  are  not  considered  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  for  applying  this  mitigation. 

Visual  Resources 

The  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS  clarifies  that  the  maintenance  of  existing  range 
improvement  projects  and  other  structures  in  VRM 
Class  I areas  would  be  allowed.  In  the  WSAs,  the  VRM 
Class  I designation  would  not  prevent  the  construction  of 
structures  or  maintenance  of  existing  structures  that 
would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs  under  the  Interim 
Management  Policy  (IMP).  The  VRM  objectives  are 
designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to  not  impair  the 
natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 

Right-of-Way  Corridors,  Avoidance  Areas 
and  Exclusion  Areas 

The  Preferred  Alternative  is  clarified  for  the  Klabzuba 
pipeline.  This  corridor  would  only  be  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Missouri  River.  The  existing  pipeline  follows  the 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  corridor  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  corridor 
for  Secondary  Highway  #236  would  be  about  2 miles 
wide  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  and  includes  the 
original  road  along  the  Judith  River  and  the  new  route  on 
Claggett  Hill.  However,  the  width  of  this  corridor  would 
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be  reduced  to  1 mile  where  the  two  roads  converge  at  the 
top  of  Reed  Hill. 

Recreation 

Additional  information  is  included  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  about  establishing  an  expanded  amenity  fee 
for  overnight  camping  at  Level  1 sites  and  a fee  required 
to  boat  on  the  UMNWSR.  This  process  includes  a 
business  plan  that  would  involve  the  Central  Montana 
RAC  and  an  opportunity  for  public  involvement. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  specific  areas  are  now 
identified  where  the  personal  collection  of  common 
invertebrate  fossils  and  petrified  wood  would  not  be 
allowed  (Cow  Creek  ACEC,  Cow  Creek  WSA,  and  Dog 
Creek  WSA). 

Upper  Missouri  River  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area 

Additional  information  is  included  concerning  other 
special  recreation  permits  that  may  be  issued  for 
commercial  activities  along  the  UMNWSR  (one-time 
permits,  permits  for  special  events,  and  vending  permits). 

Additional  information  is  included  on  managing  visitor 
use  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  BLM  would  monitor 
conditions  and  develop  management  actions,  as 
necessary,  to  reduce  impacts  to  resource  and  social 
conditions  without  limiting  the  number  of  people  boating 
the  Missouri  River. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  use  of  motorized 
watercraft  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River  was  revised  to 
provide  both  motorized  and  non-motorized  opportunities 
on  the  lower  stretch  of  the  river  from  Holmes  Council 
Island  to  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  (river  mile  94.5  to 
149).  Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no- 
wake speed  would  be  allowed  Thursdays  through 
Saturdays  from  June  15  to  September  15.  Motorized 
watercraft  travel  would  not  be  allowed  Sundays  through 
Wednesdays  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Uplands  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  there  would  be  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  SRPs  for  commercial  outfitting  and 
guiding  (hunting).  Through  implementation  and  activity 
level  planning  the  BLM  would  identify  the  necessary 
indicators  to  monitor  outfitter  conditions  of  approval  that 
include  the  standards  and  stipulations  that  could  require  a 
change  in  operations. 

The  BLM  would  encourage  the  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire 
pans  or  fire  mats,  but  these  would  not  be  required  for 
dispersed  camping  in  the  uplands. 


Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Additional  information  on  seismic  operations  is  included 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  mitigation  and  the 
types  of  activity  that  may  occur  in  the  future. 

Additional  information  is  included  on  the  activities  that 
would  require  prior  approval  and  those  that  would 
require  prior  notification. 

Access 

Additional  information  and  clarification  is  included 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  as  to  when  BLM  would 
acquire  public  access  from  willing  landowners.  The 
BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  and  county 
governments  to  improve  public  access  to  BLM  land. 
Easements  or  fee  acquisition  opportunities  would  only  be 
considered  with  willing  landowners  to  enhance  the 
values  of  the  Monument  and  provide  legal  public  access 
to  or  within  the  Monument,  or  additional  public  access  to 
meet  management  objectives,  including  dispersed 
recreation  use. 

BLM  Road  System 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel.  The  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to 
retain  roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed 
recreation  (hunting  areas,  geological  areas,  Level  IV 
dispersed  camping  opportunities  and  trailheads), 
recreation  sites  (fishing  reservoirs,  scenic  overlooks  and 
historic  homesteads),  gas  well  sites,  major  range 
improvement  projects,  and  backcountry  airstrips. 

Aviation 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  the  Woodhawk 
backcountry  airstrip  would  be  open  seasonally  from 
December  1 through  August  31,  and  the  Ervin  Ridge 
airstrip  would  be  closed.  Five  other  backcountry 
airstrips  would  be  open  yearlong. 

Decisions  Common  to  All 
Alternatives 

The  implementation  and  monitoring  process  for  the 
Monument  involves  four  major  steps:  planning; 

implementing;  monitoring;  evaluating  and  adjusting  as 
necessary  through  planning.  Planning  involves  a great 
amount  of  time  and  resources  to  identify  issues  and 
management  opportunities  to  address  those  issues. 
During  the  planning  process,  the  scope  of  the  issue  is 
identified  and  management  goals,  objectives  and  actions 
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are  defined  to  address  the  issues.  Once  the  planning 
process  is  completed,  decisions  are  implemented, 
monitored,  and  evaluated  over  a period  of  time  to 
determine  if  goals  are  being  met  and  if  management 
actions  are  achieving  the  desired  objective  or  standard. 
Results  of  monitoring  are  documented  and 
communicated  to  appropriate  parties,  and  management 
objectives  and  actions  are  modified  based  on  results,  if 
necessary. 

The  BLM  will  review  monitoring  results  on  a periodic 
basis,  and  any  management  objectives  or  actions  that 
may  need  to  change  or  be  adjusted  will  be  open  to  public 
review  and  comment  before  decisions  are  made  through 
an  environmental  review  process.  Appendix  H provides 
more  information  on  implementation  and  monitoring. 

Through  implementation  an  adaptive  management 
approach  may  also  be  used  for  specific  activities  in  the 
Monument,  if  appropriate,  consistent  with  Secretarial 
Order  3270  (Adaptive  Management).  Adaptive 
management  would  require  activity  level  planning, 
environmental  review,  and  public  involvement. 


Adaptive  Management 

Adaptive  management  [is  a decision  process  that]  promotes 
flexible  decision  making  that  can  be  adjusted  in  the  face  of 
uncertainties  as  outcomes  from  management  actions  and 
other  events  become  better  understood.  Careful  monitoring 
of  these  outcomes  both  advances  scientific  understanding 
and  helps  adjust  polices  or  operations  as  part  of  an  iterative 
learning  process.  Adaptive  management  also  recognized 
the  importance  of  natural  variability  in  contributing  to 
ecological  resilience  and  productivity.  It  is  not  a ‘trial  and 
error’  process,  but  rather  emphasizes  learning  while  doing. 
Adaptive  management  does  not  represent  an  end  in  itself, 
but  rather  a means  to  more  effective  decisions  and 
enhanced  benefits.  Its  true  measure  is  in  how  well  it  helps 
meeting  environmental,  social,  and  economic  goals, 
increases  scientific  knowledge,  and  reduces  tensions 
among  stakeholders. 

Source:  Williams,  B.K.,  R.C.  Szaro,  and  C.D.  Shapiro. 
2007.  Adaptive  Management:  The  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  Technical  Guide.  Adaptive  Management  Working 
Group,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC. 


All  proposed  actions  in  the  future  must  be  in 
conformance  with  the  Monument  RMP  and  Record  of 
Decision  when  completed  (43  CFR  1601.0-5(b)). 
Proposed  actions  on  or  affecting  BLM  land  must  also  be 
reviewed  for  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
compliance.  Proposed  actions  fall  into  one  of  five 
categories:  (1)  actions  that  are  exempt  from  NEPA;  (2) 
actions  that  are  categorically  excluded;  (3)  actions  that 
are  covered  by  an  existing  NEPA  environmental 
document;  (4)  actions  that  require  preparation  of  an 
environmental  assessment  (EA)  to  determine  if  an 
environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  is  needed;  or  (5) 


actions  that  require  preparation  of  an  EIS.  The  NEPA 
procedural,  documentation,  and  public  involvement 
requirements  are  different  for  each  category.  However, 
all  proposed  actions  must  be  in  conformance  with  the 
approved  resource  management  plan.  For  additional 
information,  please  refer  to  BLM  Handbook  H-1790-1 
available  at  most  BLM  offices  or  on  the  BLM  website  at 
http://www.blm.gOv/nhp/efoia/wo/handbook/h  1790- 1 .pdf. 

Air  Quality 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  maintain  the  Monument 
as  a Class  11  airshed. 

Management  will  minimize  or  prevent  air  quality 
degradation.  The  BLM  will  comply  with  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  and  Montana  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards  (Appendix  I).  The  BLM  will  also 
comply  with  Standard  for  Rangeland  Health  #4,  which 
requires  that  air  quality  meets  Montana  state  standards 
(Appendix  J).  Standard  #4  means  that  air  quality  on 
BLM  land  helps  meet  the  goals  set  out  in  the  State  of 
Montana  Air  Quality  Implementation  Plan.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  limit  unnecessary  emissions  from  existing 
and  new  point  or  non-point  sources.  Existing  air  quality 
will  also  be  protected  by  the  use  of  Best  Management 
Practices  (BMPs)  (Appendix  K). 

The  Monument  is  part  of  an  area  that  is  designated  as  a 
Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration  (PSD)  Class  II 
area  by  the  State  of  Montana  under  the  1977 
Amendments  to  The  Clean  Air  Act.  Class  II  limits  allow 
for  moderate,  well-controlled  growth.  Table  2.1  shows 
the  allowable  PSD  increases  for  a Class  II  area. 


Table  2.1 

Federal  Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration  of 
Air  Quality  Allowable  Increments  for  Class  II 

Allowable  Increments 
( micrograms  per  cubic  meter ) 


Particulate  Matter 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

17 

Maximum  24-Hour 

30 

Sulfur  Dioxide 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

20 

Maximum  24-Hour 

91 

Maximum  3-Hour 

512 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

25 

Implementation 

Federal  and  state  regulations  require  air  quality 
monitoring  for  activities  that  could  degrade  existing  air 
quality.  Detailed  monitoring  and  mitigation  plans  will 
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be  developed  when  an  environmental  analysis  is 
prepared  for  a proposed  action  that  could  degrade  air 
quality. 

All  BLM  actions  and  use  authorizations  will  be  designed 
with  measures  to  protect  the  Class  II  designation  in  the 
Monument.  These  measures  generally  require  actions 
during  specific  wind  conditions  to  either  disperse  smoke 
or  prevent  chemical  spray  drift. 

All  prescribed  burning  operations  conducted  by  the  BLM 
are  under  a Montana  Air  Quality  Open  Burning  permit 
issued  from  the  Montana  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  with  support  of  the  Montana/Idaho  Airshed 
Group. 

Cultural  Resources 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  preserve  historic  and 
cultural  values  and  sites  by  enhancing  public 
awareness  or  protection  of  the  resources. 

The  Proclamation  discusses  the  importance  of  the 
Monument's  archaeological  and  historical  resources. 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Trails,  teepee  rings  and  abandoned  homesteads  are  also 
mentioned.  The  Proclamation  states,  “Remnants  of  this 
rich  history  are  scattered  throughout  the  Monument,  and 
the  river  corridor  retains  many  of  the  same  qualities  and 
much  of  the  same  appearance  today  as  it  did  then.”  The 
Proclamation  further  states,  “Warning  is  hereby  given  to 
all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate,  injure, 
destroy,  or  remove  any  feature  of  this  monument  and  not 
to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  thereof.” 

Archaeological  and  historical  sites,  historic  landscapes 
and  legal  traditional  public  uses  will  be  preserved  to  the 
extent  practical  and  consistent  with  other  Monument 
goals.  The  authorization  of  archaeological  and  historical 
investigations  along  with  the  interpretation  of  some 
cultural  sites  is  addressed  under  the  Visitor  Use,  Services 
and  Infrastructure  section  of  the  alternative  descriptions 
later  in  this  chapter. 

The  BLM  will  seek  to  preserve  the  objects  of  the 
Monument  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  and  sociocultural 
use  for  present  and  future  generations. 

The  primary  objectives  are  to  properly  manage  the 
cultural  resources  under  BLM  jurisdiction  through  a 
systematic  program  of  identification  and  evaluation,  and 
to  reduce  the  level  of  conflict  between  cultural  resources 
and  other  land  and  resource  uses.  All  cultural  resources 
within  the  area  are  segregated  into  management 
objectives.  These  objectives  include  managing  for 
information  potential,  public  values  and  conservation. 

Cultural  resources  that  contain  significant  information  on 
the  prehistory  and  history  of  the  area  will  be  managed  for 


their  information  potential.  These  are  cultural  properties 
consisting  of  artifacts  and  features  on  the  surface  or 
buried  that  have  the  potential  to  yield  important 
information. 

Cultural  resources  that  possess  sociocultural,  educational 
and  recreational  attributes  will  be  managed  for  their 
public  values.  These  include  cultural  resources 
associated  with  traditional  American  Indian  cultural 
values,  and  prehistoric  or  historic  cultural  properties  that 
exhibit  interpretive  and/or  recreational  potential. 
Managing  cultural  properties  used  by  American  Indians 
will  focus  on  avoiding  uses  incompatible  with  traditional 
values. 

Special  or  unique  cultural  resources  will  be  managed  for 
their  public  values  and  conservation.  These  include 
cultural  properties  that  contain  sensitive  prehistoric 
religious  features  such  as  medicine  wheels  or  burials; 
cultural  properties  of  a nature  that  would  not  permit 
current  archaeological  technology  to  adequately 
investigate  the  property;  and  cultural  properties  that  are 
rare  in  the  area. 

Implementation 

The  BLM  will  evaluate  all  proposed  actions,  initiated  or 
authorized  by  the  BLM,  for  federal  and  nonfederal 
cultural  resources.  The  BLM  will  determine,  based  on 
inventory  and  evaluation  data,  whether  the  proposed 
action  will  impact  important  cultural  resources  and,  if 
necessary,  take  steps  to  avoid  or  mitigate  possible 
impacts. 


Cable  Place 


The  BLM  will  consult  with  American  Indian  tribes  when 
its  actions  have  the  potential  to  affect  areas  of  concern  to 
the  practitioners  of  traditional  religions.  The  activities  of 
concern  are  those  that  might  degrade  the  visual  or 
aesthetic  nature  of  an  area,  or  cause  the  loss  of  plant 
species  or  other  resources  important  to  American 
Indians.  The  BLM  is  required  to  consult  with  traditional 
religious  practitioners  on  policies  and  procedures  to 
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ensure  they  are  considered  when  implementing  agency 
actions. 

Those  traditional  cultural  properties  that  are  at  least  50 
years  old  require  consideration  under  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA).  The  BLM  will 
analyze  each  proposed  action  by  determining  the 
likelihood  of  the  presence  of  not  only  significant  cultural 
properties,  but  also  the  potential  for  or  the  presence  of 
traditional  cultural  properties.  Potential  impacts  to 
traditional  cultural  properties  subject  to  the  NHPA  and 
determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  will  be  avoided,  if  possible,  or  mitigated. 

Use  Categories 

The  BLM  will  allocate  all  cultural  properties  into  defined 
“use  categories”  based  on  their  nature  and  relative 
preservation  value  as  discussed  in  BLM  Manual  8110  — 
Identifying  and  Evaluating  Cultural  Resources.  Six  use 
categories  are  identified  for  prehistoric  and  historic 
resources.  They  include: 

• Scientific  Use:  sites  are  preserved  until  research 

potential  is  realized. 

• Conservation  for  Future  Use:  sites  are  preserved 

until  conditions  for  use  are  met. 

• Traditional  Use:  long-term  preservation  of  sites. 

• Public  Use:  long-term  preservation,  on-site 

interpretation. 

• Experimental  Use:  sites  are  protected  until  used. 

• Discharged  from  Management:  sites  are  removed 
from  protective  measures. 

Additional  information  on  individual  use  categories  is 
presented  in  Appendix  L. 

Prehistoric  Resources 

For  prehistoric  resources  the  use  categories  will  be 
reflected  as  follows: 

Scientific  Use:  Prehistoric  sites  that  exhibit  high 

diversity  and  large  quantity  of  artifacts  (more  than  50), 
high  complexity  (spatial  patterning  of  artifacts/activities, 
presence  of  features,  stratified  or  buried  deposits),  and 
relatively  larger  size  properties  will  be  placed  into  the 
Scientific  Use  category. 

Conservation  Use:  Sites  that  are  rare  or  exceptional 

examples  (functionally  or  temporally)  will  be  considered 
for  Conservation  Use.  In  the  Monument  this  could 
include  sites  such  as  the  multi-component  White  Rocks 


Historic  and  Archaeological  District,  or  sites  with 
complex  stratigraphic  sequences  (Holmes  Terrace). 

Traditional  Use:  In  consultation  with  American  Indian 
groups,  certain  types  of  prehistoric  sites  retain  particular 
importance  and  significance  (Deaver  1986).  These  site 
types  most  commonly  include:  burial  locations, 

pictograph/petroglyph  sites,  and  vision  quest  locations. 
Medicine  wheels,  dance  grounds  and  intaglios  (e.g.,  Napi 
Figures)  also  are  in  this  category,  but  none  are  known  to 
occur  in  the  Monument.  In  addition,  certain  tipi  ring 
sites  may  also  fit  this  use  category  but  need  to  be 
evaluated  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Collectively  these 
sites  amount  to  less  than  1%  of  recorded  cultural 
resources  in  the  Monument. 

Public  Use:  Prehistoric  sites  could  be  considered  for 
Public  Use  (interpretation)  in  those  few  instances  where 
interpretive  potential  is  high  and  site  integrity  could  be 
insured  through  protective  measures.  Such  uses  should 
not  be  attempted  without  full  consultation  with  interested 
American  Indian  groups.  Consequently,  such  prehistoric 
sites  still  require  evaluation  on  a case-by-case  basis. 
Current  opportunities  include  the  Nez  Perce  Trail  and  the 
Cow  Island  Crossing. 

Experimental  Use  or  Discharge  from  Use:  Sites  with 
low  diversity  and  limited  quantity  of  artifacts  (less  than 
50);  low  or  limited  complexity;  and  small  size 
(redundant  small  surface  lithic  scatter,  information 
potential  is  exhausted  with  initial  site  recordation).  Sites 
will  be  individually  evaluated  prior  to  placement  into 
Experimental  Use  or  Discharge  from  Use  categories. 

Historic  Resources 

For  historic  resources  the  use  categories  will  be  reflected 
as  follows: 

Scientific  Use:  Historic  sites  with  archaeological  and 

historical  values  and  generally  poor  structural  integrity 
(collapsed  or  deteriorated)  will  be  placed  in  this 
category. 

Conservation  Use:  Historical  sites  that  are  rare  or 

exceptional  examples  that  retain  integrity  will  be 
considered  for  Conservation  Use.  In  the  Monument  this 
includes  well-preserved  remnants  of  homesteads  (e.g., 
Hagadone). 

Traditional  Use:  Historic  sites  in  this  category 

potentially  include  any  sacred  areas,  traditional  cultural 
properties,  or  plant  gathering  areas  that  have  been 
historically  utilized  by  American  Indian  groups  that  have 
occupied  the  area.  These  sites  will  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of  tribes  that  have 
demonstrated  historical  use  in  the  area.  To  date, 
American  Indian  traditional  use  areas  have  yet  to  be 
identified. 
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Public  Use:  Historic  sites  that  would  be  considered  for 
Public  Use  include  those  where  the  interpretive  potential 
is  high  and  site  integrity  could  be  insured  through 
protective  measures.  In  addition,  consideration  is  given 
for  those  standing  structures  that  could  be  preserved  and 
maintained  for  administrative  or  recreational  uses. 

Experimental  Use  or  Discharge  from  Use:  Individual 
sites  would  be  evaluated  on  a case-by-case  basis  before 
assignment  to  either  the  Experimental  Use  or  Discharge 
from  Use  categories.  In  general,  properties  assigned  to 
these  categories  contain  little  or  no  scientific  or  historical 
value.  Sites  in  these  categories  would  generally  include 
isolated  trash  dumps  and  artifact  scatters,  isolated 
features  such  as  prospect  pits  or  claim  markers,  and 
collapsed  structural  remains  that  no  longer  retain 
integrity  of  design  or  workmanship.  Only  those  sites  that 
have  been  formally  determined  to  be  Not  Eligible  for  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  will  be  placed  into 
either  of  these  categories. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage,  enhance  and 
protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  habitat  for  special  status  species. 

The  Proclamation  discusses  the  importance  of  the 
Monument’s  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat.  Many  of  the 
biological  species  described  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Journals  continue  to  make  the  Monument  their  home. 
The  Proclamation  states,  . . The  monument  boasts  the 
most  viable  elk  herd  in  Montana  and  one  of  the  premier 
big  horn  sheep  herds  in  the  continental  United  States.  It 
contains  essential  winter  range  for  sage-grouse  as  well  as 
habitat  for  prairie  dogs.  . . . The  cliff  faces  in  the 
monument  provide  perching  and  nesting  habitat  for 
many  raptors,  including  the  sparrow  hawk,  ferruginous 
hawk,  peregrine  falcon,  prairie  falcon,  and  golden  eagle. 
Several  pairs  of  bald  eagles  nest  along  the  River  in  the 
monument  and  many  others  visit  during  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter.  Shoreline  areas  provide  habitat  for  great 
blue  heron,  pelican,  and  a wide  variety  of  waterfowl. 
The  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  monument  host  forty- 
eight  fish  species,  including  goldeye,  drum,  sauger, 
walleye,  northern  pike,  channel  catfish,  and  small  mouth 
buffalo.  The  monument  has  one  of  the  six  remaining 
paddlefish  populations  in  the  United  States.  The  River 
also  supports  the  blue  sucker,  shovel  nose  sturgeon, 
sicklefin,  sturgeon  chub,  and  the  endangered  pallid 
sturgeon.  The  Bullwacker  area  of  the  monument 
contains  some  of  the  wildest  country  on  all  the  Great 
Plains,  as  well  as  important  wildlife  habitat.  During  the 
stress-inducing  winter  months,  mule  deer  and  elk  move 
up  to  the  area  from  the  river,  and  antelope  and  sage 
grouse  move  down  to  the  area  from  the  benchlands. . . .” 

The  BLM  will  maintain  and  enhance  habitat  for  wildlife. 
The  emphasis  for  habitat  maintenance  and  development 


will  be  placed  on  present  and  potential  habitat  for 
sensitive,  threatened  and/or  endangered  species,  nesting 
waterfowl,  game  birds,  fisheries  and  mule  deer  and  elk 
winter  range.  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
(MFWP)  is  responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  population 
management. 

The  stocking  or  reintroduction  of  any  species  will  be 
coordinated  with  MFWP.  Introduction  of  game  species 
by  MFWP  will  only  occur  after  the  appropriate 
environmental  review  and  public  involvement,  and  will 
only  be  allowed  for  native  species  or  common 
naturalized  species  within  Montana,  such  as  wild  turkey. 
Reintroduction  of  any  threatened  or  endangered  species 
will  be  coordinated  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  and  MFWP,  and  will  only  occur  after  the 
appropriate  environmental  review  and  public 
involvement. 

The  BLM  will  coordinate  with  other  agencies  consistent 
with  the  National  Invasive  Species  Management  Plan 
(NISC  2001)  and  the  State  of  Montana’s  Aquatic 
Nuisance  Species  (ANS)  Management  Plan  (Montana 
ANS  Steering  Committee  2002)  to  control  non-native 
species  that  cause  or  may  cause  significant  negative 
impacts  and  do  not  provide  an  equivalent  benefit  to 
society.  Aquatic  nuisance  species  include  the  New 
Zealand  mud  snail.  Zebra  mussel,  and  Quagga  mussel. 

Implementation 

The  following  sections  for  big  game,  waterfowl,  upland 
game  birds,  etc.  address  management  actions  that  will  be 
implemented  to  meet  the  goal  and  objectives  described 
above.  Specific  management  and  mitigation  measures 
for  some  wildlife  species  are  addressed  under  the  Health 
of  the  Land  and  Fire  section  of  the  alternative 
descriptions  later  in  this  chapter. 

Big  Game 

Expansion  of  big  game  populations  into  existing,  but 
previously  unoccupied  habitat  may  occur.  The  BLM 
will  work  with  MFWP,  landowners  and  grazing 
permittees  to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
management  practices  if  monitoring  indicates  a 
deterioration  of  rangeland  health  in  herd  expansion  areas. 

The  BLM  will  use  grazing  methods,  prescribed  fire  and 
mechanical  removal  of  conifer  encroachment  to  enhance 
bighorn  sheep  habitat  and  allow  their  expansion  in  the 
Missouri  Breaks.  Domestic  sheep  and  goats  will  not  be 
allowed  on  BLM  land  within  15  miles  of  areas  occupied 
by  bighorn  sheep.  In  other  areas,  domestic  sheep  and 
goats  may  be  allowed  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

The  BLM  could  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
wildlife  forage  by  using  different  grazing  systems, 
changes  in  seasons  of  use,  movement  of  livestock,  and 
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reductions  in  livestock  numbers  where  needed  to  meet 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health.  This  would  include 
improving  the  production  and  availability  of  palatable 
forbs  for  mule  deer  and  antelope;  maintaining  and/or 
improving  mule  deer  and  antelope  winter  range 
(especially  woody  species)  and  fawning  cover;  and 
maintaining  existing  sagebrush  stands  at  a canopy  cover 
of  15-30%  with  an  average  height  over  12  inches,  or  at 
the  highest  potential  for  existing  ecological  site  present 
as  determined  by  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Service  (NRCS)  soil  survey. 


Mule  Deer 


Waterfowl 

Habitat  enhancements  (islands,  nesting  platforms)  may 
be  constructed  on  new  or  existing  reservoirs,  ponds, 
potholes  or  river  systems  where  feasible.  Pits  and 
reservoirs  will  not  be  constructed  within  natural  wetlands 
or  riparian  areas  that  provide  habitat  for  waterfowl  and 
amphibians.  Rights-of-way  on  or  across  BLM  land  for 
the  development  of  private  water  sources  will  carry 
stipulations  to  enhance  waterfowl  habitat. 

The  BLM  may  fence  specific  existing  and  new 
waterfowl  and  fishing  reservoirs  to  establish  or  protect 
shoreline  vegetation  for  a minimum  of  10  acres. 
Periodic,  short-term  grazing  of  fenced  enclosures  may  be 
allowed,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  or  improve  wetland 
and  upland  habitat  within  the  enclosure. 

Upland  Game  Birds 

The  BLM  will  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
nesting,  brood  rearing  and  winter  habitat  for  upland 
game  birds.  The  BLM  will  provide  residual  grass  and 
forb  cover  for  upland  bird  and  waterfowl  nesting. 
Objectives  for  residual  cover  will  be  developed  in 
watershed  plans  and  measured  in  terms  of  utilization 
levels  or  visual  obscurity  rating.  The  BLM  will  manage 
for  a healthy  diverse  vegetative  community  with  a 
variety  of  forbs,  and  maintain  big  sagebrush  and  silver 
sage  on  sage-grouse  wintering  and  nesting  areas  with  a 


canopy  cover  of  15-30%  and  an  average  height  of  12 
inches.  The  BLM  will  improve  or  maintain  woody 
vegetation  for  sharp-tailed  grouse. 

Construction  of  new  water  developments  within  1/2  mile 
of  a sharp-tailed  grouse  lek  will  only  be  allowed  after 
careful  consideration  of  potential  impacts  on  woody 
vegetation  due  to  possible  increased  livestock  grazing. 
Land  treatments  will  be  designed  to  maintain  sagebrush 
levels  with  the  desired  canopy  cover  range  (15-30%)  and 
to  increase  the  amount  of  forbs.  Controlled  burning, 
seeding,  and/or  mechanical  vegetation  manipulation 
could  be  done  on  an  individual  basis  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat. 

Raptors 

Raptor  nest  sites  will  be  protected.  No  designated 
camping  or  other  recreational  development  will  occur 
within  1,000  feet  of  raptor  nest  sites.  In  order  to  reduce 
risk  of  raptor  mortality.  Avian  Power  Line  Interaction 
Committee  (APLIC)  guidelines  will  be  followed  for  all 
power  lines  and  will  be  incorporated  into  all  power  line 
rights-of-way. 

Great  Blue  Heron  and  Cormorant 

Identified  great  blue  heron  and  cormorant  rookeries  on 
BLM  land  will  be  protected  from  roads,  campsite 
developments,  timber  cutting  and  other  intrusions.  No 
disturbance  will  be  allowed  within  1,000  feet  of 
rookeries  from  the  start  of  nesting  through  the  fledging 
of  young  birds. 

Migratory  Birds 

The  BLM  will  follow  the  Nongame  Migratory  Bird 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (BLM  1992b)  for  managing 
nongame  birds  that  migrate  to  the  tropics  or  use 
neotropical  habitats.  The  overall  intent  is  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  some  bird  populations  and  to  implement  a 
proactive  program  for  other  migratory  species.  The 
BLM’s  management  actions  will  focus  on  providing  a 
variety  of  habitat  characteristics  that  support  successful 
breeding  by  migratory  birds.  This  generally  requires 
providing  properly  functioning  habitats  with  the 
appropriate  vegetation  diversity,  density  and  structure 
based  on  ecological  site  potential  to  support  nesting, 
security  and  foraging.  Methods  used  can  include 
mechanical  vegetation  manipulation,  prescribed  fire  to 
maintain  short/mixed  grass  prairie,  seeding  or  live 
planting  to  re-establish  native  grasslands  or  wetlands, 
and  planting  woody  species  to  return  sagebrush  or 
riparian  woodland  species. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

The  BLM  will  work  with  the  USFWS  to  recover 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  including 
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reintroduction  efforts  consistent  with  recovery  plans  and 
conservation  strategies.  This  includes  the  Recovery  Plan 
for  the  Pallid  Sturgeon  (USFWS  1993a).  In  order  to 
reduce  risk  to  the  pallid  sturgeon,  all  rights-of-way 
applications  for  pipelines  that  cross  the  Missouri  River 
will  include  a condition  that  the  pipeline  be  drilled  under 
the  river  bed,  avoiding  disturbance  to  the  river  channel. 

The  bald  eagle  was  removed  from  the  list  of  threatened 
and  endangered  wildlife  on  August  8,  2007,  and  is 
considered  a designated  sensitive  species  by  the  BLM. 
In  addition,  protections  provided  to  the  bald  eagle  under 
the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act  and  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  will  remain  in  place.  In  order 
to  reduce  risk  of  bald  eagle  mortality,  APLIC  guidelines 
will  be  followed  for  all  power  lines  and  will  be 
incorporated  into  all  power  line  rights-of-way. 

Determinations  concerning  endangered  or  threatened 
plants  and  animals  will  be  based  on  one  or  a combination 
of  the  following  factors: 

• The  present  or  threatened  destruction,  modification 
or  curtailment  of  a species’  habitat  or  range 

• Over-utilization  of  a species  for  commercial, 
sporting,  scientific  or  educational  purposes 

• Disease  or  predation  of  the  species 

• The  inadequacy  of  existing  regulatory  mechanisms 

• Other  natural  or  human-caused  factors  affecting  a 
species’  continued  existence 

No  action  will  be  initiated  on  BLM  land  that  will 
jeopardize  any  federally  listed  threatened  and 
endangered  plant  or  animal.  Future  actions  will  require 
site-specific  environmental  review  and,  if  necessary, 
associated  biological  assessments.  The  BLM  will 
comply  with  all  decisions  reached  during  consultation 
with  the  USFWS.  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  any  action  on 
BLM  land,  its  effect  on  other  sensitive  species  and  state- 
designated  species  of  special  interest  will  be  evaluated 
and  applicable  mitigation  developed. 

No  black-footed  ferrets  have  been  sighted  in  the 
Monument,  but  the  area  has  not  been  inventoried  for 
ferrets.  The  USFWS  Black-footed  Ferret  Survey 
Guidelines  (USFWS  1989)  will  be  followed  for  all 
prairie  dog  towns,  and  a survey  is  required  before  any 
control  or  surface-disturbing  activities  can  take  place  on 
towns  or  complexes  over  80  acres.  Small  prairie  dog 
towns  occur  throughout  the  Monument,  but  they  are  not 
suitable  ferret  habitat.  These  towns  will  be  managed  for 
the  other  sensitive  species  associated  with  prairie  dog 
towns. 


BLM  land  within  the  area  was  historic  habitat  for  grey 
wolf  and  grizzly  bear.  This  land  is  not  within  the 
recovery  area  or  important  habitat  for  either  species. 
There  is  a remote  possibility,  in  the  future,  of  either 
species  relocating  to  habitat  within  the  area.  In  the 
unlikely  event  of  these  species  establishing  within  the 
area,  management  would  follow  the  guidelines  from  the 
USFWS  and  MFWP.  Under  present  circumstances, 
wolves  north  of  the  Missouri  River  would  be  considered 
endangered  and  south  of  the  river  would  be  considered 
experimental  (59  FR  60252,  Nov.  22,  1994).  Grizzly 
bear  occurrence  would  follow  the  guidelines  in  the 
MFWP  management  strategy  for  northwestern  Montana. 

Canada  Lynx  and  piping  plover  (both  threatened)  have 
been  determined  to  be  present  in  areas  near  the 
Monument.  Lynx  have  no  suitable  habitat  within  the 
Monument  and  are  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  future. 
Piping  plover  occur  downstream  on  the  Missouri  River, 
but  annual  mountain  runoff  causes  untimely  flooding  of 
sandbars  on  the  river,  making  the  habitat  unsuitable  most 
years.  Extensive  surveys  have  repeatedly  failed  to  find 
any  piping  plovers  or  nesting  sites.  If  active  nests  are 
identified  in  the  future,  USFWS  guidelines  would  be 
followed  to  protect  these  sites. 

Fish 

Consistent  with  a cooperative  plan  between  the  BLM  and 
MFWP,  the  MFWP  will  be  requested  to  stock  Butch, 
Sundance  and  Gazob  reservoirs  with  fish.  In  the  future, 
other  reservoirs  may  be  identified  for  fisheries 
management.  Priority  consideration  will  be  given  to 
reservoirs  near  communities  with  public  access. 
Fisheries  potential  will  be  considered  during  the  location 
and  design  phases  of  new  reservoirs.  New  reservoirs 
will  not  be  constructed  within  natural  wetlands  or 
riparian  areas  that  provide  habitat  for  waterfowl  and 
amphibians. 

New  fisheries  reservoirs  will  normally  be  fenced  and  a 
livestock  watering  tank  provided  below  the  reservoir. 
Existing  fisheries  reservoirs  may  be  fenced  for  a 
minimum  of  10  acres  to  exclude  livestock,  if  necessary, 
to  improve  emergent  vegetation,  shade,  protect  shoreline 
vegetation,  and/or  improve  the  recreational  experience. 
Periodic,  short-term  grazing  of  fenced  enclosures  may  be 
allowed,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  or  improve  wetland 
and  upland  habitat  within  the  enclosure. 

Animal  Damage  Control 

Animal  damage  control  will  be  conducted  only  with  the 
Monument  Manager’s  approval  when  the  animal  control 
measure  targets  the  specific  offending  animal(s)  and 
health  and  safety  factors  are  not  issues.  Animal  damage 
control  activities  will  also  adhere  to  off-road  vehicle 
restrictions  in  that  all  vehicle  travel  is  limited  to 
designated  roads,  including  roads  available  for 
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administrative  use.  The  Monument  Manager  will 
approve  other  site-specific  restrictions  as  needed. 

Geology 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  protect  the  surface 
features  in  the  landscape  that  are  identified 
in  the  Proclamation. 

The  Proclamation  discusses  the  importance  of  the 
geology  in  the  area.  The  Proclamation  states,  “The 
monument  is  covered  with  sedimentary  rocks  deposited 
in  shallow  seas  that  covered  central  and  eastern  Montana 
during  the  Cretaceous  period.  Glaciers,  volcanic 
activity,  and  erosion  have  since  folded,  faulted,  uplifted, 
and  sculpted  the  landscape  to  the  majestic  form  it  takes 
today.” 

The  Proclamation  reserved  and  appropriated  all  federal 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the  Monument  and 
withdrew  them  from  all  forms  of  entry,  location, 
selection,  sale,  leasing,  or  other  disposition  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mineral  leasing  and 
mining  laws.  No  new  mining  claims  can  be  located,  and 
no  new  prospecting  or  exploration  activities  can  be 
undertaken  to  identify  locatable  minerals  or  to  establish 
the  discovery  of  valuable  mineral  deposits.  Plans  of 
Operations  for  mining  will  not  be  approved  unless  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  determined  that  the 
mining  claims  covered  by  the  Plan  of  Operations  are 
valid  under  the  Surface  Management  Regulations  at  43 
CFR  3809.100. 

The  interpretation  of  geologic  sites  is  addressed  under 
the  Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure  section  of  the 
alternative  descriptions  later  in  this  chapter. 

Implementation 

There  are  no  active  mines  in  the  Monument  for  saleable 
(sand  and  gravel)  or  locatable  minerals  (precious  metals 
or  gems).  The  area  is  closed  to  disposal  of  mineral 
materials  by  regulation  (43  CFR  3601.12(a)).  Currently, 
32  mining  claims  for  precious  gems  are  located  in  the 
Monument.  A Plan  of  Operations  would  have  to  be  filed 
with  the  Lewistown  Field  Office  before  any  surface 
disturbance  exceeding  casual  use  could  be  conducted  on 
these  claims  (43  CFR  3809.11(7)).  Casual  use  means 
activities  ordinarily  resulting  in  no  or  negligible 
disturbance  of  the  public  lands  or  resources.  The  first 
step  in  responding  to  the  Plan  of  Operations  is  a validity 
determination  on  the  mining  claim(s)  involved.  Each 
claim  must  have  a discovery  of  a valuable  mineral  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  to  be  considered  a valid 
existing  right.  In  the  event  that  the  claims  were 
determined  to  be  valid,  the  Plan  of  Operations  would  be 
processed  under  the  Surface  Management  Regulations  at 
43  CFR  3809  or  3802  (for  wilderness  study  areas).  The 


Proclamation  does  not  direct  the  BLM  to  initiate  validity 
determinations  on  the  claims.  Under  existing  policy  for 
withdrawn  lands,  the  claimant  can  continue  to  hold  the 
claim  by  payment  of  annual  fees  in  lieu  of  assessment  or 
relinquish  the  claims.  Unless  the  claimant  initiates  the 
process  by  either  filing  a Plan  of  Operations  or  an 
application  for  patent,  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
BLM  on  the  claims  unless  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do 
so  (BLM  Manual  3060. 12A). 

Soils 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  maintain  or  improve  soil 
health  and  productivity  to  provide  an  ecosystem 
supporting  plant  and  animal  species. 

To  maintain  and/or  improve  soil  productivity  by 
increasing  vegetation  cover  and  reducing  erosion,  the 
BLM  will  comply  with  Standard  for  Rangeland  Health 
#1,  which  requires  that  the  uplands  are  in  proper 
functioning  condition,  and  with  Standard  #2,  which 
requires  that  riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  in  proper 
functioning  condition. 

Implementation 

Prior  to  authorizing  any  surface-disturbing  activity 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  range  improvements, 
natural  gas  development  or  right-of-way  location)  the 
BLM  will  evaluate  the  activity  and,  if  necessary,  apply 
mitigating  measures,  deny  the  authorization  or  relocate 
the  activity  to  a more  suitable  soil  type.  All  surface- 
disturbing  activities  are  subject  to  an  on-site  evaluation 
to  develop  mitigation  to  protect  streambank  stability; 
control  runoff;  reduce  erosion,  sediment  yields,  and  soil 
compaction;  improve  soil  stability;  and  control  salinity. 
Mitigation  measures  or  BMPs  (Appendix  K)  will  also 
prescribe  revegetation  programs.  Surface-disturbing 
activities  may  be  prohibited  during  muddy  and/or  wet 
soil  periods. 

Surface-disturbing  activities  should  be  avoided  on  soils 
with  severe  erosion  hazard,  badlands,  slopes  susceptible 
to  mass  failure,  and  other  areas  subject  to  active  erosion 
(e.g.  rock  outcrop,  dune  lands,  or  blowouts)  to  reduce 
excessive  erosion  and/or  reclamation  problems  or  failure. 
If  a surface-disturbing  activity  must  occur  on  these  types 
of  sites,  certified  engineering  and  reclamation  plans  must 
be  developed  and  approved  by  the  authorized  officer. 
These  plans  must  demonstrate  how  the  following  will  be 
accomplished: 

• Site  productivity  will  be  restored. 

• Surface  runoff  will  be  adequately  controlled. 

• The  site  and  adjacent  areas  will  be  protected  from 
accelerated  erosion,  such  as  rilling,  gullying,  piping, 
slope  failure,  and  mass  wasting. 
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• Nearby  watercourses  will  be  protected  from 
sedimentation.  Water  quality  and  quantity  will  be  in 
conformance  with  state  and  federal  water  quality 
laws. 

Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage  for  healthy 
vegetation  communities  that  provide  for  a wide 
variety > of  long-term  benefits  such  as  aesthetics, 
wildlife,  recreation,  livestock  grazing,  etc. 

Vegetation  allocation  to  enhance  plant  health  and  protect 
watersheds,  wildlife  habitat,  and  wildlife  and  livestock 
forage  was  established  according  to  policies,  regulations 
and  land  use  plan  objectives  (BLM  1979,  1982a).  In 
general,  about  60%  of  the  annual  vegetation  production 
is  allocated  to  watershed  protection,  plant  health  and/or 
wildlife  forage  and  cover,  and  about  40%  is  allocated  to 
livestock.  However,  as  specific  management  goals  are 
refined  and  changes  in  resource  conditions  become 
apparent  through  monitoring,  the  actual  percentage  of 
vegetation  allocated  may  change.  For  example,  if  the 
area  grazed  is  very  steep  and  far  from  water  the  actual 
allocation  to  livestock  could  be  substantially  less  than 
40%.  The  Livestock  Grazing  section  in  Chapter  3 
provides  more  information  about  forage  allocation. 

The  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  for  northcentral 
Montana  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Central 
Montana  Resource  Advisory  Council  (BLM  1997). 
Standards  are  physical  or  biological  conditions  or 
functions  required  for  healthy,  sustainable  rangelands. 
All  of  these  standards  depend  on  healthy  native 
vegetation.  The  purpose  of  standards  is  to  establish 
minimum  required  conditions  for  BLM  lands  within 
broad  geographic  areas.  They  address  watershed 
function;  nutrient  cycling  and  energy  flow;  water  quality; 
air  quality;  habitat  for  threatened,  endangered,  proposed 
or  special  status  species;  and  habitat  quality  for  native 
plant  and  animal  populations  and  communities. 

The  following  five  standards  were  established  for 
northcentral  Montana. 

Standard  #1  Uplands  are  in  proper  functioning 

condition. 

Standard  #2  Riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  in  proper 
functioning  condition. 

Standard  # 3 Water  quality  meets  Montana  state 
standards. 

Standard  #4  Air  quality  meets  Montana  state 

standards. 

Standard  #5  Habitats  are  provided  to  maintain 

healthy,  productive  and  diverse  populations  of  native 


plant  and  animal  species,  including  special  status  species 
(federally  threatened,  endangered,  candidate  or  Montana 
species  of  special  concern  as  defined  in  BLM  Manual 
6840,  Special  Status  Species  Management). 

For  a complete  description  of  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health,  see  Appendix  J.  Each  of  these 
standards  has  a set  of  indicators  that  provide  clues  to  the 
health  of  the  ecosystem.  These  indicators  are  compared 
with  a set  of  criteria  that  have  been  recognized  for  a 
healthy  and  functional  system.  When  measures  of  these 
indicators  fall  outside  of  the  desired  range,  it  may 
indicate  that  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  are  not 
being  met. 

The  Monument  will  be  managed  to  achieve  a natural 
range  of  native  plant  associations,  including  measures  to 
promote  conservation  of  sensitive  plant  species. 
Management  activities  will  not  be  allowed  to 
substantially  shift  the  makeup  of  native  plant 
communities  and  associations  or  disrupt  normal 
succession.  However,  there  will  be  some  circumstances 
where  vegetation  communities  and  associations  will  be 
shifted  to  meet  specific  management  goals  or  objectives. 
These  could  include  prescribed  burns  to  reduce 
hazardous  fuel  circumstances,  restoration  of  some  habitat 
components  in  the  interest  of  wildlife,  treatments  to 
control  invasive  species,  etc. 

Implementation 

Standards  determinations  were  made  on  an  allotment 
basis.  Once  the  determinations  were  documented, 
implementation  was  carried  out  in  groups  of  allotments 
through  watershed  plans.  This  included  changes  to 
grazing  management  and  construction  of  range 
improvements  when  necessary.  Table  2.2  lists  the 
watershed  and  landscape  plans.  The  watershed  planning 
process  is  described  in  Appendix  M. 


Table  2.2 

Watershed  and  Landscape  Plans  Completed 

Year 

Name 

Completed 

Woodhawk  Watershed  Plan 

1998 

Two  Calf  Watershed  Plan 

1998 

Armells  Watershed  Plan 

2000 

Beauchamp  Watershed  Plan 

2001 

Upper  Missouri  Watershed  Plan 

2002 

Loma/Vimy  Ridge  Watershed  Plan 

2002 

Arrow  Creek/Upper  River/Whiskey 
Ridge  Landscape  Plan 

2004 

Bears  Paw  to  Breaks  Implementation 
Plan 

2005 
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When  a grazing  allotment  is  not  meeting  standards,  the 
BLM  is  obligated  to  take  action  to  correct  the  situation. 
Specifically,  where  grazing  is  responsible  for  not 
meeting  standards,  action  is  required  in  accordance  with 
43  CFR  4180.2(c). 

Vegetation  - Riparian 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  achieve,  or  make 
significant  progress  toward,  proper  functioning 
condition  in  riparian  and  wetland  areas  and  to 
sustain  a diverse  age-class  and  composition  of 
riparian-wetland  vegetation  for  maintenance 
and  recovery  of  riparian-wetland  areas. 

The  BLM  will  maintain  and/or  improve  the  riparian- 
wetland  areas  based  on  proper  functioning  condition 
(PFC)  and  the  desired  plant  community  (Appendix  J). 
The  presence  and  condition  of  riparian  vegetation  will  be 
managed  to  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  function. 
Riparian-wetland  plant  species,  such  as  sedges,  rushes, 
and  cottonwood/willow  on  sites  capable  of  supporting 
woody  species,  will  be  managed  for  age-class  and 
composition  diversity  and  high  vigor  considering 
physical  site  characteristics  and  natural  disturbances 
history. 

Implementation 

The  BLM  will  initially  accomplish  riparian-wetland 
objectives  through  livestock  grazing  methods  at  current 
stocking  levels.  If  grazing  methods  are  not  successful  in 
meeting  management  objectives,  the  BLM  will  take  the 
necessary  actions  to  achieve  those  objectives.  To 
accomplish  the  riparian-wetland  objectives,  the  BLM 
will  consider  the  importance  of  the  intermingled  private 
lands,  including  valuable  riparian-wetland  areas  that 
could  be  adversely  impacted  as  a result  of  management 
changes  on  BLM  land. 

Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  have  been  implemented.  The  eight 
completed  watershed  plans  (Table  2.2)  contain 
management  actions  and  livestock  grazing  guidelines  for 
meeting  Standards.  As  these  actions  are  implemented, 
conditions  are  expected  to  improve.  Management 
actions  and  associated  changes  in  livestock  management 
will  continue  through  the  watershed  planning  process. 

Riparian-wetland  objectives  will  continue  to  be 
developed  and  implemented  through  the  watershed 
planning  process  or  as  a result  of  monitoring  data. 
Exclosures,  change  in  season  of  use,  refined  grazing 
prescriptions,  riparian  pastures,  etc.  could  be  used  to 
achieve  PFC  and/or  the  desired  plant  community. 
Grazing  systems  could  be  changed  to  achieve  other 
resource  objectives  or  values  such  as  forage  or  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat. 


The  BLM  will  control  or  eradicate,  if  possible,  invasive, 
woody  species  such  as  Russian  olive  and  salt  cedar  in 
riparian  areas.  The  highest  priority  treatment  for  Russian 
olive  and  salt  cedar  will  be  preventing  their  spread  into 
areas  currently  free  of  invasive,  woody  species  and 
eradication  in  areas  where  the  invasion  is  still  within 
management  capability. 

The  BLM  will  coordinate  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 

county/city/private  organizations  to  secure  the  release  of 
water  from  dams  upstream  from  the  Monument.  High 
water  events  would  help  to  establish  deciduous  forest 
and  woody  riparian  seedlings,  create  water  flows 
favoring  wildlife  habitat  and  native  fishes  and  promote 
endangered  species  recovery. 

Proposed  projects  within  riparian-wetland  areas, 
including  but  not  limited  to  pipelines,  road  construction, 
or  water  developments  will  have  BMPs  (Appendix  K) 
and  adequate  mitigation  measures  applied  to  protect 
water  quality,  riparian-wetland  vegetation,  and  riparian- 
wetland  characteristics.  The  BLM  will  follow  all  state 
and  federal  permitting  regulations  for  ephemeral, 
intermittent,  and  perennial  streams,  and  riparian-wetland 
areas. 


Exclosure 


Vegetation  - Noxious  and  Invasive 
Plants 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  control,  contain  and,  if 
possible,  eradicate  invasive  plants. 

The  management  of  noxious  and  invasive  plants  will 
continue  as  prescribed  in  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Breaks  National  Monument:  Guidelines  for  Integrated 
Weed  Management  (BLM  2001b).  This  weed 
management  plan  was  developed  to  conform  to  the 
Montana  Weed  Management  Plan  (Montana  Weed 
Management  Plan  2001,  2005),  and  provides  guidelines 
for  the  prevention,  containment  and  eradication  of 
invasive  and  noxious  plants,  and  for  the  coordination  of 
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BLM,  state,  county  and  private  weed  management 
efforts.  The  Integrated  Weed  Management  plan  will  be 
updated  on  a periodic  basis  as  a result  of  monitoring  data 
or  when  new  national  or  state  plans  are  developed. 

The  BLM  will  coordinate  with  other  agencies  consistent 
with  the  National  Invasive  Species  Management  Plan 
(NISC  2001),  the  State  of  Montana’s  Aquatic  Nuisance 
Species  (ANS)  Management  Plan  (Montana  ANS 
Steering  Committee  2002),  and  the  Montana  Weed 
Management  Plan  (Montana  Weed  Management  Plan 
2005)  to  control  non-native  species  that  cause  or  may 
cause  significant  negative  impacts  and  do  not  provide  an 
equivalent  benefit  to  society. 

The  use  of  certified  noxious  weed  seed-free  forage  on 
public  land  administered  by  BLM  in  Montana  is  required 
under  a supplementary  rule  (62  FR  54123,  Oct.  17, 
1997).  This  rule  affects  public  land  users  who  use  hay  or 
other  forage  products  on  BLM  land  such  as  recreationists 
using  pack  and  saddle  stock,  ranchers  with  grazing 
permits,  outfitters,  and  contractors  who  use  straw  or 
other  mulch  for  reclamation  purposes. 

Implementation 

The  BLM  will  designate  the  Monument  as  a weed 
management  area  to  facilitate  cooperation  among 
landowners  and  various  federal,  state,  and  county 
agencies,  and  to  secure  funding  to  implement  integrated 
weed  management  control  measures. 

The  BLM  will  identify  weed  prevention  areas  and 
emphasize  activities  to  keep  weed  seed  and  regenerative 
plant  parts  from  being  introduced  into  weed  free  areas. 
Implementation  of  an  early  detection  and  rapid  response 
program  would  ensure  new  infestations  are  identified 
early  and  aggressively  managed  to  protect  and  maintain 
uninfested  areas. 

The  BLM  will  increase  public  awareness  of  invasive 
plant  and  weed  species  and  develop  treatment  and 
prevention  strategies  to  control  noxious  weeds  in  and 
around  developed  and  primitive  recreation  use  areas. 

The  BLM  will  develop  treatment  strategies  to  contain 
and/or  eradicate  weed  infestations  throughout  the 
Monument  using  integrated  weed  management  methods. 

The  BLM  will  cooperate  with  other  federal,  state,  and 
county  agencies  in  developing  awareness  and  prevention 
programs  for  aquatic  nuisance  species  such  as  Hydrilla, 
Eurasian  watermilfoil,  and  pondweed. 


Visual  Resources 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  protect  the  cultural 
landscape  (view  shed)  and  the  visual  features  in 
the  landscape  that  are  identified  in  the 
Proclamation. 

The  visual  resource  management  (VRM)  classes  are 
based  on  a process  that  considers  scenic  quality, 
sensitivity  to  changes  in  the  landscape  and  distance  zone. 
The  four  VRM  classes  are  numbered  I to  IV;  the  lower 
the  number,  the  more  sensitive  and  scenic  the  area.  Each 
class  has  a management  objective  that  prescribes  the 
level  of  acceptable  change  in  the  landscape.  The 
objectives  are  guidelines  that  will  be  used  with  the  visual 
resource  contrast  rating  system  during  new  project-level 
planning.  The  management  objectives  will  not  preclude 
the  maintenance  of  existing  structures  and  range 
improvements. 

The  VRM  class  objectives  are  defined  as  follows: 

Class  I - The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  preserve  the 
existing  character  of  the  landscape.  This  class  provides 
for  natural  ecological  changes;  however,  it  does  not 
preclude  limited  management  activity.  The  level  of 
change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  very  low 
and  must  not  attract  attention. 

Class  II  - The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  retain  the 
existing  character  of  the  landscape.  The  level  of  change 
to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  low. 
Management  activities  may  be  seen,  but  should  not 
attract  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer.  Any  changes 
must  repeat  the  basic  elements  of  form,  line,  color  and 
texture  found  in  the  predominant  natural  features  of  the 
characteristic  landscape. 

Class  III  - The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  partially  retain 
the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  The  level  of 
change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  could  be  moderate. 
Management  activities  may  attract  attention,  but  should 
not  dominate  the  view  of  the  casual  observer.  Changes 
should  repeat  the  basic  elements  found  in  the 
predominant  natural  features  of  the  characteristic 
landscape. 

Class  IV  - The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  provide  for 
management  activities  that  require  major  modification  of 
the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  The  level  of 
change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  can  be  high. 
These  management  activities  may  dominate  the  view  and 
be  the  major  focus  of  viewer  attention.  However,  every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  minimize  the  impact  of  these 
activities  through  careful  location,  minimal  disturbance 
and  repeating  the  basic  elements. 

Surface-disturbing  activities  and/or  developments  will  be 
designed  or  mitigated  to  complement  and  harmonize 
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with  the  natural  features  and  the  VRM  class  objectives. 
Any  projects  must  have  a visual  contrast  rating 
worksheet  completed  as  a part  of  the  environmental 
analysis. 

Specific  management  for  visual  resources  is  addressed 
under  the  Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire  section  of  the 
alternative  descriptions  later  in  this  chapter. 

Implementation 

The  visual  resource  contrast  rating  system  will  be  used 
during  project  level  planning  to  determine  whether  or  not 
proposed  activities  will  meet  VRM  objectives.  The 
contrast  rating  system  provides  a systematic  means  to 
evaluate  proposed  projects  and  determine  whether  these 
projects  conform  with  the  approved  VRM  objectives. 
The  degree  to  which  a management  activity  affects  the 
visual  quality  depends  on  the  visual  contrast  created 
between  the  project  and  the  existing  landscape.  The 
contrast  is  measured  by  comparing  elements  of  form, 
line,  color,  and  texture  to  describe  the  visual  contrast 
created  by  a project.  Mitigation  measures  would  then  be 
identified  to  reduce  visual  contrasts,  including  the  use  of 
BMPs  (Appendix  K). 

Water  Quality 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  maintain  and/or  improve 
the  existing  hydrologic  systems  in  the  Monument. 

The  BLM  is  committed  to  the  objectives  of  the  Federal 
Clean  Water  Act  to  restore  and  maintain  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  integrity  of  the  nation’s  waters. 
Furthermore,  BLM  will  manage  federal  lands  with 
reasonable  land,  soil,  and  water  conservation  practices  in 
order  to  protect  water  bodies  that  currently  meet  State 
Water  Quality  Standards  and  to  improve  water  quality 
where  designated  beneficial  uses  are  not  fully  supported. 
Riparian-wetland  vegetation  provides  an  important  role 
in  maintaining  or  restoring  water  quality  in  the 
Monument.  The  BLM  will  manage  for  adequate 
vegetative  cover  to  protect  banks  and  dissipate  energy 
during  high  flows.  Healthy  riparian-wetland  vegetation 
filters  sediment,  aids  groundwater  recharge,  maintains 
channel  characteristics,  and  decreases  pollutants  such  as 
fecal  coliform  and  nitrates  entering  the  water  body. 

Surface  and  ground  water  quality  will  be  maintained  to 
meet  or  exceed  federal  and  state  water  quality  standards, 
including  Standard  for  Rangeland  Health  #3,  which 
requires  that  water  quality  meets  Montana  state 
standards. 

The  BLM  will  improve  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  on 
uplands  and  riparian-wetland  areas  to  reduce  runoff  and 
sedimentation. 


Implementation 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  administering 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  requires  all  states  to  identify  rivers, 
streams,  lakes,  and  wetlands  where  beneficial  uses  are 
impaired  or  threatened  by  human  activity,  and  to 
schedule  those  waters  for  development  of  water  quality 
restoration  plans.  This  is  known  as  the  Total  Maximum 
Daily  Load  (TMDL)  process.  The  BLM  will  continue  to 
comply  with  the  TMDL  process  by  addressing  listed 
streams  in  the  watershed  planning  process. 

Through  BLM’s  watershed  planning  process,  BLM 
grazing  allotments  are  assessed  for  rangeland  health  and 
compliance  with  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health, 
including  Standard  #2:  Riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  in 
proper  functioning  condition;  and  Standard  #3:  Water 
quality  meets  Montana  State  standards.  When  an 
allotment  is  not  meeting  standards,  and  current  livestock 
management  is  considered  a factor,  corrective 
adjustments  are  required.  Through  an  existing 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  Montana 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (DEQ),  the  BLM 
agrees  that  it  will  participate  in  the  development, 
implementation,  and  monitoring  of  water  quality 
restoration  plans  and  TMDLs  in  watershed  planning 
areas  in  which  BLM  is  a significant  land  manager  or 
water  user. 

All  surface-disturbing  activities  are  subject  to  an  on-site 
evaluation  to  mitigate  impacts  to  water  quality  and 
quantity.  No  activities  should  alter  stream  courses. 
BMPs  will  be  implemented  to  protect  watershed  values 
and  maintain  or  improve  water  quality  (Appendix  K). 
Most  water  quality  impacts  in  the  Monument  are  or 
would  be  the  result  of  non-point  source  pollution.  BMPs 
are  the  primary  mechanism  for  controlling  non-point 
source  pollution.  Site-specific  BMPs  will  be 
implemented  for  all  surface-disturbing  activities  to 
minimize,  to  the  extent  possible,  impacts  to  water  quality 
and  quantity.  The  effectiveness  of  these  measures  would 
be  dependent  on  local  site  characteristics  such  as 
landform,  soils,  climate,  natural  disturbances,  and  other 
physical  processes. 

Water  Developments  and  Water 
Rights 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  maintain  and/or  improve 
the  existing  hydrologic  systems  in  the  Monument. 

Approximately  337  reservoirs  or  pit  dams,  seven 
developed  springs,  14  water  savers,  15  wells,  and  32 
stock  tanks  exist  in  the  Monument  area  for  use  by 
livestock  and  wildlife.  The  BLM  will  continue  obtaining 
water  rights,  including  joint  ownership  with  private 
landowners,  for  all  projects  on  BLM  land  and  will 
comply  with  state  and  federal  water  laws. 
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Several  shortfalls  exist  in  the  physical  demand  for 
surface  water  in  the  Monument.  Suitable  reservoir  sites 
are  scarce  due  to  high  siltation  rates,  erodibility  of  fill 
material,  potential  for  saline  seeps  and  lack  of  access  for 
heavy  equipment.  Water  savers  are  an  alternative  for 
reservoirs. 

Ground  water  in  much  of  the  area  is  too  deep  for  drilling 
to  be  cost  effective,  although  wells  with  pipelines 
supplying  many  tanks  may  solve  localized  water 
shortages.  Where  ground  water  is  available,  lack  of 
power  precludes  many  well  sites  from  being  developed. 
Solar  or  gas-powered  pumps  may  provide  stock  water  in 
some  locations. 

Implementation 

The  BLM  must  consider  downstream  senior  water  rights 
claims  before  developing  surface  water  sources.  Specific 
management  for  water  developments  is  addressed  under 
the  Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire  section  of  the  alternative 
descriptions  later  in  this  chapter. 

Reserved  Water  Rights 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  maintain  and/or  improve 
the  existing  hydrologic  systems  in  the 
Monument. 

The  Proclamation  reserves  “subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  a quantity  of  water  in  the  Judith  River  and  Arrow 
Creek  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  this 
monument  is  established.  Nothing  in  this  reservation 
shall  be  construed  as  a relinquishment  or  reduction  of 
any  water  use  or  rights  reserved  or  appropriated  by  the 
United  States  on  or  before  the  date  of  this  proclamation.” 

Federal  reserved  water  rights  may  be  created  when 
federal  lands  are  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
(e.g.,  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  national  forests). 
Federal  reserved  water  rights  are  different  from  state 
appropriated  water  rights.  They  may  apply  to  both 
instream  and  out-of-stream  water  uses;  may  be  created 
without  actual  diversion  or  beneficial  use  (as  defined  by 
state  law);  are  not  lost  by  non-use;  have  priority  dates 
established  as  of  the  date  the  land  was  withdrawn;  and 
are  for  the  minimum  amount  of  water  reasonably 
necessary  to  satisfy  both  existing  and  foreseeable  future 
uses  of  water  for  the  primary  purposes  for  which  the  land 
is  withdrawn  (Alaska  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
2000). 

The  BLM  land  needs  to  be  managed  in  a manner  that 
preserves  and  protects  the  integrity  of  these  watershed 
systems.  These  protections  must  provide  the  opportunity 
for  flows  to  support  the  health  and  regeneration  of 
cottonwood  galleries  that  provide  a seed  source  for  the 
downstream  cottonwood  galleries.  The  flows  in  Arrow 


Creek  and  the  Judith  River,  including  spring  pulses, 
should  provide  adequate  water,  lateral  channel 
movement,  and  sediment  yield  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
support  the  water-dependent  biological  resources  and 
cottonwood  gallery  forests  within  the  Monument. 

The  BLM  is  currently  collecting  hydrologic  data  from 
both  the  Judith  River  and  Arrow  Creek.  The  BLM  needs 
to  know  the  magnitude,  timing,  and  frequency  of  flows 
necessary  to  support  the  outstanding  water-dependent 
biological  resources  and  cottonwood  galleries  that  were 
the  basis  for  the  reserved  water  rights.  Once  this  data 
collection  is  complete,  the  BLM  will  begin  negotiations 
with  the  Reserved  Water  Right  Compact  Commission  to 
quantify  its  claimed  reserved  right.  After  June  30,  2009, 
the  Reserved  Water  Right  Compact  Commission  no 
longer  has  authority  to  negotiate  reserved  water  rights. 
The  process  of  quantifying  this  reserved  right  then  must 
be  adjudicated  through  the  state  court  system. 

Implementation 

The  BLM  will  not  pursue  the  acquisition  of  water  rights 
from  private  landowners  unless  approached  by  a 
landowner  or  their  representative.  The  acquisition  of 
water  rights  from  willing  sellers  would  be  considered  to 
maintain  and/or  improve  the  hydrologic  conditions  and 
restore  instream  flows  on  tributaries  to  Arrow  Creek  and 
the  Judith  River. 

The  BLM  will  continue  its  efforts  to  determine  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  water  rights  reserved  by  the 
Proclamation.  This  will  include  a study  to  quantify  the 
base  flow  and  flood  flows  for  the  Judith  River  and  the 
flood  flows  for  Arrow  Creek. 

These  water  rights,  if  asserted,  would  carry  a priority 
date  of  January  17,  2001  and  would  be  junior  to  all  water 
rights  that  existed  at  that  time.  Because  these  water 
rights  are  very  junior  in  this  area  (the  majority  of  water 
rights  in  these  basins  stem  from  the  1880s  through  the 
mid- 1900s),  they  may  have  a very  limited  ability  to 
affect  or  protect  the  streamflows  in  the  Judith  River  and 
Arrow  Creek. 

Montana  law  provides  for  the  Montana  Reserved  Water 
Rights  Compact  Commission,  a state-appointed  body,  to 
negotiate  with  the  various  federal  agencies  and  tribal 
governments  that  claim  reserved  water  rights.  This 
process  provides  for  public  input  throughout  the 
negotiation  process  and  requires  that  the  Montana 
legislature,  Governor  of  Montana  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  approve  any  settlement  proposal.  The  BLM  has 
not  requested  a negotiation  at  this  time  and  cannot  reach 
a recommendation  on  the  assertion  of  the  federal 
reserved  right  without  further  information  on  base  and 
flood  flows  along  with  public  input. 
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Lands  and  Realty 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  provide  reasonable  access 
for  the  public  and  for  private  landowners,  as 
well  as  for  the  administrative  needs  and 
authorized  uses  of  industry  and  government 
agencies. 

Under  the  Proclamation,  all  federal  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  are  “hereby  appropriated  and  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  entry,  location,  selection,  sale,  or  leasing  or 
other  disposition  under  the  public  land  laws,  . . . and 
from  disposition  under  all  laws  relating  to  mineral  and 
geothermal  leasing,  other  than  by  exchange  that  furthers 
the  protective  purposes  of  the  monument.  The 
establishment  of  this  monument  is  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights.  . . . Lands  and  interests  in  lands  within 
the  proposed  monument  not  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  reserved  as  a part  of  the  monument  upon 
acquisition  of  title  thereto  by  the  United  States.” 

Implementation 

Rights-of-Way 

Applications  for  rights-of-way  will  be  considered 
pursuant  to  existing  policies  and  practices,  identified 
transportation  and  utility  corridors,  identified  avoidance 
and  exclusion  areas,  valid  existing  rights,  and  as 
necessary  for  adequate  and  reasonable  access  to  state  or 
private  land  as  well  as  access  for  utility  or  transportation 
services. 

Applications  for  rights-of-way  will  also  be  considered 
for  necessary  and  adequate  access  across  BLM  land  to 
private  and  state  minerals  for  exploration,  development, 
and  production  (e.g.,  access  roads  and  pipelines). 

Applications  for  rights-of-way  must  be  in  conformance 
with  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  provide  for 
mitigation  necessary  to  protect  Monument  resources. 
The  BLM  has  discretion  to  evaluate  such  things  as 
construction  methods,  alternate  routes  or  type  of  access 
(including  only  aerial  access)  and  to  establish  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  All  power  line  rights-of-way  must  comply  with 
APLIC  guidelines  to  protect  or  reduce  impacts  to  raptors 
and  bald  eagles.  All  pipeline  rights-of-way  that  cross  the 
Missouri  River  will  require  that  pipelines  be  drilled 
under  the  river  bed,  avoiding  disturbance  to  the  river 
channel  and  potential  impacts  to  the  pallid  sturgeon. 

Applications  for  commercial  wind  energy  systems,  solar 
energy  systems  and  communication  sites  will  not  be 
considered. 


Leases  and  Permits 

Except  for  the  issuance  of  film  permits,  new  land  use 
authorizations  for  uses  such  as  farming  leases  or  permits 
under  43  CFR  2920  and  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
(R&PP)  leases  under  43  CFR  2912  will  not  be  allowed. 
Applications  for  film  permits  using  the  uplands  that  may 
cause  impacts  requiring  mitigation  will  require  a Notice 
of  Realty  Action  in  the  Federal  Register,  a 30-day  public 
comment  period,  environmental  analysis,  and  may 
require  bonding  and  liability  insurance.  Film  permits 
confined  to  the  Missouri  River  and/or  access  roads  in  the 
Monument  will  be  treated  as  minimum  impact  permits  as 
defined  at  43  CFR  2920.2-2.  Permits  are  not  required  for 
casual  use  filming  activities  that  normally  involve  non- 
commercial still  photography  or  recreational 
videotaping. 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

The  BLM  will  not  pursue  the  acquisition  of  private  land 
or  interests  in  land  unless  approached  by  a landowner  or 
their  representative.  Conservation  easements  or  fee 
acquisition  (i.e.,  campsite)  opportunities  that  are  brought 
forward  by  private  landowners  will  be  considered  if  they 
enhance  the  values  of  the  Monument  and  are  within  the 
BLM’s  staff  and  budgetary  constraints.  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds  may  be  used  for  land  acquisitions 
(either  fee  or  conservation  easement). 

BLM  land  will  not  be  disposed  of  other  than  by 
exchange,  and  only  when  necessary  to  further  the 
protective  purposes  of  the  Monument,  block  up  BLM 
land  within  the  Monument  and  enhance  the  values  for 
which  the  Monument  was  designated. 

Disposal  of  BLM  land  would  be  limited  to  parcels 
meeting  these  criteria: 

• The  parcel  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the  Monument 
and  disposal  would  not  create  an  inholding; 

• The  parcel  contains  minimal  Breaks  topography; 
and 

• The  parcel  contains  minimal  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated. 

The  BLM  will  explore  the  feasibility  of  a land  exchange 
program  with  the  Montana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation.  Such  exchanges  would 
focus  on  state  lands  that  would  contribute  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  Monument  was  designated. 

Lands  acquired  by  the  BLM  will  be  managed  consistent 
with  adjacent  BLM  land.  Upon  acquisition  of  title, 
acquired  lands  will  become  part  of  the  Monument  and 
are  withdrawn  accordingly. 
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Revised  Statute  2477 

Revised  Statute  2477,  which  provided  that  “[t]he  right  of 
way  for  the  construction  of  highways  over  public  lands, 
not  reserved  for  public  uses,  is  hereby  granted,”  was 
repealed  on  October  21,  1976,  by  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA).  The  FLPMA 
did  not  terminate  valid  rights-of-way  established  under 
Revised  Statute  2477  prior  to  its  repeal.  Since  1993,  the 
BLM  deferred  any  processing  of  Revised  Statute  2477 
assertions  except  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
demonstrated,  compelling,  and  immediate  need  to  make 
such  determinations. 

Current  guidance  is  contained  in  Washington  Office 
Instruction  Memorandum  2006-159:  Non-Binding 

Determinations  of  R.S.  2477  Right-of-Way  Claims. 
Briefly,  this  guidance  states  that  the  BLM  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  make  binding  determinations  on  the 
validity  of  R.S.  2477  right-of-way  claims.  The  BLM 
may,  however,  make  informal,  non-binding 

determinations  for  its  own  land  use  planning  and 
management  purposes.  A non-binding  determination 
that  the  right-of-way  exists  is  required  before  completing 
consultation  with  states  or  counties  on  any  proposed 
improvements  to  a claimed  R.S.  2477  right-of-way,  i.e., 
any  work  beyond  routine  maintenance.  A non-binding 
determination  may  also  be  appropriate  before  taking 
action  to  close  or  otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  a claimed 
R.S.  2477  right-of-way.  Such  determinations  must  be 
based  on  the  particular  laws  of  each  state  in  which  a 
claimed  right-of-way  is  situated.  No  determinations  will 
be  made  through  this  resource  management  plan  since 
there  are  no  R.S.  2477  right-of-way  claims. 

Livestock  Grazing 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  permit  livestock  grazing 
consistent  with  maintaining 
healthy  vegetation  communities. 

Under  the  Proclamation,  the  “[l]aws,  regulations,  and 
policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
issuing  and  administering  grazing  permits  or  leases  on  all 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall  continue  to  apply  with 
regard  to  the  lands  in  the  monument.”  Livestock  grazing 
will  continue  to  be  governed  by  a number  of  laws  and 
regulations  that  apply  to  grazing  on  all  public  land 
administered  by  the  BLM.  In  addition,  the  BLM 
developed  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  for 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  which  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  August  1997. 
To  protect  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated  livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  managed 
under  the  Lewistown  District  (Lewistown  and  Malta 
Field  Offices)  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  (BLM 
1997).  Livestock  grazing  on  allotments  in  the 


Monument  will  continue  to  be  allocated  about  38,000 
animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  of  forage  on  an  annual  basis 
(Appendix  N).  Grazing  applications  will  continue  to  be 
processed  consistent  with  existing  regulations  (43  CFR 
4100). 

The  allocation  of  forage  for  livestock  grazing  was 
established  following  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934. 
Since  that  time,  several  laws,  regulations  and  changes 
have  revised  livestock  grazing  on  BLM  land.  The  most 
recent  change  concerning  livestock  grazing  was  the 
establishment  of  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  in 
1997.  Continued  livestock  grazing  is  permitted  pursuant 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  permits  and  leases. 
Livestock  grazing  will  be  managed  through 
implementation  of  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management 
(Appendix  J).  Grazing  guidelines  were  established  in  43 
CFR  4180(f)(2),  and  regionally  refined  guidelines  were 
established  in  the  Montana/Dakotas  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  (BLM  1997).  Through  the  watershed 
and/or  activity  plan  process,  assessments  of  standards 
were  prepared.  If  existing  grazing  management  is 
responsible  for  not  meeting  standards,  modifications  to 
the  grazing  authorization  are  implemented  to  ensure 
standards  will  be  met.  These  can  include  changes  to 
allocated  use,  seasons  of  use,  grazing  rotations  or  other 
grazing  management  practices.  Continued  monitoring  as 
it  relates  to  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  will  be  the 
basis  of  making  adjustments  to  livestock  grazing. 

Terms  and  conditions,  beyond  basic  guidelines  for 
livestock  grazing,  may  be  developed  in  the  watershed 
planning  process  or  as  monitoring  indicates  a need  for 
change  to  meet  specific  goals  and  objectives  in  the 
watershed  or  allotment. 

Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  practices 
will  be  followed  to  protect  the  objects  of  the  Monument 
and  rangeland  resources  and,  where  necessary,  to 
mitigate  conflicts  with  other  Monument  uses  and  values. 
Administrative  actions  will  be  implemented  under 
existing  regulations  to  ensure  compliance  with  existing 
permit/lease  requirements.  These  actions  include 
monitoring  and  supervision  of  grazing  use  and 
enforcement  in  response  to  unauthorized  use.  NEPA 
documentation  will  be  prepared  before  renewal  of 
grazing  permits.  This  documentation  will  include  a 
review  of  new  monitoring  and  resource  data,  and  may 
include  a reassessment  or  evaluation.  The  normal  term 
of  a grazing  permit  is  10  years,  but  they  may  be  issued 
for  a shorter  period  if  resource  concerns  or 
administrative  reasons  merit. 

Implementation 

The  BLM  will  continue  to  implement  the  completed 
watershed  plans  (Table  2.2)  including  the  associated 
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range  improvement  projects  to  meet  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health.  The  watershed  planning  process  is 
described  in  Appendix  M.  These  watershed  plans  or 
other  grazing  activity  plans  will  be  updated  as  necessary 
during  the  renewal  of  10-year  grazing  permits. 

Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvement  projects 
(fences,  reservoirs,  and  other  water  developments)  will 
occur  in  the  same  general  manner  and  degree  as  in  the 
past.  Maintenance  of  water  facilities  may  include 
routine  maintenance  or  involve  reconstruction.  Routine 
maintenance  is  normally  carried  out  under  an  existing 
cooperative  agreement  or  permit  and  does  not  result  in  a 
change  in  the  design  or  capacity  of  the  facility. 

Reconstruction  normally  involves  a new  design  with  a 
change  in  capacity  and  new  surface  disturbance  outside 
the  original  footprint  of  the  facility.  Table  2.3  provides  a 
general  description  of  maintenance  and  reconstruction 
activities. 

Livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  managed  through 
development  and  monitoring  of  grazing  activity  plans 
and  supervision  of  grazing  use.  Plans  and  grazing 
prescriptions  will  be  developed  with  multiple  use 
objectives  to  enhance  vegetation  production  and 
diversity;  maintain  and  enhance  wildlife  habitat;  protect 
watersheds;  reduce  bare  ground;  and  minimize 

livestock/recreation  conflicts.  If  improved  grazing 
management  alone  does  not  meet  management 
objectives,  vegetation  treatments  will  be  considered. 


All  allotments  have  been  assigned  to  a management 
category  depending  on  the  resources  and  problems 
contained  in  the  allotment.  The  three  categories  of 
Improve  (I),  Maintain  (M)  and  Custodial  (C)  reflect 
resource  conditions,  resource  potential  and  economic 
considerations  for  each  allotment.  The  terms  improve, 
maintain  and  custodial  relate  to  resource  objectives  for 
the  allotment,  i.e.  whether  conditions  need  to  be 
improved  or  maintained,  or  if  custodial  management  is 
appropriate  because  of  relatively  limited  resources  and 
resource  problems.  The  BLM’s  allotment  categorization 
system  will  continue  to  determine  priorities  for 
implementing  grazing  activity  plans,  spending  range 
improvement  funds  and  monitoring.  Allotments  will  be 
subject  to  recategorization  based  on  changes  in  resource 
conditions  as  determined  through  monitoring. 

New  range  improvements  (primarily  reservoirs,  other 
water  facilities,  fences  and  land  treatments)  could  be 
built  to  support  activity  plans,  enhance  Monument 
resources,  or  meet  overall  management  goals.  Fences 
will  be  designed  to  allow  easy  passage  of  wildlife. 
Vegetative  manipulations  could  be  planned,  developed 
and  implemented  to  ensure  that  negative  impacts  to 
resources  (primarily  wildlife,  soils,  range,  and 
watersheds)  are  identified  and  mitigated.  Treatments 
may  be  applied  if  maintenance  or  improvement  cannot 
be  achieved  with  grazing  management  practices. 
Watershed  parameters,  topography,  soil  type,  infiltration 
and  soil  loss  potential  will  also  be  considered  and 
mitigated,  as  necessary,  in  vegetation  manipulation 
projects. 


Table  2.3 

Water  Facility  Maintenance  and  Reconstruction  Activities 

Maintenance 

Reconstruction 

Work  is  normally  performed  in  accordance  with  a 
cooperative  agreement  or  range  improvement  permit. 

Work  is  normally  performed  by  BLM,  a contractor,  or 
someone  who  is  authorized  by  the  BLM. 

The  original  design  and  capacity  of  the  facility  is 
maintained.  No  survey,  design,  or  engineering  are 
required. 

The  original  design  and  capacity  of  the  facility  is 
updated.  Survey,  design,  and  engineering  are  required. 
This  may  include: 

Surface  disturbance  occurs  within  the  area  of  previous 
disturbance  (“footprint”).  This  includes  the  route  to 
access  the  site  with  equipment  needed  for  maintenance. 

Maintenance  work  includes  rip-rapping  with  native 
rock  on  active  and  localized  erosion  points. 

• Increase  or  decrease  in  capacity 

• Change  in  height  or  profile  of  structure 

• Change  in  height,  location  or  capacity  of  spillways 

• Installation  of  a pit  within  the  structure 

• Installation  or  removal  of  trickle  tubes 

• Breaching  or  otherwise  removing  the  existing 
structure 

Surface  disturbance  occurs  outside  the  area  of  previous 
disturbance  (“footprint”).  This  may  sometimes  include 
access  to  the  worksite. 

Reconstruction  involves  rip-rapping  with  other  than 
native  rock  and/or  for  more  than  just  localized  active 
points  of  erosion. 
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All  vegetation  increases  will  be  allocated  to  watershed 
until  soils  and  vegetation  are  stabilized  to  a satisfactory 
condition  as  determined  by  an  interdisciplinary  team 
prior  to  increasing  livestock  or  wildlife  allocations. 

Some  unallocated  parcels  will  remain  available  for 
livestock  grazing.  These  are  generally  isolated  small 
tracts.  An  environmental  assessment  will  be  prepared 
for  areas  not  previously  grazed  by  livestock.  When  the 
opportunity  becomes  available  to  create  resource  reserve 
allotments,  these  allotments  would  technically  not  be 
allocated  in  the  sense  of  adjudication  of  grazing 
preference  attached  to  base  property;  however,  they 
would  be  available  for  grazing  under  guidelines 
established  for  use  of  the  resource  reserve  allotment. 

Livestock  forage  allocations  on  newly  acquired  land  will 
be  based  on  management  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
acquisition.  The  allocation  may  range  from  zero  to  full 
capacity  and  could  be  adjusted  if  monitoring  indicates  a 
need  to  make  changes  to  meet  management  objectives. 

Temporary  decreases  in  livestock  forage  allocations  will 
be  implemented  in  the  event  of  a temporary  loss  of 
forage  such  as  in  severe  drought,  fire,  or  insect  or  weed 
infestations.  Temporary  increases  in  livestock  forage 
allocations  will  be  made  on  a temporary  nonrenewable 
basis,  where  such  increases  are  within  the  available 
carrying  capacity  and  are  consistent  with  multiple  use 
objectives  as  determined  by  an  interdisciplinary  review. 

Grazing  permittees  (permit/lease)  have  an  opportunity  to 
apply  each  year  for  changes  in  grazing  use  within  their 
permitted  use  level.  These  changes  may  include 
adjustments  in  season  of  use,  livestock  numbers  or  class 
of  livestock.  Applications  for  major  changes  in  livestock 
use  will  be  considered  through  environmental  analyses. 

Livestock  forage  allocation  and  rangeland  health  will  be 
monitored  on  a continuing  basis  for  actual  use, 
utilization  and  trends,  and  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  grazing  permits  and  leases.  The 
monitoring  data  will  be  analyzed  to  determine  if  grazing 
management  is  achieving  land  use  or  activity  plan 
objectives;  to  allow  temporary  increases  or  decreases  in 
AUMs;  and  to  revise  grazing  activity  plans.  Monitoring 
intensity  will  be  based  on  meeting  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health.  Violations  of  permits  will  be  pursued 
in  accordance  with  the  grazing  regulations. 

Developed  recreation  sites  will  be  excluded  from 
livestock  grazing,  except  where  grazing  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  desired  plant  community.  Goats  and/or 
sheep  could  be  used  under  strict  prescriptions  to  control 
weeds  in  special  circumstances.  Grazing  by  horses  and 
other  livestock  used  by  recreationists  in  developed 
recreation  sites  will  be  managed  through  specific  activity 
plans. 


The  BLM  will  maintain  or  enhance  bighorn  sheep 
habitat.  A change  in  class  of  livestock  from  cows  to 
domestic  sheep  will  not  be  allowed  within  15  miles  of 
areas  occupied  by  bighorn  sheep.  In  other  areas, 
domestic  sheep  may  be  allowed  on  a case-by-case  basis 
to  control  noxious  weeds. 

Existing  grazing  activity  plans  will  be  revised  to 
incorporate  grazing  management  practices  to  improve 
riparian  community  conditions.  The  management 
emphasis  will  discourage  or  prevent  livestock 
congregation  along  the  bottoms  to  maintain  or  enhance 
riparian  vegetation. 

The  Ervin  Ridge  Wild  Horse  Herd  Area,  identified  under 
the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act,  will  remain  free  of  wild 
horses  (BLM  1985). 

Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  reasonable  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  on 

existing  leased  land  without  diminishing  the 
objects  of  the  Monument. 

The  Proclamation  does  not  allow  new  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  Monument.  The  43  federal  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
the  Monument  are  considered  to  have  valid  existing 
rights  based  upon  the  Proclamation,  wherein  it  states 
“The  establishment  of  this  monument  is  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  manage 
development  on  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the 
monument,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  so  as  not  to 
create  any  new  impacts  that  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  protected  by 
this  proclamation.”  The  existing  leases  are  also  in 
compliance  with  their  lease  terms  and  conditions.  (See 
Chapter  3 Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas,  Appendix  O and  the 
Glossary  for  more  information  regarding  the  leases.) 

Specific  management  for  oil  and  gas  is  addressed  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development  section  of 
the  alternative  descriptions  later  in  this  chapter. 

Implementation 

Notices  of  Intent  and/or  Sundry  Notices  will  be  required 
for  all  seismic  operations.  Any  approvals  by  the  BLM 
will  include  inventories  and  mitigation  measures  to  avoid 
new  impacts  that  interfere  with  the  proper  care  and 
management  of  the  objects  protected  by  the 
Proclamation.  Off-lease  seismic  operations  or  seismic 
operations  on  BLM  land  with  unleased  federal  minerals 
may  be  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  limits 
of  the  federal  lessee’s  interests  or  exploring  state  and 
private  oil  and  gas  minerals.  Seismic  operations  planned 
off  of  existing  roads  must  demonstrate  that  proposed 
transportation  and  exploration  methods  will  minimize  the 
potential  for  creating  new  roads  or  trails. 
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Existing  well  operations  and  maintenance  will  continue 
and  could  involve  activities  that  do  not  require  approval 
under  existing  oil  and  gas  regulations.  These  activities 
could  include  routine  well  operations,  well  stimulation 
operations,  down-hole  well  maintenance  or  tests  for 
production  capability. 

Through  the  environmental  review  process,  the  BLM 
will  determine  the  potential  impacts  of  oil  and  gas 
operations  and  mitigation  measures  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects 
protected  by  the  Monument.  If  the  analysis  and 
documentation  indicate  that  a proposal  may  have  impacts 
that  are  not  in  conformance  with  the  Proclamation, 
regulation,  BMPs  or  existing  resource  management 
plans,  the  BLM  will  work  with  the  applicant  to  find 
alternatives  or  modifications  to  the  proposal  that  will 
minimize  such  impacts  through  special  permit 

conditions,  consistent  with  the  applicant’s  rights  under 
applicable  laws,  regulations  and  stipulations. 

The  current  application  for  permit  to  drill  (APD)  review 
process  will  be  utilized.  That  process  includes  a 30-day 
posting  period  for  public  review  of  the  proposal. 
Following  the  30-day  posting  period,  the  application  can 
be  approved  in  accordance  with  lease  conditions  of 
approval;  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Orders;  and  Onshore  Oil 
and  Gas  regulations  (43  CFR  3160)  if  the  application  is 
administratively  and  technically  complete.  (See 
Appendix  O - Reasonable  Foreseeable  Development 
scenario  regarding  discussion  under  the  section  Possible 
Oil  and  Gas  Operations  to  Occur  in  the  Monument.) 

A lease  stipulation  or  condition  of  approval  developed 
for  an  APD  is  subject  to  waiver,  exception,  or 
modification  if  the  authorized  officer  determines  that  the 
factors  leading  to  its  inclusion  have  changed  sufficiently 
to  make  the  protection  provided  by  the  stipulation  or 
condition  no  longer  justified  or  if  the  proposed 
operations  would  not  cause  unacceptable  impacts.  When 
the  waiver,  exception,  or  modification  (WEM)  is 
substantial  the  proposed  WEM  is  subject  to  public 
review  for  30  days.  This  public  review  can  be 
accomplished  by  posting  the  WEM  request  with  the 
regulatory  requirement  to  post  the  APD  for  30  days; 
posted  on  the  agency  website;  posted  in  a local  paper  as 
a legal  notice  or  incorporated  into  a newspaper  article; 
or,  the  notice  may  be  included  as  part  of  the  NEPA 
document’s  public  review,  if  the  NEPA  document  is 
offered  for  review. 

Surface  construction  for  new  well  pads,  roads,  pipelines 
and  associated  facilities  will  involve  the  minimum 
acreage  necessary  for  safe  operation  in  order  to  mitigate 
impacts  to  Monument  objects.  Existing  rights-of-way 
and  roads  will  be  used  for  new  operations  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  impacts  that  interfere  with  proper  care 
of  Monument  resources.  Using  existing  disturbed  areas 
for  well  locations  will  be  emphasized.  Production 


facilities  will  be  located  at  individual  well  sites  or  co- 
located if  grouping  of  production  facilities  would 
minimize  visual  contrasts  with  Monument  objects.  Gas 
pipelines  will  follow  existing  road  corridors  if  available. 
All  oil  and  gas  operations  within  the  Monument, 
including  reclamation  activities,  will  be  a high  priority 
for  surface  inspections. 

The  following  will  be  considered  standard  measures 
within  the  Monument  for  controlling  invasive  weed 
species  whether  it  is  oil  and  gas  related  or  for  other 
surface  disturbing  activities.  Operators  would  be 
responsible  for  weed  control  on  disturbed  areas  within 
the  limits  of  an  authorized  area  or  disturbed  areas.  The 
operator  is  responsible  for  consultation  with  the 
authorized  officer  for  acceptable  weed  control  methods 
and  materials.  All  equipment  shall  be  pressure  washed  at 
an  approved  wash  station  (e.g.,  car  wash  with  city  sewer 
services,  so  weed  seeds  are  properly  disposed  of)  prior  to 
entering  the  lease  as  a preventative  weed  control 
measure.  Operators  would  also  be  required  to  control 
any  noxious  weeds  which  may  become  established 
within  the  project  area  including  well  pads,  pipeline 
corridors  or  access  roads;  this  requirement  would  be  for 
the  life  of  the  access  road,  pipeline  or  well.  For  all 
surface-disturbing  activities,  including  plugging,  the 
operator  is  responsible  for  weed  control  on  the  well  pad, 
road  and  pipeline  for  the  life  of  the  well  plus  five  years 
post  plugging.  Operators  would  be  responsible  for 
consultation  with  the  authorized  officer  for  acceptable 
weed  control  methods  and  materials  and  would  be 
subject  to  submittal  and  approval  of  a pesticide  use 
proposal  on  BLM  land. 

Recreation 

The  BLM' s goal  is  to  manage  for  a variety  of 
sustainable  visitor  opportunities  in  mostly 
primitive  and  natural  landscapes. 

The  BLM  will  maintain  and/or  enhance  the  recreational 
quality  of  BLM  land  and  resources  to  ensure  enjoyable 
recreational  experiences.  Specific  management  for 
recreation  is  addressed  under  the  Visitor  Use,  Services, 
and  Infrastructure  section  of  the  alternative  descriptions 
later  in  this  chapter. 

The  BLM’s  Priorities  for  Recreation  and  Visitor  Services 
Workplan  2003-2007  (as  extended  by  the  Unified 
Strategy,  WO  IM  No.  2007-043),  Recreation  2000 
guidance  and  the  Tri-State  Recreation  Plan  incorporate 
the  following  provisions: 

• Improve  access  to  appropriate  recreation 
opportunities  on  DOI  managed  or  partnered  lands 
and  waters; 

• Ensure  a quality  experience  and  enjoyment  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  on  DOI  managed  or 
partnered  lands  and  waters; 
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• Provide  for  and  receive  fair  value  in  recreation; 

• Manage  visitor  services  including  a permit  system, 
interpretive  programs,  visitor  contact  and  efforts  to 
improve  the  BLM's  image  with  public  land  users; 

• Maintain  all  facilities  where  the  public  comes  in 
contact  with  BLM  roads,  trails,  signs,  recreation 
sites  and  buildings; 

• Develop  partnerships  among  other  agencies, 
organizations  and  private  citizens;  and 

• Enhance  budget/marketing  techniques  that  showcase 
the  BLM's  land  management. 

The  recreation  emphasis  will  be  to  develop  and  maintain 
opportunities  for  dispersed  recreational  activities  such  as 
hunting,  hiking,  scenic  and  wildlife  viewing  and  driving 
for  pleasure,  consistent  with  current  policies  and 
practices  and  the  Proclamation.  Methods  to  achieve 
these  opportunities  include  emphasizing  public  access 
and  the  Watchable  Wildlife  and  Back  Country  Byways 
programs.  The  BLM  will  provide  dispersed  recreation 
opportunities  to  support  local,  regional  and  national 
needs. 

The  BLM  will  increase  coordination  with  the  Montana 
tourism  industry  to  market  BLM  recreational 

opportunities,  particularly  with  the  Charlie  Russell  and 
Missouri  River  Tourism  Regions  for  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  BLM  will  emphasize  a pack  in/pack  out  garbage 
policy. 

The  BLM  will  emphasize  dispersed  recreation 
opportunities  including  hiking  and  development  of  non- 
motorized  hiking  trails. 

The  BLM  will  provide  uniformed  law  enforcement 
patrols  of  the  Monument.  The  law  enforcement  program 
will  stress  public  compliance  through  education  and 
outreach  to  develop  a sense  of  public  ownership  of  the 
Monument.  The  BLM  will  respond  to  resource 
violations  consistent  with  current  law  enforcement 
responsibilities  within  the  Lewistown  Lield  Office.  The 
Blaine,  Chouteau,  Lergus  and  Phillips  County  Sheriff 
Departments  conduct  emergency  services  in  the 
Monument.  The  BLM  assists  as  requested  with  available 
resources.  Emergency  services  are  guided  by  BLM 
policy  and  administrative  action. 

Geocaching  is  an  appropriate,  casual  use  of  BLM  land, 
and  a Special  Recreation  Permit  (SRP)  is  not  required  if 
the  activity  is  casual  use  and  inflicts  no  damage  on  the 
resources  (no  surface  disturbance).  However,  if  the 
activity  becomes  too  large  and  begins  to  conflict  with 
other  authorized  uses  or  affects  the  resources  of  the 


Monument,  appropriate  steps  will  be  taken  to  manage  the 
activity.  This  would  include  preparation  of  an 
environmental  assessment  or  other  appropriate  NEPA 
document;  issuance  of  letters  of  agreement  or  SRPs  with 
special  stipulations  to  mitigate  concerns;  and 
requirements  for  the  registration  of  geocaching  sites  and 
removal  of  those  geocaches  if  authorization  is  not  given. 

The  BLM  will  continue  to  work  with  and  support  the 
Undaunted  Stewardship  program.  The  program  is 
directed  jointly  by  federal,  state  and  private  entities,  with 
guidance  from  statewide  historic,  conservation  and 
agricultural  groups,  funded  by  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  This  is  a cooperative  and  multi-faceted  program 
that  seeks  to  ensure  the  long-term  maintenance  of  the 
environmental  quality  and  economic  productivity  of 
privately-owned,  agricultural  landscapes  - especially 
areas  rich  in  history  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Historic  Trail  in  Montana. 

Pour  Undaunted  Stewardship  interpretive  projects  are 
located  on  private  property  intermingled  with  the 
Monument  along  the  UMNWSR.  This  is  a collaborative 
partnership  program  that  involves  private  landowners 
(ranchers),  Montana  Stockgrowers  Association,  Montana 
State  University  and  the  BLM.  The  objective  is  to 
preserve  both  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Montana  frontier 
history.  The  four  sites  are  the  ABN  Ranch  east  of 
Virgelle,  the  Lanning/Terry  Ranch  south  of  Big  Sandy, 
the  Crawford  Parm  & Ranch  north  of  Geraldine,  and  the 
Wortman  Ranch  near  the  PN  Bridge  (Judith  Landing) 
north  of  Winifred. 

Implementation 

Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 

Management  of  the  UMNWSR  is  guided  by  the  1993 
River  Plan  Update  (BLM  1993).  The  River  Plan  Update 
identified  the  specific  actions  necessary  to  implement 
guidance  provided  by  the  West  HiLine  RMP  (BLM 
1992a)  and  to  revise  some  outdated  management  actions. 
In  the  future,  the  river  plan  will  be  updated  based  on  the 
guidance  from  the  Monument  RMP,  specifically  the 
Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure  section  of  the 
alternative  descriptions  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  UMNWSR  will  be  managed  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  remarkable  scenic,  recreational,  geological,  fish  and 
wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  and  other  values  as  directed 
by  Congress  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (PL  90- 
542,  1968)  and  the  amendment  for  the  Upper  Missouri 
(PL  94-486,  1976).  The  BLM  will  manage  the  segment 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  within  the 
planning  area  in  a manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  National  Trails  System 
Act  (PL  90-543,  1968)  as  amended  by  PL  95-625  (1978). 
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The  BLM  will  provide  recreational  opportunities  and 
visitor  services  consistent  with  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  as  amended.  Future  developments  will 
mitigate  impacts  to  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
Mitigation  measures  will  be  determined  after  site- 
specific  evaluations. 

The  Fort  Benton  River  Management  Station/Missouri 
Breaks  Interpretive  Center  will  support  visitor  services 
for  the  UMNWSR  and  provide  interpretive  information 
on  the  cultural  and  natural  history  of  the  Monument. 
Access  points  at  the  Chouteau  County  Fairgrounds 
Campground  and  Canoe  Launch,  Fort  Benton  Power 
Boat  Ramp,  Wood  Bottom,  Coal  Banks  Landing,  Judith 
Landing  and  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  will  serve  as 
points  of  contact  to  provide  health  and  safety 
information,  register  boaters,  and  collect  visitor  use 
information. 

The  BLM  will  continue,  and  may  expand,  visitor 
services  operations  to  provide  for  public  health,  safety 
and  law  enforcement.  Search  and  rescue  operations  and 
law  enforcement  will  continue  as  a cooperative  effort 
between  the  BLM  and  state  and  local  agencies. 

Boaters  on  overnight  trips  on  the  UMNWSR  may  not 
dispose  of  solid  human  waste  by  any  means  other  than  a 
portable  toilet  for  containerization  and  carryout  of  solid 
human  waste.  This  is  necessary  due  to  increasing  levels 
of  public  use  and  the  health,  sanitation  and  aesthetic 
problems  that  improper  disposal  of  human  waste  can 
create  along  the  river. 

The  BLM  will  coordinate  with  the  USFWS  on  bankside 
recreation  use  and  management  within  the  Charles  M. 
Russell  (CMR)  National  Wildlife  Refuge  boundaries, 
between  river  miles  139-149. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail 

The  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail  passes  through  the 
Monument.  The  BLM  will  manage  the  recreation 
activities  and  opportunities  associated  with  this  portion 
of  the  trail  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-543,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-445,  and  the  comprehensive  plan 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS  1990).  This 
key  segment  of  the  trail  begins  near  Winifred  and  enters 
the  UMNWSR  near  Cow  Island.  It  provides  several 
opportunities  for  interpretation.  It  also  parallels  portions 
of  the  Missouri  River  Breaks  Back  Country  Byway. 
Scenic  and  cultural  values  will  be  protected  on  BLM 
land  along  this  historic  trail. 

An  activity  plan  will  be  developed  to  detail  the 
management  activities  along  the  trail. 


Transportation 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  access  to  state  and 
federal  land  and  reasonable  access 
for  private  landowners  while  protecting  the 
features  of  the  Monument. 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  legal  and  physical 
public  access  to  and  within  the  Monument  to 
provide  opportunities  for  diverse  recreation 
activities  ( motorized  and  non-motorized)  while 
considering  the  surrounding  regional  recreation 
opportunities  in  northcentral  Montana. 

The  Proclamation  states,  “the  Secretary  shall  prohibit  all 
motorized  and  mechanized  vehicle  use  off  road,  except 
for  emergency  or  authorized  administrative  purposes.” 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  “shall  prepare  a transportation 
plan  that  addresses  the  actions,  including  road  closures 
or  travel  restrictions,  necessary  to  protect  the  objects.” 

According  to  the  Proclamation,  these  BLM  lands  are 
designated  as  “limited”  consistent  with  43  CFR  8340.  A 
limited  area  means  an  area  restricted  at  certain  times,  in 
certain  areas,  and/or  to  certain  vehicular  use,  such  as  no 
off-road  travel.  A single-track  trail  system  for  motorized 
travel  (ATVs,  quads,  motorcycles,  etc.)  is  not  authorized 
or  permissible  in  the  Monument.  All  motorized  and 
mechanized  vehicles  must  stay  on  roads. 

Aircraft  overflights  in  the  airspace  covering  the 
Monument  (commercial,  recreational,  or  military)  are 
allowed  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  regulations  and  the  Hays  Military  Operations 
Area  (MOA)  policy. 

Implementation 

The  Access  and  Transportation  alternative  discussions 
later  in  this  chapter  address  the  transportation  plan  for 
the  Monument  in  accordance  with  the  Proclamation  and 
designation  criteria  outlined  under  43  CFR  8342.1. 

The  BLM  regulations  (43  CFR  8341.2  and  8364.1)  allow 
for  area  or  road  closures  where  off-road  vehicles  are 
causing  or  will  cause  considerable  adverse  impacts  on 
soil,  vegetation,  wildlife,  wildlife  habitat,  cultural 
resources,  threatened  or  endangered  species,  other 
authorized  uses,  or  other  resources.  The  authorized 
officer  can  immediately  close  the  area  or  road  affected 
until  the  impacts  are  eliminated  and  measures  are 
implemented  to  prevent  future  recurrence. 
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Fire  Management 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage  wildland  fire 
safely,  efficiently  and  with  minimal  impact  to 
resource  values  while  minimizing  the  risk  of 
catastrophic  fire  within  the  Monument  and 
communities  adjacent  to  the  Monument.  This 
includes  maintaining  or  reestablishing  the 
natural  influence  of  fire  on  vegetation 
communities  and  associations. 

Fire  will  be  used  to  manage  fuels  and  minimize  the  risk 
to  those  biological,  geological  and  historical  objects  of 
interest  for  which  the  Monument  was  established.  Fire 
could  be  a positive  influence  in  much  of  this  area,  and 
restoration  of  natural  fire  regimes  will  be  encouraged 
where  practical.  However,  each  occurrence  will  require 
special  consideration.  Obvious  concerns  focus  around 
structures,  croplands,  livestock  and  livestock  forage 
needs,  the  reduction  of  big  game  thermal  and  hiding 
cover,  and  reduced  canopy  coverage  in  sagebrush 
habitats.  Social  and  political  considerations  will  help 
determine  how  each  fire  occurrence  will  be  managed. 

Appropriate  management  response  based  on  current  fire 
danger,  resource  availability  and  predicted  weather  will 
be  used  to  ensure  safety  of  fire  suppression  personnel, 
reduce  cost  of  fire  suppression  and  to  return  fire  to  a 
more  natural  ecological  role.  An  appropriate 
management  response  may  also  include  limiting  fires 
ignited  by  lightning  to  pre-planned  barriers  and  natural 
fuel  breaks.  Appropriate  management  response  criteria 
will  be  based  on  risks  to  firefighters,  public  health  and 
safety;  land  and  resource  management  objectives; 
weather;  fuel  conditions;  threats,  values  to  be  protected; 
and  cost  efficiencies. 

The  Montana  DEQ  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
attaining  and  maintaining  air  quality  standards  through 
coordination  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA).  The  EPA  through  the  document,  Interim  Air 
Quality  on  Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fires,  supports 
increasing  the  reintroduction  of  fire  into  federal  land 
management  programs  to  allow  fire  to  play  its  natural 
role  and  provide  resource  benefits  consistent  with  public 
health  and  environmental  quality  considerations.  All 
prescribed  burning  planned  in  the  Monument  will 
comply  with  the  certified  Smoke  Management  Program. 
This  program  is  administered  by  the  Montana  DEQ  with 
support  of  the  Montana/Idaho  State  Airshed  Group. 

Specific  management  for  fire  is  addressed  under  the 
Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire  section  of  the  alternative 
descriptions  later  in  this  chapter. 


Implementation 

Wildland  Fire  Suppression  and  Rehabilitation 

The  BLM  will  suppress  fires  at  minimum  cost,  based  on 
fire  fighter  and  public  safety,  and  the  benefits  and  values 
to  be  protected  consistent  with  resource  objectives. 
Where  an  identified  risk  to  private  croplands  exists,  all 
wildland  fires  will  be  suppressed  during  the  hot  or  dry 
season.  The  BLM  works  in  an  interagency  fashion  with 
rural  fire  departments  and  other  federal  and  state  fire 
agencies.  The  closest  available  fire  suppression 
resources  respond  to  a fire  for  initial  attack,  irrespective 
of  land  ownership.  The  BLM  Lewistown  Fire  Dispatch 
Center  provides  interagency  wildland  fire  dispatching  for 
much  of  central  Montana. 

The  appropriate  management  response  to  wildland  fire  in 
the  Monument,  including  wilderness  study  areas 
(WSAs),  will  involve  traditional  fire  line  tactics, 
including  the  use  of  natural  barriers  and  hand- 
constructed  fire  lines.  The  use  of  heavy  equipment  will 
be  allowed  through  authorization  of  the  Field  Manager, 
Monument  Manager  or  the  appropriate  agency 
administrator.  Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to 
how  and  where  heavy  equipment  would  be  used  to 
minimize  erosion.  Staging  areas  will  be  placed  outside 
the  Monument  whenever  possible.  The  application  of 
fire  retardant  is  prohibited  within  the  White  Cliffs 
section  of  the  Monument,  and  is  also  prohibited  within 
300  feet  of  any  perennial  water  body. 

Rehabilitation  will  be  based  on  careful  consideration  of 
resource  objectives,  area  concerns  and  constraints. 
Certified  weed-free  seed  and  seeding  with  appropriate 
native  species  is  required. 

Prescribed  Fire  and  Other  Fuels  Management 

Prescribed  burns  will  be  used  in  the  Monument  to  protect 
infrastructure  or  wildlife  habitat  that  would  be 
permanently  lost  in  the  event  of  a catastrophic  fire,  to 
achieve  desired  plant  communities,  and  to  reduce 
hazardous  fuel  loads.  Livestock  grazing  could  be 
considered  as  a vegetation  management  tool  to  reduce 
hazardous  fuel  loads.  The  BLM  will  coordinate  fuel 
management  with  private  landowners,  affected  interests 
and  other  agencies.  Land  uses  are  to  be  monitored  and 
adjusted  as  necessary  after  a fire  to  sustain  soils  and 
vegetation. 

Wildland  Fire  - Wilderness  Study  Areas 

The  BLM  will  protect  the  wilderness  characteristics  of 
land  within  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
and  in  WSAs.  Fire  management-related  activities  should 
preserve  the  natural  character  of  wilderness  areas  and 
avoid  unnecessary  impairment  of  a WSA’s  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness.  The  use  of  heavy  equipment 
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during  wildland  fire  suppression  and  rehabilitation  in 
WSAs  should  be  avoided  to  protect  wilderness 
characteristics.  Fire  camps  should  be  located  outside 
WSAs.  Using  motorized  vehicles  and  mechanical 
equipment  during  mop-up  should  be  minimized.  A fire 
plan  developed  for  any  WSA  should  specify  fire 
management  objectives,  historic  fire  occurrence, 
acceptable  suppression  techniques,  buffer  zones,  smoke 
management  concerns,  and  anticipated  impacts  on 
private  or  other  agency  inholdings  and  on  adjacent 
landowners.  Suppression  methods  may  include  use  of 
power  tools,  aircraft,  motorboats  and  motorized  fire- 
fighting equipment  while  applying  appropriate 
techniques.  A wildland  fire  situation  analysis  will  be 
completed  by  appropriate  fire  managers  and  resource 
staff  for  any  fire  that  escapes  initial  attack  or  has  the 
potential  to  remain  in  the  extended  attack  mode  for  more 
than  48  hours. 

Prescribed  Fire  - Wilderness  Study  Areas 

The  use  of  heavy  equipment  will  be  avoided  to  protect 
wilderness  characteristics.  Staging  areas  and  fire  camps 
will  be  located  outside  of  WSAs  unless  safety  or 
overriding  logistical  concerns  dictate  otherwise.  A 
prescribed  burn  plan  will  specify  fire  management 
objectives,  historic  fire  occurrence,  the  natural  role  of 
fire,  expected  fire  behavior,  smoke  management,  and 
impacts  on  private  or  other  agency  inholdings  and  on 
adjacent  landowners.  The  use  of  power  tools  and 
motorized  equipment  will  be  limited. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  preserve  or  enhance  the 
primitive  characteristics  of  the 
wilderness  study  areas. 

The  wilderness  program  is  in  the  transitional  stage 
between  wilderness  study  and  Congressional  action.  Six 
WSAs  in  the  Monument  were  identified  in  the  Montana 
Wilderness  Inventory  (BLM  1980).  A final  suitability 
study  and  environmental  impact  statement  completed  by 
the  BLM  (BLM  1987)  recommended  wilderness 
designation  for  a portion  of  the  Antelope  Creek  and  Cow 
Creek  WSAs.  Table  2.4  shows  the  recommendations  for 
the  six  WSAs.  All  WSAs  will  be  managed  according  to 
the  Interim  Management  Policy  (IMP)  and  Guidelines 
for  Lands  Under  Wilderness  Review  - July  1995  (BLM 
Manual  H-8550-1)  until  such  time  as  Congress  acts  upon 
the  recommendations.  Only  Congress  can  designate  or 
release  these  lands. 

Implementation 

The  WSAs  will  continue  to  be  managed  under  the 
BLM’s  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  BLM  will 
prepare  a wilderness  management  plan  for  any  areas 


designated  as  wilderness  by  Congress.  The  WSAs  not 
designated  as  wilderness  by  Congress  will  subsequently 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  guidance  for  adjacent 
BLM  land  unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  RMP. 

The  Interim  Management  Policy,  BLM  Handbook  H- 
8550-1),  describes  the  policies  under  which  the  BLM 
will  manage  the  six  WSAs  under  wilderness  review  until 
Congress  either  designates  these  lands  as  wilderness  or 
releases  them  for  other  purposes.  Section  603(c)  of 
FLPMA  tells  the  BLM  how  to  manage  lands  under 
wilderness  review,  in  these  words:  “During  the  period  of 
review  of  such  areas  and  until  Congress  has  determined 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  manage  such 
lands  according  to  his  authority  under  this  Act  and  other 
applicable  law  in  a manner  so  as  not  to  impair  the 
suitability  of  such  areas  for  preservation  as 
wilderness  . . . .” 

This  language  is  referred  to  as  the  “nonimpairment” 
mandate.  The  BLM  will  review  all  proposals  for  uses 
and/or  facilities  within  the  WSAs  to  determine  whether 
the  proposal  meets  the  nonimpairment  standard.  Uses 
and/or  facilities  found  to  be  nonimpairing  may  be 
permitted  on  lands  under  wilderness  review.  Uses  and/or 
facilities  found  to  be  impairing  will  be  denied.  The 
following  criteria  are  referred  to  as  the  nonimpairment 
criteria. 

Nonimpairment  Criteria 

The  use,  facility,  or  activity  must  be  temporary.  This 
means  a temporary  use  that  does  not  create  surface 
disturbance  or  involve  permanent  placement  of  facilities 
may  be  allowed  if  such  use  can  easily  and  immediately 
be  terminated  upon  wilderness  designation. 
“Temporary”  means  the  use  or  facility  may  continue 
until  the  date  of  wilderness  designation,  at  which  time 
the  use  must  cease  and/or  the  facility  must  be  removed. 
In  the  WSAs,  “surface  disturbance”  is  any  new 
disruption  of  the  soil  or  vegetation  that  would  necessitate 
reclamation. 

Decisions  to  allow  or  deny  proposed  actions  based  on  the 
nonimpairment  criteria  will  be  included  in  appropriate 
decision  documents. 

When  the  use,  activity,  or  facility  is  terminated,  the 
wilderness  values  must  not  have  been  degraded  so  far  as 
to  significantly  constrain  the  Congress’s  prerogative 
regarding  the  area’s  suitability  for  preservation  as 
wilderness. 

The  only  permitted  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  are: 

• Emergencies  such  as  suppression  activities 
associated  with  wildfire  or  search  and  rescue 
operations; 
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Table  2.4 

Montana  Wilderness  Recommendations  for  WSAs  in  the  Monument 

VESA  Name 

WSA 

Number 

Acres  Recommended 
for  Wilderness 

Acres  Recommended 
for  Non-Wilderness 

Antelope  Creek 

MT-065-266 

9,600 

2,750 

Cow  Creek 

MT-066-256 

21,590 

12,460 

Dog  Creek  South 

MT-068-244 

0 

5,150 

Ervin  Ridge 

MT-068-253 

0 

10,200 

Stafford 

MT-066-250 

0 

4,800 

Woodhawk 

MT-068-246 

0 

8,100 

• Reclamation  activities  designed  to  minimize  impacts 
to  wilderness  values  created  by  IMP  violations  and 
emergencies; 

• Uses  and  facilities  that  are  considered  grandfathered 
or  valid  existing  rights  under  the  IMP; 

• Uses  and  facilities  that  clearly  protect  or  enhance  the 
land’s  wilderness  values  or  that  are  the  minimum 
necessary  for  public  health  and  safety  in  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  wilderness  values;  and 

• Reclamation  of  pre-FLPMA  impacts. 

Some  lands  under  wilderness  review  may  contain  minor 
facilities  that  were  found  in  the  wilderness  inventory 
process  to  be  substantially  unnoticeable.  For  example, 
these  may  include  primitive  vehicle  routes  (“ways”)  and 
livestock  developments.  The  IMP  does  not  require  such 
facilities  to  be  removed  or  discontinued.  They  may  be 
used  and  maintained  as  before,  as  long  as  this  does  not 
cause  new  impacts  that  would  impair  the  area’s 
wilderness  suitability. 

Current  Management  and  Action 
Alternatives 

The  following  sections  provide  a detailed  description  of 
the  six  alternatives  for  the  four  categories:  Health  of  the 
Land  and  Fire;  Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure; 
Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development;  and  Access 
and  Transportation. 


The  Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire  section  includes 
management  guidance  that  would  apply  to  most 
resources  and  resource  uses  in  the  Monument  and 
includes  alternatives  for  fish  and  wildlife;  vegetation; 
range  improvements;  visual  resources;  forest  products; 
right-of-way  corridors,  avoidance  areas  and  exclusion 
areas;  land  ownership  adjustment;  fire;  and  eligible  wild 
and  scenic  rivers. 

The  Visitor  Use,  Services,  and  Infrastructure  section 
includes  management  for  recreation  in  the  Monument. 
This  section  includes  alternatives  for  recreation 
management  areas;  fees;  gateway  communities;  research, 
collection,  and  special  events;  recreation  in  sensitive 
wildlife  habitat;  potential  interpretive  sites;  special 
recreation  permits;  opportunities  for  boaters;  camping 
facilities;  and  motorized  watercraft. 

The  Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development  section 
includes  management  guidance  for  the  existing  oil  and 
gas  leases  in  the  Monument.  This  section  includes 
alternatives  for  the  West  HiLine  and  non-West  HiLine 
oil  and  gas  leases  that  include  timing,  controlled  surface 
use  and  no  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities;  and 
alternatives  for  seismic;  drilling  operations;  production 
facilities  and  equipment;  and  reclamation. 

The  Access  and  Transportation  section  includes 
management  guidance  for  the  transportation  system  in 
the  Monument.  This  section  includes  alternatives  for 
access;  the  BLM  road  system;  and  aviation. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  - Greater  Sage- 
Grouse  Habitat 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage , enhance  and 
protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  habitat 
for  special  status  species. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  BLM  would  maintain  and  enhance  wildlife  habitat, 
including  greater  sage-grouse  habitat  in  the  Judith- 
Valley-Phillips  planning  area  (BLM  1994a),  through 
monitoring  of  habitat  conditions  and  grazing  use, 
changing  the  season  of  use,  adjusting  stocking  rates, 
specifying  salt  and  supplement  locations,  or  terminating 
grazing  by  October  31.  In  the  West  HiLine  planning 
area  (BLM  1988,  1992a)  livestock  grazing  methods  (that 
may  include  adjusting  stocking  rates,  specifying 
locations  of  salt  and  other  supplements,  changing  the 
season  of  use  or  terminating  grazing  by  October  31) 
would  be  used  to  maintain  sagebrush  stands  with  15-30% 
canopy  cover  with  12  inch  height,  or  at  the  highest 
potential  for  existing  ecological  site  present,  as 
determined  by  NRCS  soil  survey. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Sage-grouse  management  would  utilize  the  2005 
“Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for 
Sage-Grouse  in  Montana  - Final”  for  overall  guidance 
and  direction. 

The  BLM  would  use  prescribed  fire  and/or  mechanical 
treatments  to  reduce  or  increase  sagebrush  cover  to 
desired  levels  for  nesting,  brood  rearing,  breeding  habitat 
and  winter  habitat. 

The  BLM  would  identify  likely  nesting  habitat  within  2 
miles  of  individual  sage-grouse  leks  through  field 
assessments.  These  alternatives  would  require  leaving 
adequate  residual  herbaceous  cover  beneath  sagebrush 
within  nesting  areas  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season  to 
allow  adequate  cover  for  next  year’s  nesting. 

These  alternatives  would  prohibit  supplemental  feeding, 
mineral  placement  or  other  activities  likely  to  cause 
livestock  to  congregate  in  identified  active  sage-grouse 
habitat  during  sensitive  seasonal  times  (from  March  1 to 
June  15). 

These  alternatives  may  increase  sagebrush  habitat  and 
reduce  crested  wheatgrass  in  selected  areas  in  or  near 
nesting  habitat.  This  may  included  reseeding  native 
sagebrush  in  areas  that  have  been  previously  disturbed. 

Concentrations  of  livestock  near  leks  or  winter  habitat 
can  disturb  or  displace  sage-grouse.  Therefore,  high 
livestock  densities  would  not  be  allowed  in  identified 


active  nesting  habitat  from  March  1 to  June  15.  Also, 
when  conditions  are  required  for  sage-grouse  security, 
livestock  grazing  would  not  occur  in  identified  active 
winter  habitat  (sagebrush  canopy  10-30%  and  10-14  inch 
height)  from  December  1 to  March  31. 

Alternative  E 

Sage-grouse  management  would  utilize  the  2005 
“Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for 
Sage-Grouse  in  Montana  - Final”  for  overall  guidance 
and  direction. 

The  BLM  would  use  prescribed  fire  and/or  mechanical 
treatments  to  reduce  or  increase  sagebrush  cover  to 
desired  levels  for  nesting,  brood  rearing,  breeding 
habitat,  and  winter  habitat. 

The  BLM  would  identify  likely  nesting  habitat  within  2 
miles  of  individual  sage-grouse  leks  through  field 
assessments.  This  alternative  would  require  leaving 
adequate  residual  herbaceous  cover  beneath  sagebrush 
within  nesting  areas  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season  to 
allow  adequate  cover  for  next  year’s  nesting. 

This  alternative  would  prohibit  supplemental  feeding, 
mineral  placement  or  other  livestock  congregating 
functions  in  identified  active  sage-grouse  habitat  during 
sensitive  seasonal  times  (March  1 to  June  15). 

This  alternative  would  increase  sagebrush  habitat 
through  conversion  of  crested  wheatgrass  in  selected 
areas  in  or  near  nesting  habitat,  and  native  sagebrush 
would  be  reseeded  in  areas  that  have  been  previously 
disturbed. 

Concentrations  of  livestock  near  leks  or  winter  habitat 
can  disturb  or  displace  sage-grouse.  Therefore,  livestock 
grazing  would  not  be  allowed  in  identified  sage-grouse 
nesting  habitat  from  March  1 to  June  15.  Also,  from 
December  1 to  March  31,  livestock  grazing  would  not 
occur  in  identified  crucial  winter  habitat  (sagebrush 
canopy  cover  of  10-30%  and  10-14  inch  height). 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Sage-grouse  management  would  utilize  the  2005 
Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for  Sage- 
Grouse  in  Montana  - Final  for  overall  guidance  and 
direction. 

The  BLM  would  consider  mechanical  treatment  as  the 
primary  method  and  prescribed  fire  as  a secondary 
method  to  remove  conifers  encroaching  on  sage-grouse 
habitat,  except  where  forested  habitat  is  limited. 

This  alternative  would  require  grazing  permittees  to 
avoid  the  placement  of  salt  or  mineral  supplements  near 
leks  during  the  breeding  season  (March  1 to  June  15). 
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The  placement  of  salt  or  mineral  supplements  by  other 
entities  would  not  be  allowed.  Supplemental  winter 
feeding  would  not  be  allowed  on  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat  and  around  leks. 

This  alternative  would  promote  sage  planting,  where 
appropriate,  on  project  areas  (such  as  sites  where 
sagebrush  has  been  removed  for  crested  wheat  grass 
conversions)  occurring  within  sage-grouse  habitats  and 
would  reclaim  and/or  reseed  areas  disturbed  by 
treatments. 

Concentrations  of  livestock  near  leks  or  winter  habitat 
can  disturb  or  displace  sage-grouse.  Therefore, 
concentrations  of  livestock  on  leks  or  other  key  sage- 
grouse  habitats  could  be  avoided  by  using  conservative 
stocking  levels,  locating  salt  or  other  supplements  away 
from  leks  or  winter  habitat,  adjusting  grazing  seasons 
and  locating  water  facilities  where  they  would  not 
jeopardize  habitat. 


Conservative  Stocking  Level 

Conservative  stocking  level  is  a stocking  rate  that  would 
result  in  a moderate  utilization  level  (or  less)  by  livestock 
at  the  end  of  the  grazing  period  for  the  year.  A 
conservative  stocking  level  would  be  established  based  on 
resource  management  goals  including  maintaining  healthy 
vegetation;  acceptable  livestock  performance;  expected 
normal  weather;  and  annual  plant  production  consistent 
with  the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines 
for  Livestock  Grazing  Management. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  - Black- tailed 
Prairie  Dogs 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage,  enhance  and 
protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  habitat 
for  special  status  species. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

In  the  West  HiLine  planning  area,  prairie  dog  towns 
smaller  than  10  acres  would  not  be  actively  managed. 
Should  control  measures  be  considered  on  any  town 
larger  than  10  acres,  threatened  and  endangered  or 
special  interest  species  would  be  given  priority  and 
necessary  mitigation  would  be  developed  prior  to 
initiating  any  control  measures. 

In  the  Judith- Valley-Phillips  planning  area,  prairie  dog 
towns  on  BLM  land  in  Fergus  and  Chouteau  Counties 
would  be  maintained  or  managed  based  on  the  values  or 
problems  encountered  (these  problems  could  include  the 
loss  of  vegetation  and/or  prairie  dog  habitat).  Prairie  dog 
towns  on  BLM  land  in  Phillips  County  would  be 
maintained  at  the  1988  survey  level  for  recreational 


viewing,  associated  species  and  prairie  dog  shooting. 
Some  small,  isolated  prairie  dog  towns  (towns  smaller 
than  10  acres  or  towns  further  than  10  km  from  another 
active  town)  may  be  reduced  or  eradicated,  if  approved 
by  the  authorizing  officer. 

When  poisoning  is  scheduled  on  a prairie  dog  town  that 
includes  state  or  private  land,  a cooperative  effort  would 
be  made  to  control  the  entire  town.  The  cost  of 
poisoning  for  the  state  and  private  land  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  landowner  or  the  state  land 
permittee. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Prairie  dog  management  would  utilize  the  Conservation 
Plan  for  Black-Tailed  and  White-Tailed  Prairie  Dogs  in 
Montana  (Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  2002) 
for  overall  guidance  and  direction.  Regional  plans 
(based  on  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
administrative  regions)  would  be  utilized  when  they  are 
completed. 

Prairie  dog  towns  would  be  allowed  to  expand  as  long  as 
they  are  not  adversely  impacting  adjacent  private  or  state 
land,  other  resources,  or  affecting  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Flealth  (Appendix  J).  Prairie  dog  towns 
would  be  adversely  impacting  other  resources,  and 
controls  could  be  considered,  if  prairie  dog  towns  are: 
the  source  of  or  an  exacerbation  of  invasive  or  noxious 
plants;  substantially  limiting  forage  and/or  important 
habitat  for  wildlife  species  in  the  immediate  area; 
substantially  limiting  forage  for  livestock  in  the 
immediate  area;  overriding  the  effectiveness  of  other 
management  measures;  or  posing  a substantial  economic 
hardship  or  risk  for  other  landowners,  resulting  from  the 
need  to  control  populations  on  private  or  state  land 
because  of  prairie  dogs  on  adjacent  BLM  land.  Controls 
would  not  occur  where  mountain  plover  or  burrowing 
owls  have  been  documented  using  established  habitat. 
Prairie  dogs  could  be  reestablished  on  historic  towns  that 
have  been  eradicated  or  that  have  died  out  due  to  sylvatic 
plague.  Specific  actions  to  address  adverse  impacts  to  or 
from  prairie  dogs  would  be  addressed  through  the 
watershed  planning  process  and/or  a site-specific 
environmental  assessment. 

Alternative  E 

Prairie  dog  management  would  utilize  the  Conservation 
Plan  for  Black-Tailed  and  White-Tailed  Prairie  Dogs  in 
Montana  (Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  2002) 
for  overall  guidance  and  direction.  Regional  plans 
(based  on  MFWP  administrative  regions)  would  be 
utilized  when  they  are  completed.  However,  under  this 
alternative,  prairie  dog  towns  in  the  Monument  would  be 
allowed  to  expand  with  no  control  measures.  Treatments 
to  encourage  prairie  dog  expansion  or  reestablish  historic 
prairie  dog  colonies  could  be  authorized,  including 
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prescribed  fire,  mechanical  vegetation  control,  salting  or 
mineral  supplements  for  livestock,  and  translocation  to 
suitable  habitat. 


Prairie  Dog 


Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Prairie  dog  management  would  utilize  the  Conservation 
Plan  for  Black-Tailed  and  White-Tailed  Prairie  Dogs  in 
Montana  (Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  2002) 
for  overall  guidance  and  direction.  Regional  plans 
(based  on  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
administrative  regions)  would  be  utilized  when  they  are 
completed. 

Prairie  dog  towns  would  be  allowed  to  expand  as  long  as 
they  are  not  adversely  impacting  adjacent  private  or  state 
land,  other  resources,  or  affecting  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  (Appendix  J).  Prairie  dog  towns 
would  be  adversely  impacting  other  resources,  and 
controls  could  be  considered,  if  the  towns  are: 

• The  source  of  or  an  exacerbation  of  invasive  or 
noxious  plants; 

• Substantially  limiting  forage  and/or  important 
habitat  for  wildlife  species  in  the  immediate  area; 

• Substantially  limiting  forage  for  livestock  in  the 
immediate  area; 

• Overriding  the  effectiveness  of  other  management 
measures;  or 

• Posing  a substantial  economic  hardship  or  risk  for 
other  landowners,  resulting  from  the  need  to  control 
populations  on  private  or  state  land  because  of 
prairie  dogs  on  adjacent  BLM  land. 

Controls  would  not  occur  where  mountain  plover  or 
burrowing  owls  have  been  documented  using  established 
habitat.  Prairie  dogs  could  be  reestablished  on  historic 
towns  that  have  been  eradicated  or  that  have  died  out  due 


to  sylvatic  plague.  Specific  actions  to  address  adverse 
impacts  to  or  from  prairie  dogs  would  be  addressed 
through  the  watershed  planning  process  and/or  a site- 
specific  environmental  assessment. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage , enhance  and 
protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  habitat 
for  special  status  species. 

The  following  mitigating  measures  would  be  applied  to 
new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  for 
identified/important  wildlife  habitat  in  the  Monument. 
Mitigating  measures  would  be  applied  on  a case-by-case 
basis  during  activity  level  planning  after  an  on-site 
evaluation  of  the  project  area  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
species.  Exceptions  to  these  mitigation  measures  may  be 
granted  by  the  authorized  officer  if  an  environmental 
review  demonstrates  there  would  be  no  adverse  impacts, 
habitat  for  the  species  is  not  present  in  the  area,  or 
portions  of  the  area  can  be  occupied  without  affecting  a 
particular  species.  Exceptions  would  also  be  considered 
for  interim  and  final  reclamation. 


Surface-Disturbing  or  Disruptive  Activities 

Surface-Disturbing  Activities:  Those  activities  that 

alter  the  structure  and  composition  of  vegetation  and 
topsoil/subsoil.  This  includes  any  action  created 
through  mechanized  or  mechanical  means  that  would 
cause  soil  mixing  or  result  in  alteration  or  removal  of 
soil  or  vegetation  and  expose  the  soil  to  erosive 
processes.  Some  examples  of  surface-disturbing 
activities  include  construction  of  roads,  well  pads, 
trenching  for  pipelines,  construction  or  reconstruction 
of  reservoirs  and  pits,  and  facility  construction. 
Vegetation  renovation  treatments  that  involve  soil 
penetration  and/or  substantial  mechanical  damage  to 
plants  (plowing,  chiseling,  chopping,  etc.)  are  also 
surface-disturbing  activities. 

Disruptive  Activities:  Those  activities  that  disrupt  or 
alter  wildlife  actions  at  key  times,  during  important 
activities,  or  in  important  areas  (feeding,  breeding, 
nesting,  herd  movement,  winter  habitat).  Disruptive 
activities  are  those  that  can  result  in  reductions  of 
energy  reserves,  health,  reproductive  success,  or 
population.  Some  examples  of  disruptive  activities 
include  geophysical  (seismic),  well  plugging  or  work- 
over  operations  that  last  24  to  48  hours  or  longer,  and 
road  reclamation. 

Emergency  activities,  rangeland  monitoring, 
recreational  activities,  livestock  grazing  and 
management,  and  other  field  activities  are  not 
considered  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities. 
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Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  BLM  would  not  authorize 
any  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  500 
feet  of  sage-grouse  leks.  Nor  would  the  BLM  allow  any 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  strutting 
grounds  during  the  nesting  period  (March  1 to  June  30). 
This  alternative  would  not  authorize  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  in  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  from 
December  1 to  May  15. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  - This  alternative  would  not 
allow  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  with  1/4 
mile  of  occupied  prairie  dog  towns  that  are  habitat  for 
species  of  special  interest. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  200  meters  of  the  proposed  site  or  the  activity 
delayed  for  60  days.  This  determination  would  be  made 
at  the  time  of  authorization  and  would  be  based  on 
whether  the  sensitive  species  is  present  in  the  area  of 
disturbance. 

Bald  Eagle  - This  alternative  may  control  or  exclude 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/4  mile 
of  essential  habitat  for  the  bald  eagle. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  allowed  on  wildlife 
winter  ranges  from  December  1 to  May  15. 

Bighorn  Sheep  - Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded  within  200 
meters  of  the  proposed  site  or  the  activity  delayed  for  60 
days. 

Alternative  B 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  BLM  would  not  authorize 
new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/4 
mile  of  leks,  nor  would  it  allow  new  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  within  nesting  areas  (a  2-mile 
radius  of  the  lek)  from  March  1 to  June  15.  This 
alternative  would  not  authorize  any  new  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  active  sage-grouse 
winter  habitat  from  December  1 to  March  31. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  - No  new  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  authorized  on  any 
prairie  dog  towns. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  200  meters  of  the  proposed  site  or  the  activity 
delayed  for  60  days.  This  determination  would  be  made 
at  the  time  of  authorization  and  would  be  based  on 
whether  the  sensitive  species  is  present  in  the  area  of 
disturbance. 


Bald  Eagle  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  1 mile  of  active 
winter  roosting  areas  from  November  15  to  February  29 
if  such  activities  could  create  an  adverse  impact. 
Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  not  be 
allowed  within  1 mile  of  active  bald  eagle  nest  sites  from 
February  1 to  July  31  if  such  activities  could  create  nest 
abandonment  or  failure. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  allowed  on  wildlife 
winter  ranges  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 . 

Bighorn  Sheep  - Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded  within  200 
meters  of  the  proposed  site  or  the  activity  could  be 
delayed  for  60  days.  New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas  from  April  1 to  June  15  if  such 
activities  would  adversely  impact  lamb  survival. 

Alternative  C 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  BLM  would  not  authorize 
new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/4 
mile  of  leks,  nor  would  it  allow  new  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  within  nesting  areas  (a  2-mile 
radius  of  the  lek)  from  March  1 to  June  15.  This 
alternative  would  not  authorize  any  new  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  active  sage-grouse 
winter  habitat  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 . 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  avoid  or  mitigate  disturbance 
on  prairie  dog  towns  (e.g.,  routing  proposed  roads 
around  a town  or  implementing  timing  stipulations). 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - New  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/4  mile  of  identified  habitat  and  active  nests. 
This  determination  would  be  made  at  the  time  of 
authorization  and  would  be  based  on  whether  the 
sensitive  species  is  present  in  the  area  of  disturbance. 

Bald  Eagle  - This  alternative  would  not  allow  new 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/2  mile 
of  an  eagle  nest  that  has  been  active  in  the  last  seven 
years. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  allowed  on  wildlife 
winter  ranges  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 . 

Bighorn  Sheep  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  areas  from  December  1 to  March  31  and 
within  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  from  April  1 to  June 
15  if  such  activities  would  adversely  impact  lamb 
survival. 
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Alternative  D 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  BLM  would  not  authorize 
new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/4 
mile  of  leks,  nor  would  it  allow  new  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  within  nesting  areas  (a  2-mile 
radius  of  the  lek)  from  March  1 to  June  15.  This 
alternative  would  not  authorize  any  new  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  active  sage-grouse 
winter  habitat  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 . 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  authorized  within  1/4 
mile  of  prairie  dog  towns  if  such  activities  would 
adversely  impact  prairie  dogs  and/or  associated  species. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - New  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/4  mile  of  identified  habitat  and  active  nests. 
Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  may  also  be 
controlled  or  excluded  within  1/2  mile  of  active  nests 
during  the  nesting  period  from  March  1 to  August  1. 
This  determination  would  be  made  at  the  time  of 
authorization  and  would  be  based  on  whether  the 
sensitive  species  is  present  in  the  area  of  disturbance. 

Bald  Eagle  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  1/2  mile  of  an 
eagle  nest  that  has  been  active  in  the  last  seven  years  and 
within  riparian-area  nesting  habitat. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  allowed  on  wildlife 
winter  ranges  from  December  1 to  May  15. 

Bighorn  Sheep  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  areas  from  December  1 to  March  31  and 
within  1 mile  line-of-sight  of  bighorn  sheep  lambing 
areas  if  such  activities  would  adversely  impact  lamb 
survival. 

Alternative  E 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  BLM  would  not  authorize 
new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  2 
miles  of  leks,  nor  would  it  allow  new  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  within  sage-grouse  winter  habitat. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  authorized  within  1/4 
mile  of  prairie  dog  towns  if  such  activities  would 
adversely  impact  prairie  dogs  and/or  associated  species. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - New  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/2  mile  of  identified  habitat  and  active  nests. 


This  determination  would  be  made  at  the  time  of 
authorization  and  would  be  based  on  whether  the 
sensitive  species  is  present  in  the  area  of  disturbance. 

Bald  Eagle  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  1/2  mile  of  an 
eagle  nest  that  has  been  active  in  the  last  seven  years  and 
within  riparian  area  nesting  habitat. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  allowed  on  wildlife 
winter  ranges. 

Bighorn  Sheep  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  areas  and  within  1 mile  line-of-sight  of 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  if  such  activities  would 
adversely  impact  lamb  survival. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  BLM  would  not  authorize 
new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/4 
mile  of  active  leks,  nor  would  it  allow  new  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  nesting  areas  (a 
2-mile  radius  of  an  active  lek)  from  March  1 to  June  15. 
This  alternative  would  not  authorize  any  new  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  active  sage-grouse 
winter  habitat  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 . 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  authorized  within  1/4 
mile  of  prairie  dog  towns  if  such  activities  would 
adversely  impact  prairie  dogs  and/or  associated  species. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - The  BLM  may  control 
or  exclude  any  new  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  1/4  mile  of  the  proposed  site  or  delay 
such  activities  for  90  days  within  identified  habitat  and 
within  1/4  mile  of  active  nests.  Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  may  also  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/2  mile  of  active  ferruginous  hawk  nests  from 
March  1 to  August  1.  This  determination  would  be  made 
at  the  time  of  authorization  and  would  be  based  on 
whether  the  sensitive  species  is  present  in  the  area  of 
disturbance. 

Bald  Eagle  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  1/2  mile  of  an 
eagle  nest  that  has  been  active  in  the  last  seven  years  if 
such  activities  could  cause  nest  abandonment  or  failure. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - New  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  not  be  allowed  on  antelope, 
mule  deer  and  elk  winter  range  from  December  1 to 
March  3 1 . This  timeframe  could  be  shortened  depending 
upon  weather  conditions,  animal  health  and  forage 
availability. 
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Bighorn  Sheep  - New  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  areas  from  December  1 to  March  31  or 
w ithin  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  from  April  1 to  June 
15  if  such  activities  would  adversely  impact  lamb 
survival. 


Bighorn  Sheep 


Vegetation 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  for  healthy 
vegetation  communities  that  provide  for  a wide 
variety  of  long-tern}  benefits  such  as  aesthetics, 
wildlife,  recreation,  livestock  grazing,  etc. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

In  areas  that  have  potential  to  support  riparian 
vegetation,  the  BLM  would,  at  its  discretion,  restore  or 
establish  native  riparian  vegetation.  No  additional 
guidance  would  be  considered  beyond  the  management 
detailed  in  the  Vegetation  section  of  Decisions  Common 
to  All  Alternatives. 

Reclamation  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures.  Previously  disturbed  sites  would  be  allowed 
to  reclaim  naturally. 

Alternative  B 

Activity  plan  updates,  such  as  watershed  plans  or 
allotment  management  plans,  would  emphasize  riparian 
habitat  restoration  and  protection.  In  areas  that  have 
potential  to  support  riparian  vegetation,  the  BLM  would, 
at  its  discretion,  restore  or  establish  native  riparian 
vegetation. 

If  the  opportunity  is  available  (through  the  cancellation 
or  relinquishment  of  a livestock  grazing  permit  or 
acquisition  of  additional  land)  the  BLM  could  establish 
resource  reserve  grazing  allotments.  These  allotments 
would  be  available  to  offset  the  impacts  of  drought  or  to 


implement  projects  such  as  prescribed  fires  that  could 
create  a temporary  loss  of  AUMs. 

The  BLM  would  determine  the  priority  for  restoring  non- 
native vegetation  sites  to  a native  species  community. 
Priority  sites  would  be  areas  where  the  natural  plant 
community  has  been  substantially  disrupted  and  the 
natural  resource  values  have  been  lost,  or  are  in  jeopardy 
of  being  lost,  and  the  site  could  potentially  be  restored  to 
a natural  state.  Priority  ranking  would  be  based  on  an 
emphasis  to  control  highly  invasive  non-native  species. 
The  BLM  would  also  apply  reasonable  discretion  in 
establishing  priority  areas  based  on  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  resources  available 
(funding  and  staffing).  Livestock  grazing  strategies  such 
as  adjusting  grazing  or  rest  seasons,  adjusting  stocking 
rates  or  stocking  densities  and  the  location  of 
supplements  could  be  used  to  achieve  the  vegetation 
goals  outlined  during  allotment  or  watershed  planning. 

Surface-disturbed  areas  would  be  rehabilitated  with 
native  and  non-native  grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs  to 
minimize  the  potential  for  soil  erosion  and  to  provide 
forage  and  cover  for  wildlife  and  livestock. 

Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures.  Where  reclamation  activities  could  cause 
more  surface  disturbance  and  where  natural  reclamation 
is  possible,  disturbed  surfaces  would  be  allowed  to 
reclaim  naturally.  The  reclamation  standards  for  all 
surface-disturbing  activities  would  minimize  erosion  and 
establish  native  vegetation.  For  previously  disturbed 
sites,  a reclamation  plan  would  be  completed.  Non- 
functional reservoirs,  pits  and  water  developments  could 
be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally  if  the  reclamation  activity 
would  cause  more  unnecessary  disturbance. 

Alternative  C 

Activity  plan  updates,  such  as  watershed  plans  or 
allotment  management  plans,  would  emphasize  riparian 
habitat  restoration  and  protection.  In  areas  that  have 
potential  to  support  riparian  vegetation,  the  BLM  would, 
at  its  discretion,  restore  or  establish  native  riparian 
vegetation. 

If  the  opportunity  is  available  (through  the  cancellation 
or  relinquishment  of  a livestock  grazing  permit  or 
acquisition  of  additional  land)  the  BLM  could  establish 
resource  reserve  grazing  allotments.  These  allotments 
would  be  available  to  offset  the  impacts  of  drought  or  to 
implement  projects  such  as  prescribed  fires  that  could 
create  a temporary  loss  of  AUMs. 

The  BLM  would  determine  the  priority  for  restoring  non- 
native vegetation  sites  to  a native  species  community 
Priority  sites  would  be  areas  where  the  natural  plant 
community  has  been  substantially  disrupted  and  the 
natural  resource  values  have  been  lost,  or  are  in  jeopardy 
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of  being  lost,  and  the  site  could  potentially  be  restored  to 
a natural  state.  Priority  ranking  would  be  based  on  the 
size  and  site  potential,  the  need  to  increase  biodiversity, 
the  benefits  to  wildlife  and  other  resources  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  treatment  and  the  ongoing 
maintenance  requirements.  The  BLM  would  also  apply 
reasonable  discretion  in  establishing  priority  areas  based 
on  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
resources  available  (funding  and  staffing).  Livestock 
grazing  strategies  (such  as  adjusting  grazing  or  rest 
seasons,  adjusting  stocking  rates  or  stocking  densities 
and  the  location  of  supplements)  could  be  used  to 
achieve  the  vegetation  goals  outlined  during  allotment  or 
watershed  planning. 

Surface-disturbed  areas  would  be  rehabilitated  with 
native  grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs  to  minimize  the  potential 
for  soil  erosion  and  to  provide  forage  and  cover  for 
wildlife  and  livestock.  Non-native  plants  may  be  used 
under  special  circumstances,  such  as  emergency  soil 
stabilization. 

Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures.  Where  reclamation  activities  could  cause 
more  surface  disturbance  and  natural  reclamation  is 
possible,  disturbed  surfaces  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim 
naturally.  The  reclamation  standards  for  all  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  minimize  erosion  and 
establish  native  vegetation.  A reclamation  plan  would  be 
completed  for  previously  disturbed  sites.  Non-functional 
reservoirs,  pits  and  water  developments  could  be  allowed 
to  reclaim  naturally  if  the  reclamation  activity  would 
cause  more  unnecessary  disturbance. 

Alternative  D 

This  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B, 
except  that  the  BLM  would  restore  all  non-native 
vegetation  sites  to  a native  species  community.  In  Level 
1,  2,  and  3 campgrounds  the  BLM  would,  at  its 
discretion,  restore  or  establish  native  riparian  vegetation. 
No  planting  of  riparian  vegetation  would  occur  anywhere 
outside  of  Level  1,  2,  or  3 campgrounds. 

Livestock  grazing  strategies  (adjusting  grazing  or  rest 
seasons,  stocking  rates  or  stocking  densities  and  the 
location  of  supplements)  could  be  used  to  achieve  the 
vegetation  goals  outlined  during  site-specific  planning. 

The  reclamation  standards  for  all  surface-disturbing 
activities  would  attempt  to  recapture  an  area’s  pre- 
disturbance appearance.  When  the  disturbance  exceeds 
1/10  acre,  the  area  would  be  recontoured  and 
revegetated.  A reclamation  plan  would  be  completed  for 
previously  disturbed  sites.  If  the  reclamation  effort 
would  reduce  the  impacts  created  by  development,  the 
BLM  would  remove  and  rehabilitate  non-functional 
reservoirs,  pits,  and  water  developments  in  WSAs  or  in 
other  areas  where  there  is  viewshed  infringement. 


Alternative  E 

Site-specific  activity  plan  updates,  such  as  watershed 
plans  or  allotment  management  plans,  would  emphasize 
riparian  habitat  restoration  and  protection.  In  Level  1,  2, 
and  3 campgrounds  BLM  would,  at  its  discretion,  restore 
or  establish  native  riparian  vegetation.  No  planting  of 
riparian  vegetation  would  occur  anywhere  outside  of 
Level  1,  2,  or  3 campgrounds. 

The  BLM  would  not  establish  resource  reserve 
allotments. 

The  BLM  would  restore  all  non-native  vegetation  sites  to 
a native  species  community.  Livestock  grazing 
strategies  (adjusting  grazing  or  rest  seasons,  stocking 
rates  or  stocking  densities  and  the  location  of 
supplements)  could  be  used  to  achieve  the  vegetation 
goals  outlined  during  allotment  or  watershed  planning. 

The  reclamation  standards  for  all  surface-disturbing 
activities  would  attempt  to  recapture  an  area’s  pre- 
disturbance appearance.  When  the  disturbance  exceeds 
1/10  acre,  the  area  would  be  recontoured  and 
revegetated.  A reclamation  plan  would  be  completed  for 
previously  disturbed  sites.  If  the  reclamation  effort 
would  reduce  the  impacts  created  by  development,  the 
BLM  would  remove  and  rehabilitate  non-functional 
reservoirs,  pits,  and  water  developments  in  WSAs  or  in 
other  areas  where  there  is  viewshed  infringement. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Activity  plan  updates,  such  as  watershed  plans  or 
allotment  management  plans,  would  emphasize  riparian 
habitat  restoration  and  protection.  In  areas  that  have 
potential  to  support  riparian  vegetation  BLM  would,  at 
its  discretion,  restore  or  establish  native  riparian 
vegetation. 

If  the  opportunity  is  available  (through  the  cancellation 
or  relinquishment  of  a grazing  permit  or  acquisition  of 
additional  land)  the  BLM  could  establish  resource 
reserve  grazing  allotments.  These  allotments  would  be 
available  to  offset  the  impacts  of  drought  or  to 
implement  a project  such  as  a prescribed  fire  that  could 
create  a temporary  loss  of  AUMs.  The  Hay  Coulee 
allotment  would  be  a resource  reserve  allotment.  The 
grazing  regulations  also  allow  for  adjusting  grazing 
allotments  to  incorporate  the  area  in  neighboring 
allotments,  accepting  of  new  grazing  applications  from 
qualified  applicants,  reallocation  of  forage  to  existing 
grazing  permittees,  or  temporarily  not  allocating  grazing. 
In  each  instance,  alternatives  would  be  developed  and 
analyzed  in  an  environmental  assessment  and  followed 
with  decisions  in  accordance  the  grazing  regulations  (43 
CFR4100). 
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The  Monument  would  be  managed  to  achieve  a natural 
range  of  native  plant  associations,  including  measures  to 
promote  conservation  of  sensitive  plant  species. 
Management  activities  would  not  be  allowed  to 
substantially  shift  the  makeup  of  native  plant 
communities  and  associations  or  disrupt  normal 
succession.  However,  there  would  be  some 
circumstances  where  vegetation  communities  and 
associations  would  be  shifted  to  meet  specific 
management  goals  or  objectives.  These  circumstances 
could  include  prescribed  bums  to  reduce  hazardous  fuel 
loads,  restoration  of  some  habitat  components  in  the 
interest  of  wildlife,  treatments  to  control  invasive 
species,  etc. 

The  BLM  would  determine  the  priority  for  restoring  non- 
native vegetation  sites  to  a native  species  community. 
Priority  sites  would  be  areas  where  the  natural  plant 
community  has  been  significantly  disrupted  by  surface- 
disturbing  activities  and  the  natural  resource  values  have 
been  lost,  or  are  in  jeopardy  of  being  lost,  and  the  site 
could  potentially  be  restored  to  a natural  state.  Priority 
ranking  would  be  based  on  an  emphasis  to  control  highly 
invasive  non-native  species.  The  BLM  would  also  apply 
reasonable  discretion  in  establishing  priority  areas  based 
on  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
resources  available  (funding  and  staffing).  To  achieve 
the  vegetation  goals  outlined  during  site-specific 
planning,  livestock  grazing  strategies  (adjusting  grazing 
or  rest  seasons,  adjusting  stocking  rates  or  stocking 
densities  and  the  location  of  supplements),  prescribed 
burning,  use  of  herbicides,  and  mechanical  treatments 
could  be  used  to  manage  vegetation  communities. 

Surface-disturbed  areas  would  be  rehabilitated  with 
native  grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs  to  minimize  the  potential 
for  soil  erosion  and  to  provide  forage  and  cover  for 
wildlife  and  livestock.  Non-native  plants  may  be  used 
under  special  circumstances,  such  as  emergency  soil 
stabilization  or  to  establish  vegetative  cover  as  an  interim 
step  to  native  species. 

Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures  and  BMPs  (Appendix  K).  In  some  areas, 
disturbed  surfaces  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally. 
The  intent  of  the  reclamation  standards  would  be  to 
minimize  erosion  and  establish  native  vegetation.  If  the 
reclamation  effort  would  reduce  the  impacts  created  by 
previous  developments  that  are  non-functional  and 
beyond  repair,  the  BLM  could  remove  and  rehabilitate 
non-functioning  reservoirs,  pits  and  water  developments 
in  WSAs  or  in  other  areas  where  there  is  viewshed 
infringement. 


Range  Improvements 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage  for  healthy 
vegetation  communities  that  provide  for  a wide 
variety  of  long-term  benefits  such  as  aesthetics, 
wildlife,  recreation,  livestock  grazing,  etc. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  BLM  would  follow  the  standard  specifications  for 
fence  installation  to  mitigate  risks  to  wildlife.  However, 
some  existing  fences  may  restrict  wildlife  movement, 
especially  big  game. 

On  some  ridges,  installation  of  water  developments  may 
be  limited  to  avoid  unnecessary  competition  between 
mule  deer  and  livestock.  To  facilitate  livestock  watering, 
tanks  could  be  placed  in  some  allotments  where  they 
would  help  improve  resource  values.  All  tanks  would 
have  bird  escape  ramps  installed  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  birds  and  small  mammals  drowning.  Proposed  winter 
water  tanks  would  be  located  away  from  private  lands  to 
encourage  elk  to  increase  their  use  of  BLM  land  which, 
in  turn,  could  reduce  depredation  on  croplands. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

The  BLM  fence  specifications  would  be  followed  with 
allowances  for  certain  classes  or  types  of  livestock. 
Four-wire  fences  could  be  authorized  if  the  class  or  kind 
of  livestock  necessitate  the  need  for  a more  substantial 
fence.  The  BLM  would  modify  existing  fences  that  are 
creating  barriers  to  wildlife  movement.  In  isolated  cases, 
the  BLM  would  relocate  fences  to  better  fit  with 
topography  and  management  needs. 

Any  new  water  developments  would  be  considered  on  a 
site-specific  basis  and  would  consider  the 
benefits/detriment  to  all  resources.  All  tanks  would  have 
bird  escape  ramps  installed  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
birds  and  small  mammals  drowning.  Proposed  winter 
water  tanks  would  be  located  away  from  private  lands  to 
encourage  elk  to  increase  their  use  of  BLM  land  which, 
in  turn,  could  reduce  depredation  on  croplands. 
Decisions  about  installing  water  developments  would  be 
based  on  grazing  practices  and  wildlife  habitat  needs 
within  a specific  use  area.  A site  should  only  be 
developed  if  the  development  would  improve  resource 
values.  Site-specific  planning  would  be  used  to  make 
these  determinations. 

Alternative  E 

BLM  fence  specifications  would  be  followed.  Four-wire 
fences  would  not  be  allowed  under  any  circumstance. 
The  BLM  would  modify  all  existing  fences  to  standards, 
even  if  the  fence  does  not  restrict  wildlife  movement. 
Fences  that  are  poorly  located  within  their  surrounding 
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topography  would  be  relocated.  Site-specific  watershed 
plans  would  be  modified  to  accommodate  changes  to 
allotment  boundaries  and  the  resulting  change  in 
carrying  capacity. 

Any  new  water  developments  would  be  considered  on  a 
site-specific  basis  and  would  consider  the 
benefits/detriment  to  all  resources.  All  tanks  would  have 
bird  escape  ramps  installed  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
birds  and  small  mammals  drowning.  Proposed  winter 
water  tanks  would  be  located  away  from  private  lands  to 
encourage  elk  to  increase  their  use  of  BLM  land  which, 
in  turn,  could  reduce  depredation  on  croplands. 
Decisions  about  installing  water  developments  would  be 
based  on  grazing  practices  and  wildlife  habitat  needs 
within  a specific  use  area.  A site  should  only  be 
developed  if  the  development  would  improve  resource 
values.  Site-specific  planning  would  be  used  to  make 
these  determinations. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  BLM  fence  specifications  would  be  followed  with 
allowances  for  certain  classes  or  types  of  livestock  BLM 
Handbook  H- 1741-1).  Four-wire  fences  could  be 

authorized  if  the  class  or  kind  of  livestock  necessitate  the 
need  for  a more  substantial  fence.  For  additional  wildlife 
mitigation,  the  bottom  wire  on  four  wire  fences  would  be 
12  1/2  gauge  barbless  wire  placed  at  least  16  inches 
above  the  ground  or  18  inches  from  the  ground  if  barbed. 
New  fences  would  not  have  a top  wire  over  40  inches 
from  the  ground  and  wire  stays  would  not  be  allowed. 
When  suitable  alternatives  are  available,  fences  would 
not  be  constructed  along  steep  slopes  or  in  dense 
vegetation,  including  timber. 

The  BLM  could  modify  existing  fences  that  are  creating 
barriers  to  wildlife  movement.  In  isolated  cases,  the 
BLM  could  relocate  fences  to  better  fit  with  topography 
and  management  needs. 

Any  new  water  developments  would  be  considered  on  a 
site-specific  basis  and  would  consider  the  benefits/ 


detriment  to  all  resources.  All  tanks  would  have  bird 
escape  ramps  installed  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  birds 
and  small  mammals  drowning.  Proposed  winter  water 
tanks  would  be  located  away  from  private  lands  to 
encourage  elk  to  increase  their  use  of  BLM  land  which, 
in  turn,  could  reduce  depredation  on  croplands. 
Decisions  about  installing  water  developments  would  be 
based  on  grazing  practices  and  wildlife  habitat  needs  (big 
game,  migratory  birds,  sage-grouse,  amphibians,  etc.) 
within  a specific  use  area.  A site  should  only  be 
developed  if  the  development  would  improve  resource 
values.  Site-specific  planning  would  be  used  to  make 
these  determinations. 

Visual  Resources 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  protect  the  cultural 
landscape  (viewshed)  and  the  visual  features  in 
the  landscape  that  are  identified  in  the 
Proclamation. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  Monument  is  currently  divided  into  Visual  Resource 
Management  (VRM)  Class  I,  II,  III  and  IV  ratings  as 
shown  in  Table  2.5  and  Map  A. 

In  all  areas,  surface-disturbing  activities,  semi-permanent 
and  permanent  facilities  may  require  special  designs 
(location,  painting  and  camouflage)  to  blend  with  the 
natural  surroundings  and  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual 
quality  objectives.  Maintenance  of  existing  range 
improvements  and  other  structures  would  be  allowed. 

In  the  WSAs  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or  maintenance  of 
existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  VRM 
objectives  are  designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to 
not  impair  the  natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 


Table  2.5 

Visual  Resource  Management  Class  Designations 

VRM 

Class 

Alternative  A 
( Current 
Management) 
Acres 

Alternative  B 
Acres 

Alternative  C 
Acres 

Alternative  D 
Acres 

Alternative  E 
Acres 

Alternative  F 
( Preferred 
Alternative) 
Acres 

Class  I 

61,700 

111,480 

62,000 

111,480 

111,480 

111,480 

Class  II 

118,800 

104,320 

217,000 

263,520 

263,520 

161,560 

Class  III 

8,200 

8,200 

17,500 

0 

0 

24,770 

Class  IV 

186,300 

151,000 

78,500 

0 

0 

77,190 
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Alternative  B 

The  WSAs,  portions  of  the  wild  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR,  and  the  Bodmer  Landscapes  would  be 
designated  as  VRM  Class  I.  The  Bodmer  Landscapes 
are  fan-shaped  viewsheds  associated  with  each  of  Karl 
Bodmer's  illustrative  drawings  along  the  Missouri  River. 
The  remaining  portions  of  the  Monument  would  be 
designated  as  VRM  Class  II,  III  or  IV  (Table  2.5).  If  the 
WSAs  are  determined  by  Congress  as  not  eligible,  they 
would  be  managed  consistent  with  adjacent  BLM  land. 

In  all  areas,  surface-disturbing  activities,  semi-permanent 
and  permanent  facilities  may  require  special  designs 
(location,  painting  and  camouflage)  to  blend  with  the 
natural  surroundings  and  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual 
quality  objectives.  Maintenance  of  existing  range 
improvements  and  other  structures  would  be  allowed. 

In  the  WSAs  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or  maintenance  of 
existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  VRM 
objectives  are  designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to 
not  impair  the  natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 

Alternative  C 

The  VRM  designations  in  the  Monument  would  be  based 
on  the  updated  2004  inventory  for  the  existing  VRM 
Class  III  and  IV  areas  prior  to  management  adjustments 
for  the  WSAs.  A portion  of  the  WSAs  and  wild 
segments  of  the  UMNWSR  would  be  designated  as 
VRM  Class  I.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  Monument 
would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  II,  III,  or  IV  (Table 
2.5  and  Map  B). 

In  VRM  Class  I areas,  the  BLM  would  reduce  the  visual 
contrast  on  BLM  land  in  the  existing  landscape  by 
utilizing  proper  site  selection;  reduction  of  soil  and 
vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over  time, 
return  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural  landscape. 
Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements  and  other 
structures  in  VRM  Class  I areas  would  be  allowed. 

In  the  WSAs  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or  maintenance  of 
existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  VRM 
objectives  are  designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to 
not  impair  the  natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 

In  VRM  Class  II  and  III  areas  all  surface-disturbing 
activities,  semi-permanent  and  permanent  facilities  may 
require  special  design  including  location,  painting  and 
camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings  and 
meet  the  intent  of  the  visual  quality  objectives. 
Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements  and  other 
structures  would  be  allowed. 


Alternative  D 

The  WSAs,  portions  of  the  wild  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR,  and  the  Bodmer  Landscapes  would  be 
designated  as  VRM  Class  I.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  Monument  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  II 
(Table  2.5).  If  the  WSAs  are  determined  by  Congress  as 
not  eligible,  they  would  be  managed  consistent  with 
adjacent  BLM  land. 

In  VRM  Class  I areas  the  BLM  may  prohibit  surface- 
disturbing  activities  if  such  activities  are  not  designed  to 
meet  the  intent  of  the  visual  quality  objectives. 
Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements  and  other 
structures  in  VRM  Class  I areas  would  be  allowed. 

In  the  WSAs  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or  maintenance  of 
existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  VRM 
objectives  are  designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to 
not  impair  the  natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 

In  VRM  Class  II  areas  the  BLM  would  reduce  the  visual 
contrast  on  BLM  land  in  the  existing  landscape  by 
utilizing  proper  site  selection;  reducing  soil  and 
vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over  time, 
returning  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape.  Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements 
and  other  structures  would  be  allowed. 

Alternative  E 

The  WSAs,  portions  of  the  wild  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR,  and  the  Bodmer  Landscapes  would  be 
designated  as  VRM  Class  I.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  Monument  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  II 
(Table  2.5).  If  the  WSAs  are  determined  by  Congress  as 
not  eligible,  they  would  be  managed  consistent  with 
adjacent  BLM  land. 

In  VRM  Class  I and  II  areas,  the  BLM  may  prohibit 
surface-disturbing  activities  if  such  activities  are  not 
designed  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual  quality 
objectives.  Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements 
and  other  structures  in  VRM  Class  I and  II  areas  would 
be  allowed. 

In  the  WSAs  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or  maintenance  of 
existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  VRM 
objectives  are  designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to 
not  impair  the  natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  WSAs,  portions  of  the  wild  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR,  and  the  Bodmer  landscapes  would  be 
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designated  as  VRM  Class  I.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  Monument  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  II, 
III,  or  IV  as  shown  on  Map  C and  in  Table  2.5.  The 
WSAs  would  be  classified  as  VRM  Class  I and  managed 
according  to  VRM  Class  I management  objectives  until 
such  time  as  Congress  decides  to  designate  the  area  as 
wilderness  or  release  it  for  other  uses  (WO  IM  No.  2000- 
096).  If  the  WSAs  are  determined  by  Congress  as  not 
eligible,  they  would  be  managed  consistent  with  adjacent 
BLM  land. 

In  VRM  Class  I areas,  the  BLM  may,  if  necessary, 
prohibit  new  surface-disturbing  activities  if  such 
activities  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual 
quality  objectives.  Maintenance  of  existing  range 
improvements  and  other  structures  in  VRM  Class  I areas 
would  be  allowed. 

In  the  WSAs,  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or  maintenance  of 
existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  VRM 
objectives  are  designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to 
not  impair  the  natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 

For  new  projects  in  VRM  Class  II,  Class  III  and  Class  IV 
areas  the  BLM  would  reduce  the  visual  contrast  on  BLM 
land  in  the  existing  landscape  by  utilizing  proper  site 
selection;  reducing  soil  and  vegetative  disturbance; 
choice  of  color;  and  over  time,  returning  the  disturbed 
area  to  a seamless,  natural  landscape.  Maintenance  of 
existing  range  improvements  and  other  structures  would 
be  allowed. 

Forest  Products 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  a healthy 
ecosystem  that  achieves  a sustainable  natural 
variation  of  vegetation  communities. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

It  is  not  BLM’s  intent  to  conduct  forest  product  sales 
within  the  Monument.  However,  vegetative  use 
areas  for  forest  products  (post/pole/house  logs/firewood/ 
Christmas  trees  and  incidental  harvest  related  to 
activities  such  as  road  building  or  gas  well  site 
development)  would  be  identified  at  BLM’s  discretion, 
as  long  as  the  resources  for  which  the  Monument  was 
established  are  not  adversely  impacted.  Also,  before 
these  products  are  lost  to  prescribed  fire  or  mechanically 
cleared  for  fuel  reduction,  the  BLM  may  consider  a 
forest  product  sale. 

Forest  products  would  be  available  for  sale  outside  of  the 
WSAs  and  UMNWSR.  The  sale  of  forest  products  may 
be  permitted  and  would  undergo  an  environmental 
analysis  during  the  site-specific  evaluation  phase. 


Recreational  use  of  forest  products  within  the  UMNWSR 
would  be  limited  to  dead-and-down  material. 

Each  BLM  office  could  establish  areas  for  personal  use 
forest  product  sales.  Oftentimes,  forest  product  personal 
use  permits  are  issued  for  non-specific  geographical 
areas,  unless  a specific  product  area  is  identified. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Any  commercial  forest  product  sales  (post/pole/house 
logs/firewood/Christmas  trees  and  incidental  harvest 
related  to  activities  such  as  road  building  or  gas  well  site 
development)  would  be  incidental  and  associated  with 
other  projects/activities  and  vegetative  goals  or 
objectives  as  outlined  in  activity  plans.  Where 
forest/woodland  health  is  in  jeopardy,  minimal  impact 
wood  product  harvesting  techniques  may  be  pursued. 

The  Monument  Manager  could  designate  personal  use 
areas  for  cutting  Christmas  trees,  post  and  pole, 
firewood,  or  logs. 

Alternative  D 

Where  forest/woodland  health  is  in  jeopardy,  minimal 
impact  wood  product  harvesting  techniques  may  be 
pursued. 

The  Monument  Manager  could  designate  personal  use 
areas  for  cutting  Christmas  trees  and  firewood.  Under  a 
permit,  individuals  would  be  allowed  to  utilize  material 
from  wildland  fires. 

Alternative  E 

Commercial  product  sales  and  incidental  personal  use 
would  be  prohibited. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Where  forest/woodland  health  is  in  jeopardy,  minimal 
impact  harvesting  techniques  that  are  appropriate  for  soil 
and  topographical  conditions  may  be  pursued. 

The  Monument  Manager  could  designate  personal  use 
areas  for  cutting  Christmas  trees  and  firewood.  Under  a 
permit,  individuals  could  be  allowed  to  utilize  incidental 
material.  The  permit  would  address  the  specific  type  of 
material  and  conditions  under  which  removal  would 
occur. 
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Right-of-Way  Corridors,  Avoidance 
Areas  and  Exclusion  Areas 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  provide  reasonable  access 
for  the  administrative  needs  and 
authorized  uses  of  private  landowners,  industry 
and  government  agencies. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Seven  utility  and  transportation  corridors  cross  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  Monument  as  identified  in  the 
West  HiLine  RMP  and  (Table  2.6). 


Avoidance  areas  for  lineal  rights-of-way  (ROWs) 
include  the  Stafford  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA),  the 
Ervin  Ridge  WSA,  that  portion  of  the  Cow  Creek  WSA 
in  Blaine  County,  the  Cow  Creek  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC),  riparian  areas  and 
areas  containing  sedimentary  Breaks  soils.  The 
recreational  and  scenic  sections  of  the  UMNWSR  would 
continue  as  avoidance  areas. 

Exclusion  areas  include  the  wild  sections  of  the 
UMNWSR;  the  Dog  Creek,  Woodhawk,  and  Antelope 
Creek  WSAs;  and  that  portion  of  the  Cow  Creek  WSA  in 
Phillips  County.  If  the  WSAs  are  not  designated  by 
Congress  as  wilderness  and  are  released  from  WSA 
status,  they  would  be  managed  consistent  with  adjacent 
BLM  land. 


Table  2.6 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors  on  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

River  Mile 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridor 

River  Mile  0 to  1 

Highway  80  - State  Highway  80  from  Fort  Benton  to  Stanford  crosses  the 
UMNWSR  at  Fort  Benton.  The  road  is  located  entirely  on  private  land.  At  this 
location  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  extends  only  from  bank  to  bank. 

River  Mile  20  to  21 

Loma  - A buried  telephone  line  (M59069)  parallels  the  county  road  (M78762)  that 
connects  Loma  with  Geraldine.  The  telephone  and  road  cross  a small  portion  of 
BLM  land  in  Section  18,  T25N  R10E.  The  Wild  and  Scenic  River  extends  only 
from  bank  to  bank  in  this  location. 

River  Mile  38.5  to  39.5 

Virgelle  Ferry  - A power  line  is  located  where  the  Ferry  crosses  the  UMNWSR  at 
Virgelle  and  does  not  encumber  BLM  land.  The  Wild  and  Scenic  River  extends 
only  from  bank  to  bank  in  this  location. 

River  Mile  88  to  89 

Secondary  Highway  236  - Secondary  Highway  236  extends  southeast  from  Big 
Sandy  and  across  the  PN  Bridge  to  Winifred.  A power  line  (M59070)  and  an 
underground  telephone  line  (M39347A)  are  located  along  this  road  and  cross 
several  miles  of  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River. 

River  Mile  101  to  103 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  - The  McClelland  (Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road,  which 
connects  Chinook  with  Winifred,  crosses  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Missouri  River.  A power  line  (M24219)  that  provides  power  to  the  Ferry  runs 
alongside  the  road  on  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monument. 

River  Mile  131.5  to  132.5 

DY  Trail/Power  Plant  - The  DY  Trail  crosses  BLM  land  and  accesses  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Fergus  County  across  from  the  old  Power  Plant  Ferry 
location.  The  Bull  Creek/Power  Plant  Ferry  road  crosses  BLM  land  in  Phillips 
County  and  leads  to  the  abandoned  ferry  location  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River.  No  utilities  are  located  along  these  roads. 

River  Mile  148.5  to  149.5 

Highway  191  - U.S.  Highway  191  (M0I3368)  extends  from  Malta  to  Lewistown 
crossing  the  Monument  near  its  eastern  boundary.  A power  line  (M052239)  and  a 
buried  telephone  line  (M049342)  parallel  the  highway;  both  are  located  on  about  a 
mile  of  Corp  of  Engineers  (COE)  land  that  is  leased  by  BLM,  east  of  the  highway 
in  this  area. 
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Alternative  B 

In  addition  to  the  seven  utility  and  transportation 
corridors  that  cross  the  Missouri  River,  the  Klabzuba 
pipeline  would  also  be  designated  a corridor  (Table  2.7). 
The  utility  and  transportation  corridors  on  BLM  land 
would  have  defined  boundaries  within  1/2  mile  of  the 


centerline  of  the  following  roads:  U.S.  Highway  191; 
State  Secondary  Highway  236;  the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road;  DY  Trail/Power  Plant  Ferry 
road;  and  the  Klabzuba  pipeline.  The  corridors  at  Fort 
Benton,  Loma  and  Virgelle  would  retain  their  current 
status. 


Table  2.7 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors  in  the  Monument 
Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

River  Mile 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridor 

River  Mile  0 to  1 

Highway  80  - State  Highway  80  from  Fort  Benton  to  Stanford  crosses  the 
UMNWSR  at  Fort  Benton.  The  road  is  located  entirely  on  private  land.  At  this 
location  the  Monument  extends  only  from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  20  to  21 

Loma  - A buried  telephone  line  (M59069)  parallels  the  county  road  (M78762)  that 
connects  Loma  with  Geraldine.  The  telephone  and  road  cross  a small  portion  of 
BLM  land  in  Section  18,  T25N  R10E.  At  this  location  the  Monument  extends  only 
from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  38.5  to  39.5 

Virgelle  Ferry  - A power  line  is  located  where  the  Ferry  crosses  the  UMNWSR  at 
Virgelle  and_does  not  encumber  BLM  land.  At  this  location  the  Monument  extends 
only  from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  88  to  89 

Secondary  Highway  236  - Secondary  Highway  236  extends  southeast  from  Big 
Sandy  and  across  the  PN  Bridge  to  Winifred.  A power  line  (M59070)  and  an 
underground  telephone  line  (M39347A)  are  located  along  this  road  and  cross 
several  miles  of  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  defined 
corridor  extends  one-half  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north 
and  south  of  the  River. 

River  Mile  101  to  102 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  - The  McClelland  (Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  that 
connects  Chinook  with  Winifred  crosses  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Missouri  River.  A power  line  (M24219)  that  provides  power  to  the  Ferry  runs 
parallel  to  the  road  on  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monument.  The  corridor 
extends  one-half  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  and 
south  of  the  River. 

River  Mile  103.5  to  104.5 

Klabzuba  - The  Klabzuba  natural  gas  pipeline  M41268  follows  the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridor  would 
include  BLM  land  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridor  extends  one-half  mile 
either  side  of  the  pipeline. 

River  Mile  131.5  to  132.5 

DY  Trail/Power  Plant  - The  DY  Trail  crosses  BLM  land  and  accesses  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Fergus  County  across  from  the  old  Power  Plant  Ferry 
location.  The  Bull  Creek/Power  Plant  Ferry  road  crosses  BLM  land  in  Phillips 
County  and  leads  south  to  the  abandoned  ferry  location  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River.  No  utilities  are  located  along  these  roads.  The  corridor  extends 
one-half  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  and  south  of  the 
River. 

River  Mile  148.5  to  149.5 

Highway  191  - U.S.  Highway  191  (M0 13368)  extends  from  Malta  to  Grass  Range 
crossing  the  Monument  near  its  eastern  boundary.  A power  line  (M052239)  and  a 
buried  telephone  line  (M049342)  parallel  the  highway;  both  are  located  on  about  a 
mile  of  COE  land  that  is  leased  by  the  BLM,  east  of  the  highway  in  this  area.  The 
corridor  extends  one-half  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north 
and  south  of  the  River. 
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Avoidance  areas  for  ROWs  would  include  the  scenic 
sections  of  the  UMNWSR,  the  Bodmer  Landscapes,  the 
Cow  Creek  ACEC,  cultural/historic  sites,  riparian  and 
wetland  areas,  areas  containing  unique  geologic 
formations,  areas  containing  severely  erosive  soils,  and 
sage-grouse  seasonal  habitat  unless  the  infrastructure  is 
buried. 

Exclusion  areas  would  include  the  wild  sections  of  the 
UMNWSR  and  the  six  WSAs,  pending  determinations 
by  Congress.  If  the  WSAs  are  not  designated  by 
Congress  as  wilderness  and  are  released  from  WSA 
status,  they  would  be  managed  consistent  with  adjacent 
BLM  land* 

Alternative  C 

This  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B, 
except  if  the  WSAs  are  not  designated  by  Congress  as 
wilderness  and  are  released  from  WSA  status,  they 
would  be  managed  as  avoidance  areas. 

Alternative  D 

This  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B, 
except  if  the  WSAs  are  not  designated  by  Congress  as 
wilderness  and  are  released  from  WSA  status,  they 
would  be  managed  as  exclusion  areas. 

Alternative  E 

In  addition  to  the  seven  utility  and  transportation 
corridors  that  cross  the  Missouri  River,  the  Klabzuba 


pipeline  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  would  also  be  a 
designated  corridor  (Table  2.8).  The  utility  and 
transportation  corridors  would  be  1/2  mile  wide  and  on 
BLM  land  would  have  defined  boundaries  within  1/4 
mile  of  the  centerline  of  the  following  roads  and 
pipeline:  U.S.  Highway  191;  State  Secondary  Highway 
236;  the  McClelland  (Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road;  DY 
Trail/Power  Plant  Ferry  road;  and  the  Klabzuba  pipeline. 
The  corridor  for  the  pipeline  would  be  only  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  The  pipeline  follows  the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  corridor  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  The  corridors  at  Fort  Benton,  Loma  and 
Virgelle  would  be  1/2  mile  wide.  While  these  three 
corridors  cross  the  UMNWSR  they  do  not  involve  any 
BLM  land. 

Avoidance  areas  for  ROWs  would  include  the  scenic 
sections  of  the  UMNWSR,  the  Bodmer  Landscapes,  the 
Cow  Creek  ACEC,  cultural/historic  sites,  riparian  and 
wetland  areas,  areas  containing  unique  geologic 
formations,  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion 
and  slope,  and  sage-grouse  seasonal  habitat  where 
impacts  could  not  be  mitigated  or  effectively  controlled. 
If  the  WSAs  are  not  designated  by  Congress  as 
wilderness  and  are  released  from  WSA  status,  they 
would  be  managed  as  exclusion  areas. 

Exclusion  areas  would  include  the  wild  sections  of  the 
UMNWSR  and  the  six  WSAs,  pending  determinations 
by  Congress. 


Table  2.8 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors  in  the  Monument 
Alternative  E 

River  Mile 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridor 

River  Mile  0 to  1 

Highway  80  - State  Highway  80  from  Fort  Benton  to  Stanford  crosses  the 
UMNWSR  at  Fort  Benton.  The  road  is  located  entirely  on  private  land.  At  this 
location  the  Monument  extends  only  from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  20  to  21 

Loma  - A buried  telephone  line  (M59069)  parallels  the  county  road  (M78762)  that 
connects  Loma  with  Geraldine.  The  telephone  and  road  cross  a small  portion  of 
BLM  land  in  Section  18,  T25N  R10E.  At  this  location  the  Monument  extends  only 
from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  38.5  to  39.5 

Virgelle  Ferry  - A power  line  is  located  where  the  Ferry  crosses  the  UMNWSR  at 
Virgelle  and  does  not  encumber  BLM  land.  At  this  location  the  Monument  extends 
only  from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  88  to  89 

Secondary  Highway  236  - Secondary  Highway  236  extends  southeast  from  Big 
Sandy  and  across  the  PN  Bridge  to  Winifred.  A power  line  (M59070)  and  an 
underground  telephone  line  (M39347A)  are  located  along  this  road  and  cross 
several  miles  of  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  defined 
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corridor  extends  one-quarter  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land 
north  and  south  of  the  River. 

River  Mile  101  to  102 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  - The  McClelland  (Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  that 
connects  Chinook  with  Winifred  crosses  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Missouri  River.  A power  line  (M24219)  that  provides  power  to  the  Ferry  runs 
parallel  to  the  road  on  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monument.  The  corridor 
extends  one-quarter  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  and 
south  of  the  River. 

River  Mile  103.5  to  104.5 

Klabzuba  - The  Klabzuba  natural  gas  pipeline  M41268  follows  the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridor  would 
include  BLM  land  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridor  extends  one-quarter 
mile  either  side  of  the  pipeline. 

River  Mile  131.5  to  132.5 

DY  Trail/Power  Plant  - The  DY  Trail  crosses  BLM  land  and  accesses  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Fergus  County  across  from  the  old  Power  Plant  Ferry 
location.  The  Bull  Creek/Power  Plant  Ferry  road  crosses  BLM  land  in  Phillips 
County  and  leads  south  to  the  abandoned  ferry  location  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River.  No  utilities  are  located  along  these  roads.  The  corridor  extends 
one-quarter  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  and  south  of 
the  River. 

River  Mile  148.5  to  149.5 

Highway  191  - U.S.  Highway  191  (M013368)  extends  from  Malta  to  Grass  Range 
crossing  the  Monument  near  its  eastern  boundary.  A power  line  (M052239)  and  a 
buried  telephone  line  (M049342)  parallel  the  highway;  both  are  located  on  about  a 
mile  of  COE  land  that  is  leased  by  the  BLM,  east  of  the  highway  in  this  area.  The 
corridor  extends  one-quarter  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land 
north  and  south  of  the  River. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

In  addition  to  the  seven  utility  and  transportation 
corridors  that  cross  the  Missouri  River,  the  Klabzuba 
pipeline  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  would  also  be  a 
designated  corridor  (Table  2.9).  The  corridor  for  the 
Klabzuba  pipeline  would  only  be  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  pipeline  follows  the  McClelland/Stafford 
Ferry  corridor  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Four  of  the  utility  and  transportation  corridors  would 
have  defined  boundaries  through  the  Monument.  The 
corridors  would  be  1 mile  wide  and  on  BLM  land  would 
have  defined  boundaries  within  1/2  mile  of  the  centerline 
of  the  following  roads  and  pipeline:  the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road;  DY  Trail/Power  Plant  Ferry 
road;  and  the  Klabzuba  pipeline. 

The  corridor  for  State  Secondary  Highway  236  would  be 
about  2 miles  wide  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri 
River,  which  includes  the  original  road  along  the  Judith 
River  and  the  new  route  on  Claggett  Hill.  However,  the 
width  of  this  corridor  would  be  reduced  to  1 mile  when 
the  two  roads  converge  at  the  top  of  Reed  Hill. 

The  corridors  at  Fort  Benton,  Loma,  Virgelle  and 
Highway  191  would  retain  their  current  status  (1  mile 


wide).  These  four  corridors  extend  from  bank  to  bank 
where  they  cross  the  UMNWSR  and  do  not  involve  any 
BLM  land. 

The  eight  corridors  are  shown  on  Map  1 . 

The  corridors  would  be  available  to  all  uses  (pipelines, 
transmission/power  lines,  roads,  etc.)  with  the 
appropriate  mitigation.  If  feasible,  future  utilities  would 
be  located  adjacent  to  existing  roads  within  the 
designated  corridors  or  restricted  to  the  least  intrusive 
disturbance. 

Within  the  DY  Trail/Power  Plant  corridor,  pipelines 
would  be  bored  under  the  Missouri  River  to  avoid  river 
channel  disturbance.  Boring  would  not  be  allowed 
during  the  spawning  season  from  March  30  to  July  15. 
Overhead  power  and/or  telephone  lines  would  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  Missouri  River  to  avoid  disturbance 
to  spawning  sensitive  species  (sauger,  paddlefish,  and 
sturgeon). 

Avoidance  areas  for  ROWs  would  include  the  scenic 
sections  of  the  UMNWSR,  the  Bodmer  Landscapes,  the 
Cow  Creek  ACEC,  cultural/historic  sites,  riparian  and 
wetland  areas,  areas  containing  unique  geologic 
formations,  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion 
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and  slope,  and  sage-grouse  seasonal  habitat  where  Exclusion  areas  would  include  the  wild  sections  of  the 

impacts  could  not  be  mitigated  or  effectively  controlled.  UMNWSR  and  the  six  WSAs,  pending  determinations 

If  the  WSAs  are  not  designated  by  Congress  as  by  Congress, 
wilderness  and  are  released  from  WSA  status,  they 
would  be  managed  as  avoidance  areas. 


Table  2.9 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors  in  the  Monument 
Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

River  Mile 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridor 

River  Mile  0 to  1 

Highway  80  - State  Highway  80  from  Fort  Benton  to  Stanford  crosses  the 
UMNWSR  at  Fort  Benton.  The  road  is  located  entirely  on  private  land.  At  this 
location  the  Monument  extends  only  from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  20  to  21 

Loma  - A buried  telephone  line  (M59069)  parallels  the  county  road  (M78762)  that 
connects  Loma  with  Geraldine.  The  telephone  and  road  cross  a small  portion  of 
BLM  land  in  Section  18,  T25N  R10E.  At  this  location  the  Monument  extends  only 
from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  38.5  to  39.5 

Virgelle  Ferry  - A power  line  is  located  where  the  Ferry  crosses  the  UMNWSR  at 
Virgelle  and  does  not  encumber  BLM  land.  At  this  location  the  Monument  extends 
only  from  bank  to  bank  along  the  UMNWSR. 

River  Mile  88  to  89 

Secondary  Highway  236  - Secondary  Highway  236  extends  southeast  from  Big 
Sandy  and  across  the  PN  Bridge  to  Winifred.  A power  line  (M59070)  and  an 
underground  telephone  line  (M39347A)  are  located  along  this  road  and  cross  several 
miles  of  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  defined  corridor 
extends  one-half  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  of  the 
River.  On  the  south  side  of  the  River,  the  corridor  encompasses  both  the  original 
county  road  along  the  Judith  River  and  the  new  county  road  on  Claggett  Hill  for  a 
width  of  about  2 miles  where  they  cross  BLM  land.  Where  the  two  roads  converge 
at  the  top  of  Reed  Hill,  the  corridor  width  is  reduced  to  one-half  mile  either  side  of 
the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land. 

River  Mile  101  to  102 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  - The  McClelland  (Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  that 
connects  Chinook  with  Winifred  crosses  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Missouri  River.  A power  line  (M24219)  that  provides  power  to  the  Ferry  runs 
parallel  to  the  road  on  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monument.  The  corridor 
extends  one-half  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  and  south 
of  the  River. 

River  Mile  103.5  to  104.5 

Klabzuba  - The  Klabzuba  natural  gas  pipeline  M41268  follows  the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridor  would  include 
BLM  land  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridor  extends  one-half  mile  either 
side  of  the  pipeline. 

River  Mile  131.5  to  132.5 

DY  Trail/Power  Plant  - The  DY  Trail  crosses  BLM  land  and  accesses  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Fergus  County  across  from  the  old  Power  Plant  Ferry 
location.  The  Bull  Creek/Power  Plant  Ferry  road  crosses  BLM  land  in  Phillips 
County  and  leads  south  to  the  abandoned  ferry  location  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River.  No  utilities  are  located  along  these  roads.  The  corridor  extends  one- 
half  mile  either  side  of  the  road  centerline  on  BLM  land  north  and  south  of  the 
River. 

River  Mile  148.5  to  149.5 

Highway  191  - U.S.  Highway  191  (M013368)  extends  from  Malta  to  Grass  Range 
crossing  the  Monument  near  its  eastern  boundary.  A power  line  (M052239)  and  a 
buried  telephone  line  (M049342)  parallel  the  highway;  both  are  located  on  about  a 
mile  of  COE  land  that  is  leased  by  the  BLM,  east  of  the  highway  in  this  area. 
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Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Any  BLM  land  identified  for  disposal  would  need  to 
meet  the  criteria  discussed  in  the  Decisions  Common  to 
All  Alternatives  portion  of  this  chapter  and  a plan 
amendment  would  be  completed. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F 
(Preferred  Alternative) 

The  following  BLM  land  is  identified  for  disposal  by 
exchange  and  meets  the  criteria  discussed  in  Decisions 
Common  to  All  Alternatives:  T22N  R16E,  E2NE4  of 
Section  15  (80  acres).  The  parcel  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
Monument,  contains  minimal  Breaks  topography,  and 
contains  no  objects  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated.  The  BLM  land  would  be  exchanged  for 
private  land  identified  as  T22N  R15E,  Section  3,  Lot  5 
(24.60  acres)  and  Section  4,  Lot  8 (46.52  acres).  This 
land  exchange  proposal  was  initiated  by  the  private 
landowner  in  March  2002. 

Fire  Management 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  wildland  fire 
safely,  efficiently  and  with  minimal  impact  to 


resource  values  while  minimizing  the  risk  of 
catastrophic  fire  within  the  Monument  and 
communities  adjacent  to  the  Monument.  This 
includes  maintaining  or  reestablishing  the 
natural  influence  of  fire  on  vegetation 
communities  and  associations. 

The  Monument  includes  four  fire  management  units: 
Wild  and  Scenic  River,  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  North 
Monument  and  South  Monument  (Map  D).  Fire 
management  alternatives  for  these  fire  management 
units  (FMU)  would  be  based  on  the  options  listed  in 
Table  2.10  for  wildland  fire  suppression  and  prescribed 
fire. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  current  fire  management  guidance,  based  on  the 
State  Director’s  Interim  Guidance  (BLM  2001a),  would 
continue.  The  wildland  fire  suppression  options  and 
prescribed  fire  options  for  the  FMUs  are  shown  in 
Table  2.11.  The  appropriate  management  response  to 
wildland  fires  in  all  of  the  fire  management  units  could 
be  based  on  firefighter  and  public  safety  while 
considering  the  role  of  fire.  Fires  would  be  managed 
using  less  than  full  suppression  efforts  and,  in  most 
cases,  would  be  allowed  to  bum  to  natural  barriers  or 
roads.  The  cost  of  suppression  would  also  be 
considered. 


Table  2.10 

Options  for  Wildland  Fire  Suppression  and  Prescribed  Fire 

Option 

Description  of  Fire  Suppression  Option 

Aggressive 

All  fires  would  be  suppressed  aggressively  using  all  available  methods  based  on 
firefighter  and  public  safety.  The  focus  of  this  strategy  would  be  to  limit  acres  burned. 
Cost  would  not  be  a consideration  in  most  cases. 

Appropriate 

Appropriate  management  response  would  be  based  on  firefighter  and  public  safety 
considering  the  natural  role  of  fire  (fire  regime  and  condition  class  (FRCC)).  Fires  could 
be  managed  using  less  than  full  suppression  in  most  cases  and  allowed  to  burn  to  natural 
barriers  or  roads.  Cost  of  the  suppression  activity  would  also  be  considered. 

Wildland  Fire  Use 

A wildland  fire  use  plan  would  be  developed.  Areas  could  be  identified  where 
prescribed  fire  would  be  used  based  on  firefighter  and  public  safety  along  with  FRCC 
and  the  goal  to  return  fire  to  a natural  role  on  the  Monument  landscape. 

Option 

Description  of  Prescribed  Fire  Option 

None 

No  prescribed  fire  use  would  be  allowed. 

Safety  and  Habitat 
Natural  Role  of  Fire 

Prescribed  fire  could  be  used  based  on  public  safety  (fuel  hazard  reduction)  and  resource 
issues  (range  improvement,  wildlife  habitat). 

Prescribed  fire  would  be  used  based  on  FRCC  and  the  goal  to  return  fire  to  a natural  role 
on  the  Monument  landscape  with  very  few  constraints. 
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Prescribed  burns  could  be  used  in  all  of  the  FMUs,  based 
on  public  safety  and  resource  issues. 


Table  2.11 

Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fire  Options 
Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Fire 

Management 

Unit 

Wildland  Fire 
Suppression 
Strategy 

Prescribed 
Fire  Use 
Based  On 

Wild  and 
Scenic  River 

Appropriate 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

Wilderness 
Study  Areas 

Appropriate 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

North 

Monument 

Appropriate 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

South 

Monument 

Appropriate 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

Alternative  B 

Wildland  fire  suppression  efforts  would  be  more 
aggressive.  The  BLM  could  pursue  limited  use  of 
prescribed  fire,  based  on  public  safety  and  property 
protection.  The  wildland  fire  suppression  options  and 
prescribed  fire  options  for  the  FMUs  are  shown  in  Table 
2.12.  Wildland  fires  in  all  of  the  FMUs  would  be 
suppressed  aggressively  using  all  available  methods, 
including  mechanical  means.  The  focus  of  this  strategy 
would  be  to  limit  the  number  of  acres  burned.  Cost 
would  not  be  a consideration  in  most  cases. 

Prescribed  fires  would  not  be  used  in  three  of  the  FMUs 
(Wild  and  Scenic  River,  North  Monument  and  South 
Monument).  Prescribed  fire  in  the  WSAs  could  be  used 
based  on  public  safety  and  resource  issues. 


Table  2.12 

Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fire  Options 
Alternative  B 

Fire 

Management 

Unit 

Wildland  Fire 
Suppression 
Strategy 

Prescribed 
Fire  Use 
Based  On 

Wild  and 
Scenic  River 

Aggressive 

None 

Wilderness 
Study  Areas 

Aggressive 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

North 

Monument 

Aggressive 

None 

South 

Monument 

Aggressive 

None 

Alternative  C 

The  BLM  would  have  more  discretion  in  its  fire 
management  response,  but  the  emphasis  would  remain 
on  public  safety  and  protection.  The  wildland  fire 
suppression  options  and  prescribed  fire  options  for  the 
FMUs  are  shown  in  Table  2.13. 

Wildland  fires  in  three  of  the  FMUs  (Wild  and  Scenic 
River,  North  Monument  and  South  Monument)  would  be 
suppressed  aggressively  using  all  available  methods, 
including  mechanical  means.  The  focus  would  be  to 
limit  the  number  of  acres  burned.  The  appropriate 
management  response  to  fires  in  WSAs  would  be  based 
on  firefighter  and  public  safety  while  considering  the 
natural  role  of  fire.  Fires  would  be  managed  using  less 
than  full  suppression  and,  in  most  cases,  would  be 
allowed  to  bum  to  natural  barriers  or  roads.  The  cost  of 
suppression  would  also  be  considered. 

Prescribed  fires  would  not  be  used  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  FMU.  In  the  other  three  FMUs  (Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  North  Monument  and  South  Monument) 
prescribed  fire  could  be  used  based  on  public  safety  and 
resource  issues. 


Table  2.13 

Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fire  Options 
Alternative  C 

Fire 

Management 

Unit 

Wildland  Fire 
Suppression 
Strategy 

Prescribed 
Fire  Use 
Based  On 

Wild  and 
Scenic  River 

Aggressive 

None 

Wilderness 
Study  Areas 

Appropriate 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

North 

Monument 

Aggressive 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

South 

Monument 

Aggressive 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

Alternative  D 


The  BLM  would  increase  its  management 
responsiveness  based  on  a wide  range  of  fire 
management  tools  available  and  more  management 
flexibility.  The  wildland  fire  suppression  options  and 
prescribed  fire  options  for  the  FMUs  are  shown  in  Table 
2.14. 

The  appropriate  management  response  to  wildland  fires 
in  three  of  the  FMUs  (Wilderness  Study  Areas,  North 
Monument  and  South  Monument)  would  be  based  on 
firefighter  and  public  safety  while  considering  the 
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natural  role  of  fire.  Fires  would  be  managed  at  less  than 
full  suppression  and,  in  most  cases,  allowed  to  bum  to 
natural  barriers  or  roads.  The  cost  of  suppression  would 
also  be  considered.  Wildland  fires  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  FMU  would  be  suppressed  aggressively 
using  all  available  methods,  including  mechanical 
means.  The  focus  would  be  to  limit  the  number  of  acres 
burned.  Cost  would  not  be  a consideration  in  most  cases. 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would 
be  based  on  public  safety  and  resource  issues.  In  the 
other  three  FMUs  (Wilderness  Study  Areas,  North 
Monument  and  South  Monument)  prescribed  fire  would 
be  used  based  on  flexibility  to  respond  to  changing 
conditions  and  the  goal  of  retuning  fire  to  a natural  role 
in  the  Monument  landscape  with  very  few  constraints. 


Table  2.14 

Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fire  Options 
Alternative  D 

Fire 

Management 

Unit 

Wildland  Fire 
Suppression 
Strategy 

Prescribed 
Fire  Use 
Based  On 

Wild  and 
Scenic  River 

Aggressive 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

Wilderness 
Study  Areas 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

North 

Monument 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

South 

Monument 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

Alternative  E 


This  alternative  would  emphasize  natural  processes  with 
minimal  intervention.  The  management  response  would 
be  subtle  and  provide  the  least  intensive  management 
approach.  The  wildland  fire  suppression  options  and 
prescribed  fire  options  for  the  FMUs  are  shown  in  Table 
2.15. 

The  BLM  would  develop  a fire  use  plan  for  wildland 
fires  in  three  of  the  FMUs  (Wilderness  Study  Areas, 
North  Monument  and  South  Monument).  This  plan 
would  identify  areas  where  wildland  fire  would  be  used 
under  prescription,  based  on  flexibility  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions  and  the  goal  of  returning  fire  to  a 
natural  role  in  the  Monument  landscape.  The 
appropriate  management  response  to  fires  in  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  FMU  would  be  based  on  firefighter  and 
public  safety,  while  considering  the  natural  role  of  fire. 
Fires  would  be  managed  using  less  than  full  suppression 
efforts  and,  in  most  cases,  would  be  allowed  to  burn  to 
natural  barriers  or  roads.  The  cost  of  suppression  would 
also  be  considered. 


Prescribed  fires  could  be  used  in  three  of  the  FMUs 
(Wilderness  Study  Areas,  North  Monument  and  South 
Monument)  based  on  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions  and  the  goal  of  returning  fire  to  a 
more  natural  role  on  the  Monument  landscape. 
Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would 
be  based  on  public  safety  and  resource  issues. 


Table  2.15 

Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fire  Options 
Alternative  E 

Fire 

Management 

Unit 

Wildland  Fire 
Suppression 
Strategy 

Prescribed 
Fire  Use 
Based  On 

Wild  and 
Scenic  River 

Appropriate 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

Wilderness 
Study  Areas 

Wildland  Fire 
Use 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

North 

Monument 

Wildland  Fire 
Use 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

South 

Monument 

Wildland  Fire 
Use 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  BLM’s  response  would  be  based  on  a wide  range  of 
fire  management  tools  available  and  more  management 
flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  conditions.  The 
wildland  fire  suppression  options  and  prescribed  fire 
options  for  the  FMUs  are  shown  in  Table  2.16. 

The  appropriate  management  response  to  all  wildland 
fires  would  be  based  on  firefighter  and  public  safety  and 
resource  values  on  BLM,  state,  and  private  land  while 
considering  the  natural  role  of  fire.  Fires  could  be 
managed  with  less  than  full  suppression  efforts  and,  in 
most  cases,  allowed  to  burn  to  natural  barriers  or  roads. 
The  cost  of  suppression  would  also  be  considered. 
Resource  values,  such  as  sage-grouse  habitat,  would  be 
protected  during  wildland  fire  suppression  through  the 
knowledge  of  resource  advisors  assigned  to  wildland  fire 
incidents  and/or  information  on  the  location  of  critical 
resource  areas  available  to  incident  commanders; 
however,  protection  for  resource  values  would  be 
secondary  to  life  safety  and  property  values. 

Prescribed  fires  could  be  used  in  three  of  the  FMUs 
(Wilderness  Study  Areas,  North  Monument  and  South 
Monument)  based  on  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions  and  the  goal  of  returning  fire  to  a 
more  natural  role  on  the  Monument  landscape. 
Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would 
be  based  on  public  safety  and  resource  issues. 
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Table  2.16 

Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fire  Options 
Alternative  F 
(Preferred  Alternative) 

Fire 

Management 

Unit 

Wildland  Fire 
Suppression 
Strategy 

Prescribed 
Fire  Use 
Based  On 

Wild  and 
Scenic  River 

Appropriate 

Safety  and 
Habitat 

Wilderness 
Study  Areas 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

North 

Monument 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

South 

Monument 

Appropriate 

Natural  Role 
of  Fire 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  (Eligible 
Stream  Segments:  Cow  Creek,  Eagle 
Creek  and  Dog  Creek) 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (Pub.  L.  90-542  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  1271-1287)  established  a method 
for  providing  federal  protection  for  certain  of  our 
country’s  remaining  free-flowing  rivers,  preserving  them 
and  their  immediate  environments  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations.  Including  a 
river  in  the  system  provides  protective  management  and 
controls  development.  Appendix  P is  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  Eligibility  and  Suitability  Report  for  the 
Monument. 

The  BLM  inventoried  66  streams  and  found  three 
streams  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 


Scenic  Rivers  system:  Cow  Creek,  Eagle  Creek,  and 

Dog  Creek.  These  three  streams  were  found  to  be  free- 
flowing  and  possessed  one  or  more  outstandingly 
remarkable  values.  The  eligibility  and  suitability  of 
these  streams  is  addressed  in  Appendix  P.  The 
alternatives  address  BLM’s  recommendation  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  BLM  would  not  make  a recommendation  on 
suitability.  The  three  eligible  stream  segments  would  be 
managed  to  protect  their  outstanding  remarkable  values. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

The  BLM  would  not  recommend  the  three  eligible 
stream  segments  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system.  Management  for  each 
area  would  be  provided  by  the  guidance  in  the 
Monument  RMP. 

Alternative  E 

The  BLM  would  recommend  the  three  eligible  stream 
segments  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  system.  Management  for  each  area 
would  be  provided  by  the  guidance  in  the  Monument 
RMP. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  BLM  would  not  recommend  the  three  eligible 
stream  segments  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system.  Management  for  each 
area  would  be  provided  by  the  guidance  in  the 
Monument  RMP. 
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Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 


Page 


This  section  is  organized  in  the  following  format: 
Recreation 


Recreation  Management  Areas 
Fees 

Gateway  Communities 
Research,  Collection  and  Special  Events 
Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat 
Interpretive  Sites 

Upper  Missouri  River  Special  Recreation  Management  Area 

Special  Recreation  Permits 
Opportunities  for  Boaters 
Camping  Facilities 
Motorized  Watercraft 


Uplands  Special  Recreation  Management  Area 

Special  Recreation  Permits 
Camping  Facilities 
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Recreation 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  for  a variety  of 
sustainable  visitor  opportunities  in 
mostly  primitive  and  natural  landscapes. 

This  section  addresses  management  for  the  entire  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument  and  would 
apply  to  all  the  recreation  management  areas. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Recreation  Management  Areas  - The  BLM  would 
continue  with  the  four  special  recreation  management 
areas  (SRMAs)  for  BLM  land.  The  SRMAs  do  not 
follow  a legal  boundary.  They  are  simply  areas 
delineated  for  specific  recreation  management  focus. 
The  SRMAs  include  the  South  Phillips  SRMA,  the 
Judith  Extensive  SRMA,  the  North  Missouri  Breaks 
SRMA,  and  the  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA.  These 
SRMAs  include  BLM  land  in  and  outside  of  the 
Monument. 

Fees  - The  BLM  would  continue  the  expanded  amenity 
fee  for  overnight  camping  at  the  James  Kipp  Recreation 
Area  (currently  $12  per  vehicle).  The  fee  amount  may 
be  updated  by  the  BLM  through  a business  plan. 
Development  of  the  business  plan  would  involve  the 
Central  Montana  RAC  and  notification  to  the  public. 

Expanded  amenity  fees  collected  for  camping  would  be 
returned  to  the  Lewistown  Field  Office  and  used  at  the 
James  Kipp  Recreation  Area.  The  fees  would  be  used 
for  site  maintenance  and  visitor  services  improvements 
as  established  in  the  Federal  Lands  Recreation 
Enhancement  Act  (FLREA). 

Gateway  Communities  - The  BLM  would  encourage 
private  sector  initiatives  as  a means  of  developing  river 
visitor  use  opportunities.  The  UMNWSR  offers  a wide 
range  of  visitor  opportunities,  only  some  of  which  can  be 
financed  by  the  BLM.  To  overcome  these  limitations, 
non-governmental  entities,  either  individuals  or 
institutions,  could  help  accomplish  initiatives  compatible 
with  management  objectives.  These  initiatives  may  or 
may  not  generate  profit  or  result  in  permanent  facilities. 

A wide  variety  of  activities  can  be  generated  by  private 
sector  initiatives.  Services  for  boats  or  horses,  overnight 
or  extended-stay  lodging  facilities,  food/water  and  other 
provision  sales  and  guiding  are  services  traditionally 
offered  in  this  way.  Other  opportunities  may  be  created 
by  using  the  UMNWSR  for  touring  and  instructional 
purposes,  for  the  development  of  privately  funded 
research,  and  for  expanded  regional  promotional 
activities.  A special  recreation  permit  must  be  issued  for 
all  commercial  and  competitive  activities  that  make  a 
profit  from  recreational  visitor  activities  on  BLM  land. 


Currently,  the  BLM,  City  of  Fort  Benton,  and  The  River 
and  Plains  Society  are  partners  in  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Interpretive  Center.  The  City  of  Fort  Benton  will  assist 
with  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  The  River  and 
Plains  Society  will  provide  seasonal  staffing  and 
volunteers  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  manage 
the  center's  gift  store. 

Research,  Collection  and  Special  Events  - The  BLM 

would  authorize  archaeological  and  historical 
investigations.  Prehistoric  sites  would  be  evaluated  and 
then  monitored,  protected  or  excavated  based  on  their 
scientific  value  and  what  they  could  add  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  and  interpretation  opportunities.  Historic 
sites  would  be  evaluated  and  then  monitored  or 
maintained  based  on  their  historic  value,  the  attraction 
they  have  for  visitors  and  their  use  as  safety  shelters. 

The  BLM  would  allow  and  authorize  paleontological 
research  by  accredited  institutions.  All  BLM  land  is 
closed  to  commercial  collecting  of  paleontological 
resources  under  existing  policy  and  regulation  (BLM 
Manual  8270).  Permits  are  issued  to  accredited 
institutions  to  conduct  activity  on  BLM  land  to  ensure 
that  the  resource  is  used  for  public  display  and  education 
purposes  only.  Scientific  use  allows  for  survey/ 
reconnaissance  or  limited  excavation  work  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  surface  disturbance,  as  long  as  such 
work  is  conducted  under  a paleontological  permit  and 
maintains  the  values  for  which  the  Monument  was 
established. 

The  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils  and 
petrified  wood  for  personal  use  would  be  allowed  as 
limited  by  the  regulations  (43  CFR  3620  and  8365). 

The  personal  collection  of  plant  material  (e.g., 
vegetation,  seeds  and  berries)  would  be  allowed. 
Commercial  collection  of  plant  materials  would  not  be 
allowed  without  a specific  permit. 

The  use  of  metal  detectors  would  be  allowed  by  permit 
only.  A permit  for  metal  detector  use  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Monument  Manager  when  determined  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
Monument.  Metal  detectors,  magnetometers  or  other 
remote  sensing  equipment  may  also  be  allowed  for 
administrative  purposes  or  public  health  and  safety  uses 
as  determined  by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Special  recreation  permit  applications  for  activities  or 
events  may  be  granted  if  the  activity  would  not  impact 
the  resources  or  values  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated.  Large  group  events  would  be  authorized 
subject  to  restrictions  to  protect  resources.  These 
restrictions  may  include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to,  the 
designation  of  specific  roads  or  trails  for  a particular 
event,  limitations  on  parking,  use  of  campfires,  sanitation 
requirements,  and  the  number  of  people  involved  in  the 
event. 
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Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The  BLM 

would  allow  the  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn 
hunting).  However,  the  BLM  could  implement  a 
seasonal  restriction  on  the  collection  of  shed  antlers  to 
protect  wildlife  during  the  winter,  if  harassment  is  a 
problem. 

Recreational  use  of  islands  would  not  be  permitted 
during  deer  and  waterfowl  reproduction  (e.g.,  fawn 
birthing,  nesting  and  brood  rearing)  periods.  Camping 
on  BLM  islands  in  the  Missouri  River  would  be 
discouraged  from  April  1 to  July  31. 

Interpretive  Sites  - Interpretation  of  cultural  and 
geological  sites  would  occur  on  a case-by-case  basis. 
Some  areas  would  be  developed  for  self-guided 
interpretive  study  because  of  their  geological,  historical, 
cultural,  paleontological  or  natural  values.  Prior  to 
developing  interpretive  sites  for  cultural  resources,  the 
sites  would  be  evaluated  and  criteria  developed  to 
minimize  any  potential  negative  impacts  to  critical 
resources.  These  developments  may  include  interpretive 
signs  and  displays  that  would  be  consistent  with  visual 
resource  management  objectives.  The  cultural  sites  that 
could  be  developed  include  McClelland/Stafford  Ferry, 
Cow  Creek,  Evans  Bend,  Steamboat  Point,  Little  Sandy 
and  Hole-in-the-Wall.  Other  sites  may  be  developed  if 
substantial  public  use  occurs,  if  BLM  acquires  important 
land,  or  if  major  new  resource  discoveries  are  made. 

Alternative  B 

Recreation  Management  Areas  - The  Monument 
would  be  included  in  two  special  recreation  management 
areas:  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  and  Uplands  SRMA 
(Map  E).  The  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  includes 
BLM  land  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  Arrow 
Creek  and  the  entire  UMNWSR.  The  Uplands  SRMA 
includes  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
UMNWSR  downstream  from  Arrow  Creek  to  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Fees  - The  BLM  would  discontinue  the  fee  system  at  the 
James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  and  would  not  implement  a 
recreation  user  fee  system  at  additional  sites. 

Gateway  Communities  - The  BLM  would  strive  to 
provide  a staffed  visitor  information  site  in  Chinook,  Big 
Sandy  and  Winifred  or  partner  with  these  gateway 
communities  to  provide  visitor  information. 

The  BLM  would  encourage  private  sector  initiatives  as  a 
means  of  developing  river  visitor  use  opportunities.  The 
Monument  offers  a wide  range  of  visitor  opportunities, 
only  some  of  which  can  be  provided  by  the  BLM.  To 
overcome  these  limitations,  non-governmental  entities, 
either  individuals  or  institutions,  could  help  accomplish 
initiatives  compatible  with  the  Monument.  These 


initiatives  would  not  result  in  permanent  facilities  in  the 
Monument. 

A wide  variety  of  activities  can  be  generated  by  private 
sector  initiatives.  Services  for  boats  or  horses,  overnight 
or  extended-stay  lodging  facilities,  food/water  and  other 
provision  sales  and  guiding  are  services  traditionally 
offered  in  this  way.  Other  opportunities  may  be  created 
by  using  the  Monument  for  touring  and  instructional 
purposes  and  for  expanded  regional  promotional 
activities.  A special  recreation  permit  must  be  issued  for 
all  commercial  and  competitive  activities  that  make  a 
profit  from  recreational  visitor  activities  on  BLM  land. 

Currently,  the  BLM,  City  of  Fort  Benton,  and  The  River 
and  Plains  Society  are  partners  in  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Interpretive  Center.  The  City  of  Fort  Benton  will  assist 
with  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  The  River  and 
Plains  Society  will  provide  seasonal  staffing  and 
volunteers  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  manage 
the  center's  gift  store. 

Research,  Collection  and  Special  Events  - The  BLM 

would  authorize  archaeological  and  historical 
investigations.  Prehistoric  sites  would  be  evaluated  and 
then  monitored,  protected  or  excavated  based  on  their 
scientific  value  and  what  they  could  add  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  and  interpretation  opportunities.  Historic  sites 
would  be  evaluated  and  then  monitored  or  maintained 
based  on  their  historic  value,  the  attraction  they  have  for 
visitors  and  their  use  as  safety  shelters. 

The  BLM  would  allow  and  authorize  paleontological 
research.  All  BLM  land  is  closed  to  commercial 
collecting  of  paleontological  resources  under  existing 
policy  and  regulation  (BLM  Manual  8270).  Permits  are 
issued  to  accredited  institutions  to  conduct  activity  on 
BLM  land  to  ensure  that  the  resource  is  used  for  public 
display  and  education  purposes  only.  Scientific  use 
allows  for  survey/reconnaissance  or  limited  excavation 
work  with  a minimum  amount  of  surface  disturbance,  as 
long  as  such  work  is  conducted  under  a paleontological 
permit,  and  maintains  the  values  for  which  the 
Monument  was  established. 

The  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils  and 
petrified  wood  for  personal  use  would  be  allowed  in 
specifically  identified  areas,  as  limited  by  the  regulations 
(43  CFR  3620  and  8365). 

The  personal  collection  of  plant  material  (e.g., 
vegetation,  seeds  and  berries)  would  be  allowed. 
Commercial  collection  of  plant  materials  would  not  be 
allowed  without  a specific  permit. 

The  use  of  metal  detectors  would  normally  be  allowed 
by  permit  only.  A permit  for  metal  detector  use  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Monument  Manager  when  determined 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  consistent  with  the 
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goals  of  the  Monument.  The  use  of  metal  detectors 
without  a permit  may  be  authorized  in  certain  areas. 
Metal  detectors,  magnetometers  or  other  remote  sensing 
equipment  may  also  be  allowed  for  administrative 
purposes  or  public  health  and  safety  uses  as  determined 
by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Special  recreation  permit  applications  for  activities  or 
events  may  be  granted,  if  the  activity  would  not  impact 
the  resources  or  values  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated.  Large  group  events  would  be  authorized 
subject  to  restrictions  to  protect  resources.  These 
restrictions  may  include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to,  the 
designation  of  specific  roads  or  trails  for  a particular 
event,  limitations  on  parking,  use  of  campfires,  sanitation 
requirements,  and  the  number  of  people  involved  in  the 
event. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The  BLM 

would  allow  the  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn 
hunting).  However,  the  BLM  could  implement  a 
seasonal  restriction  on  the  collection  of  shed  antlers  to 
protect  wildlife  during  the  winter,  if  harassment  is  a 
problem. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  concerning  camping  on 
BLM  islands  in  the  Missouri  River. 

Interpretive  Sites  - Historic,  archaeological  and 
geological  opportunities  on  BLM  land  would  be 
enhanced  by  developing  the  interpretive  potential  at 
selected  sites.  Interpretive  sites  would  be  developed 
with  explanatory  signs,  exhibits  and  trails. 

Topics  for  interpretation  would  be  selected  based  on 
access,  information  potential  and  the  potential  to  provide 
important  segments  of  the  area’s  history  or  prehistory  via 
interpretation.  Some  potential  cultural  sites  for 
interpretation  would  include  Decision  Point;  Eagle 
Creek;  Murray /PN  dugout;  Hagadone,  Middleton,  Ervin, 
Gist,  Cable,  and  Nelson  homesteads;  Gilmore  cabin;  Nez 
Perce  Trail;  and  the  sites  associated  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition.  Other  possible  interpretive  sites  and 
topics  include  prehistoric  sites  and  the  steamboat  era  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

Some  potential  geological  interpretive  sites  would 
include  the  stratigraphic  cross  section  of  the  Missouri 
River  from  Virgelle  to  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area 
showing  the  regional  dip  of  beds  starting  in  Colorado 
Shale  and  ending  in  Bearpaw  Shale;  the  glacial 
geomorphology  and  paleo  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
at  Little  Sandy  Creek;  the  igneous  dike  known  as  the 
Grand  Natural  Wall  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journal 
entry;  Hole-in-the-Wall;  the  Big  Sag  at  Judith  Landing; 
Sugarloaf  Rock  fault  plane  vs.  bedding  plane  at 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry;  the  diatreme  at  Gist  Bottom; 
and  the  invertebrate  paleo  site  at  Woodhawk. 


Alternative  C 

Recreation  Management  Areas  - The  Monument 
would  be  included  in  two  special  recreation  management 
areas:  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  and  Uplands  SRMA 
(Map  E).  The  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  includes 
BLM  land  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  Arrow 
Creek  and  the  entire  UMNWSR.  The  Uplands  SRMA 
includes  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
UMNWSR  downstream  from  Arrow  Creek  to  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Fees  - The  BLM  would  implement  an  expanded  amenity 
fee  (currently  $12  per  night  per  vehicle  at  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area)  for  overnight  camping  in 
developed  recreation  sites  (Level  1).  This  would  include 
Wood  Bottom,  Coal  Banks,  Judith  Landing,  Lower 
Woodhawk,  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  and  any 
additional  Level  1 sites  that  may  be  constructed.  After 
the  RMP  is  completed  the  BLM,  with  public  input, 
would  develop  a business  plan  to  determine  the  actual 
fee  amounts  charged  for  new  sites. 

Expanded  amenity  fees  collected  for  camping  would  be 
returned  to  the  Lewistown  Field  Office  and  used  at  Level 
1 sites  for  expenditure  on  site  maintenance  and  visitor 
service  improvements  as  established  in  FLREA. 

Gateway  Communities  - The  BLM  would  strive  to 
provide  a staffed  visitor  information  site  in  Chinook,  Big 
Sandy  and  Winifred  or  partner  with  these  gateway 
communities  to  provide  visitor  information  and  benefits 
such  as  family  education  opportunities  and  educational 
and  interpretive  experiences. 

The  BLM  would  encourage  private  sector  initiatives  as  a 
means  of  developing  river  visitor  use  opportunities.  The 
Monument  offers  a wide  range  of  visitor  opportunities, 
only  some  of  which  can  be  provided  by  the  BLM.  To 
overcome  these  limitations,  non-governmental  entities, 
either  individuals  or  institutions,  could  help  accomplish 
initiatives  compatible  with  the  Monument.  These 
initiatives  would  not  result  in  permanent  facilities  in  the 
Monument. 

A wide  variety  of  activities  can  be  generated  by  private 
sector  initiatives.  Services  for  boats  or  horses,  overnight 
or  extended-stay  lodging  facilities,  food/water  and  other 
provision  sales  and  guiding  are  services  traditionally 
offered  in  this  way.  Other  opportunities  may  be  created 
by  using  the  Monument  for  touring  and  instructional 
purposes  and  for  expanded  regional  promotional 
activities.  A special  recreation  permit  must  be  issued  for 
all  commercial  and  competitive  activities  that  make  a 
profit  from  recreational  visitor  activities  on  BLM  land. 

Currently,  the  BLM,  City  of  Fort  Benton,  and  The  River 
and  Plains  Society  are  partners  in  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Interpretive  Center.  The  City  of  Fort  Benton  will  assist 
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with  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  The  River  and 
Plains  Society  will  provide  seasonal  staffing  and 
volunteers  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  manage 
the  center's  gift  store. 

Research,  Collection  and  Special  Events  - The  BLM 

would  authorize  archaeological  and  historical 
investigations.  Prehistoric  sites  would  be  evaluated  and 
then  monitored,  protected  or  excavated  based  on  their 
scientific  value  and  what  they  could  add  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  and  interpretation  opportunities.  Historic  sites 
would  be  evaluated  and  then  monitored  or  maintained 
based  on  their  historic  value,  the  attraction  they  have  for 
visitors  and  their  use  as  safety  shelters. 

The  BLM  would  allow  and  authorize  paleontological 
research.  All  BLM  land  is  closed  to  commercial 
collecting  of  paleontological  resources  under  existing 
policy  and  regulation  (BLM  Manual  8270).  Permits  are 
issued  to  accredited  institutions  to  conduct  activity  on 
BLM  land  to  ensure  that  the  resource  is  used  for  public 
display  and  education  purposes  only.  Scientific  use 
allows  for  survey/reconnaissance  or  limited  excavation 
work  with  a minimum  amount  of  surface  disturbance,  as 
long  as  such  work  is  conducted  under  a paleontological 
permit,  and  maintains  the  values  for  which  the 
Monument  was  established. 

The  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils  and 
petrified  wood  for  personal  use  would  be  allowed  in 
specifically  identified  areas,  as  limited  by  the  BLM’s 
regulations  (43  CFR  3620  and  8365). 

The  personal  collection  of  plant  material  (e.g., 
vegetation,  seeds,  and  berries)  would  be  allowed  in 
specified  areas.  Commercial  collection  of  plant 
materials  would  not  be  allowed  without  a specific 
permit. 

The  use  of  metal  detectors  would  normally  be  allowed 
by  permit  only.  A permit  for  metal  detector  use  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Monument  Manager  when  determined 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  Monument.  The  use  of  metal  detectors 
without  a permit  may  be  authorized  in  certain  areas. 
Metal  detectors,  magnetometers  or  other  remote  sensing 
equipment  may  also  be  allowed  for  administrative 
purposes  or  public  health  and  safety  uses  as  determined 
by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Special  recreation  permit  applications  for  activities  or 
events  may  be  granted,  if  the  activity  would  not  impact 
the  resources  or  values  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated.  The  BLM  may  limit  the  size  of  a group  or 
specific  activities.  The  authorization  of  large  group 
events  would  be  analyzed  on  a case-by-case  basis  prior 
to  issuing  an  SRP. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The  BLM 

would  allow  the  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn 


hunting)  with  a seasonal  restriction  (December  1 to 
March  31)  on  the  collection  of  shed  antlers  to  protect 
wildlife  during  the  winter. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  concerning  camping  on 
BLM  islands  in  the  Missouri  River. 

Interpretive  Sites  - Historic,  archaeological  and 
geological  opportunities  on  BLM  land  would  be 
enhanced  by  developing  the  interpretive  potential  at 
selected  sites.  The  BLM  would  establish  small,  low-key 
interpretive  signs  at  specific  sites  that  blend  in  with  the 
surroundings  and  would  not  be  visible  from  the  Missouri 
River.  The  BLM  would  provide  portable  interpretation 
(guidebooks)  for  some  cultural  sites  and  install  simple 
markers  that  key  to  the  guidebooks. 

Topics  for  interpretation  would  be  selected  based  on 
access,  information  potential  and  the  potential  to  provide 
important  segments  of  the  area’s  history  or  prehistory  via 
interpretation.  Some  potential  sites  for  interpretation 
would  include  Decision  Point;  Eagle  Creek;  Murray/PN 
dugout;  Hagadone,  Middleton,  Ervin,  Gist,  Cable,  and 
Nelson  homesteads;  Gilmore  cabin;  Nez  Perce  Trail;  and 
sites  associated  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 
Other  possible  interpretive  sites  and  topics  include 
prehistoric  sites  and  the  steamboat  era  on  the  Missouri 
River. 

Some  potential  geological  interpretive  sites  would 
include  the  stratigraphic  cross  section  of  the  Missouri 
River  from  Virgelle  to  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area 
showing  the  regional  dip  of  beds  starting  in  Colorado 
Shale  and  ending  in  Bearpaw  Shale;  the  glacial 
geomorphology  and  paleo  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
at  Little  Sandy  Creek;  the  igneous  dike  know  as  the 
Grand  Natural  Wall  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journal 
entry;  Hole-in-the-Wall;  the  Big  Sag  at  Judith  Landing; 
Sugarloaf  Rock  fault  plane  vs.  bedding  plane  at 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry;  the  diatreme  at  Gist  Bottom; 
and  the  invertebrate  paleo  site  at  Woodhawk. 

Alternative  D 

Recreation  Management  Areas  - The  Monument 
would  be  included  in  two  special  recreation  management 
areas:  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  and  Uplands  SRMA 
(Map  E).  The  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  includes 
BLM  land  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  Arrow 
Creek  and  the  entire  UMNWSR.  The  Uplands  SRMA 
includes  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
UMNWSR  downstream  from  Arrow  Creek  to  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Fees  - The  BLM  would  implement  an  expanded  amenity 
fee  for  overnight  camping  in  Level  1 recreation  sites. 
The  sites  would  provide  at  least  a majority  of  the 
following;  tent  or  trailer  spaces,  picnic  tables,  drinking 
water,  access  roads,  reasonable  visitor  protection,  refuse 
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containers,  toilet  facilities  and  simple  devices  for 
containing  a fire.  Level  1 sites  currently  include  Wood 
Bottom,  Coal  Banks  Landing,  Judith  Landing,  Lower 
Woodhawk  and  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area.  This 
fee  system  would  also  apply  to  any  additional  Level  1 
sites  that  may  be  constructed.  After  the  RMP  is 
completed  the  BLM,  with  public  input,  would  develop  a 
business  plan  to  determine  the  actual  fee  amounts 
charged  for  new  sites. 

A permit  and  associated  fee  would  be  required  to  boat  on 
the  Missouri  River.  It  would  be  referred  to  as  a Special 
Area  Permit.  The  cost  of  the  permit  would  be 
established  by  the  State  Director  based  on  the  cost  of 
operating  the  permit  system,  special  costs  related  to 
management  of  the  area,  comparability  with  other 
agencies  and  similar  special  areas,  and  fairness  and 
equity  among  all  users.  Camping  overnight  at  Level  1 
expanded  amenity  fee  sites  would  be  included  with  the 
Special  Area  Permit  fee.  This  permit  is  a separate  permit 
from  a commercial  activity  permit. 

Expanded  amenity  fees  collected  for  camping  would  be 
returned  to  the  Lewistown  Field  Office  and  used  at  Level 
1 sites  for  expenditure  on  site  maintenance  and  visitor 
services  as  established  in  FLREA. 

Fees  associated  with  the  Special  Area  Permit  to  float  the 
Missouri  River  would  be  returned  to  the  Lewistown 
Field  Office  and  used  to  cover  management  costs.  In 
addition,  fees  could  be  used  to  support  county 
emergency  services  and  to  purchase  short-term  campsite 
easements  or  leases  from  willing  private  landowners. 

Gateway  Communities  - The  BLM  would  strive  to 
provide  a staffed  visitor  information  site  in  Chinook,  Big 
Sandy  and  Winifred  or  partner  with  these  gateway 
communities  to  provide  visitor  information  and  other 
visitor  benefits  such  as  family  education  opportunities 
and  educational  and  interpretive  experiences. 

The  BLM  would  encourage  private  sector  initiatives  as  a 
means  of  developing  river  visitor  use  opportunities.  The 
Monument  offers  a wide  range  of  visitor  opportunities, 
only  some  of  which  can  be  provided  by  the  BLM.  To 
overcome  these  limitations,  non-governmental  entities, 
either  individuals  or  institutions,  could  help  accomplish 
initiatives  compatible  with  the  Monument.  These 
initiatives  would  not  result  in  permanent  facilities  in  the 
Monument. 

A wide  variety  of  activities  can  be  generated  by  private 
sector  initiatives.  Services  for  boats  or  horses,  overnight 
or  extended-stay  lodging  facilities,  food/water  and  other 
provision  sales  and  guiding  are  services  traditionally 
offered  in  this  way.  Other  opportunities  may  be  created 
by  using  the  Monument  for  touring  and  instructional 
purposes  and  for  expanded  regional  promotional 
activities.  A special  recreation  permit  must  be  issued  for 


all  commercial  and  competitive  activities  that  make  a 
profit  from  recreational  visitor  activities  on  BLM  land. 

Currently,  the  BLM,  City  of  Fort  Benton,  and  The  River 
and  Plains  Society  are  partners  in  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Interpretive  Center.  The  City  of  Fort  Benton  will  assist 
with  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  The  River  and 
Plains  Society  will  provide  seasonal  staffing  and 
volunteers  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  manage 
the  center's  gift  store. 

Research,  Collection  and  Special  Events  - The  BLM 

would  authorize  archaeological  and  historical 
investigations.  Prehistoric  sites  would  be  evaluated  and 
then  monitored,  protected  or  excavated  based  on  their 
scientific  value  and  what  they  could  add  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  and  interpretation  opportunities.  Historic 
sites  would  be  evaluated  and  then  monitored  or 
maintained  based  on  their  historic  value,  the  attraction 
they  have  for  visitors  and  their  use  as  safety  shelters. 

The  BLM  would  allow  and  authorize  paleontological 
research.  All  BLM  land  is  closed  to  commercial 
collecting  of  paleontological  resources  under  existing 
policy  and  regulation  (BLM  Manual  8270).  Permits  are 
issued  to  accredited  institutions  to  conduct  activity  on 
BLM  land  to  ensure  that  the  resource  is  used  for  public 
display  and  education  purposes  only.  Scientific  use 
allows  for  survey/reconnaissance  or  limited  excavation 
work  with  a minimum  amount  of  surface  disturbance,  as 
long  as  such  work  is  conducted  under  a paleontological 
permit,  and  maintains  the  values  for  which  the 
Monument  was  established. 

The  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils  and 
petrified  wood  for  personal  use  would  be  allowed  in 
specifically  identified  areas,  as  limited  by  the  regulations 
(43  CFR  3620  and  8365). 

The  personal  collection  of  plant  material  (e.g., 
vegetation,  seeds  and  berries)  would  be  allowed  in 
specified  areas.  Commercial  collection  of  plant 
materials  would  not  be  allowed  without  a specific 
permit. 

The  use  of  metal  detectors  would  normally  be  allowed 
by  permit  only.  A permit  for  metal  detector  use  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Monument  Manager  when  determined 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  Monument.  The  use  of  metal  detectors 
without  a permit  may  be  authorized  in  certain  areas. 
Metal  detectors,  magnetometers  or  other  remote  sensing 
equipment  may  also  be  allowed  for  administrative 
purposes  or  public  health  and  safety  uses  as  determined 
by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Special  recreation  permit  applications  for  activities  or 
events  may  be  granted,  if  the  activity  would  not  impact 
the  resources  or  values  for  which  the  Monument  was 
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designated.  The  BLM  may  limit  the  size  of  a group  or 
specific  activities.  The  authorization  of  large  group 
events  would  be  analyzed  on  a case-by-case  basis  prior 
to  issuing  an  SRP. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The  BLM 

would  allow  the  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn 
hunting).  However,  the  BLM  could  implement  a 
seasonal  restriction  (December  1 to  May  15)  on  the 
collection  of  shed  antlers  to  protect  wildlife  during  the 
winter,  if  harassment  is  a problem. 

Camping  would  not  be  allowed  on  BLM  islands  from 
April  1 to  July  31,  to  protect  wildlife  during  sensitive 
periods  (e.g.,  nesting,  brooding  periods). 

Interpretive  Sites  - Historic,  archaeological  and 
geological  opportunities  on  BLM  land  would  be 
enhanced  by  developing  the  interpretive  potential  at 
selected  sites.  The  BLM  would  establish  small,  low-key 
interpretive  signs  at  specific  sites  that  blend  in  with  the 
surroundings  and  would  not  be  visible  from  the  Missouri 
River.  These  low-key  sites  would  be  for  dispersed 
recreation  experiences.  The  BLM  would  provide 
portable  interpretation  (guidebooks)  for  some  cultural 
sites  and  install  simple  markers  that  key  to  the 
guidebooks. 

Topics  for  interpretation  would  be  selected  based  on 
access,  information  potential  and  the  potential  to  provide 
important  segments  of  the  area’s  history  or  prehistory  via 
interpretation.  Some  potential  cultural  sites  for 
interpretation  would  include  Decision  Point;  Eagle 
Creek;  Murray/PN  dugout;  Hagadone,  Middleton,  Ervin, 
Gist,  Cable,  and  Nelson  homesteads;  Gilmore  cabin;  Nez 
Perce  Trail;  and  sites  associated  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition.  Other  possible  interpretive  sites  and 
topics  include  prehistoric  sites  and  the  steamboat  era  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

Some  potential  geological  interpretive  sites  would 
include  the  stratigraphic  cross  section  of  the  Missouri 
River  from  Virgelle  to  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area 
showing  the  regional  dip  of  beds  starting  in  Colorado 
Shale  and  ending  in  Bearpaw  Shale;  the  glacial 
geomorphology  and  paleo  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
at  Little  Sandy  Creek;  the  igneous  dike  know  as  the 
Grand  Natural  Wall  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journal 
entry;  Hole-in-the-Wall;  the  Big  Sag  at  Judith  Landing; 
the  Sugarloaf  Rock  fault  plane  vs.  bedding  plane  at 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry;  the  diatreme  at  Gist  Bottom; 
and  the  invertebrate  paleo  site  at  Woodhawk. 

Alternative  E 

Recreation  Management  Areas  - The  Monument 
would  be  included  in  two  special  recreation  management 
areas:  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  and  Uplands  SRMA 
(Map  E).  The  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  includes 


BLM  land  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  Arrow 
Creek  and  the  entire  UMNWSR.  The  Uplands  SRMA 
includes  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
UMNWSR  downstream  from  Arrow  Creek  to  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Fees  - The  BLM  would  implement  an  expanded  amenity 
fee  for  overnight  camping  in  Level  1 recreation  sites. 
The  sites  would  provide  at  least  a majority  of  the 
following:  tent  or  trailer  spaces,  picnic  tables,  drinking 
water,  access  roads,  collection  by  an  employee  or  agent, 
reasonable  visitor  protection,  refuse  containers,  toilet 
facilities  and  simple  devices  for  containing  a fire.  Level 
1 sites  currently  include  Wood  Bottom,  Coal  Banks 
Landing,  Judith  Landing,  Lower  Woodhawk,  and  the 
James  Kipp  Recreation  Area.  This  fee  system  would 
also  apply  to  any  additional  Level  1 sites  that  may  be 
constructed.  After  the  RMP  is  completed  the  BLM,  with 
public  input,  would  develop  a business  plan  to  determine 
the  actual  fee  amounts  charged  for  new  sites. 

A permit  and  associated  fee  would  be  required  to  boat  on 
the  Missouri  River.  It  would  be  referred  to  as  a Special 
Area  Permit.  The  cost  of  the  permit  would  be 
established  by  the  State  Director  based  on  the  cost  of 
operating  the  permit  system,  special  costs  related  to 
management  of  the  area,  comparability  with  other 
agencies  and  similar  special  areas,  and  fairness  and 
equity  among  all  users.  Camping  overnight  at  Level  1 
expanded  amenity  fee  sites  would  be  included  with  the 
Special  Area  Permit  fee.  This  permit  is  a separate  permit 
from  a commercial  activity  permit. 

Expanded  amenity  fees  collected  for  camping  would  be 
returned  to  the  Lewistown  Field  Office  and  used  at  Level 
1 sites  for  expenditure  on  site  maintenance  and  visitor 
services  as  established  in  FLREA. 

Fees  associated  with  the  Special  Area  Permit  to  float  the 
Missouri  River  would  be  returned  to  the  Lewistown 
Field  Office  and  used  to  cover  management  costs.  In 
addition,  fees  could  be  used  to  support  county 
emergency  services  and  to  purchase  short-term  campsite 
easements  or  leases  from  willing  private  landowners. 

Gateway  Communities  - The  BLM  would  provide 
visitor  information  to  local  communities  to  enhance  their 
capability  to  provide  benefits  such  as  family  education 
opportunities  and  educational  and  interpretive 
experiences. 

Currently,  the  BLM,  City  of  Fort  Benton,  and  The  River 
and  Plains  Society  are  partners  in  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Interpretive  Center.  The  City  of  Fort  Benton  will  assist 
with  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  The  River  and 
Plains  Society  will  provide  seasonal  staffing  and 
volunteers  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  manage 
the  center's  gift  store. 
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Research,  Collection  and  Special  Events  - The  BLM 

would  not  allow  or  authorize  archaeological  and 
historical  investigations  (except  106  permits)  or 
paleontological  research. 

The  personal  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils 
and  petrified  wood  would  be  prohibited. 

The  personal  collection  of  plant  material  (e.g., 
vegetation,  seeds,  and  berries)  would  be  prohibited. 

The  use  of  metal  detectors  would  be  prohibited. 

The  BLM  would  not  authorize  large  group  activities  or 
events  in  the  Monument. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The  BLM 

would  not  allow  the  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers 
(horn  hunting)  in  the  Monument. 

Camping  would  not  be  allowed  on  BLM  islands  in  the 
Missouri  River. 

Interpretive  Sites  - The  BLM  would  not  provide  site 
interpretation,  but  would  encourage  search  and  discover 
experiences. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Recreation  Management  Areas  - The  Monument 
would  be  included  in  two  special  recreation  management 
areas:  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  and  Uplands  SRMA 
(Map  E).  The  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  includes 
BLM  land  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  Arrow 
Creek  and  the  entire  UMNWSR.  The  Uplands  SRMA 
includes  BLM  land  both  north  and  south  of  the 
UMNWSR  downstream  from  Arrow  Creek  to  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Fees  - The  BLM  would  implement  an  expanded  amenity 
fee  for  overnight  camping  in  Level  1 sites  and  an 
individual  special  recreation  permit  for  boating  the 
Missouri  River.  After  the  RMP  is  completed  the  BLM 
would  develop  a business  plan  to  determine  the  actual 
fee  amounts  charged  for  new  sites.  Development  of  the 
business  plan  would  involve  the  Central  Montana  RAC 
and  include  an  opportunity  for  public  involvement.  Fees 
would  not  be  charged  until  completion  of  the  business 
plan,  except  for  the  fee  system  for  the  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area. 

Level  1 recreation  sites  would  provide  at  least  a majority 
of  the  following:  tent  or  trailer  spaces,  picnic  tables, 

drinking  water,  access  roads,  collection  by  an  employee 
or  agent,  reasonable  visitor  protection,  refuse  containers, 
toilet  facilities  and  simple  devices  for  containing  a fire. 
Level  1 sites  currently  include  Wood  Bottom,  Coal 
Banks  Landing,  Judith  Landing,  Lower  Woodhawk  and 
the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area.  An  expanded  amenity 
fee  would  be  charged  at  any  additional  Level  1 sites  that 


may  be  constructed.  In  addition,  the  BLM  may  charge 
fees  for  use  of  some  existing  structures  in  the  Monument, 
including  cabins  and  corrals,  consistent  with  FLREA. 


River  Recreation  Facilities 

Level  1 - Developed  public  access  sites.  These  sites  are 
accessible  by  road  with  a full  range  of  developments  that 
could  include  parking  lots,  boat  ramps,  vault  toilets, 
campsites  for  tents  and  RVs  and  picnic  facilities.  These 
sites  include  the  Chouteau  County  Fairgrounds 
Campground  and  Canoe  Launch,  Decision  Point 
Interpretive  Trail,  Wood  Bottom,  Coal  Banks  Landing, 
Judith  Landing,  Lower  Woodhawk  and  the  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area. 

Level  2 - Developed  boat  camps.  These  sites  are 

accessible  to  the  public  only  by  boat.  The  sites  could 
include  vault  toilets,  metal  fire  rings  and  occasionally 
open-air  shelters.  They  include  Little  Sandy,  Eagle  Creek, 
Hole-in-the-Wall  and  Slaughter  River.  The  BLM  has 
administrative  road  access  to  these  sites. 

Level  3 - Primitive  boat  camps.  These  sites  are 

accessible  only  by  boat  and  could  contain  a metal  fire  ring. 
There  are  no  other  developments.  These  sites  include 
Evans  Bend,  Senieurs  Reach,  Black  Bluff  Rapids,  Dark 
Butte,  Pablo  Rapids,  The  Wall,  McGarry  Bar,  Gist  Bottom, 
Cow  Island,  Upper  Woodhawk  and  Hideaway. 

Level  4 - Dispersed  camping  opportunities.  In  addition 
to  the  developed  sites  described  above,  camping  is 
permissible  on  any  of  the  90,000  acres  of  BLM  land 
adjacent  to  the  river.  The  absence  of  development  allows 
opportunities  for  those  seeking  a completely  primitive 
experience.  In  many  areas  private  land  is  intermingled 
with  BLM  land  and  landowner  permission  is  required  to 
access  or  cross  private  land. 


A permit,  referred  to  as  a Special  Area  Permit,  and 
associated  fee  would  be  required  to  boat  on  the 
UMNWSR.  BLM  regulations  (43  CFR  2930)  specify 
permits  may  be  required  for  individual  recreational  use 
of  special  areas.  Special  areas  include  rivers  in  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  cost  of 
the  permit  would  be  established  through  a business  plan 
based  on  the  cost  of  operating  the  permit  system,  special 
costs  related  to  management  of  the  area,  comparability 
with  other  agencies  and  similar  special  areas,  and 
fairness  and  equity  among  all  users.  Camping  overnight 
at  Level  1 expanded  amenity  fee  sites  would  be  included 
with  the  special  area  permit  fee.  This  permit  is  a 
separate  permit  from  a commercial  activity  permit. 

Expanded  amenity  fees  collected  for  camping  would  be 
returned  to  the  Lewistown  Field  Office  and  used  at  Level 
1 sites  for  expenditure  on  site  maintenance  and  visitor 
services  as  established  in  FLREA. 

Fees  associated  with  the  Special  Area  Permit  to  boat  the 
Missouri  River  would  be  returned  to  the  Lewistown 
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Field  Office  and  used  to  cover  management  costs 
associated  with  toilet  pumping,  trash  collection,  and  site 
maintenance.  In  addition,  fees  could  be  used  to  support 
county  emergency  services  and  to  purchase  short-term 
campsite  easements  or  leases  from  willing  private 
landowners. 

Gateway  Communities  - The  BLM  would  encourage 
and  sustain  collaborative  partnerships,  volunteers  and 
citizen-centered  public  service.  The  BLM  would  partner 
with  gateway  communities  to  provide  visitor 
information. 

The  BLM  would  encourage  private  sector  initiatives  as  a 
means  of  developing  river  visitor  use  opportunities.  The 
Monument  offers  a wide  range  of  visitor  opportunities, 
only  some  of  which  can  be  provided  by  the  BLM.  To 
overcome  these  limitations,  non-governmental  entities, 
either  individuals  or  institutions,  could  help  accomplish 
initiatives  compatible  with  the  Monument.  These 
initiatives  would  not  result  in  permanent  facilities  in  the 
Monument. 

A wide  variety  of  activities  can  be  generated  by  private 
sector  initiatives.  Services  for  boats  or  horses,  overnight 
or  extended-stay  lodging  facilities,  food/water  and  other 
provision  sales  and  guiding  are  services  traditionally 
offered  in  this  way.  Other  opportunities  may  be  created 
by  using  the  Monument  for  touring  and  instructional 
purposes  and  for  expanded  regional  promotional 
activities.  A special  recreation  permit  must  be  issued  for 
all  commercial  and  competitive  activities  that  make  a 
profit  from  recreational  visitor  activities  on  BLM  land. 

Currently,  the  BLM,  City  of  Fort  Benton,  and  The  River 
and  Plains  Society  are  partners  in  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Interpretive  Center.  The  City  of  Fort  Benton  will  assist 
with  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  The  River  and 
Plains  Society  will  provide  seasonal  staffing  and 
volunteers  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  manage 
the  center's  gift  store. 

Research,  Collection  and  Special  Events  - The  BLM 

would  authorize  archaeological  and  historical 
investigations.  Prehistoric  sites  would  be  evaluated  and 
then  monitored,  protected  or  excavated  based  on  their 
scientific  value  and  what  they  can  add  to  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  the  Monument.  Historic  sites  would  be 
evaluated  and  then  monitored  or  maintained  based  on 
their  historic  value,  the  attraction  they  have  for  visitors 
and  their  use  as  safety  shelters. 

The  BLM  would  allow  and  authorize  paleontological 
research.  All  BLM  land  is  closed  to  commercial 
collecting  of  paleontological  resources  under  existing 
policy  and  regulation  (BLM  Manual  8270).  Permits  are 
issued  to  accredited  institutions  to  conduct  activity  on 
BLM  land  to  ensure  that  the  resource  is  used  for  public 
display  and  education  purposes  only.  Scientific  use 


allows  for  survey/reconnaissance  or  limited  excavation 
work  with  a minimum  amount  of  surface  disturbance,  as 
long  as  such  work  is  conducted  under  a paleontological 
permit  and  maintains  the  values  for  which  the  Monument 
was  established. 

The  surface  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils 
and  petrified  wood  for  personal  use  would  be  authorized 
and  allowed,  as  limited  by  the  regulations  (43  CFR  3620 
and  8365),  except  in  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC,  Cow  Creek 
WSA,  and  Dog  Creek  WSA.  It  is  permissible  to  collect 
reasonable  amounts  of  nonrenewable  resources  such  as 
rocks,  mineral  specimens,  common  invertebrate  fossils 
and  semiprecious  gemstones  (43  CFR  8365.1-5(b)(2)). 
The  maximum  quantity  of  petrified  wood  that  any  one 
person  is  allowed  to  remove  is  25  pounds  in  weight  plus 
one  piece,  provided  that  the  maximum  total  amount  that 
one  person  may  remove  in  one  calendar  year  does  not 
exceed  250  pounds  (43  CFR  3622.4(1)).  In  the  Cow 
Creek  ACEC,  Cow  Creek  WSA,  and  Dog  Creek  WSA 
the  collection  of  common  invertebrate  fossils  and 
petrified  wood  would  be  prohibited.  Exceptions  could 
include  collections  authorized  by  permit  in  conjunction 
with  authorized  research  or  management  activities. 

The  personal  collection  of  plant  material  (e.g., 
vegetation,  seeds  and  berries)  would  be  authorized  and 
allowed  as  limited  by  the  regulations  (43  CFR  8365).  It 
is  permissible  to  collect  reasonable  amounts  of 
commonly  available  renewable  resources  such  as 
flowers,  berries,  nuts,  seeds,  cones  and  leaves  (43  CFR 
8365.1-5(b)(l))  Commercial  collection  of  plant 
materials  would  not  be  allowed  without  a specific 
permit. 

The  use  of  metal  detectors  would  be  allowed  by  permit 
only.  A permit  for  metal  detector  use  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Monument  Manager  when  determined  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
Monument.  Metal  detectors,  magnetometers  or  other 
remote  sensing  equipment  may  also  be  allowed  for 
administrative  purposes  or  public  health  and  safety  uses 
as  determined  by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Special  recreation  permit  applications  for  organized 
group  activities  or  events  may  be  granted,  if  the  activity 
would  not  impact  the  resources  or  values  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated.  Large  group  events  would 
be  authorized  subject  to  restrictions  to  protect  resources. 
These  restrictions  may  include,  but  would  not  be  limited 
to,  the  designation  of  specific  roads  or  trails  for  a 
particular  event,  limitations  on  parking,  use  of  campfires, 
sanitation  requirements  and  the  number  of  people 
involved  in  the  event. 

The  BLM  may  also  issue  permits  for  commercial  hiking, 
horseback  riding  and  other  commercial  recreation 
activities  that  are  not  associated  with  big  game  hunting 
or  river  boating. 
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Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The  BLM 

would  allow  the  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn 
hunting). 

Camping  would  not  be  allowed  on  BLM  islands  from 
April  1 to  July  31,  to  protect  wildlife  during  sensitive 
periods  (e.g.,  nesting,  brooding  periods). 

Interpretive  Sites  - Historic,  archaeological,  and 
geological  opportunities  on  BLM  land  would  be 
enhanced  by  developing  the  interpretive  potential  at 
selected  sites  (Map  2).  Small,  low-key  interpretive  signs 
that  blend  in  with  the  surroundings  (and  not  visible  from 
the  Missouri  River)  would  be  established  at  specific 
sites.  These  low-key  sites  would  be  for  dispersed 
recreation  opportunities.  Simple  markers  would  be 
provided  for  some  cultural  sites.  Portable  interpretation 
(guidebooks  and  brochures)  may  also  be  available. 

Topics  for  interpretation  would  be  selected  based  on 
setting,  visitor  benefits  and  the  potential  to  provide  the 
area’s  history  or  prehistory  via  interpretation.  Some 
potential  cultural  sites  for  interpretation  would  include 
Decision  Point;  Eagle  Creek;  the  Murray/PN  dugout; 
Hagadone,  Middleton,  Ervin,  Gist,  Cable,  and  Nelson 
homesteads,  Gilmore  cabin;  Nez  Perce  Trail;  and  sites 
associated  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  Other 
possible  interpretive  sites  and  topics  could  include 
prehistoric  sites  and  the  steamboat  era  on  the  Missouri 
River. 

Some  potential  geological  interpretive  sites  would 
include  the  stratigraphic  cross  section  of  the  Missouri 
River  from  Virgelle  to  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area 
showing  the  regional  dip  of  beds  starting  in  Colorado 
Shale  and  ending  in  Bearpaw  Shale;  the  glacial 
geomorphology  and  paleo  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
at  Little  Sandy  Creek;  the  igneous  dike  known  as  the 
Grand  Natural  Wall  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journal 
entry;  Hole-in-the-Wall;  the  Big  Sag  at  Judith  Landing; 
the  Sugarloaf  Rock  fault  plane  versus  bedding  plane  at 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry;  the  diatreme  at  Gist  Bottom; 
and  the  invertebrate  paleo  site  at  Woodhawk. 

Upper  Missouri  River  Special 
Recreation  Management  Area 
(SRMA) 

The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage  these  lands  for  a 
variety  of  sustainable  visitor  experiences  in 
mostly  primitive  and  natural  landscapes.  This 
goal  would  allow  BLM  to  provide  dispersed 
and  developed  recreation  opportunities  and 
ensure  that  visual  quality  characteristics  reflect 
a predominantly  primitive  or  natural  landscape 
while  providing  a diversity  of  visitor 
experiences. 


This  section  addresses  specific  management  for  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA  that  primarily  includes 
management  for  the  UMNWSR. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - There  would  be  a limit  of 
23  SRPs  and  a one-trip-per-season  permit  for  non- 
permitted  commercial  users.  An  SRP,  with  a fee,  would 
be  required  for  commercial  recreational  use  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  related  land  in  the  UMNWSR  (43 
CFR  2930).  Permits  help  the  BLM  manage  river  use  to 
prevent  damage  to  BLM  land  or  water  resource  values 
and  to  prevent  social  conflicts.  A free  use  permit  would 
be  required  for  non-profit  organized  groups. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  BLM  would  re- 
determine user  capacity  based  on  the  Limits  of 
Acceptable  Change  criteria  (West  HiLine  RMP, 
Appendix  22.10).  This  process  would,  with  public 
participation,  identify  how  much  environmental  change 
would  be  acceptable.  The  character  and  rate  of  change 
due  to  human  factors  would  be  kept  within  acceptable 
levels.  Parameters  to  be  considered  during  the  review 
process  would  include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to, 
vegetation  change;  the  amount  of  bare  ground  near  a 
campsite;  bank-side  trails;  sanitation  problems;  litter;  and 
available  firewood. 

The  BLM  would  require  a special  recreation  permit  for 
groups  larger  than  50  people  boating  the  Missouri  River 
(non-commercial).  This  would  be  a free  use  permit. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  existing  camping  facilities 
would  remain  at  the  current  campsites  along  the  Missouri 
River.  Dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities)  would 
be  allowed  on  all  BLM  land. 

BLM  land  currently  provides  varying  levels  of  camping 
facilities  and  recreational  opportunities.  See  “River 
Recreation  Facilities.” 

The  BLM  would  continue  maintaining  undeveloped  sites 
by  clearing  brush  (maximum  1/4  acre)  for  campsite 
location  and  enforcing  a pack-in/pack-out  policy.  All 
undeveloped  sites  in  the  scenic  and  recreation  segments 
of  the  UMNWSR  would  be  signed  and  shown  on  user 
maps. 

Undeveloped  sites  may  be  improved  to  developed  sites 
in  scenic  and  recreation  segments  of  the  UMNWSR,  if 
one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria  are  met: 

• Public  use  of  the  river  or  the  existing  undeveloped 
sites  increases; 

• Impacts  to  soil  and  vegetation  (heavy  use  that 
compacts  soils/kills  vegetation); 

• Sanitation  becomes  a problem; 
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• Additional  sites  are  needed  to  rest  existing 
campsites;  or 

• Better  distribution  of  public  use  sites  is  needed. 

The  BLM  would  maintain  all  developed  sites.  New  sites 
would  be  established  if  one  or  more  of  the  above  criteria 
are  met.  New  capital  improvements  would  be  allowed  if 
impacts  to  cultural  and  natural  resources  could  be 
mitigated  to  an  acceptable  level.  Improvements  in  the 
wild  section  of  the  UMNWSR  would  be  allowed  if  the 
sites  can  be  serviced  by  existing  roads  or  by  river.  All 
improvements  would  comply  with  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  as  amended. 

Developed  sites  in  recreational  sections  would  be 
established  and  managed  based  on  demand  and 
economic  feasibility. 


The  BLM  would  maintain  the  14-night  limit  for 
camping. 

Camp  stoves,  fire  pans,  or  fire  mats  would  not  be 
required  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Level  1 sites  would  continue  offering  a full  range  of 
signs  including  kiosks,  interpretive  signs,  traffic  signs 
and  other  signs  as  necessary  to  provide  information  and 
facilitate  the  safe  use  of  campgrounds.  International 
signs  would  continue  being  used  to  mark  Level  2 and  3 
campsites  and  some  signs  and  notices  would  be  posted  in 
vault  toilets  at  Level  2 sites. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  BLM  would  continue  the 
seasonal  boating  restrictions  (Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
Day)  on  the  wild  and  scenic  segments  of  the  UMNWSR 


Table  2.17 

Use  of  Motorized  Watercraft  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

River  Segment 

Motorized  Use 

River  Mile  0 to  52 
Fort  Benton  - Pilot  Rock 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5 
Pilot  Rock  - Deadman  Rapids 
(Wild  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be 
allowed  from  the  Saturday  before  Memorial  Day  through  the  Sunday  after 
Labor  Day. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  the  Monday  after  Labor  Day  to  the 
Friday  before  Memorial  Day. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be 
allowed  only  from  the  Monday  after  Labor  Day  to  the  Friday  before 
Memorial  Day. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5 
Deadman  Rapids  to 
Holmes  Council  Island 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149 
Holmes  Council  Island  to 
Fred  Robinson  Bridge 
(Wild  and  Scenic  Segments) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be 
allowed  from  the  Saturday  before  Memorial  Day  through  the  Sunday  after 
Labor  Day. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  the  Monday  after  Labor  Day  to  the 
Friday  before  Memorial  Day. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be 
allowed  only  from  the  Monday  after  Labor  Day  to  the  Friday  before 
Memorial  Day. 
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(89  miles).  The  recreation  segments  would  remain  open 
to  motorized  watercraft  yearlong  (60  miles).  Table  2.17 
shows  the  motorized  watercraft  restrictions  by  river 
segment. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  the  administrative  use 
of  motorized  watercraft  on  the  Missouri  River.  This 
includes  livestock  grazing  permittees. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  any  military,  fire, 
search  and  rescue,  or  law  enforcement  watercraft  used 
for  emergency  purposes. 

Alternative  B 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - An  SRP,  with  a fee, 
would  be  required  for  commercial  recreational  use  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  related  land  in  the  UMNWSR. 

There  would  be  no  limit  on  the  number  of  SRPs. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  BLM  would  not 
develop  an  allocation  system  and  there  would  be  no  limit 
or  restriction  on  the  number  of  boaters. 

The  BLM  would  not  require  a special  recreation  permit 
for  large  groups  boating  the  Missouri  River.  There 
would  be  no  launch  restrictions  for  groups. 


Camping  Facilities  - The  BLM  would  provide 
additional  Level  1,  2 and  3 recreation  sites,  as  needed,  to 
address  increasing  use  demands  or  to  resolve  visitor  use 
issues  (such  as  constructing  a launch/take  out  facility  at 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  or  building  a boat  ramp  in  the 
vicinity  of  Coal  Banks  Landing). 

The  BLM  would  work  to  establish  agreements  with 
willing  private  landowners  to  develop  alternative 
campsites  on  their  private  property. 

The  BLM  would  maintain  the  14-night  limit  for 
camping. 

Camp  stoves,  fire  pans,  or  fire  mats  would  not  be 
required  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Appropriate  signing  could  be  used,  as  necessary,  at  any 
level  of  facility  development  (Levels  1,  2,  3 and  4)  or  on 
other  BLM  lands  located  within  the  UMNWSR.  Such 
signing  would  not  necessarily  be  associated  with  a 
developed  site. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  BLM  would  revise  the 
current  seasonal  boating  restrictions,  and  the  Missouri 
River  would  be  open  to  motorized  watercraft  yearlong 
(149  miles).  Table  2.18  shows  the  motorized  watercraft 
restrictions  by  river  segment. 


Table  2.18 

Use  of  Motorized  Watercraft  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Alternative  B 

River  Segment 

Motorized  Use 

River  Mile  0 to  52 
Fort  Benton  - Pilot  Rock 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5 
Pilot  Rock  - Deadman  Rapids 
(Wild  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5 
Deadman  Rapids  to 
Holmes  Council  Island 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149 
Holmes  Council  Island  to 
Fred  Robinson  Bridge 
(Wild  and  Scenic  Segments) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 
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There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  the  administrative  use 
of  motorized  watercraft  on  the  Missouri  River.  This 
includes  livestock  grazing  permittees. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  any  military,  fire, 
search  and  rescue,  or  law  enforcement  watercraft  used 
for  emergency  purposes. 

Alternative  C 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - There  would  be  a limit  of 
30  SRPs  for  commercial  users  and  a one-trip-per-season 
permit  for  non-permitted  commercial  users.  An  SRP, 
with  a fee,  would  be  required  for  commercial 
recreational  use  on  the  Missouri  River  and  related  land  in 
the  UMNWSR  (43  CFR  2930).  Permits  help  the  BLM 
manage  river  use  to  prevent  damage  to  BLM  land  or 
water  resource  values  and  to  prevent  social  conflicts. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  BLM  would  monitor 
standards  and  indicators  to  manage  visitor  use  of  and 
impacts  to  resources  (Appendix  Q).  Once  those 
standards  and/or  indicators  are  reached  or  exceeded,  the 
BLM  would  take  the  necessary  action  to  reduce  impacts 
to  resources  without  limiting  the  number  of  people 
boating  the  Missouri  River.  Management  actions  are 
discussed  in  Appendix  Q and  include,  but  would  not  be 
limited  to,  a mandatory  registration  system,  camping  at 
designated  sites,  limiting  the  number  of  days  camping  at 
designated  sites,  resting  and/or  rotating  campsites,  and 
closing  campsites. 

From  June  15  to  August  1,  the  BLM  would  require 
groups  larger  than  20  people  to  launch  at  Coal  Banks  or 
Judith  Landing  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  or  Friday. 
Groups  of  less  than  20  people  could  launch  from  any 
site,  any  day. 

Camping  Facilities  - Additional  Level  1 sites  would  be 
constructed  only  in  the  recreation  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR.  Improvements  to  existing  Level  1 and  2 
sites  could  occur  to  improve  infrastructure  or  address 
visitor  use  issues.  New  Level  2 facilities  could  be 
constructed  between  Fort  Benton  and  Judith  Landing,  but 
only  as  necessary  to  improve  resource  conditions, 
improve  visitor  distribution  or  resolve  visitor  use 
conflicts.  Associated  facilities  and  construction  could 
not  detract  from  the  visual  character  and  integrity  of  the 
UMNWSR.  Additional  Level  3 campsites  could  be 
added  as  needed  to  accommodate  increases  in  use. 
Dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities)  would  be 
allowed  on  all  BLM  land. 

During  the  core  use  period  on  the  river,  June  15  to 
August  1,  the  BLM  would  implement  a 2-night  limit  at 
Level  2 campsites.  The  BLM  would  maintain  the  14- 
night  limit  at  Level  1,  3 and  4 sites. 


The  BLM  would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program 
and  require  the  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats 
for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  in  Level  1 sites  could  be  used  to  safely  direct 
traffic,  provide  information  or  provide  interpretive 
messages.  Signing  should  be  commensurate  with  visual 
surroundings  and  the  level  of  development.  Signing 
located  along  the  Missouri  River  would  identify 
campsites  and  would  be  of  minimum  size  and  only  used 
at  Level  1,  2 and  3 campsites.  Signing  within  campsites 
and  elsewhere  within  the  UMNWSR  would  be  limited  to 
existing  infrastructure  and  of  sufficiently  low  profile  to 
not  be  visible  from  the  river. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  BLM  would  revise  the 
current  boating  restrictions,  and  the  wild  and  scenic 
segments  of  the  UMNWSR  would  have  a seasonal 
restriction  from  June  15  to  September  15  (89  miles); 
however,  personal  watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  not 
be  allowed  at  any  time  in  the  wild  and  scenic  segments. 
The  recreation  segments  would  be  open  to  most  types  of 
motorized  watercraft  yearlong;  however,  personal 
watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  only  be  allowed  on 
river  miles  0 to  3 (Fort  Benton  area)  and  floatplanes 
would  be  allowed  from  September  16  to  June  4 on  river 
miles  84.5  to  92.5  (Deadman  Rapids  to  Holmes  Council 
Island).  Table  2.19  shows  the  motorized  watercraft 
restrictions  by  river  segment. 

During  the  seasonal  restrictions  in  the  wild  and  scenic 
segments  of  the  UMNWSR,  the  BLM  would  designate 
specific  days  (selected  to  avoid  peak  visitor  use  days) 
when  agencies  could  use  upstream  travel.  The  BLM 
would  pursue  administrative  use  agreements  with  other 
agencies,  encouraging  them  to  also  abide  by  these 
guidelines  for  motorized  use. 

Livestock  grazing  permittees  would  be  allowed  upstream 
travel  to  administer  their  grazing  permit  with  prior 
notification  to  the  BLM.  The  BLM  would  authorize  the 
travel  verbally  for  unplanned  situations  or  by  a letter  to 
the  permittee  for  activities  requested  in  advance. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  any  military,  fire, 
search  and  rescue,  or  law  enforcement  watercraft  used 
for  emergency  purposes. 

Alternative  D 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - There  would  be  a limit  of 
30  SRPs  for  commercial  users  and  a one-trip-per-season 
permit  for  non-permitted  commercial  users.  An  SRP, 
with  a fee,  would  be  required  for  commercial 
recreational  use  on  the  Missouri  River  and  related  land  in 
the  UMNWSR  (43  CFR  2930).  Permits  help  the  BLM 
manage  river  use  to  prevent  damage  to  BLM  land  or 
water  resource  values  and  to  prevent  social  conflicts. 
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Table  2.19 

Use  of  Motorized  Watercraft  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Alternative  C 

River  Segment 

Motorized  Use 

River  Mile  0 to  52 
Fort  Benton  - Pilot  Rock 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  only  be 
allowed  on  river  miles  0 to  3 yearlong. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5 
Pilot  Rock  - Deadman  Rapids 
(Wild  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be 
allowed  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  September  16  to  June  14. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5 
Deadman  Rapids  to 
Holmes  Council  Island 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  would  not  be  allowed  yearlong 

The  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be  allowed  only  from  September  16  to 
June  4. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149 
Holmes  Council  Island  to 
Fred  Robinson  Bridge 
(Wild  and  Scenic  Segments) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be 
allowed  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  September  16  to  June  14. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  BLM  would  monitor 
standards  and  indicators  to  manage  visitor  use  and 
impacts  to  resources  (Appendix  Q).  Once  those 
standards  and/or  indicators  are  reached  or  exceeded,  the 
BLM  would  first  take  the  necessary  actions  to  reduce 
impacts  to  resources  without  limiting  the  number  of 
people  boating  the  Missouri  River  and  then,  if  necessary, 
develop  and  implement  an  allocation  system. 
Management  actions  are  discussed  in  Appendix  Q and 
include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to,  a seasonal 
allocation  system,  or  a temporary  emergency  allocation 
system  in  the  White  Cliffs  area,  a mandatory  registration 
with  stipulations  pertaining  to  camping  on  BLM  land, 
resting  and/or  rotating  campsites,  and  closing  campsites. 

The  BLM  would  require  a special  recreation  permit  for 
groups  larger  than  30  people  boating  the  Missouri  River. 
The  processing  of  SRP  applications  would  follow 
administrative  cost  recovery  procedures  (43  CFR  2930). 

Camping  Facilities  - To  provide  dispersed  recreation 
opportunities  and  benefits,  no  additional  Level  1 
facilities  would  be  constructed.  Improvements  to 


existing  Level  1 and  2 sites  could  occur  to  improve 
infrastructure  or  address  visitor  use  issues.  Additional 
Level  2 campsites  would  be  constructed  only  in  the 
recreation  segments  of  the  UMNWSR.  Additional  Level 
3 sites  could  be  added,  as  needed,  to  accommodate 
increases  in  use.  However,  in  the  wild  and  scenic 
segments  of  the  UMNWSR  at  least  60%  of  campsites 
would  be  Level  4 opportunities. 

The  BLM  would  work  to  establish  agreements  with 
willing  private  landowners  to  develop  alternative 
campsites  on  their  private  property. 

During  the  core  use  period  on  the  Missouri  River,  June 
15  to  August  1,  the  BLM  would  implement  a 2-night 
limit  at  Level  2 campsites.  The  BLM  would  maintain 
the  14-night  limit  at  Level  1,  3 and  dispersed  camping 
sites  (Level  4 opportunities). 

The  BLM  would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program 
and  require  the  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans,  or  fire  mats 
for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 
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Signing  w ould  be  limited  to  Level  1 sites,  commensurate 
with  visual  surroundings  and  level  of  development. 
Signing  could  be  used  as  necessary  at  Level  2 sites,  but 
only  within  new  or  existing  infrastructure.  No  other 
signing  would  be  used  within  the  UMNWSR. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  BLM  would  revise  the 
current  boating  restrictions  on  the  UMNWSR  as  shown 
in  Table  2.20. 

The  recreation  segments  of  the  UMNWSR  would  be 
open  to  motorized  watercraft  yearlong,  except  personal 
watercraft  would  not  be  allowed  from  June  15  to 
September  15.  However,  floatplanes  would  only  be 
allowed  on  river  miles  0 to  3 near  Fort  Benton. 


The  wild  segment  from  Pilot  Rock  to  Deadman  Rapids 
would  have  a seasonal  restriction  from  May  1 to 
December  1 with  downstream  travel  only  at  a no-wake 
speed.  Personal  watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  on  this  segment  of  the  river  yearlong. 

The  wild  and  scenic  segment  from  Holmes  Council 
Island  to  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  would  have  a seasonal 
restriction  from  June  5 to  September  15,  when  no 
motorized  watercraft  would  be  allowed.  From 
September  16  to  December  1,  motorized  watercraft 
would  be  allowed  for  downstream  travel  only  at  a no- 
wake speed.  Personal  watercraft  and  floatplanes  would 
not  be  allowed  on  this  segment  of  the  river  yearlong. 


Table  2.20 

Use  of  Motorized  Watercraft  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Alternative  D 

River  Segment 

Motorized  Use 

River  Mile  0 to  52 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 

Fort  Benton  - Pilot  Rock 

allowed  yearlong. 

(Recreation  Segment) 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  would  be  allowed  only  from 
September  16  to  June  14. 

The  landing  of  floatplanes  would  be  allowed  only  on  river  miles  0 to  3 
yearlong. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be 

Pilot  Rock  - Deadman  Rapids 

allowed  from  May  1 to  November  30. 

(Wild  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  December  1 to  April  30. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 

Deadman  Rapids  to 

yearlong. 

Holmes  Council  Island 

(Recreation  Segment) 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  would  be  allowed  only  from 
September  16  to  June  14. 

The  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be  allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  would  not  be  allowed  from  June  15  to 

Holmes  Council  Island  to  Fred 

September  15. 

Robinson  Bridge 

(Wild  and  Scenic  Segments) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be 
allowed  from  September  16  to  November  30. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
from  December  1 to  June  14. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 
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The  BLM  (and  those  with  special  use  authorizations) 
would  abide  by  the  seasonal  no-wake  downstream 
travel  restrictions  and  would  pursue  administrative  use 
agreements  with  other  agencies,  encouraging  them  to 
also  abide  by  these  guidelines  for  motorized  use. 

Livestock  grazing  permittees  would  be  allowed 
upstream  travel  to  administer  their  grazing  permit  with 
prior  notification  to  the  BLM.  The  BLM  would 
authorize  the  travel  verbally  for  unplanned  situations  or 
by  a letter  to  the  permittee  for  activities  requested  in 
advance. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  any  military,  fire, 
search  and  rescue,  or  law  enforcement  watercraft  used 
for  emergency  purposes. 

Alternative  E 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - Based  on  a use 
allocation  system  (developed  after  the  RMP  is 
completed)  the  number  of  user  days  would  be  limited 
for  commercial  users.  However,  there  would  be  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  commercial  SRPs.  A Special 
Recreation  Permit,  with  a fee,  would  be  required  for 
commercial  recreational  use  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
related  land  in  the  UMNWSR  (43  CFR  2930).  Permits 
help  the  BLM  manage  river  use  to  prevent  damage  to 
BLM  land  or  water  resource  values  and  to  prevent 
social  conflicts. 


Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  BLM  would  develop 
and  implement  an  allocation  system  after  completion  of 
the  Monument  RMP.  The  development  of  an  allocation 
system  would  include  public  participation. 

The  BLM  would  require  a special  recreation  permit  for 
groups  larger  than  16  people  boating  the  Missouri 
River.  The  processing  of  SRP  applications  would 
follow  administrative  cost  recovery  procedures. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  BLM  would  maintain  the 
current  number  and  location  of  recreation  facilities  and 
campsites  within  the  UMNWSR.  Additional  campsites 
would  not  be  developed. 

The  BLM  would  work  to  establish  agreements  with 
willing  private  landowners  to  develop  alternative 
campsites  on  private  property. 

During  the  core  use  period  on  the  Missouri  River,  June 
15  to  August  1,  the  BLM  would  implement  a 2-night 
limit  at  Level  2 and  3 campsites  and  maintain  the  14- 
night  limit  at  Level  1 and  dispersed  camping  sites 
(Level  4 opportunities). 

The  BLM  would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program 
and  require  the  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire 
mats  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 


Table  2.21 

Use  of  Motorized  Watercraft  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Alternative  E 

River  Segment 

Motorized  Use 

River  Mile  0 to  52 
Fort  Benton  - Pilot  Rock 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  would  not  be  allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5 
Pilot  Rock  - Deadman  Rapids 
(Wild  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  would  not  be  allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5 
Deadman  Rapids  to 
Holmes  Council  Island 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  would  not  be  allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149 
Holmes  Council  Island  to 
Fred  Robinson  Bridge 
(Wild  and  Scenic  Segments) 

Motorized  watercraft  would  not  be  allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 
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Signing  would  be  limited  to  Level  1 sites  and  would  be 
commensurate  with  the  visual  surroundings  and  level  of 
development.  No  other  signing  would  be  used  within  the 
UMNWSR. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  BLM  would  revise  the 
current  seasonal  boating  restrictions  on  the  UMNWSR  as 
shown  in  Table  2.21.  Motorized  watercraft  would  not  be 
allowed  on  any  segment  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Agency  motorized  watercraft  (and  those  with  special  use 
authorizations)  would  abide  by  the  same  seasonal 
restrictions  as  the  public.  The  BLM  would  pursue 
administrative  use  agreements  with  other  agencies, 
encouraging  them  to  also  abide  by  these  guidelines  for 
motorized  use. 

Livestock  grazing  permittees  would  be  allowed  upstream 
travel  to  administer  their  grazing  permit  with  prior 
notification  to  the  BLM.  The  BLM  would  authorize  the 
travel  verbally  for  unplanned  situations  or  by  a letter  to 
the  permittee  for  activities  requested  in  advance. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  any  military,  fire, 
search  and  rescue,  or  law  enforcement  watercraft  used 
for  emergency  purposes. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - There  would  be  a limit  of 
23  SRPs  for  commercial  recreational  use  on  the  Missouri 
River  and  related  land  in  the  UMNWSR.  An  SRP,  with 
a fee,  would  be  required  (43  CFR  2930).  Permits  help 
the  BLM  manage  river  use  to  prevent  damage  to  BLM 
land  or  water  resource  values  and  to  prevent  social 
conflicts.  The  23  permits  would  include  boating  on  the 
Missouri  River  for  commercial  hunting,  fishing,  and 
scenic  and  interpretive  tours. 

One-time  permits,  authorizing  one  trip  per  season,  would 
be  issued  on  a case-by-case  basis  primarily  for 
institutions  and  organized  groups  that  meet  BLM’s 
definition  of  commercial  use  (recreational  use  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  related  land  in  the  UMNWSR  for 
business  or  financial  gain).  One-time  permits  may  also 
be  issued  to  river-based  commercial  hunting,  fishing  and 
scenic  and  interpretive  tour  operators  not  allowed  under 
the  23  permits.  One-time  permits  would  authorize  a 
specific  use  to  take  place  on  a specified  range  of  dates 
within  a given  calendar  year,  and  would  not  guarantee 
authorization  for  future  occupancy  and  use  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  related  land  in  the  UMNWSR. 

Special  events,  such  as  competitive  and  organized  group 
events,  where  the  event  takes  place  on  the  river,  would 
be  permitted  only  in  the  recreation  classified  segments  of 
the  UMNWSR. 

Vending  permits  could  be  issued  in  association  with 
special  permitted  events.  Vending  permits  are 


temporary,  nonexclusive,  revocable  authorizations.  Any 
facilities  associated  with  the  permit  would  be  temporary 
in  nature  and  confined  to  Level  1 sites  (developed  public 
access  sites).  Vending  permits  for  food  services, 
souvenirs  or  clothing,  other  than  those  associated  with  a 
special  event,  would  not  be  allowed. 

Vending  permits  could  also  be  issued  for  shuttle 
services,  boat  and  equipment  rental  and  other  services 
that  directly  support  or  enhance  BLM’s  goals  for  visitor 
use  management. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  BLM  would  not 
develop  an  allocation  system  for  visitor  use  on  the 
Missouri  River.  The  BLM  would  monitor  conditions 
and  develop  management  actions,  as  necessary,  to  reduce 
impacts  to  resource  and  social  conditions  without 
limiting  the  number  of  people  boating  the  Missouri 
River.  Management  actions  may  include,  but  would  not 
be  limited  to,  further  restrictions  on  group  size,  limits  on 
the  number  of  nights  allowed  at  one  site,  designated 
campsites,  closure  of  campsites,  construction  of 
additional  facilities,  and  development  of  additional 
dispersed  campsites.  Standards  and  Indicators 
(Appendix  Q)  establish  a broad  framework  for  managing 
visitor  use  and  impacts  to  resources  and  social 
conditions.  As  monitoring  confirms  change  in  visitor 
use  patterns  and  impacts,  or  as  populations  shift  or  other 
major  social  events  occur  that  may  dramatically  change 
use  patterns,  additional  refinement  within  those 
standards  and  indicators  may  become  necessary. 


Floaters  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 


From  June  15  to  August  1 at  Coal  Banks  and  Judith 
Landing,  groups  larger  than  20  people  could  only  launch 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  or  Friday.  Groups  larger  than 
30  people  would  require  a special  recreation  permit,  year 
round,  for  boating  the  Missouri  River. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  existing  camping  facilities 
would  remain  at  the  current  campsites  along  the  Missouri 
River  (Map  2).  Additional  Level  1 and  2 sites  would 
only  be  considered  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to 
Judith  Landing.  To  provide  dispersed  recreation 
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opportunities  and  benefits,  additional  Level  1 sites  would 
be  constructed  only  in  the  recreation  segments  of  the 
UMNWSR.  Improvements  to  existing  Level  1 and  2 
sites  could  occur  to  improve  infrastructure  or  address 
visitor  use  issues. 


Campers  at  Eagle  Creek 


Additional  Level  2 sites  could  be  constructed  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Judith  Landing  as  necessary  to  improve 
resource  conditions,  improve  distribution  of  visitor  use 
or  resolve  visitor  use  conflicts.  Associated  facilities  and 
construction  could  not  detract  from  the  visual  character 
and  integrity  of  the  UMNWSR.  No  additional  Level  2 
sites  would  be  constructed  below  Judith  Landing. 
Additional  Level  3 campsites  could  be  added  as  needed 
to  accommodate  increases  in  use,  disperse  visitor  use 
along  the  Missouri  River,  and  rest  or  rotate  the  use  of 
individual  sites.  Dispersed  camping  (Level  4 
opportunities)  would  be  allowed  on  all  BLM  land. 

The  BLM  would  maintain  all  developed  sites.  New 
capital  improvements  would  be  allowed  if  impacts  to 
cultural  and  natural  resources  could  be  mitigated  to  an 
acceptable  level.  All  improvements  would  comply  with 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as  amended. 

If  the  opportunity  is  available,  the  BLM  would  purchase 
short-term  (1-5  year)  campsite  easements  or  leases  from 
willing  private  landowners  for  alternative  or  additional 
campsites  to  provide  dispersed  camping  opportunities 
and  benefits. 

The  BLM  would  implement  a 2-night  limit  at  Level  2 
campsites  from  June  15  to  August  1.  The  BLM  would 
maintain  the  14-night  limit  at  Level  1 and  3 sites  and  for 
dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

The  BLM  would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program 
and  require  the  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats 
for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  in  Level  1 sites  could  be  used  to  safely  direct 
traffic,  provide  information,  or  provide  interpretive 
messages.  Signing  should  be  commensurate  with  visual 
surroundings  and  level  of  development.  Signing  located 


along  the  Missouri  River  would  identify  campsites  and 
would  be  of  minimum  size  and  only  used  at  Level  1,  2 
and  3 campsites.  Level  4 sites  would  not  be  signed. 
Signing  within  campsites  and  elsewhere  within  the 
UMNWSR  would  be  limited  to  existing  infrastructure 
and  of  sufficiently  low  profile  to  not  be  visible  from  the 
river. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  BLM  would  revise  the 
current  seasonal  boating  restrictions  on  the  Missouri 
River  as  shown  in  Table  2.22  and  displayed  on  Map  2. 
The  recreation  segments  of  the  UMNWSR  would  be 
open  to  motorized  watercraft  year  round  except  personal 
watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  only  be  allowed  on 
river  miles  0 to  3 near  Fort  Benton. 

The  wild  segment  from  Pilot  Rock  to  Deadman  Rapids 
would  have  a seasonal  restriction  from  June  15  to 
September  15  with  downstream  travel  only  at  a no- wake 
speed.  Personal  watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  on  this  segment  of  the  river  yearlong. 

The  wild  and  scenic  segments  from  Holmes  Council 
Island  to  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  would  have  a seasonal 
restriction  from  June  15  to  September  15.  Motorized 
watercraft  traveling  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed 
would  be  allowed  on  Thursdays  through  Saturdays.  On 
Sundays  through  Wednesdays  motorized  watercraft 
travel  would  not  be  allowed.  Personal  watercraft  and 
floatplanes  would  not  be  allowed  on  this  segment  of  the 
river  yearlong. 

Administrative  use  of  motorized  watercraft  would  occur 
during  the  seasonal  restrictions.  A cooperative  effort 
among  agencies  operating  on  the  river  would  be 
initiated.  A Memorandum  of  Understanding  would  be 
developed  with  the  goal  of  achieving  uniform  standard 
operating  procedures  designed  to  minimize  impacts  to 
boaters  from  administrative  use  of  motorized  watercraft. 

Livestock  grazing  permittees  would  be  allowed  upstream 
travel  to  administer  their  grazing  permit  with  prior 
notification  to  the  BLM.  Prior  notification  would  be 
verbal  for  unplanned  situations  or  by  a letter  from  BLM 
to  the  permittee  for  activities  known  in  advance.  Verbal 
notification  could  be  with  the  Lewistown  Field  Office 
(Monument  Manager,  Field  Manager,  or  acting)  or  the 
Fort  Benton  River  Management  Station  (Park  Ranger). 
Prior  notification  allows  the  BLM  to  inform  boaters  at 
launch  points  that  administrative  use  may  be  occurring 
along  specific  sections  of  the  river  and  to  respond  to 
boaters’  questions  concerning  administrative  use. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  for  any  military,  fire, 
search  and  rescue,  or  law  enforcement  watercraft  used 
for  emergency  purposes.  This  includes  the  use  of 
motorized  watercraft  by  the  public  for  emergency 
purposes  and  the  landing  and  take-off  of  floatplanes  for 
safety  reasons,  such  as  avoiding  inclement  weather. 
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Table  2.22 

Use  of  Motorized  Watercraft  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

River  Segment 

Motorized  Use 

River  Mile  0 to  52 
Fort  Benton  - Pilot  Rock 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  only  be 
allowed  on  river  miles  0 to  3 yearlong. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5 
Pilot  Rock  - Deadman  Rapids 
(Wild  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be 
allowed  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  September  16  to  June  14. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5 
Deadman  Rapids  to 
Holmes  Council  Island 
(Recreation  Segment) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
yearlong. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149 
Holmes  Council  Island  to 
Fred  Robinson  Bridge 
(Wild  and  Scenic  Segments) 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  would  be 
allowed  on  Thursdays  through  Saturdays  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  would  not  be  allowed  on  Sundays  through 
Wednesdays  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Motorized  watercraft  travel  both  upstream  and  downstream  would  be  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  September  16  to  June  14. 

The  operation  of  personal  watercraft  and  landing  of  floatplanes  would  not  be 
allowed  yearlong. 

Uplands  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area  (SRMA) 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  these  lands  for  a 
variety  of  sustainable  visitor  experiences  in 
mostly  primitive  and  natural  landscapes.  This 
goal  would  allow  BLM  to  provide  dispersed  and 
developed  recreation  opportunities  and  ensure 
that  visual  quality  characteristics  reflect  a 
predominantly  primitive  or  natural  landscape 
while  providing  a diversity  of  visitor  experiences. 

This  section  addresses  specific  management  for  the 
Uplands  SRMA  that  primarily  includes  management  for 
the  BLM  land  outside  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - The  BLM  would  continue 
to  issue  SRPs  for  commercial  hunting  with  no  limit  on 


the  number  issued  (43  CFR  2930).  The  BLM  would  not 
allocate  permits  or  specific  use  areas  for  outfitters  and 
guides.  All  BLM  land  would  be  available  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Monument  Manager  as  long  as 
permittees  maintain  a special  use  permit  and  meet  the 
BLM  requirements.  However,  each  permit  would  be 
assigned  to  a specific  geographic  area  (requested  or 
assigned  hunting  area).  Outfitters  and  other  recreational 
users  would  continue  to  be  required  to  use  weed-free 
feed  on  BLM  land  for  their  livestock  as  a part  of  the 
integrated  weed  management  program. 

The  BLM  would  issue  special  recreation  permits  for 
commercial  motorized  tours.  Motorized  tours  would  be 
allowed  on  all  roads  designated  open. 

Camping  Facilities  - Dispersed  camping  and  camping 
facilities  would  be  allowed.  In  some  areas,  the  BLM 
would  not  construct  developed  recreation  sites  based 
strictly  on  local  use,  unless  these  sites  can  be  realized 
through  partnerships  with  other  government  entities. 
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local  service  organizations,  etc.  The  BLM  would 
encourage  and  support  reasonable  recreational  initiatives 
from  local  and  regional  groups  through  partnerships, 
agreements,  challenge  cost  sharing  and  volunteer  efforts. 

The  BLM  would  not  require  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or 
fire  mats  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

The  BLM  would  use  upland  signs,  maps  and  brochures 
to  identify  recreational  resources  for  the  public. 

Level  1 sites  currently  contain  a full  range  of  signs 
including  kiosks  and  interpretive  signs,  traffic  signs  and 
other  signs  to  provide  for  safe  use  of  campgrounds. 
International  signs  would  be  used  to  mark  Level  2 and  3 
campsites.  Signs  and  notices  could  be  posted  in  vault 
toilets  at  Level  2 sites. 


Upland  Recreation  Facilities 

Level  1 - Developed  public  access  sites.  Recreation  sites 
where  a high  level  of  infrastructure  development  could 
include  campsites,  parking  lots,  vault  toilets,  interpretive 
signs,  campground  host  facilities,  tree  plantings,  picnic 
tables,  waste  facilities  and  other  infrastructure 
improvements  that  accommodate  the  transition  from 
highway  to  collector  roads.  Sites  would  be  marked  on  a 
map.  An  example  of  a Level  1 site  is  the  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area  on  the  river. 

Level  2 - Developed  upland  sites.  Campsites,  trailheads, 
scenic  overlooks  and  reservoirs  where  moderate  levels  of 
infrastructure  development  could  include  metal  fire  rings, 
vault  toilets,  and  improved  gravel  parking  areas. 
Interpretive  signs  and  information  boards  may  be  present 
but  would  be  much  less  obtrusive  than  at  Level  1 sites  and 
would  blend  well  with  natural  surroundings.  Sites  would 
be  marked  on  a map.  Examples  of  Level  2 sites  are  FR 
Reservoir,  Butch  Reservoir,  Spencer  Road  Overlook, 
Gazob  Reservoir,  Gilmore  Cabin,  Snake  Point  Overlook 
and  Sunshine  Ridge  Overlook. 

Level  3 - Primitive  campsites.  Pull-out  sites 
immediately  adjacent  to  a road.  They  contain  a fire  ring 
and  may  include  minimal  signing,  but  no  other 
infrastructure. 

Level  4 - Dispersed  camping  opportunities.  Public  land 
in  a natural  state  used  for  dispersed,  undeveloped 
camping.  No  infrastructure  would  be  present.  These 
areas  may  be  accessible  by  motorized  or  non-motorized 
travel. 


Alternative  B 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - The  BLM  would  continue 
to  issue  SRPs  for  commercial  hunting  with  no  limit  on 
the  number  issued.  Each  permit  issued  would  be 
assigned  to  the  entire  Monument.  Outfitters  and  other 
recreational  users  would  be  required  to  use  weed-free 
feed  on  BLM  land  for  their  livestock  as  a part  of  the 
integrated  weed  management  program. 


The  BLM  would  issue  special  recreation  permits  for 
commercial  motorized  tours.  Motorized  tours  would  be 
allowed  on  local  and  collector  roads  and  some  identified 
resource  roads. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  BLM  would  consider 
developing  Level  1 and  2 campsites,  but  they  would  be 
confined  to  places  such  as  fishing  reservoirs,  overlooks 
and  historic  sites.  Level  3 camping  sites  would  be  pull- 
out sites  away  from  the  road  and  fire  rings  would  be  the 
only  improvement  at  these  sites. 

The  BLM  would  not  require  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or 
fire  mats  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  in  the  uplands  could  be  used  as  necessary  at  all 
levels  of  facility  development  (Level  1,  2 and  3 
campsites)  or  on  BLM  lands  located  within  the  uplands, 
but  not  necessarily  associated  with  a developed  site. 

Alternative  C 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - The  BLM  would  limit  the 
number  of  SRPs  for  commercial  hunting  to  the  current 
level  of  outfitters  (14).  Each  permit  issued  would  be 
assigned  to  the  entire  Monument.  Outfitters  and  other 
recreational  users  would  be  required  to  use  weed-free 
feed  on  BLM  land  for  their  livestock  as  a part  of  the 
integrated  weed  management  program. 

The  BLM  would  issue  special  recreation  permits  for 
commercial  motorized  tours.  Motorized  tours  would  be 
allowed  on  local  and  collector  roads. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  BLM  would  consider 
developing  Level  1 campsites,  but  they  would  only  be 
constructed  at  the  beginning  of  public  access  roads  into 
the  Monument.  These  sites  could  include  interpretive 
kiosks.  The  BLM  would  encourage  private  landowners 
outside  the  Monument  to  develop  Level  1 sites  and 
services.  Level  2 campsites  would  be  “park  and  explore” 
sites  where  people  could  walk  from  designated  parking 
areas.  Level  3 campsites  would  be  pull-out  sites  away 
from  the  road,  and  fire  rings  would  be  the  only 
improvement  at  these  sites. 

The  BLM  would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program, 
and  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  would  be  required 
for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  at  Level  1 sites  in  the  uplands  could  be  used  as 
needed  to  safely  direct  traffic,  provide  information,  or 
provide  interpretive  messages.  Signing  in  Level  1 sites 
should  be  commensurate  with  visual  surroundings  and 
level  of  development.  Signing  located  in  the  uplands  to 
identify  campsites  would  be  of  minimum  size  and  only 
used  at  Level  1,  2 and  3 campsites.  Signing  within 
campsites  and  elsewhere  in  the  uplands  would  be  limited 
to  existing  infrastructure. 
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Alternative  D 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - The  BLM  would  issue 
SRPs  for  commercial  hunting  with  no  limit  on  the 
number  issued.  However,  permits  would  only  be  issued 
in  areas  with  large  blocks  of  BLM  land  that  have  limited 
public  access.  Outfitters  and  other  recreational  users 
would  be  required  to  use  weed-free  feed  on  BLM  land 
for  their  livestock  as  a part  of  the  integrated  weed 
management  program. 

The  BLM  would  issue  special  recreation  permits  for 
commercial  motorized  tours.  Motorized  tours  would  be 
restricted  to  two  vehicles  or  less  per  operator  per  day  on 
local,  collector  and  some  identified  resource  roads. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  BLM  would  not  develop 
Level  1 campsites.  Level  2 sites  would  only  be 
developed  on  main  arterial  roads  (collector  and  some 
local  roads).  Level  3 campsites  would  be  pull-out  sites 
located  away  from  the  road,  and  fire  rings  would  be  the 
only  improvement  at  these  sites. 

The  BLM  would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program, 
and  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  would  be  required 
for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  in  the  uplands  would  be  limited  to  Level  1 sites, 
commensurate  with  visual  surroundings  and  level  of 
development.  Signing  could  be  used  as  necessary  at 
Level  2 sites,  but  only  within  new  or  existing 
infrastructure.  No  other  signing  would  be  used  within 
the  uplands  except  for  required  transportation  system 
signs. 

Alternative  E 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - The  BLM  would  issue 
SRPs  for  commercial  hunting  with  no  limit  on  the 
number  issued.  However,  permits  would  only  be  issued 
in  areas  with  large  blocks  of  BLM  land  that  have  public 
access.  Outfitters  and  other  recreational  users  would  be 
required  to  use  weed-free  feed  on  BLM  land  for  their 
livestock  as  a part  of  the  integrated  weed  management 
program. 

The  BLM  would  not  issue  special  recreation  permits  for 
commercial  motorized  tours. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  BLM  would  not  develop 

Level  1,  2 or  3 campsites. 

The  BLM  would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program, 
and  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  would  be  required 
for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  in  the  uplands  would  be  limited  to  safety  and 
commensurate  with  visual  surroundings.  No  other 
signing  would  be  used  in  the  uplands. 


Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Special  Recreation  Permits  - The  BLM  would  provide 
SRPs  for  commercial  outfitting  and  guiding  (hunting)  in 
the  Monument  consistent  with  43  CFR  2932.26  and  the 
goal  of  managing  these  lands  for  a variety  of  sustainable 
visitor  experiences  in  mostly  primitive  and  natural 
landscapes.  Outfitters  and  other  recreational  users  would 
be  required  to  use  weed-free  feed  on  BLM  land  for  their 
livestock  as  a part  of  the  integrated  weed  management 
program. 

It  is  the  BLM’s  goal  to  provide  quality  recreational 
opportunities  that  serve  the  public  interest  via  authorized 
commercial  operators  for  visitors  lacking  the  skill  or 
equipment  necessary  to  otherwise  participate.  To  meet 
this  goal,  a management  approach  may  be  developed 
through  activity  level  planning  that  is  responsive  to 
changing  visitor  use  trends,  use  patterns,  and  resource 
conditions.  While  the  current  use  levels  for  the  upland 
SRPs  appear  to  be  adequate,  visitor  demand  for 
commercial  hunting  and  guiding  services  could  increase 
in  the  future. 

Visitor  use  data  would  be  collected  and  analyzed  with 
the  results  incorporated  into  future  management 
decisions.  Visitor  use  data  includes  hunter/client  use 
days  and  areas  of  use.  Social  conflicts  with  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  conflicts  between  or  among  outfitters 
would  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  addition, 
should  visitor  use  levels  increase,  patterns  of  use  change, 
or  if  permitted  areas  are  not  used,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
decrease  the  number  of  permits,  adjust  use  areas, 
incorporate  conditions  limiting  net  hunter/client  use  days 
(visitor  use  days).  Conversely,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  permits  due  to  demand  or  other 
conditions. 

Activity  level  planning  would  be  developed  through  an 
environmental  review  process  and  public  involvement. 
Activity  level  planning  would  be  based  on  BLM’s  2930 
Recreation  Permit  Administrative  Handbook,  BLM’s 
Montana  Outfitter  Management  Guidelines,  the  1997 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  Montana  Board 
of  Outfitters  (BLM  MOU  MT932-9111),  and  the 
Lewistown  Field  Office/Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks 
National  Monument  Commercial  Outfitter  and  Guide 
Policy.  This  management  approach  would  identify  the 
necessary  indicators  to  monitor  outfitter  conditions  of 
approval  that  include  the  standards  and  stipulations  that 
could  require  a change  in  operations.  Such  management 
actions  are  necessary  to  enhance  visitor  use  opportunities 
and  protect  resource  values. 

The  BLM  could  issue  special  recreation  permits  for 
commercial  motorized  tours.  Motorized  tours  would  be 
restricted  to  two  vehicles  or  less  per  day  for  each 
commercial  permit  on  local,  collector  and  some 
identified  resource  roads. 
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The  BLM  may  also  issue  permits  for  commercial  hiking, 
horseback  riding  and  other  commercial  recreation 
activities  that  are  not  associated  with  big  game  hunting 
or  river  boating. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  BLM  would  consider 
developing  Level  1 campsites,  but  they  would  only  be 
constructed  at  the  beginning  of  public  access  roads  into 
the  Monument.  These  sites  could  include  interpretive 
kiosks.  The  BLM  would  encourage  private  landowners 
outside  the  Monument  to  develop  Level  1 sites  and 
services.  Level  2 campsites  would  be  park  and  explore 
sites  where  people  could  walk  from  designated  parking 
areas.  Level  3 sites  would  be  pullout  sites  immediately 


adjacent  to  a road.  Fire  rings  would  be  the  only 
allowable  development  at  these  sites.  The  BLM  would 
implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program  and  encourage  the 
use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  for  dispersed 
camping  (Level  4 opportunities). 

Signing  in  the  uplands  would  be  limited  to  Level  1 sites 
commensurate  with  visual  surroundings  and  level  of 
development.  Signing  could  be  used  as  necessary  at 
Level  2 sites,  but  only  within  new  or  existing 
infrastructure.  No  other  signing  would  be  used  within 
the  uplands  except  for  required  transportation  system 
signs. 
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Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 


The  alternatives  in  this  section  address  natural  gas  exploration  and  development  of  the  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
Monument. 


This  section  is  organized  in  the  following  format: 
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Oil  and  Gas 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  reasonable  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  on 

existing  leased  land  without  diminishing  the 
objects  of  the  Monument. 

The  Proclamation  does  not  allow  new  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  Monument.  The  43  federal  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
the  Monument  are  considered  to  have  valid  existing 
rights  based  on  the  Proclamation  that  states,  “The 
establishment  of  this  monument  is  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  manage 
development  on  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the 
monument,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  so  as  not  to 
create  any  new  impacts  that  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  protected  by 
this  proclamation.”  The  existing  leases  are  also  in 
compliance  with  their  lease  terms  and  conditions.  See 
Chapter  3 (Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas),  Appendix  O and  the 
Glossary  for  more  information  about  these  leases. 

In  March  2000,  the  Montana  Wilderness  Association 
(MWA)  filed  suit  challenging  BLM’s  issuance  of  three 
leases  that  are  now  included  in  the  Monument,  alleging 
the  BLM  did  not  fully  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  Endangered  Species 
Act  (ESA)  and  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
(NHPA).  The  leases  involved  in  the  suit,  as  well  as  nine 
others  in  the  Monument  were  based  on  the  BLM’s  1988 
West  HiLine  RMP.  In  March  2004,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Montana,  Great  Falls 
Division,  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Plaintiffs  and  ordered  the 
BLM  to: 

• Prepare  an  EIS  for  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  program 
that  covers  the  three  leases. 

• Prepare  a valid  biological  assessment  of  the  oil  and 
gas  leasing  program  in  conjunction  with  the  EIS. 

• Consult  with  all  required  entities. 

Under  the  order,  all  surface-disturbing  activity  on  the 
three  leases  is  prohibited  pending  completion  of  the 
appropriate  environmental  reviews.  In  January  2006  the 
District  Court  enjoined  activity  on  the  three  leases  until 
BLM  could  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  directives 
set  forth  in  the  March  2004  order.  In  light  of  the  court’s 
ruling,  the  BLM  believes  all  12  Monument  leases  based 
on  the  West  HiLine  RMP  should  be  analyzed  in  this 
Monument  RMP.  To  fully  comply  with  the  January 
2006  court  order  this  RMP  also  addresses  a no  lease 
alternative  for  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  The  no  lease 
alternative  is  addressed  as  a subaltemative,  Alternative 
Enl  which  would  not  allow  surface  disturbance  or  the 
processing  of  APDs.  The  BLM  will  not  process  any 
further  applications  for  permits  to  drill  (APDs)  on  any 
leases  in  the  Monument  until  the  RMP  is  completed 


(BLM  2002d).  Consultation  under  the  ESA  and  NHPA 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 

Leases  issued  for  federal  minerals  include  stipulations 
that  apply  to  the  exploration  and  development  activity 
that  might  be  proposed  during  the  lease  term.  Existing 
resources  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  oil 
and  gas  lease  activity  is  permitted.  Over  the  last  36  years 
of  issuing  leases  within  what  is  now  the  Monument, 
eight  stipulation  forms  were  used.  Many  of  the  early 
leases  (May  1967  through  September  1971)  contained  no 
stipulations  beyond  the  standard  terms  of  the  lease;  the 
majority  of  the  leases  issued  after  July  1972  included 
stipulations  with  provisions  for  wildlife,  cultural 
resources,  rough  terrain  and  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  should  they  be  present  on  the  lease.  All  oil  and 
gas  lease  activities  would  be  subject  to  existing  laws 
(e.g.,  Clean  Water  Act,  Endangered  Species  Act,  and 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act)  regardless  of  the  age 
of  the  lease  or  the  stipulations  attached  to  the  lease. 

The  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument  can  be  divided 
into  two  categories:  leases  issued  under  the  West  HiLine 
RMP,  and  non-West  HiLine  RMP  leases  (Table  2.23). 
Some  of  the  leases  are  located  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  Monument.  The  range  of  alternatives  for  the  leases 
in  the  Monument  (42,805  acres)  focuses  on  the 
conditions  of  approval  necessary  during  the  APD  process 
to  protect  the  objects.  With  the  exception  of  Alternative 
E,  the  current  stipulations  (Form  3109-1,  and  others  for 
the  older  leases)  would  apply  to  portions  of  the  leases 
located  outside  of  the  Monument  (25,097  acres)  along 
with  other  site-specific  conditions  determined  during  the 
permitting  process.  However,  under  Alternative  E, 
surface  disturbance  would  not  be  allowed  on  any  of  the 
12  West  HiLine  RMP  leases  (12,782  acres).  The  leases 
are  displayed  on  Map  3 - Side  A.  Appendix  O provides 
additional  information  about  these  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Each  alternative  describes  management  of  natural  gas 
operations  for  the  existing  leases  in  the  Monument.  The 
alternatives  address  seismic  operations,  conditions  of 
approval,  drilling  operations,  production  facilities  and 
equipment  and  reclamation. 

Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Stipulations  and 
Conditions  of  Approval 

The  lease  stipulations  that  apply  to  Alternative  A 
(Current  Management)  are  detailed  in  Appendix  O.l. 
The  conditions  of  approval  for  all  the  other  alternatives 
are  displayed  in  Table  2.24  and  detailed  in  Appendix 
0.1.  These  include  specific  conditions  for  timing, 
controlled  surface  use,  and  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  for  each  alternative.  The  lease 
stipulations  and  conditions  of  approval  only  apply  to 
federal  minerals.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
private  minerals  adjacent  to  or  intermingled  with  federal 
minerals. 
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Table  2.23 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  in  the  Monument 

Specific 

Lease  Acreage 

Lease  Acreage 

MTM 

Lease 

Resource 

in  the 

outside  the 

Total  Lease 

Lease  No. 

Effective  Date 

Stipulations 

Monument 

Monument 

Acreage 

West  HiLine  Leases 

084559 

November  1,  1995 

Yes1 

1,880 

0 

1,880 

084560 

November  1,  1995 

Yes1 

134 

1,119 

1,253 

087212 

September  1,  1997 

Yes' 

122 

528 

650 

087658 

October  1,  1998 

Yes1 

485 

0 

485 

089082 

May  1,  1999 

Yes1 

1,131 

167 

1,298 

089452 

November  1,  1999 

Yes1 

800 

0 

800 

089469 

November  1,  1999 

Yes1 

640 

0 

640 

089473 

November  1,  1999 

Yes1 

1,240 

0 

1,240 

089474 

November  1,  1999 

Yes1 

80 

480 

560 

089475 

November  1,  1999 

Yes' 

1,280 

0 

1,280 

089476 

December  1,  1999 

Yes1 

1,120 

160 

1,280 

089482 

November  1,  1999 

Yes1 

1,416 

0 

1,416 

Subtotal 

10,328 

2,454 

12,782 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases 

1565 

May  1,  1967 

None 

2,560 

0 

2,560 

1568 

May  1,  1967 

None 

2,320 

240 

2,560 

1578 

May  1,  1967 

None 

575 

1,988 

2,563 

1885 

June  1,  1967 

None 

40 

611 

651 

1886 

June  1,  1967 

None 

1,920 

640 

2,560 

1888 

June  1,  1967 

None 

480 

1,982 

2,462 

1903 

June  1,  1967 

None 

1,360 

200 

1,560 

1903-B 

June  1,  1967 

None 

320 

240 

560 

1914 

June  1,  1967 

None 

200 

440 

640 

2060 

July  1,  1967 

None 

640 

0 

640 

2061 

July  1,  1967 

None 

640 

0 

640 

13816 

November  1,  1969 

None 

2,533 

0 

2,533 

13818 

November  1,  1969 

None 

2,532 

0 

2,532 

13821-A 

November  1,  1969 

None 

1,099 

0 

1,099 

13827 

November  1,  1969 

None 

1,156 

0 

1,156 

16098 

September  1,  1970 

None 

1,240 

1,280 

2,520 

16102 

September  1,  1970 

None 

1,506 

163 

1,669 

16103 

September  1,  1970 

None 

13 

2,507 

2,520 

16327 

October  1,  1970 

None 

80 

2,358 

2,438 

16458 

October  1,  1970 

None 

688 

1,272 

1,960 

16461 

October  1,  1970 

None 

2,547 

0 

2,547 

16617 

November  1,  1970 

None 

490 

929 

1,419 

16618 

November  1,  1970 

None 

320 

2,240 

2,560 

16939 

December  1,  1970 

None 

2,530 

0 

2,530 

17376 

February  1,  1971 

None 

40 

80 

120 

18274 

July  1,  1971 

Some 

1,367 

1,160 

2,527 

18282 

May  1,  1973 

Some 

851 

1,680 

2,531 

18283 

May  1,  1973 

Some 

1,240 

1,320 

2,560 

19446 

May  1,  1971 

None 

110 

1,113 

1,223 

53751 

June  1,  1982 

Yes1 

680 

160 

840 

89460 

November  1,  1999 

Yes1 

400 

40 

440 

Subtotal 

32,477 

22,643 

55,120 

Total 

42,805 

25,097 

67,902 

1 See  Table  2.24  and  Appendix  0.1. 
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Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

West  HiLine  Oil  and  Gas  Leases  - Twelve  oil  and  gas 
leases  were  issued  under  the  West  HiLine  RMP  (Table 
2.23).  These  oil  and  gas  leases  include  stipulations  for  a 
variety  of  resources  should  they  be  present  on  the  lease 
during  the  permitting  process  (Appendix  0.1).  The 
stipulations  include:  seasonal  or  distance  restrictions  to 
protect  sage-grouse  nesting  areas,  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat  and  big  game  winter  range;  controlled  surface  use 
to  protect  soils  and  visual  resources;  no  surface 
occupancy  to  protect  sage-grouse  leks,  designated 
sensitive  species  and  streams  and  riparian/wetland  areas. 
A notice  is  used  to  inform  lessees  and  operators  of  the 
requirements  for  cultural  resource  historic  preservation 
compliance  and  compliance  with  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

Non-West  HiLine  Oil  and  Gas  Leases  - Thirty-one 
non- West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  were  issued  over  a 
number  of  years,  some  with  stipulations  but  most  with  no 
stipulations  (Table  2.23  and  Appendix  0.1). 

Two  oil  and  gas  leases  were  issued  with  stipulations  for  a 
variety  of  resources,  which  are  the  same  as  those 
attached  to  the  West  HiLine  leases  (Appendix  0.1). 

Three  oil  and  gas  leases  were  issued  with  reasonable 
requirements/conditions  for  soil  erosion,  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  unnecessary  damage  to  the  surface 
vegetation.  The  stipulations  also  included  no  occupancy 
of  the  surface  within  specific  distances  from  improved 
roads,  highways,  trails,  and  water  sources  (lakes,  ponds, 
reservoirs,  and  springs)  (Appendix  0.1). 

Twenty-six  oil  and  gas  leases  were  issued  without 
stipulations. 

During  the  permitting  process  for  APDs,  conditions  of 
approval  may  also  be  applied  to  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  consistent  with  the  leases  rights. 
These  conditions  would  be  considered  on  a case-by-case 
basis  during  the  well  onsite  evaluation  and  review  of  the 
APD. 

Alternative  B 

Reasonable  conditions  of  approval  would  protect  the 
objects  in  the  Monument.  The  conditions  of  approval 
would  apply  to  all  the  oil  and  gas  lease  acreage  (42,805 
acres)  in  the  Monument  (Table  2.24).  The  conditions  of 
approval  would  be  applied  to  the  APD  after  an  onsite 
evaluation  indicates  the  presence  of  the  specific  resource 
and  after  considering  the  waivers,  exceptions,  and 
modifications  listed  in  Appendix  0.1.  The  current 
stipulations  (Form  3109-1)  would  apply  to  the  portions 
of  five  of  the  12  West  HiLine  leases  that  are  outside  the 
Monument  (2,454  acres). 


Seasonal  or  distance  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  oil 
and  gas  activities  to  protect  sage-grouse  nesting  areas 
and  winter  habitat,  bald  eagle  nest  sites  and  nesting 
habitat,  big  game  winter  range  and  bighorn  sheep 
lambing  areas. 


Timing  - Alternative  B 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Nesting  Zone  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 

prohibited  from  March  1 to  June  15  in  sage-grouse 
nesting  habitat  within  2 miles  of  a lek.  This 
condition  would  not  apply  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  production  facilities. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 

prohibited  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 within 
winter  habitat  for  sage-grouse.  This  condition 
would  not  apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
production  facilities. 

Bald  Eagle  Nest  Sites  and  Nesting  Habitat  - 
Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1 mile  of  active  winter  roosting 
areas  from  November  15  to  February  29,  if 
disturbance  could  cause  an  adverse  effect. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 
December  1 to  March  3 1 within  winter  range  for 
mule  deer,  elk  and  antelope.  This  condition  would 
not  apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
production  facilities. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 
April  1 to  June  15  within  bighorn  sheep  lambing 
areas.  This  condition  would  not  apply  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  production  facilities. 


Controlled  surface  use  conditions  or  standard  lease  terms 
would  be  applied  to  protect  designated  sensitive  species, 
bighorn  sheep  distribution,  soils,  visual  resources  and 
cultural  resources. 


Controlled  Surface  Use  - Alternative  B 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or 
excluded  within  200  meters  of  the  proposed  site  or 
the  activity  delayed  60  days  within  identified 
habitat  or  active  nests. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  200  meters  of  the  proposed  site  or  the 
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activity  delayed  60  days  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution. 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Prior  to  surface-disturbing 
activities  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  a certified 
engineering  and  reclamation  plan  must  be  approved 
by  the  authorized  officer.  This  plan  must 
demonstrate  how  the  following  would  be 
accomplished: 

- Site  productivity  would  be  restored. 

- Surface  runoff  would  be  adequately  controlled. 

- The  site  and  adjacent  areas  would  be  protected 
from  accelerated  erosion,  such  as  rilling, 
gullying,  piping,  slope  failure,  and  mass 
wasting. 

- Nearby  watercourses  would  be  protected  from 
sedimentation.  Water  quality  and  quantity 
would  be  in  conformance  with  state  and  federal 
water  quality  laws. 

- Surface-disturbing  activities  would  not  be 
conducted  during  extended  wet  periods. 

- Construction  or  reclamation  would  not  be 
allowed  when  soils  are  frozen. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Classes  I,  II, 
III  and  IV  - All  surface  disturbing  activities,  semi- 
permanent and  permanent  facilities  in  VRM  Class  I, 
II,  III,  and  IV  areas  may  require  special  design 
including  location,  painting  and  camouflage  to 
blend  with  the  natural  surroundings  and  meet  the 
visual  quality  objectives  for  the  area. 

Historic  Properties  and/or  Cultural  Resources  - 
The  affected  area  may  be  found  to  contain  historic 
properties  and/or  resources  protected  under  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA), 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act, 
E.O.  13007,  or  other  statutes  and  executive  orders. 
The  BLM  would  not  approve  any  ground-disturbing 
activities  that  may  affect  any  such  properties  or 
resources  until  it  completes  its  obligations  under 
applicable  requirements  of  the  NHPA  and  other 
authorities.  The  BLM  may  require  modification  to 
exploration  or  development  proposals  to  protect 
such  properties,  or  disapprove  any  activity  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  adverse  effects  that  cannot  be 
successfully  avoided,  minimized  or  mitigated. 


Surface-disturbing  and  disruptive  activities  would  not  be 
allowed  in  order  to  protect  sage-grouse  leks,  black-tailed 
prairie  dogs,  streams  and  riparian/wetland  areas  and 
developed  recreation  sites. 


No  Surface-Disturbing  or  Disruptive  Activities  - 
Alternative  B 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Leks  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  sage-grouse  leks. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  on  prairie 
dog  towns. 

Streams  and  Riparian/W etland  Areas  - Surface 
disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  the 
channels  of  ephemeral,  intermittent,  and  perennial 
streams,  or  within  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Recreation  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  300  feet  of  developed  recreation 
areas  and  undeveloped  recreation  areas  receiving 
concentrated  public  use. 


Alternative  C 

The  existing  lease  stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by 
implementing  reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under 
BLM’s  authority  to  protect  the  objects  in  the  Monument. 
The  conditions  of  approval  would  apply  to  all  the  oil  and 
gas  lease  acreage  (42,805  acres)  in  the  Monument  (Table 
2.24).  The  conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied  to 
the  APD  after  an  onsite  evaluation  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  specific  resource  and  after  considering  the 
waivers,  exceptions,  and  modifications  listed  in 
Appendix  O.l.  The  current  stipulations  (Form  3109-1) 
would  apply  to  the  portions  of  five  of  the  12  West 
HiLine  leases  that  are  outside  the  Monument  (2,454 
acres). 

Seasonal  or  distance  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  oil 
and  gas  activities  to  protect  sage-grouse  nesting  areas 
and  winter  habitat,  big  game  winter  range,  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  and  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas. 


Timing  - Alternative  C 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Nesting  Zone  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 

prohibited  from  March  1 to  June  15  in  sage-grouse 

nesting  habitat  within  2 miles  of  a lek.  This 

condition  would  not  apply  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  production  facilities. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 

prohibited  from  December  1 to  March  31  within 
winter  habitat  for  sage-grouse.  This  condition 
would  not  apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  production  facilities. 
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Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 
December  1 to  March  31  within  winter  range  for 
mule  deer,  elk  and  antelope.  This  condition  would 
not  apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
production  facilities. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 
December  1 to  March  31  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  areas.  This  condition  would  not  apply 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  production 
facilities. 

Bighorn.  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 
April  1 to  June  15  within  bighorn  sheep  lambing 
areas.  This  condition  would  not  apply  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  production  facilities. 


Controlled  surface  use  conditions  would  be  applied  to 
protect  black-tailed  prairie  dogs,  soils,  visual  resources 
and  cultural  resources. 


Controlled  Surface  Use  - Alternative  C 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  avoid,  or  minimize, 
disturbance  on  prairie  dog  towns. 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Prior  to  surface-disturbing 
activities  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes 
20%  and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or 
slumping  soils,  a certified  engineering  and 
reclamation  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
authorized  officer.  This  plan  must  demonstrate  how 
the  following  would  be  accomplished: 

- Site  productivity  would  be  restored. 

- Surface  runoff  would  be  adequately  controlled. 

- The  site  and  adjacent  areas  would  be  protected 
from  accelerated  erosion,  such  as  rilling, 
gullying,  piping,  slope  failure,  and  mass  wasting. 

- Nearby  watercourses  would  be  protected  from 
sedimentation.  Water  quality  and  quantity  would 
be  in  conformance  with  state  and  federal  water 
quality  laws. 

- Surface-disturbing  activities  would  not  be 
conducted  during  extended  wet  periods. 

- Construction  or  reclamation  would  not  be 
allowed  when  soils  are  frozen. 

The  operator  must  also  provide  an  evaluation  of 
past  practices  on  similar  terrain  and  be  able  to 
demonstrate  success  under  similar  conditions. 


Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  I - All 
surface-disturbing  activities,  semi-permanent  and 
permanent  facilities  in  VRM  Class  I would  utilize 
proper  site  selection;  reduction  of  soil  and 
vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over 
time,  return  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Classes  II  and 
III  - All  surface  disturbing  activities,  semi- 
permanent and  permanent  facilities  in  VRM  Class 
II  and  III  areas  may  require  special  design  including 
location,  painting  and  camouflage  to  blend  with  the 
natural  surroundings  and  meet  the  visual  quality 
objectives  for  the  area. 

Historic  Properties  and/or  Cultural  Resources  - 
The  affected  area  may  be  found  to  contain  historic 
properties  and/or  resources  protected  under  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA), 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act, 
E.O.  13007,  or  other  statutes  and  executive  orders. 
The  BLM  would  not  approve  any  ground-disturbing 
activities  that  may  affect  any  such  properties  or 
resources  until  it  completes  its  obligations  under 
applicable  requirements  of  the  NHPA  and  other 
authorities.  The  BLM  may  require  modification  to 
exploration  or  development  proposals  to  protect 
such  properties,  or  disapprove  any  activity  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  adverse  effects  that  cannot  be 
successfully  avoided,  minimized  or  mitigated. 


Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  not  be 
allowed  in  order  to  protect  sage-grouse  leks,  designated 
sensitive  species,  bald  eagle  nest  sites  and  nesting 
habitat,  streams  and  riparian/wetland  areas,  soils  on 
slopes  40%  and  greater,  and  developed  recreation  areas. 


No  Surface-Disturbing  or  Disruptive  Activities  - 
Alternative  C 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Leks  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  sage-grouse  leks. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within 
identified  habitat  or  within  1/4  mile  of  active  nests. 

Bald  Eagle  Nest  Sites  and  Nesting  Habitat  - 
Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1/2  mile  of  known  bald  eagle  nest 
sites  that  have  been  active  within  the  past  7 years. 

Streams  and  Riparian/Wetland  Areas  - Surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited  within 
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1,000  feet  of  the  channel  of  ephemeral,  intermittent, 
and  perennial  streams,  or  within  1,000  feet  of 
riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities 
would  be  prohibited  on  slopes  40%  and  greater. 

Recreation  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  the  line  of  sight/sound  or  300  feet 
(whichever  is  closer)  of  developed  recreation  areas 
and  undeveloped  recreation  areas  receiving 
concentrated  public  use.  Work-over  types  of 
operations  would  be  limited  to  weekdays,  except  for 
emergency  situations  when  operations  would  be 
allowed. 


Alternative  D 

The  existing  lease  stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by 
implementing  reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under 
BLM’s  authority  to  protect  the  objects  in  the  Monument. 
The  conditions  of  approval  would  apply  to  all  the  oil  and 
gas  lease  acreage  (42,805  acres)  in  the  Monument  (Table 
2.24).  The  conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied  to 
the  APD  after  an  onsite  evaluation  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  specific  resource  and  after  considering  the 
waivers,  exceptions  and  modifications  listed  in  Appendix 
O.l.  The  current  stipulations  (Form  3109-1)  would 
apply  to  the  portions  of  five  of  the  12  West  HiLine  leases 
that  are  outside  the  Monument  (2,454  acres). 

Seasonal  or  distance  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  oil 
and  gas  activities  to  protect  sage-grouse  nesting  areas 
and  winter  habitat,  active  nests  of  designated  sensitive 
species,  big  game  winter  range  and  bighorn  sheep 
distribution. 


Timing  - Alternative  D 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Nesting  Zone  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 

prohibited  from  March  1 to  June  15  in  sage-grouse 

nesting  habitat  within  2 miles  of  a lek.  This 

condition  would  not  apply  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  production  facilities. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 

prohibited  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 within 
winter  habitat  for  sage-grouse.  This  condition 
would  not  apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  production  facilities. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 
March  1 to  August  1 within  1/4  mile  of  active  nests. 


Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 

December  1 to  May  15  within  winter  range  for  mule 
deer,  elk  and  antelope.  This  condition  would  not 
apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 

production  facilities. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 

December  1 to  March  31  within  bighorn  sheep 

distribution  areas.  This  condition  would  not  apply 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  production 
facilities. 


Controlled  surface  use  conditions  would  be  applied  to 
protect  most  soils,  visual  resources  in  Class  II,  III  and  IV 
areas  and  cultural  resources. 


Controlled  Surface  Use  - Alternative  D 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Prior  to  surface-disturbing 
activities  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes 
20%  and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or 
slumping  soils,  a certified  engineering  and 
reclamation  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
authorized  officer.  This  plan  must  demonstrate  how 
the  following  would  be  accomplished: 

- Site  productivity  would  be  restored. 

- Surface  runoff  would  be  adequately  controlled. 

- The  site  and  adjacent  areas  would  be  protected 
from  accelerated  erosion,  such  as  rilling, 
gullying,  piping,  slope  failure,  and  mass  wasting. 

- Nearby  watercourses  would  be  protected  from 
sedimentation.  Water  quality  and  quantity  would 
be  in  conformance  with  state  and  federal  water 
quality  laws. 

- Surface-disturbing  activities  would  not  be 
conducted  during  extended  wet  periods. 

- Construction  or  reclamation  would  not  be 
allowed  when  soils  are  frozen. 

The  operator  must  also  provide  an  evaluation  of  past 
practices  on  similar  terrain  and  be  able  to 
demonstrate  success  under  similar  conditions. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  II  - All 
surface  disturbing  activities,  semi-permanent  and 
permanent  facilities  in  VRM  Class  II  would  utilize 
proper  site  selection;  reduction  of  soil  and 
vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over 
time,  return  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape. 

Historic  Properties  and/or  Cultural  Resources  - 
The  affected  area  may  be  found  to  contain  historic 
properties  and/or  resources  protected  under  the 
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National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA), 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act, 
E.O.  13007,  or  other  statutes  and  executive  orders. 
The  BLM  would  not  approve  any  ground-disturbing 
activities  that  may  affect  any  such  properties  or 
resources  until  it  completes  its  obligations  under 
applicable  requirements  of  the  NHPA  and  other 
authorities.  The  BLM  may  require  modification  to 
exploration  or  development  proposals  to  protect 
such  properties,  or  disapprove  any  activity  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  adverse  effects  that  cannot  be 
successfully  avoided,  minimized  or  mitigated. 


Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  not  be 
allowed  in  order  to  protect  sage-grouse  leks,  black-tailed 
prairie  dogs,  designated  sensitive  species,  bald  eagle  nest 
sites  and  nesting  habitat,  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas, 
streams  and  riparian/wetland  areas,  soils  on  slopes  40% 
and  greater,  visual  resources  in  VRM  Class  I areas  and 
developed  recreation  areas. 


No  Surface-Disturbing  or  Disruptive  Activities  - 
Alternative  D 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Leks  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  sage-grouse  leks. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  prairie  dog  towns  if  an  activity  would 
adversely  impact  prairie  dogs  and/or  associated 
species. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within 
identified  crucial  habitat  and  within  1/4  mile  of 
active  nests. 

Bald  Eagle  Nest  Sites  and  Nesting  Habitat  - 
Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1/2  mile  of  known  bald  eagle  nest 
sites  that  have  been  active  within  the  past  7 years 
and  within  riparian  area  nesting  habitat. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas.  This  condition  would 
not  apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
production  facilities. 

Streams  and  Riparian/Wetland  Areas  - Surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  the  channels  of  ephemeral,  intermittent,  and 
perennial  streams,  or  within  1/4  mile  of  the  outer 
margins  of  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 


Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities 
would  be  prohibited  on  slopes  40%  and  greater. 
This  would  apply  to  locations,  facilities  and  roads. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  I - 
Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited 
in  VRM  Class  I areas. 

Recreation  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  the  line  of  sight/sound  or  300  feet 
(whichever  is  closer)  of  developed  recreation  areas 
and  undeveloped  recreation  areas  receiving 
concentrated  public  use.  Work-over  types  of 
operations,  like  well  fraccing  or  maintenance,  would 
be  limited  to  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Thursdays. 


Alternatives  E and  Enl 

Surface  disturbance  would  not  be  allowed  on  any  of  the 
12  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  regardless  if  the  land 
is  inside  or  outside  the  Monument  (Table  2.24).  This 
includes  the  entire  leasehold  (12,782  acres).  APDs  on 
these  leases  would  not  be  processed. 

This  alternative  would  also  consider  the  environmental 
effects  of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine  leases  or  the 
No  Lease  Alternative;  a sub-alternative  identified  as 
Alternative  ENL. 

Conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied  to  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  for  the  31  non-West 
HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument  (32,477 
acres).  The  conditions  of  approval  would  not  be  subject 
to  waivers,  exceptions,  and  modifications.  Table  2.24 
and  Appendix  O.l  provide  more  information  about  these 
leases.  The  conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied  at 
the  activity  level  phase,  after  an  onsite  evaluation 
indicates  the  presence  of  the  specific  resource. 
Application  of  these  conditions  of  approval  would 
effectively  eliminate  any  surface  disturbance  on  these 
leases  in  the  Monument. 

Surface  use  would  be  controlled  to  protect  cultural 
resources. 


Controlled  Surface  Use  - Alternative  E 

Historic  Properties  and/or  Cultural  Resources  - 
The  affected  area  may  be  found  to  contain  historic 
properties  and/or  resources  protected  under  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA), 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act, 
E.O.  13007,  or  other  statutes  and  executive  orders. 
The  BLM  would  not  approve  any  ground-disturbing 
activities  that  may  affect  any  such  properties  or 
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resources  until  it  completes  its  obligations  under 
applicable  requirements  of  the  NHPA  and  other 
authorities.  The  BLM  may  require  modification  to 
exploration  or  development  proposals  to  protect 
such  properties,  or  disapprove  any  activity  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  adverse  effects  that  cannot  be 
successfully  avoided,  minimized  or  mitigated. 


Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  not  be 
allowed  in  order  to  protect  sage-grouse  leks,  nesting 
areas  and  winter  habitat,  black-tailed  prairie  dogs, 
designated  sensitive  species,  bald  eagle  nest  sites  and 
nesting  habitat,  big  game  winter  range,  bighorn  sheep 
distribution,  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas,  streams  and 
riparian/wetland  areas,  soils  on  slopes  20%  and  greater, 
visual  resources  and  developed  recreation  sites. 


No  Surface -Disturbing  or  Disruptive  Activities  - 
Alternative  E 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Leks  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  2 
miles  of  sage-grouse  leks. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Nesting  Zone  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 

prohibited  within  2 miles  of  sage-grouse  leks. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 

prohibited  within  winter  habitat  for  sage-grouse. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  prairie  dog  towns. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within 
identified  crucial  habitat  and  within  1/2  mile  of 
active  nests. 

Bald  Eagle  Nest  Sites  and  Nesting  Habitat  - 
Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1/2  mile  of  known  bald  eagle  nest 
sites  that  have  been  active  within  the  past  7 years 
and  within  riparian  area  nesting  habitat. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within 
winter  range  for  elk,  mule  deer,  and  antelope. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within 
bighorn  sheep  distribution  areas. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1 


mile  of  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas,  if  such 
activities  would  adversely  impact  lamb  survival. 

Streams  and  Riparian/Wetland  Areas  - Surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  the  channels  of  ephemeral,  intermittent,  and 
perennial  streams,  or  within  1/4  mile  of  the  outer 
margins  of  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities 
would  be  prohibited  on  slopes  20%  and  greater. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Classes  I and 
II  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  in  VRM  Class  I and  II  areas. 

Recreation  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  the  line  of  sight/sound  or  300  feet 
(whichever  is  closer)  of  developed  recreation  areas 
and  undeveloped  recreation  areas  receiving 
concentrated  public  use.  Work-over  types  of 
operations,  like  well  fraccing  or  maintenance,  would 
be  limited  to  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Thursdays. 


Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  existing  lease  stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by 
implementing  reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under 
BLM’s  authority  to  protect  the  objects  in  the  Monument. 
The  conditions  of  approval  would  apply  to  all  the  oil  and 
gas  lease  acreage  (42,805  acres)  in  the  Monument  (Table 
2.24).  The  conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied  to 
the  APD  after  an  onsite  evaluation  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  specific  resource  and  after  considering  the 
waivers,  exceptions  and  modifications  listed  in  Appendix 
O.l.  The  current  APD  review  process  would  be  utilized, 
which  includes  a 30-day  posting  period  for  public  review 
of  the  proposal.  The  current  stipulations  (Form  3109-1) 
would  apply  to  the  portions  of  five  of  the  12  West 
HiLine  leases  that  are  outside  the  Monument  (2,454 
acres). 

Seasonal  or  distance  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  oil 
and  gas  activities  to  protect  sage-grouse  nesting  areas 
and  winter  habitat,  active  ferruginous  hawk  nests,  big 
game  winter  range,  and  bighorn  sheep  distribution  and 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas. 


Timing  - Alternative  F 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Nesting  Zone  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  from  March  1 to  June  15  in  sage-grouse 
nesting  habitat  within  2 miles  of  a lek.  Travel  on 
identified  designated  roads  may  include  these 
timing  restrictions  or  limited  site  visits. 
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Greater  Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat  - Surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  from  December  1 to  March  31  within 
winter  habitat  for  sage-grouse.  This  condition 
would  not  apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  production  facilities.  Travel  on  identified 
designated  roads  may  include  these  timing 
restrictions  or  limited  site  visits. 

Ferruginous  Hawk  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 

March  1 to  August  1 within  1/2  mile  of  active 

ferruginous  hawk  nest  sites. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 

December  1 to  March  31  within  winter  range  for 
elk.  mule  deer,  and  antelope.  Travel  on  identified 
designated  roads  may  include  these  timing 
restrictions  or  limited  site  visits. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 

December  1 to  March  31  within  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  areas.  Travel  on  identified  designated 
roads  may  include  these  timing  restrictions  or 
limited  site  visits. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from 
April  1 to  June  15  within  bighorn  sheep  lambing 
areas.  Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  may 
include  these  timing  restrictions  or  limited  site 
visits. 


Controlled  surface  use  conditions  would  be  applied  to 
protect  black-tailed  prairie  dogs,  designated  sensitive 
species,  most  soils,  visual  resources  in  VRM  Class  II,  III 
and  IV  areas  and  cultural  resources. 


Controlled  Surface  Use  - Alternative  F 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/4  mile  of  prairie  dog  towns,  if  an  activity 
would  adversely  impact  prairie  dogs  and/or 
associated  species. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or 
excluded  within  1/4  mile  of  the  proposed  site  or  the 
activity  delayed  90  days  within  identified  crucial 
habitat  or  active  nests. 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Prior  to  surface-disturbing 
activities  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes 
20%  and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or 


slumping  soils,  a certified  engineering  and 
reclamation  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
authorized  officer.  This  plan  must  demonstrate  how 
the  following  would  be  accomplished: 

- Site  productivity  would  be  restored. 

- Surface  runoff  would  be  adequately  controlled. 

- The  site  and  adjacent  areas  would  be  protected 
from  accelerated  erosion,  such  as  rilling, 
gullying,  piping,  slope  failure,  and  mass  wasting. 

- Nearby  watercourses  would  be  protected  from 
sedimentation.  Water  quality  and  quantity  would 
be  in  conformance  with  state  and  federal  water 
quality  laws. 

- Surface-disturbing  activities  would  not  be 
conducted  during  extended  wet  periods. 

- Construction  or  reclamation  would  not  be 
allowed  when  soils  are  frozen. 

The  operator  must  also  provide  an  evaluation  of  past 
practices  on  similar  terrain  and  be  able  to 
demonstrate  success  under  similar  conditions. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Classes  II,  III 
and  IV  - All  surface  disturbing  activities,  semi- 
permanent and  permanent  facilities  in  VRM  Classes 
II,  III  and  IV  would  utilize  proper  site  selection; 
reduction  of  soil  and  vegetative  disturbance;  choice 
of  color;  and  over  time,  return  the  disturbed  area  to 
a natural  landscape. 

Historic  Properties  and/or  Cultural  Resources  - 
The  affected  area  may  be  found  to  contain  historic 
properties  and/or  resources  protected  under  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA), 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act, 
E.O.  13007,  or  other  statutes  and  executive  orders. 
The  BLM  would  not  approve  any  ground-disturbing 
activities  that  may  affect  any  such  properties  or 
resources  until  it  completes  its  obligations  under 
applicable  requirements  of  the  NHPA  and  other 
authorities.  The  BLM  may  require  modification  to 
exploration  or  development  proposals  to  protect 
such  properties,  or  disapprove  any  activity  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  adverse  effects  that  cannot  be 
successfully  avoided,  minimized  or  mitigated. 


Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  not  be 
allowed  in  order  to  protect  sage-grouse  leks,  bald  eagle 
nest  sites  and  nesting  habitat,  streams  and 
riparian/wetland  areas,  soils  on  slopes  40%  and  greater, 
visual  resources  in  VRM  Class  I areas  and  developed 
recreation  areas. 
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No  Surface-Disturbing  or  Disruptive  Activities  - 
Alternative  F 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  Leks  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  within  1/4 
mile  of  active  sage-grouse  leks. 

Bald  Eagle  Nest  Sites  and  Nesting  Habitat  - 
Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1/2  mile  of  known  bald  eagle  nest 
sites  that  have  been  active  within  the  past  7 years,  if 
disturbance  could  cause  nest  abandonment  or 
failure. 

Streams,  Riparian/Wetland  Areas,  and  100-Year 
Floodplains  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would 
be  prohibited  within  100-year  floodplains  or  within 
500  feet  of  the  channels  of  ephemeral,  intermittent, 
and  perennial  streams,  or  within  500  feet  of  the 
outer  margins  of  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Soils/Steep  Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities 
would  be  prohibited  on  slopes  40  percent  and 
greater. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  I - 
Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited  in 
VRM  Class  I areas. 

Recreation  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  the  line  of  sight/sound  or  300  feet 
(whichever  is  closer)  of  developed  recreation  areas 
(Level  1,  2,  and  3 sites)  and  undeveloped  recreation 
areas  receiving  concentrated  public  use.  Work-over 
types  of  operations  would  be  limited  to  weekdays, 
except  for  emergency  situations  when  operations 
would  be  allowed. 


Natural  Gas  Operations 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Seismic  Operations  - Planned  off-road  seismic 
operations  must  demonstrate  that  proposed  transportation 
and  exploration  methods  would  minimize  the  potential 
for  creating  new  roads  or  trails.  All  seismic  activities 
would  be  subject  to  the  wildlife  mitigation  measures 
discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Seismic  operations 
would  follow  the  current  regulations,  including  43  CFR 
3150  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book. 

Drilling  Operations  - The  BLM  would  be  consistent 
with  the  state  spacing  requirements  and  current  Board 
Orders  for  the  Leroy  and  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Fields. 
Currently,  one  well  is  allowed  per  half  section  within  the 
Leroy  Gas  Field  and  one  well  per  section  is  allowed 
within  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Field  (Appendix 


0.2).  Each  field  contains  multiple  exceptions  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled  per  half  section/sections  or 
location  exceptions.  Changes,  exceptions  or 
modifications  would  be  allowed  to  maximize  the 
extraction  of  the  natural  gas  resource. 

Drilling  operations  would  follow  current  regulations, 
including  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order 
No.  2 (Drilling  operations),  American  Petroleum 
Institute  (API)  recommended  practices,  BMPs 
(Appendix  K)  and  standard  operating  procedures, 
including  surface  operating  standards  for  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  (BLM  and  USFS,  referred 
to  as  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book).  Other  BMPs 
could  be  considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques 
or  new  technology  develop  over  time. 

Administrative  access  on  resource  roads  for  natural  gas 
operations  would  be  allowed  with  no  restrictions. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Production  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  required  to 
follow  standard  operating  procedures;  43  CFR  3164.1 
Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  3 (Site  security),  No.  5 
(Measurement  of  gas),  and  No.  7 (Disposal  of  produced 
water);  and  BMPs  (Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could  be 
considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new 
technology  develop  over  time. 

The  placement  and  construction  of  pipelines  would 
follow  standards  consistent  with  the  2006  Gold  Book 
(BFM  and  USFS  the  4th  Edition)  and  operating 
procedures,  including  allowing  cross-country  pipelines. 

Administrative  access  on  resource  roads  would  be 
allowed  with  no  restrictions. 

Plugging  and  Reclamation  Operations  - When  wells 
are  determined  to  have  no  commercial  value,  they  must 
be  plugged  according  to  regulations  at  43  CFR  3162.3-4 
and  3164.1,  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  1 (effective 
May  7,  2007),  and  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  2 that 
cover  minimum  requirements  for  plugging  operations  for 
federal  wells  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book.  All 
federal  wells  are  required  to  have  an  approved  plugging 
plan  prior  to  initiating  the  work  to  plug  the  well 
(Appendix  0.3). 

Reclamation  would  follow  BMPs  and  standard  operating 
procedures  (Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could  be 
considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new 
technology  develop  over  time.  Previously  disturbed  sites 
(i.e.,  current  wells  with  final  abandonment  notices  with 
less  than  100%  reclamation)  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim 
naturally. 

Alternative  B 

Seismic  Operations  - Planned  off-road  seismic 
operations  must  demonstrate  that  proposed  transportation 
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and  exploration  methods  would  minimize  the  potential 
for  creating  new  roads  or  trails.  All  seismic  activities 
would  be  subject  to  the  wildlife  mitigation  measures 
discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Seismic  operations 
would  follow  the  current  regulations,  including  43  CFR 
3150  and  the  4Ih  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book. 

Drilling  Operations  - The  BLM  would  limit  spacing  to 
no  more  than  four  well  locations/sites  per  section, 
subject  to  other  siting  criteria  (i.e.,  visual  resources, 
sensitive  wildlife  species  and  slope/soil  concerns). 
Changes,  exceptions  or  modifications  would  be  allowed 
in  the  interest  of  maximizing  the  extraction  of  the  natural 
gas  resource. 

Drilling  operations  would  follow  current  regulations, 
including  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order 
No.  2 (Drilling  operations),  API  recommended  practices, 
BMPs  (Appendix  K)  and  standard  operating  procedures, 
including  surface  operating  standards  for  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  (BLM  and  USFS,  referred 
to  as  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book).  Other  BMPs 
could  be  considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques 
or  new  technology  develop  over  time. 

Only  the  minimal  amount  of  surface  disturbance  would 
be  permitted  for  drilling  and  production  phases.  The 
disturbed  area  would  be  confined  to  an  acceptable  (safe) 
area/space  based  on  the  type  of  operation.  The  objective 
would  be  to  achieve  a desired  effect  on  the  land  with 
minimum  disturbance  by  using  low  impact  drilling 
technology,  developing  multiple  wells  from  one  location 
or  staying  away  from  problem  areas.  This  would  include 
the  access  to  a drilling  site.  The  objective  would  be  to 
reduce  impacts,  avoiding  areas  that  could  be  subject  to 
high  impacts  and  locating  the  operation  away  from 
sensitive  areas. 

Administrative  access  on  resource  roads  for  natural  gas 
operations  would  be  allowed  with  no  restrictions. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Production  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  required  to 
follow  standard  operating  procedures;  the  4th  Edition, 
2006  Gold  Book,  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Order  No.  3 (Site  security)  and  No.  5 (Measurement  of 
gas);  and  BMPs  (Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could  be 
considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new 
technology  develop  over  time. 

Pipeline  placement  and  construction  would  follow 
standards  consistent  with  the  Gold  Book  (BLM  and 
USFS,  the  4th  Edition)  and  operating  procedures, 
including  allowing  cross-country  pipelines. 

The  BLM  would  require  operators  to  utilize  BMPs  and 
wildlife  mitigation  on  all  gas  compressors  for  noise 
control  (Appendix  K and  Appendix  R.l).  Compression 
facilities  requiring  more  than  1/10  acre  (total  surface 


disturbance)  would  not  be  allowed  on  BLM  land. 
Pumping  units  would  be  allowed,  provided  all  noise 
producing  mechanisms  could  be  mitigated  to  acceptable 
levels  for  wildlife  considerations  (Appendix  R.l). 
Fencing,  meter/well  sheds,  risers,  well  head  equipment 
and  water  disposal  pits  would  be  allowed. 

Water  disposal  would  follow  current  regulations  and 
standard  operating  procedures  (43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore 
Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  7 (Disposal  of  produced  water)). 
Water  disposal  pits  would  be  sized  according  to  water 
production  with  sloped  berms  into  the  pit.  All 
containment  systems  would  require  wildlife  escape 
ramps  where  necessary.  For  wells  in  the  Monument, 
only  two  trips  per  month  would  be  authorized  to 
transport  water  off  site.  Exceptions  would  be  considered 
on  a case-by-case  basis.  The  operator  would  have  the 
option  to  dispose  of  the  water  via  a pipeline  to  an 
approved  facility,  disposal  pits  (including  tanks)  or  in  an 
approved  water  disposal  well  if  these  other  options  are 
not  viable. 

Administrative  access  on  resource  roads  would  be 
allowed  with  no  restrictions. 

Plugging  and  Reclamation  Operations  - When  wells 
are  determined  to  have  no  commercial  value,  they  must 
be  plugged  according  to  regulations  at  43  CFR  3162.3-4 
and  3164.1,  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  1 (effective 
May  7,  2007),  and  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  2 that 
cover  minimum  requirements  for  plugging  operations  for 
federal  wells  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book.  All 
federal  wells  are  required  to  have  an  approved  plugging 
plan  prior  to  initiating  the  work  to  plug  the  well 
(Appendix  0.3). 

Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures  and  BMPs  (Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could 
be  considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new 
technology  develop  over  time.  When  reclamation 
activities  could  cause  more  surface  disturbance  and 
natural  reclamation  is  possible,  disturbed  surfaces  would 
be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally.  The  reclamation 
standards  would  minimize  erosion  and  establish  native 
vegetation. 

Alternative  C 

Seismic  Operations  - Seismic  operations  (vehicle 
activity)  would  be  restricted  to  designated  roads. 
Exceptions  would  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  data  needed  to  identify  the 
resource  and  the  operator’s  ability  to  mitigate  surface 
disturbance.  All  seismic  activities  would  be  subject  to 
the  wildlife  mitigation  measures  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  Gravity-type  surveys  would  be  allowed  on  road 
and  only  via  foot  off-road.  Seismic  operations  would 
follow  the  current  regulations,  including  43  CFR  3150 
and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book. 
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Drilling  Operations  - The  BLM  would  be  consistent 
with  the  state  spacing  requirements  and  current  Board 
Orders  for  the  Leroy  and  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Fields. 
Currently,  one  well  is  allowed  per  half  section  within  the 
Leroy  Gas  Field  and  one  well  per  section  is  allowed 
within  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Field.  Each  field 
contains  multiple  exceptions  for  additional  wells  to  be 
drilled  per  half  section/sections  or  location  exceptions. 
Changes,  exceptions  or  modifications  are  allowed  to 
maximize  the  extraction  of  the  natural  gas  resource. 

Drilling  operations  would  follow  current  regulations, 
including  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order 
No.  2 (Drilling  operations),  API  recommended  practices, 
BMPs  (Appendix  K)  and  standard  operating  procedures, 
including  surface  operating  standards  for  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  (BLM  and  USFS,  referred 
to  as  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book).  Other  BMPs 
could  be  considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques 
or  new  technology  develop  over  time. 

Only  the  minimal  amount  of  surface  disturbance  would 
be  permitted  for  drilling  and  production  phases.  The 
disturbed  area  would  be  confined  to  an  acceptable  (safe) 
area/space  based  on  the  type  of  operation.  The  goal 
would  be  to  achieve  a desired  effect  on  the  land  with 
minimum  disturbance  by  using  low  impact  drilling 
technology,  developing  multiple  wells  from  one  location 
or  staying  away  from  problem  areas.  This  would  include 
the  access  to  a drilling  site.  The  goals  would  be  to 
reduce  impacts,  avoiding  areas  that  could  be  subject  to 
high  impacts  and  locating  the  operation  away  from 
sensitive  areas. 

Vehicle  activity  would  be  restricted  to  designated  roads. 
Exceptions  would  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  data  needed  to  identify  the 
resource  and  the  operator’s  ability  to  mitigate  surface 
disturbance. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Production  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  required  to 
follow  standard  operating  procedures;  the  4th  Edition, 
2006  Gold  Book,  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Order  No.  3 (Site  security)  and  No.  5 (Measurement  of 
gas);  and  BMPs  (Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could  be 
considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new 
technology  develop  over  time. 

Pipeline  locations  would  be  restricted  to  existing 
disturbance  or  the  least  intrusive  disturbance. 

The  BLM  would  require  operators  to  utilize  BMPs  and 
wildlife  mitigation  on  all  gas  compressors  for  noise 
control  (Appendix  K and  Appendix  R.l).  Compression 
facilities  requiring  more  than  1/10  acre  (total  surface 
disturbance)  would  not  be  allowed  on  BLM  land. 
Pumping  units  would  be  allowed,  provided  all  noise 
producing  mechanisms  could  be  mitigated  to  acceptable 


levels  for  wildlife  considerations  (Appendix  R.l). 
Fencing,  meter/well  sheds,  risers,  well  head  equipment 
and  water  disposal  pits  would  be  allowed. 

Water  disposal  would  follow  current  regulations  (43 
CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  7 (Disposal 
of  produced  water))  and  standard  operating  procedures. 
Water  disposal  pits  would  be  sized  according  to  water 
production  with  sloped  berms  into  the  pit.  All 
containment  systems  would  require  wildlife  escape 
ramps  where  necessary.  For  wells  in  the  Monument, 
only  two  trips  per  month  would  be  authorized  to 
transport  water  off  site.  Exceptions  would  be  considered 
on  a case-by-case  basis.  The  operator  would  have  the 
option  to  dispose  of  the  water  via  a pipeline  to  an 
approved  facility,  disposal  pits  including  tanks  or  in  an 
approved  water  disposal  well  if  these  other  options  are 
not  viable. 

Vehicle  activity  would  be  restricted  to  designated  roads. 
Exceptions  would  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  data  needed  to  identify  the 
resource  and  the  operator’s  ability  to  mitigate  surface 
disturbance. 

Plugging  and  Reclamation  Operations  - When  wells 
are  determined  to  have  no  commercial  value,  they  must 
be  plugged  according  to  regulations  at  43  CFR  3162.3-4 
and  3164.1,  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  1 (effective 
May  7,  2007),  and  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  2 that 
cover  minimum  requirements  for  plugging  operations  for 
federal  wells  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book.  All 
federal  wells  are  required  to  have  an  approved  plugging 
plan  prior  to  initiating  the  work  to  plug  the  well 
(Appendix  0.3). 

Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures.  When  reclamation  activities  could  cause 
more  surface  disturbance  and  natural  reclamation  is 
possible,  disturbed  surfaces  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim 
naturally.  The  reclamation  standards  would  minimize 
erosion  and  establish  native  vegetation. 

Alternative  D 

Seismic  Operations  - Only  helicopter-supported 
seismic  activities  would  be  allowed  in  specific  areas.  All 
seismic  activities  would  be  subject  to  the  wildlife 
mitigation  measures  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
Gravity-type  surveys  would  be  allowed  on  road  and  only 
via  foot  off-road.  Seismic  operations  would  follow  the 
current  regulations,  including  43  CFR  3150  and  the  4th 
Edition,  2006  Gold  Book. 

Drilling  Operations  - The  BLM  would  be  consistent 
with  current  state  spacing  requirements  and  current 
Board  Orders  for  the  Leroy  and  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas 
Fields.  Currently,  one  well  is  allowed  per  half  section 
within  the  Leroy  Gas  Field  and  one  well  per  section  is 
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allowed  within  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Field.  Each 
field  contains  multiple  exceptions  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled  per  half  section/sections  or  location 
exceptions. 

Drilling  operations  would  follow  current  regulations, 
including  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order 
No.  2 (Drilling  operations),  API  recommended  practices, 
BMPs  (Appendix  K)  and  standard  operating  procedures, 
including  surface  operating  standards  for  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  (BLM  and  USFS,  referred 
to  as  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book).  Other  BMPs 
could  be  considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques 
or  new  technology  develop  over  time. 

Only  the  minimal  amount  of  surface  disturbance  would 
be  permitted  for  drilling  and  production  phases.  The 
disturbed  area  would  be  confined  to  an  acceptable  (safe) 
area/space  based  on  the  type  of  operation.  The  goals 
would  be  to  achieve  a desired  effect  on  the  land  with 
minimum  disturbance  by  using  low  impact  drilling 
technology,  developing  multiple  wells  from  one  location 
or  staying  away  from  problem  areas.  This  would  include 
the  access  to  a drilling  site.  The  goals  would  be  to 
reduce  impacts,  avoiding  areas  that  could  be  subject  to 
high  impacts,  and  locating  the  operation  away  from 
sensitive  areas. 

Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  would  be  restricted 
to  the  minimal  vehicle  size  and  type  needed  for  the  job. 
Due  to  resource  issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be 
applied  to  site  visits. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Production  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  required  to 
follow  standard  operating  procedures;  the  4th  Edition, 
2006  Gold  Book,  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Order  No.  3 (Site  security)  and  No.  5 (Measurement  of 
gas);  and  BMPs  (Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could  be 
considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new 
technology  develop  over  time. 

Pipeline  placement  and  construction  would  be  restricted 
to  existing  disturbance  or  access  roads. 

The  BLM  would  require  operators  to  utilize  BMPs  and 
wildlife  mitigation  on  all  gas  compressors  for  noise 
control  (Appendix  K and  Appendix  R.l).  Compression 
facilities  requiring  more  than  1/10  acre  (total  surface 
disturbance)  would  not  be  allowed  on  BLM  land. 
Pumping  units  would  be  allowed,  provided  all  noise 
producing  mechanisms  could  be  mitigated  to  acceptable 
levels  for  wildlife  considerations  (Appendix  R.l). 
Fencing,  meter/well  sheds,  risers,  well  head  equipment 
and  water  disposal  pits  would  be  allowed. 

Water  disposal  would  follow  current  regulations  and 
standard  operating  procedures  (43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore 
Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  7 (Disposal  of  produced  water)). 


Water  disposal  pits  would  be  sized  according  to  water 
production  with  no  berms  into  the  pit  (vertical  sides) 
reducing  surface  disturbance.  All  containment  systems 
would  require  wildlife  escape  ramps.  For  each  well  there 
would  be  a limit  of  no  more  than  five  barrels  of  water  per 
day.  For  wells  in  the  Monument,  no  water  would  be 
transported  via  tanker.  The  operator  would  have  the 
option  to  dispose  of  the  water  via  a pipeline  to  an 
approved  facility,  disposal  pits  including  tanks,  or  in  an 
approved  water  disposal  well  if  these  other  options  are 
not  viable. 

Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  would  be  restricted 
to  the  minimal  vehicle  size  and  type  needed  for  the  job. 
Due  to  resource  issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be 
applied  to  site  visits. 

Plugging  and  Reclamation  Operations  - When  wells 
are  determined  to  have  no  commercial  value,  they  must 
be  plugged  according  to  regulations  at  43  CFR  3162.3-4 
and  3164.1,  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  1 (effective 
May  7,  2007),  and  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  2 that 
cover  minimum  requirements  for  plugging  operations  for 
federal  wells  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book.  All 
federal  wells  are  required  to  have  an  approved  plugging 
plan  prior  to  initiating  the  work  to  plug  the  well 
(Appendix  0.3). 

The  reclamation  standards  would  attempt  to  recapture  an 
area’s  pre-disturbance  appearance.  When  the 
disturbance  exceeds  1/10  acre,  the  area  would  be 
recontoured  and  revegetated. 

Alternative  E 

Seismic  Operations  - Only  helicopter-supported 
seismic  activities  would  be  allowed  in  specific  areas.  All 
seismic  activities  would  be  subject  to  the  wildlife 
mitigation  measures  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
Gravity-type  surveys  would  be  allowed  on  road  and  only 
via  foot  off-road.  Seismic  operations  would  follow  the 
current  regulations,  including  43  CFR  3150  and  the  4th 
Edition,  2006  Gold  Book. 

Drilling  Operations  - The  BLM  would  reduce  spacing 
in  specific  areas  where  necessary  from  two  wells  per 
section  to  one  well  per  section.  Changes,  exceptions  or 
modifications  would  be  allowed. 

Although  applying  the  referenced  conditions  of  approval 
would  effectively  eliminate  the  potential  for  new  surface 
disturbance  on  the  leases  within  the  Monument,  drilling 
operations  (surface  disturbance)  could  be  allowed  for 
those  wells  proposed  to  be  drilled  outside  of  the 
Monument  on  the  non-West  HiLine  leases.  Drilling 
operations  would  follow  current  regulations  for  those 
wells  proposed  to  be  drilled  outside  of  the  Monument. 
This  would  include  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Order  No.  2 (Drilling  operations),  API  recommended 
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practices,  BMPs  (Appendix  K)  and  standard  operating 
procedures  including  surface  operating  standards  for 
natural  gas  exploration  and  development  (BLM  and 
USFS,  referred  to  as  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book). 
Other  BMPs  could  be  considered  and  implemented  if 
new  techniques  or  new  technology  develop  over  time. 

In  reference  to  those  wells  outside  of  the  Monument  on 
the  non-West  HiLine  leases,  only  the  minimal  amount  of 
surface  disturbance  would  be  permitted  for  drilling  and 
production  phases.  The  disturbed  area  would  be 
confined  to  an  acceptable  (safe)  area/space  based  on  the 
type  of  operation.  The  goals  would  be  to  achieve  a 
desired  effect  on  the  land  with  minimum  disturbance  by 
using  low  impact  drilling  technology,  developing 
multiple  wells  from  one  location  or  staying  away  from 
problem  areas.  This  would  include  the  access  to  a 
drilling  site.  The  goals  would  be  to  reduce  impacts, 
avoiding  areas  that  could  be  subject  to  high  impacts  and 
locating  the  operation  away  from  sensitive  areas. 

Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  would  be  restricted 
to  the  minimal  vehicle  size  and  type  needed  for  the  job. 
Due  to  resource  issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be 
applied  to  site  visits. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Production  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  required  to 
follow  standard  operating  procedures;  the  4th  Edition, 
2006  Gold  Book,  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Order  No.  3 (Site  security),  No.  5 (Measurement  of  gas), 
and  No.  7 (Disposal  of  produced  water);  and  BMPs 
(Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could  be  considered  and 
implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new  technology 
develop  over  time. 

Pipeline  placement  and  construction  would  be  restricted 
to  existing  disturbance  or  access  roads. 

The  BLM  would  require  operators  to  utilize  Best 
Available  Control  Technology  (BACT)  on  all  gas 
compressors  for  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  The  BLM 
would  also  require  operators  to  utilize  BMPs  and  wildlife 
mitigation  on  all  gas  compressors  for  noise  control 
(Appendix  K and  Appendix  R.l).  Compression  facilities 
requiring  more  than  1/10  acre  (total  surface  disturbance) 
would  not  be  allowed  on  BLM  land.  Pumping  units 
would  be  allowed,  provided  all  noise  producing 
mechanisms  could  be  mitigated  to  acceptable  levels  for 
wildlife  considerations  (Appendix  R.l).  Lencing, 
meter/well  sheds,  risers,  well  head  equipment  and  water 
disposal  pits  would  be  allowed. 

Water  disposal  pits  would  be  sized  according  to  water 
production  with  no  berms  into  the  pit  (vertical  sides). 
All  containment  systems  would  require  wildlife  escape 
ramps.  For  each  well  there  would  be  a limit  of  no  more 
than  five  barrels  of  water  per  day.  For  wells  in  the 
Monument,  no  water  would  be  transported  via  tanker. 


The  operator  would  have  the  option  to  dispose  of  the 
water  via  pipeline,  disposal  pits  including  tanks,  or  in  a 
water  disposal  well  if  these  other  options  are  not  viable. 

Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  would  be  restricted 
to  the  minimal  vehicle  size  and  type  needed  for  the  job. 
Due  to  resource  issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be 
applied  to  site  visits. 

Plugging  and  Reclamation  Operations  - When  wells 
are  determined  to  have  no  commercial  value,  they  must 
be  plugged  according  to  regulations  at  43  CFR  3162.3-4 
and  3164.1,  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  1 (effective 
May  7,  2007),  and  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  2 that 
cover  minimum  requirements  for  plugging  operations  for 
federal  wells  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book.  All 
federal  wells  are  required  to  have  an  approved  plugging 
plan  prior  to  initiating  the  work  to  plug  the  well 
(Appendix  0.3). 

The  reclamation  standards  would  attempt  to  recapture  an 
area’s  pre-disturbance  appearance.  When  the 
disturbance  exceeds  1/10  acre,  the  area  would  be 
recontoured  and  revegetated. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Seismic  Operations  - All  seismic  activities  would  be 
subject  to  the  wildlife,  soils,  and  visual  resource 
mitigation  measures  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter 
along  with  the  BMPs  discussed  in  Appendix  K.  Other 
BMPs  could  be  considered  and  implemented  if  new 
techniques  or  new  technology  develop  over  time. 
Gravity-type  surveys  would  be  allowed  on  road  and  only 
by  foot  off-road. 

Vibroseis-type  vehicles  would  be  required  to  stay  on 
existing  approved  roads.  If  the  existing  road  system  is 
not  adequate  to  conduct  a survey,  shallow  drill  holes  (5 
to  15  foot  shot  holes)  would  be  allowed  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  survey  using  helicopter  and  ground 
support  (via  foot). 

Vehicle  activity  would  be  restricted  to  designated  roads. 
Exceptions  could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  data  needed  to  identify  the 
resource,  the  operator’s  ability  to  mitigate  surface 
disturbance,  and  if  the  activity  would  not  interfere  with 
the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  protected 
by  the  Monument  Proclamation.  Seismic  operations 
would  follow  the  current  regulations,  including  43  CFR 
3150  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book. 

Drilling  Operations  - Spacing  would  remain  consistent 
with  state  spacing  requirements  and  current  Board 
Orders  for  the  Leroy  and  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Fields. 
Proposals  for  increased  well  densities  would  be  allowed 
for  up  to  one  well  site  per  quarter  section,  subject  to 
siting  criteria  (i.e.,  visual  resources,  sensitive  wildlife 
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species  and  slope/soil  concerns).  Any  more  than  one 
well  per  quarter  section  would  be  directionally  drilled 
from  an  existing  active  well  location  in  the  quarter 
section. 

Drilling  operations  would  follow  current  regulations, 
including  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order 
No.  2 (Drilling  operations),  API  recommended  practices, 
BMPs  (Appendix  K)  and  standard  operating  procedures 
including  surface  operating  standards  for  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  (BLM  and  USFS,  referred 
to  as  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book).  Other  BMPs 
could  be  considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques 
or  new  technology  develop  over  time. 

Only  the  minimal  amount  of  surface  disturbance  would 
be  permitted  for  drilling  and  production  phases.  The 
disturbed  area  would  be  confined  to  an  acceptable  (safe) 
area/space  based  on  the  type  of  operation.  The 
objectives  would  be  to  achieve  a desired  effect  on  the 
land  with  minimum  disturbance  by  using  low  impact 
drilling  technology,  developing  multiple  wells  from  one 
location  or  staying  away  from  problem  areas.  This 
would  include  the  access  to  a drilling  site.  The 
objectives  would  be  to  reduce  impacts,  avoiding  areas 
that  could  be  subject  to  high  impacts,  and  locating  the 
operation  away  from  sensitive  areas. 

Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  would  be  restricted 
to  the  minimal  vehicle  size  and  type  needed  for  the  job. 
Due  to  resource  issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be 
applied  to  site  visits. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Production  facilities  and  equipment  would  be  required  to 
follow  standard  operating  procedures;  the  4th  Edition, 
2006  Gold  Book,  43  CFR  3164.1  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Order  No.  3 (Site  security).  No.  5 (Measurement  of  gas), 
and  No.  7 (Disposal  of  produced  water);  and  BMPs 
(Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could  be  considered  and 
implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new  technology 
develop  over  time. 

Prior  approval  would  be  required  for  pipeline 
installation;  compressor  installation;  water  disposal  pits 
including  any  future  increase  in  size;  pumping  unit 
installation;  well  workovers,  that  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  redrilling,  deepening  a well,  and  performing 
casing  repairs  or  plugbacks;  portable  tanks  for  well 
testing;  or  other  surface  disturbance.  Prior  notification 
would  be  required  for  well  cleanout,  to  replace  or  repair 
tubing,  recomplete  the  well  in  the  same  interval,  and/or 
routine  well  stimulation. 

Portable  tanks  for  well  testing,  as  required  by  the  BLM, 
would  be  temporary  (60  to  90  days)  and  designed  to 
meet  VRM  objectives  in  the  area  including  painting  and 
camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings. 


Pipeline  placement  and  construction  would  be  restricted 
to  existing  disturbance  or  the  least  intrusive  disturbance 
(existing  roads). 

The  BLM  would  require  operators  to  utilize  BMPs  and 
wildlife  mitigation  on  all  gas  compressors  for  noise 
control  (Appendix  K and  Appendix  R.l).  If  feasible, 
large  gas  compressors  or  pumping  units  (long-term  noise 
producers)  would  be  located  outside  the  Monument. 

Gas  compressors,  pumping  units  and  production 
infrastructure  would  be  located  where  they  minimize 
noise  and  visual  impacts  and  comply  with  VRM 
objectives  established  for  the  area.  The  VRM  objectives 
provide  standards  for  the  design  and  development  of 
projects. 

Water  disposal  pits  would  be  sized  according  to  water 
production  with  berms  into  the  pit.  All  containment 
systems  would  require  wildlife  escape  ramps  and/or 
netting  where  necessary.  For  wells  in  the  Monument, 
only  two  trips  per  month  would  be  authorized  to 
transport  water  off  site.  Exceptions  would  be  considered 
on  a case-by-case  basis.  The  operator  would  have  the 
option  to  dispose  of  the  water  via  pipeline  to  an  approved 
facility,  disposal  pits  including  tanks,  or  in  an  approved 
water  disposal  well  if  these  other  options  are  not  viable. 

Travel  on  identified  designated  roads  would  be  restricted 
to  the  minimal  vehicle  size  and  type  needed  for  the  job. 
Due  to  resource  issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be 
applied  to  site  visits.  For  construction  and  heavy  trucks 
related  to  production,  this  alternative  would  restrict 
equipment  that  exceeds  49dB  from  being  within  2 miles 
of  sage-grouse  leks  between  4:00  a.m.  and  8:00  a.m.  and 
from  7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  between  March  1 and  June 
15. 

Plugging  and  Reclamation  Operations  - When  wells 
are  determined  to  have  no  commercial  value,  they  must 
be  plugged  according  to  regulations  at  43  CFR  3162.3-4 
and  3164.1,  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  1 (effective 
May  7,  2007),  and  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Order  No.  2 that 
cover  minimum  requirements  for  plugging  operations  for 
federal  wells  and  the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book.  All 
federal  wells  are  required  to  have  an  approved  plugging 
plan  prior  to  initiating  the  work  to  plug  the  well 
(Appendix  0.3). 

Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  BMPs  and  standard 
operating  procedures  (Appendix  K).  Other  BMPs  could 
be  considered  and  implemented  if  new  techniques  or  new 
technology  develop  over  time.  In  some  areas,  disturbed 
surfaces  (i.e.,  current  wells  with  final  abandonment 
notices  with  less  than  100%  reclamation)  would  be 
allowed  to  reclaim  naturally.  The  intent  of  the 
reclamation  standards  would  be  to  minimize  erosion  and 
establish  native  vegetation. 
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Access  and  Transportation 


The  alternatives  in  this  section  address  the  transportation  system,  including  access  to  and  within  the  Monument  and  the 
use  of  backcountry  airstrips  by  recreationists  and  commercial  users. 


This  section  is  organized  in  the  following  format: 
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Access 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  legal  and 
physical  access  to  and  within  the  Monument  to 
provide  opportunities  for  diverse  activities. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  BLM  would  attempt  to  acquire  public  access 
easements  with  willing  landowners  for  administrative 
and  public  use.  The  BLM  would  cooperate  with  MFWP 
and  private  landowners  to  improve  recreation  access. 
This  may  involve  participation  in  block  management  or 
developing  access  agreements  with  willing  private 
landowners. 

New  resource  roads  for  natural  gas  operations  would  be 
open  to  public  access. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Access  would  be  considered  on  a case-by- 
case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Alternative  B 

The  BLM  would  attempt  to  acquire  public  access 
easements  with  willing  landowners  where  no  legal  public 
access  exists  to  or  within  the  Monument  or  where 
additional  access  is  needed  to  meet  management 
objectives  (Map  F).  The  BLM  would  cooperate  with 
MFWP  and  private  landowners  to  improve  recreation 
access.  This  may  involve  participation  in  block 

management  or  developing  access  agreements  with 
willing  private  landowners. 

The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  the  CMR  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  improve  recreation  access  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Monument  from  the  James  Kipp  Recreation 
Area.  The  BLM  would  also  coordinate  with  Blaine 
County  and  the  Fort  Belknap  Community  Council  to 
improve  recreation  access  across  the  Cow  Island  and 
Timber  Ridge  roads  in  the  northeast  area  of  the 
Monument. 

New  resource  roads  for  natural  gas  operations  would  be 
open  to  public  access. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Alternative  C 

The  BLM  would  attempt  to  acquire  public  access 
easements  with  willing  landowners  where  no  legal  public 
access  exists  to  or  within  the  Monument  (Map  F).  The 


BLM  would  cooperate  with  MFWP  and  private 
landowners  to  improve  recreation  access.  This  may 
involve  participation  in  block  management  or  developing 
access  agreements  with  willing  private  landowners. 

The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  the  CMR  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  improve  recreation  access  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Monument  from  the  James  Kipp  Recreation 
Area.  The  BLM  would  also  coordinate  with  Blaine 
County  and  the  Fort  Belknap  Community  Council  to 
improve  recreation  access  across  the  Cow  Island  and 
Timber  Ridge  roads  in  the  northeast  area  of  the 
Monument. 

The  BLM  would  restrict  general  public  use  of  new 
resource  roads  to  natural  gas  operations.  These 
determinations  about  public  access  to  specified  areas  via 
such  roads  would  be  based  on  resource  conditions  and 
made  in  site-specific  environmental  assessments.  No 
additional  road  access  would  be  granted  to  the  public  in 
the  Ervin  Ridge  WSA. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Alternative  D 

The  BLM  would  not  attempt  to  acquire  new  or  additional 
public  access.  The  BLM  would  cooperate  with  Montana 
Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  private  landowners  to 
maintain  current  recreation  access. 

On  new  resource  roads  to  natural  gas  operations,  the 
BLM  would  restrict  public  access  to  all  sensitive  areas. 
The  public  use  and  permanent  status  of  new  resource 
roads  would  be  addressed  in  a site-specific 
environmental  assessment. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager.  The 
BLM  could  designate  specific  closed  roads  for  use  by 
individuals  with  disabilities,  based  on  demand  or  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Alternative  E 

The  BLM  would  not  attempt  to  acquire  new  or  additional 
public  access.  The  BLM  would  cooperate  with  Montana 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  private  landowners  to 
maintain  current  recreation  access. 

New  resource  roads  for  natural  gas  operations  would  be 
closed  to  public  access. 
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Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-bv-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager.  The 
BLM  could  designate  specific  closed  roads  for  use  by 
individuals  with  disabilities,  based  on  demand  or  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  and 
county  governments  to  improve  public  access  to  BLM 
land.  Easements  or  fee  acquisition  opportunities  would 
only  be  considered  with  willing  landowners  to  enhance 
the  values  of  the  Monument  and  provide  public  access  to 
or  within  the  Monument,  or  additional  public  access  to 
meet  management  objectives,  including  dispersed 
recreation  use  (Map  F). 

The  BLM  would  consider  building  or  rerouting  roads  as 
necessary  for  additional  public  access  to  large  blocks  of 
BLM  land.  The  BLM  would  cooperate  with  Montana 
Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  private  landowners  to 
improve  recreation  access.  This  may  involve 
participation  in  block  management  programs  or 
developing  access  agreements  with  willing  private 
landowners. 

The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  the  CMR  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  improve  recreation  access  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Monument  from  the  James  Kipp  Recreation 
Area.  The  BLM  would  also  coordinate  with  Blaine 
County  and  the  Fort  Belknap  Community  Council  to 
improve  recreation  access  across  the  Cow  Island  and 
Timber  Ridge  roads  in  the  northeast  area  of  the 
Monument. 

New  resource  roads  to  natural  gas  operations  would  be 
closed  for  public  access,  unless  shown  to  meet 
management  objectives  through  a site-specific 
environmental  assessment. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager.  If  the 
need  arises,  the  BLM  could  identify  specific  designated 
closed  roads  as  access  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

BLM  Road  System 

The  BLM’ s goal  is  to  provide  access  to  state 
and  federal  land  and  reasonable  access  for 
private  landowners  while  protecting  the 
features  of  the  Monument.  This  includes  access 
for  administrative  needs  and  authorized  uses  of 
industry  and  government  agencies. 


The  BLM's  goal  is  to  manage  legal  and 
physical  public  access  to  and  within  the 
Monument  to  provide  opportunities  for  diverse 
recreation  activities  ( motorized  and  non- 
motorized)  while  considering  the  surrounding 
regional  recreation  opportunities  in  north- 
central  Montana.  The  Monument  is  a relatively 
small  but  significant  part  of  this  region  and 
cannot  provide  opportunities  for  all 
recreational  activities  on  all  BLM  land  while 
protecting  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
designated. 

Public  use  of  private  roads  that  provide  access  to  BLM 
land  in  the  Monument  must  be  negotiated  with  the 
individual  landowners. 

The  State  of  Montana  provides  access  to  BLM  land  with 
seven  road  segments  that  cross  state  land  and  are 
currently  designated  open  for  public  travel  (Chapter  3, 
Montana  DNRC  Roads  (State  Land)).  All  other  State  of 
Montana  road  segments  that  provide  access  to  BLM  land 
are  currently  closed  to  motorized  travel  unless  covered 
by  a public  access  easement.  The  six  easements  granted 
by  the  State  of  Montana  (DNRC)  are  shown  in  Table 
3.20. 

A road  is  a linear  route  segment  that  can  be  created  by 
the  passage  of  vehicles  (two-track);  constructed; 
improved;  or  maintained  for  motorized  travel.  The 
following  specifications  were  used  to  determine  which 
routes  would  be  inventoried  for  the  Monument 
transportation  plan: 

Motorized  travel  is  not  considered  cross-country  (off 
road)  on  BLM  land  when: 

The  motorized  vehicle  travels  on  constructed 
roads  that  are  maintained  by  the  BLM. 
Constructed  roads  are  often  characterized  with 
cut  and  fill  slopes. 

Motorized  vehicle  use  is  defined  as  clearly 
evident,  two-track  routes  with  regular  travel  and 
continuous  passage  of  motorized  vehicles  over  a 
period  of  years.  A two-track  is  where  perennial 
vegetation  is  devoid  or  scarce,  or  where  wheel 
tracks  are  continuous  depressions  in  the  soil  yet 
evident  to  the  casual  observer  and  are  vegetated. 

BLM  roads  are  classified  into  three  categories  (collector, 
local  and  resource  roads)  and  are  assigned  to  one  of  five 
maintenance  levels.  The  transportation  alternatives 
include  these  BLM  classifications  and  maintenance 
levels  as  described  in  Tables  2.25  and  2.26. 
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Table  2.25 

BLM  Road  Classifications 

Collector  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  provide  primary  access  to  large  blocks  of  land,  and  connect 
with  or  are  extensions  of  a public  road  system.  Collector  roads  accommodate  mixed 
traffic  and  serve  many  uses.  They  generally  receive  the  highest  volume  of  traffic  of  all 
the  roads  in  the  Bureau  road  system.  User  cost,  safety,  comfort,  and  travel  time  are 
primary  road  management  considerations.  Collector  roads  usually  require  application  of 
the  highest  standards  used  by  the  Bureau.  As  a result,  they  have  the  potential  for  creating 
substantial  environmental  impacts  and  often  require  complex  mitigation  procedures. 

Local  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  serve  a smaller  area  than  collectors,  and  connect  to 
collectors  or  a public  road  system.  Local  roads  receive  lower  volumes,  carry  fewer  traffic 
types,  and  generally  serve  fewer  uses.  User  cost,  comfort,  and  travel  time  are  secondary 
to  construction  and  maintenance  cost  considerations.  Low  volume  local  roads  in 
mountainous  terrain,  where  operating  speed  is  reduced  by  effect  of  terrain,  may  be  single- 
lane roads  with  turnouts.  Environmental  impacts  are  reduced  as  steeper  grades,  sharper 
curves,  and  lower  design  speeds  than  would  be  permissible  on  collector  roads  are 
allowable. 

Resource  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  are  spur  roads  that  provide  point  access  and  connect  to  local 
or  collector  roads.  They  carry  very  low  volume  and  accommodate  only  one  or  two  types 
of  use.  Use  restrictions  are  applied  to  prevent  conflicts  between  users  needing  the  road 
and  users  attracted  to  the  road.  The  location  and  design  of  these  roads  are  governed  by 
environmental  compatibility  and  minimizing  Bureau  costs,  with  minimal  consideration 
for  user  cost,  comfort,  or  travel  time.  This  includes  two-track  roads. 

Table  2.26 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  Levels 

Maintenance  Level  1 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  minimum  maintenance  is  required  to  protect 
adjacent  lands  and  resource  values.  These  roads  are  no  longer  needed  and  are  closed  to 
traffic.  The  objective  is  to  remove  these  roads  from  the  transportation  system. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - Emphasis  is  given  to  maintaining  drainage  and  runoff 
patterns  as  needed  to  protect  adjacent  lands.  Grading,  brushing/tree  removal,  or  slide 
removal  is  not  performed  unless  roadbed  drainage  is  being  adversely  affected,  causing 
erosion.  Closure  and  traffic  restrictive  devices  are  maintained. 

Maintenance  Level  2 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  the  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be 
opened  for  limited  traffic.  Typically,  these  roads  are  passable  by  high-clearance  vehicles 
and  include  two-track  roads. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - Drainage  structures  and/or  suitable  material  (e.g.,  rock 
or  gravel)  are  to  be  installed  and/or  maintained  as  needed  to  control  runoff,  erosion, 
sedimentation,  and  rutting.  Grading  is  conducted  only  in  specific  locations  as  necessary 
to  correct  drainage  problems  and  erosion.  Brushing/tree  removal  is  conducted  as  needed 
to  allow  administrative  access.  Slides  may  be  left  in  place  provided  they  do  not  adversely 
affect  drainage.  Known  sinkholes  would  be  repaired  where  they  present  a safety  hazard. 

Maintenance  Level  3 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open 
seasonally  or  year-round  for  commercial,  recreation,  or  high  volume  administrative 
access.  Typically,  these  roads  are  natural  or  aggregate  surfaced,  but  may  include  low  use 
bituminous  surfaced  roads.  These  roads  have  defined  cross  sections  with  drainage 
structures  (e.g.,  rolling  dips,  culverts,  or  ditches).  These  roads  may  be  negotiated  by 
passenger  cars  traveling  at  prudent  speeds.  User  comfort  and  convenience  are  not 
considered  a high  priority. 
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Table  2.26 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  Levels 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - Drainage  structures  and/or  suitable  material  (e.g.,  rock 
or  gravel)  are  to  be  installed  and/or  maintained  as  needed  to  control  runoff,  erosion, 
sedimentation,  and  rutting.  Grading  is  conducted  only  in  specific  locations  as  necessary 
to  correct  drainage  problems  and  erosion  or  when  ruts  in  excess  of  3 inches  are  present 
within  the  roadbed.  Brushing/tree  removal  is  conducted  as  needed  to  improve  sight 
distance.  Slides  adversely  affecting  drainage  would  receive  high  priority  for  removal; 
otherwise  they  will  be  removed  on  a scheduled  basis.  Known  sinkholes  would  be 
repaired  where  they  present  a safety  hazard. 

Maintenance  Level  4 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open 
all  year  (except  may  be  closed  or  have  limited  access  due  to  snow  conditions)  and  to 
connect  major  administrative  features  (recreation  sites,  local  road  systems,  administrative 
sites,  etc.)  to  county,  state,  or  federal  roads.  Typically,  these  roads  are  single  or  double 
lane,  aggregate  or  bituminous  surface,  with  a higher  volume  of  commercial  and 
recreational  traffic  than  administrative  traffic. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - The  entire  roadway  is  maintained  at  least  annually, 
although  a preventative  maintenance  program  may  be  established.  Problems  are  repaired 
as  discovered.  These  roads  may  be  closed  or  have  limited  access  due  to  snow  conditions. 

Maintenance  Level  5 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open 
all  year  and  are  the  highest  traffic  volume  roads  of  the  transportation  system.  None  of  the 
BLM  roads  in  the  Monument  are  assigned  to  this  category. 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard  - The  entire  roadway  is  maintained  at  least  annually, 
although  a preventative  maintenance  program  may  be  established.  Problems  are  repaired 
as  discovered.  These  roads  may  be  closed  or  have  limited  access  due  to  snow  conditions. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

All  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the 
boundary  of  private  or  state  land  would  remain  open  for 
private  landowner,  administrative,  and  public  travel. 

All  existing  BLM  roads  would  remain  open,  unless 
previously  restricted  through  the  West  HiLine  RMP,  the 
Judith- Valley-Phillips  RMP  or  completed  watershed 
plans. 

Existing  roads  would  remain  open  to  all  forms  of 
motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Existing  roads  would  be 
designated  open  yearlong,  unless  they  were  previously 
designated  open  seasonally  (limited)  or  closed  under  a 
resource  management  plan  or  watershed  plan  (Table  2.27 
and  Map  4). 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Each  road 
segment  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  three  classifications 
and  one  of  five  maintenance  levels  that  reflect  the 
appropriate  management  objectives  (Table  2.28).  The 
classification  or  maintenance  level  could  be  changed  if 
vehicle  use  patterns  change  or  if  resource  damage 
occurs. 


Table  2.27 

BLM  Roads  Open  Yearlong,  Seasonally,  or  Closed 
Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Designation 

Road  Miles 

Open  Yearlong 

524 

Open  Seasonally  (Limited) 

68 

Winter  Range/Bighorn  Sheep 

1 

Wildlife  Habitat  Security 

67 

Closed 

13 

Erosion 

1 

Recreation 

1 

Spur  Road 

9 

Wildlife 

2 

Total 

605 

The  Cow  Island  and  Knox  Ridge  roads  would  remain 
classified  as  collector  roads  (15  miles).  The 
Bullwhacker,  Lower  Two  Calf,  Middle  Two  Calf  and 
Timber  Ridge  roads  would  remain  classified  as  local 
roads  (34  miles).  All  other  roads  would  be  classified  as 
resource  roads  (556  miles). 

The  Cow  Island  road  would  remain  at  a Level  4 
maintenance  category  (7  miles).  The  Knox  Ridge, 
Bullwhacker,  Lower  Two  Calf,  Middle  Two  Calf, 
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Table  2.28 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  Level  - Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Road  Classification 

Miles 

Maintenance  Level  (miles) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Collector 

15 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

Local 

34 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Resource 

556 

13 

518 

25 

0 

0 

Total 

605 

13 

518 

67 

7 

0 

Timber  Ridge,  Butch  Camp,  DeWeese,  Heller  Bottom, 
James  Kipp  Recreation  Area,  Spencer  Cow  Camp,  Wood 
Bottom,  Woodhawk  Bottom,  and  Woodhawk  Trail  roads 
would  remain  at  a Level  3 maintenance  category  (67 
miles).  All  other  roads  designated  as  open  would  remain 
at  a Level  2 maintenance  category  (518  miles). 

Exceptions  for  Travel  Off  Road  and  on  Closed  Roads 

- Emergency  travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would 
be  allowed  for  any  military,  fire,  search  and  rescue  or 
law  enforcement  vehicle. 

For  administrative  purposes  travel  off  road  and  on  closed 
roads  would  be  authorized  for  federal,  state  and  county 
agencies,  lessees  and  permittees.  Administrative 
purposes  would  remain  limited  to  those  activities 
necessary  to  administer  a permit  or  lease. 

Some  examples  of  administrative  purposes  include: 

• Gas  or  electric  utilities  monitoring  a utility  corridor 
for  safety  conditions  or  normal  maintenance. 

• Livestock  permittees  building  or  maintaining  fences 
and  water  facilities,  delivering  salt  or  supplements, 
moving  livestock,  checking  wells  and  pipelines,  or 
other  activities  directly  associated  with  the 
implementation  of  a grazing  permit  or  lease. 

• Agency  personnel  involved  in  prescribed  fire, 
noxious  weed  control,  surveying  and  monitoring. 

• Where  possible,  agency  personnel  performing 
administrative  functions  would  post  a sign  or  notice 
in  the  area  they  are  working.  This  is  necessary  to 
identify  for  the  public  the  function  the  employees 
are  authorized  to  perform. 

• Natural  gas  activities  associated  with  exploration, 
development,  production,  and  reclamation. 

Non-motorized/non-mechanized  game  carts  would  be 
allowed  off  road,  except  in  the  WSAs,  for  the  retrieval  of 
a tagged  big  game  animal.  In  the  WSAs,  game  carts 
would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 
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Motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may  not  pull  off 
existing  roads  for  camping. 

Signing  - Existing  directional  signs  would  be 
maintained.  New  signs  would  be  added  where  needed. 

Alternative  B 

All  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the 
boundary  of  private  or  state  land  would  remain  open  for 
private  landowner  and  administrative  travel.  These  roads 
would  also  be  open  to  public  travel,  unless  closed  to 
meet  Monument  objectives. 

The  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  evaluate  roads  based 
on  erosion,  identified  wildlife  species  habitat  and  the 
need  for  the  road  (type  of  use  and  need  for  access).  This 
may  include  closing  or  rerouting  roads  that  impact 
wildlife  or  soils  (e.g.,  highly  erosive  soils,  weeds).  The 
BLM  reserves  the  option  to  build  new  roads  if  necessary 
to  access  blocks  of  BLM  land. 

Roads  that  are  open  yearlong  or  seasonally  would  be 
open  to  all  forms  of  motorized  and  mechanized  use. 
Some  closed  roads  could  be  designated  as  limited  to 
mechanized  (e.g.,  mountain  bike)  use  through  site- 
specific  planning  and  environmental  review. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Along  with  the  objectives 
discussed  above,  the  factors  used  to  identify  the  overall 
road  system  under  Alternative  B are  listed  in  Table  2.29. 
These  factors  were  applied  to  the  existing  roads  to 
determine  the  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  or 
seasonally  (limited)  in  the  Monument  (Table  2.30  and 
the  Alternative  B Transportation  Maps  available  on  the 
BLM  website  at  http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/ 
lewistown_field_office/um_rmp_process.html).  The 
road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  patterns  or 
resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to  the  road 
system  would  be  based  on  the  management  guidance 
under  this  alternative  and  changes  would  be  addressed 
through  a travel  plan  with  public  participation. 
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Table  2.30 

BLM  Roads  Open  Yearlong,  Seasonally,  or  Closed 
Alternative  B 

Designation 

Road  Miles 

Open  Yearlong 

All 

Open  Seasonally  (Limited) 

96 

Winter  Range 

6 

Wildlife  Habitat  Security 

47 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

43 

Closed 

32 

Parallel  Road 

1 

Recreation 

2 

Spur  Road 

29 

Total 

605 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Each  road 
segment  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  three  classifications 
and  a maintenance  level  that  reflects  the  appropriate 
management  objectives  (Table  2.31).  The  classification 
or  maintenance  level  could  be  changed  if  vehicle  use 
patterns  change  or  if  resource  damage  occurs. 

The  BLM  would  install  cattleguards  as  needed  or  where 
appropriate  on  roads  that  are  designated  open  yearlong. 

Closed  roads  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally. 

Exceptions  for  Travel  Off  Road  and  on  Closed  Roads 

- Travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would  be  allowed 
for  any  military,  fire,  search  and  rescue  or  law 
enforcement  emergency  purposes. 

For  administrative  purposes  travel  off  road  and  on  closed 
roads  for  BLM,  other  federal,  state  and  county  agencies, 
lessees  and  permittees  would  be  authorized. 
Administrative  purposes  would  remain  limited  to  those 
activities  necessary  to  administer  a permit  or  lease. 
Some  examples  of  administrative  purposes  are  discussed 
in  Alternative  A. 


Big  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  some  identified 
closed  roads  (administrative  roads  that  may  be  closed  to 
the  public  or  roads  that  are  open  seasonally). 

Non-motorized/non-mechanized  game  carts  would  be 
allowed  off  road,  except  in  the  WSAs,  for  the  retrieval  of 
a tagged  big  game  animal.  In  the  WSAs,  game  carts 
would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 

Motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may  pull  off 
designated  open  roads  no  more  than  300  feet  for 
camping  and  must  use  the  most  direct  route  to  the  site  to 
minimize  resource  damage.  Site  selection  must  be 
completed  by  non-motorized  or  non-mechanized  means. 

Signing  - Existing  traffic  control  and  directional  signs 
would  be  maintained.  New  signs  would  be  added  where 
monitoring  indicates  a need  to  prevent  resource  damage, 
safety  or  visitor  confusion.  Roads  open  to  motorized  and 
mechanized  travel  would  be  signed.  Closed  roads  would 
not  be  signed  unless  necessary  to  prevent  resource 
damage. 

Alternative  C 

All  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the 
boundary  of  private  or  state  land  would  remain  open  for 
private  landowner  and  administrative  travel.  These  roads 
would  also  be  open  to  public  travel,  unless  closed  to 
meet  Monument  objectives. 

The  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain  roads  to  access 
recreation  sites,  gas  well  sites,  major  range  improvement 
projects,  backcountry  airstrips  and  access  to  areas 
commonly  used  for  dispersed  recreation  (geological 
areas  and  trailheads).  The  BLM  would  reduce  the 
number  of  roads  in  wildlife  habitat,  in  areas  considered 
unsuitable  due  to  erosion  and  slope,  and  if  unique 
geologic  formations,  cultural  sites  or  riparian  areas  are 
being  degraded.  The  BLM  reserves  the  option  to  build 
new  roads  if  necessary  to  access  blocks  of  BLM  land. 


Table  2.31 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  Level  - Alternative  B 

Road  Classification 

Miles 

Maintenance  Level  (miles) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Collector 

15 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

Local 

34 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Resource 

556 

32 

499 

25 

0 

0 

Total 

605 

32 

499 

67 

7 

0 
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Roads  that  are  open  yearlong  or  seasonally  would  be 
open  to  all  forms  of  motorized  and  mechanized  use. 
Some  closed  roads  could  be  designated  as  limited  to 
mechanized  (e.g.,  mountain  bike)  use  through  site- 
specific  planning  and  environmental  review. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Along  with  the  objectives 
discussed  above,  the  factors  used  to  identify  the  overall 
road  system  under  Alternative  C are  listed  in  Table  2.29. 
These  factors  were  applied  to  the  existing  roads  to 
determine  the  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  or 
seasonally  (limited)  in  the  Monument  (Table  2.32  and 
the  Alternative  C Transportation  Maps  available  on  the 
BLM  website  at  http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/ 
lewistown_field_office/um_rmp_process.html).  The 
road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  patterns  or 
resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to  the  road 
system  would  be  based  on  the  management  guidance 
under  this  alternative  and  changes  would  be  addressed 
through  a travel  plan  with  public  participation. 


Table  2.32 

BLM  Roads  Open  Yearlong,  Seasonally,  or  Closed 
Alternative  C 

Designation 

Road  Miles 

Open  Yearlong 

439 

Open  Seasonally  (Limited) 

95 

Winter  Range 

31 

Wildlife  Habitat  Security 

44 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

20 

Closed 

71 

Erosion 

3 

Parallel  Road 

2 

Recreation 

2 

Redundant 

2 

Spur  Road 

62 

Total 

605 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Each  road 
segment  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  three  classifications 
and  a maintenance  level  that  reflects  the  appropriate 
management  objectives  (Table  2.33).  The  classification 
or  maintenance  level  could  be  changed  if  vehicle  use 
patterns  change  or  if  resource  damage  occurs. 

The  BLM  would  install  cattleguards  as  needed  on  roads 
that  are  designated  open  year  long. 

Most  closed  roads  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally. 
On  selected  sections  of  the  closed  road,  reclamation  may 
include  ripping,  scarifying  and  seeding  with  a native 
seed  mix  or  a mix  approved  by  the  Monument  Manager. 

Exceptions  for  Travel  Off  Road  and  on  Closed  Roads 

- Travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would  be  allowed 
for  any  military,  fire,  search  and  rescue,  or  law 
enforcement  emergency  purposes. 

All  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the 
boundary  of  private  or  state  land  would  remain  open  for 
private  landowner  and  administrative  travel.  Permittees 
and  lessees  would  be  authorized  to  drive  off  road  and  on 
closed  roads  to  administer  their  livestock  grazing 
permits.  Some  examples  of  administrative  purposes  are 
discussed  in  Alternative  A. 

Big  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  identified  closed 
roads  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  and  for  3 hours  after  the 
legal  hunting  time. 

Non-motorized/non-mechanized  game  carts  would  be 
allowed  off  road,  except  in  the  WSAs,  for  the  retrieval  of 
a tagged  big  game  animal.  In  the  WSAs,  game  carts 
would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 

Motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may  pull  off 
designated  open  roads  no  more  than  150  feet  for 
camping  and  must  use  the  most  direct  route  to  minimize 
resource  damage.  Site  selection  must  be  completed  by 
non-motorized  or  non-mechanized  means. 


Table  2.33 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  Level  - Alternative  C 

Road  Classification 

Miles 

Maintenance  Level  (miles) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Collector 

15 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

Local 

34 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Resource 

556 

71 

461 

24 

0 

0 

Total 

605 

71 

461 

66 

7 

0 
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Signing  - Existing  traffic  control  and  directional  signs 
would  be  maintained.  New  signs  would  be  added  where 
monitoring  indicates  a need  to  prevent  resource  damage, 
safety  or  visitor  confusion.  Roads  open  to  motorized  and 
mechanized  travel  would  be  signed.  Closed  roads  would 
not  be  signed,  unless  necessary  to  prevent  resource 
damage. 

Alternative  D 

All  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the 
boundary  of  private  or  state  land  would  remain  open  for 
private  landowner  and  administrative  travel.  These  roads 
would  also  be  open  to  public  travel,  unless  closed  to 
meet  Monument  objectives. 

The  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain  roads  if  they 
serve  a specific  purpose  (accessing  recreation  sites,  gas 
well  sites  and  major  range  improvement  projects).  Most 
roads  that  are  not  collector  or  local  would  be  closed  as 
would  parallel  roads.  Roads  along  the  middle  of  ridges 
would  remain  open,  but  most  roads  along  the  edge  of 
rims  and  spur  roads  would  be  closed.  The  BLM  reserves 
the  option  to  build  new  roads  if  necessary  to  access 
blocks  of  BLM  land. 

Some  roads  could  be  limited  to  specific  motorized  and/or 
mechanized  use  through  site-specific  planning  and 
environmental  review. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Along  with  the  objectives 
discussed  above,  the  factors  used  to  identify  the  overall 
road  system  under  Alternative  D are  listed  in  Table  2.29. 
These  factors  were  applied  to  the  existing  roads  to 
determine  the  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  or 
seasonally  (limited)  in  the  Monument  (Table  2.34  and 
the  Alternative  D Transportation  Maps  available  on  the 
BLM  website  at  http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/ 
lewistown_field_office/um_rmp_process.html).  The 
road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  patterns  or 
resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to  the  road 
system  would  be  based  on  the  management  guidance 


under  this  alternative  and  changes  would  be  addressed 
through  a travel  plan  with  public  participation. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Each  road 
segment  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  three  classifications 
and  a maintenance  level  that  reflects  the  appropriate 
management  objectives  (Table  2.35).  The  classification 
or  maintenance  level  could  be  changed  if  vehicle  use 
patterns  change  or  if  resource  damage  occurs. 

Closed  roads  would  be  reclaimed  with  planned/designed 
reclamation.  On  selected  sections  of  the  closed  road, 
reclamation  may  include  ripping,  scarifying  and  seeding 
with  a native  seed  mix  or  a mix  approved  by  the 
Monument  Manager. 

Exceptions  for  Travel  Off  Road  and  on  Closed  Roads 

- Travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would  be  allowed 
for  any  military,  fire,  search  and  rescue,  or  law 
enforcement  emergency  purposes. 


Table  2.34 

BLM  Roads  Open  Yearlong,  Seasonally,  or  Closed 
Alternative  D 

Designation 

Road  Miles 

Open  Yearlong 

292 

Open  Seasonally  (Limited) 

44 

Winter  Range 

20 

Wildlife  Habitat  Security 

14 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

5 

Sage-Grouse  Habitat 

5 

Closed 

269 

Erosion 

6 

Other 

3 

Parallel  Road 

30 

Recreation 

2 

Redundant 

10 

Spur  Road 

200 

Wildlife 

18 

Total 

605 

Table  2.35 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  Level  - Alternative  D 

Road  Classification 

Miles 

Maintenance  Level  (miles) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Collector 

15 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

Local 

34 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Resource 

556 

269 

263 

24 

0 

0 

Total 

605 

269 

263 

66 

7 

0 
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The  BLM,  other  federal,  state  and  county  agencies  would 
be  authorized  to  travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  for 
administrative  purposes.  Seasonal  use  provisions  for 
travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would  be  authorized 
for  lessees  and  permittees  as  needed  to  administer  the 
lease,  with  the  development  and  use  of  an  identification 
system.  Some  examples  of  administrative  purposes  are 
discussed  in  Alternative  A. 

Big  game  retrieval  by  motorized  vehicles  would  be 
allowed  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on  specific  designated 
closed  roads  (roads  normally  open  only  for 
administrative  use). 

Non-motorized/non-mechanized  game  carts  would  be 
allowed  off  road,  except  in  the  WSAs,  for  the  retrieval  of 
a tagged  big  game  animal.  In  the  WSAs,  game  carts 
would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 

Motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may  pull  off 
designated  roads  no  more  than  10  feet  for  camping. 

Signing  - Existing  traffic  control  and  directional  signs 
would  be  maintained.  New  signs  would  be  added  where 
monitoring  indicates  a need  to  prevent  resource  damage, 
safety  or  visitor  confusion.  Roads  open  or  closed  to 
motorized  and  mechanized  travel  would  be  signed. 

Alternative  E 

All  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the 
boundary  of  private  or  state  land  would  remain  open  for 
private  landowner  and  administrative  travel.  These  roads 
would  also  be  open  to  public  travel,  unless  closed  to 
meet  Monument  objectives. 

The  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain  collector  and 
local  roads,  but  most  resource  roads  would  be  closed. 
However,  resource  roads  currently  maintained  would 
remain  open. 

Some  roads  could  be  limited  to  specific  motorized  and/or 
mechanized  use  through  site-specific  planning  and 
environmental  review. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Along  with  the  objectives 
discussed  above,  the  factors  used  to  identify  the  overall 
road  system  under  Alternative  E are  listed  in  Table  2.29. 
These  factors  were  applied  to  the  existing  roads  to 
determine  the  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  or 
seasonally  in  the  Monument  (Table  2.36  and  the 
Alternative  E Transportation  Maps  available  on  the  BLM 
website  at  http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/lewistown_ 
field_office/um_rmp_process . html ) . 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Each  road 
segment  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  three  classifications 
and  a maintenance  level  that  reflects  the  appropriate 


management  objectives  (Table  2.37).  The  classification 
or  maintenance  level  could  be  changed  if  vehicle  use 
patterns  change  or  if  resource  damage  occurs. 

Closed  roads  would  be  reclaimed  with  planned/designed 
reclamation.  On  selected  sections  of  the  closed  roads, 
reclamation  may  include  ripping,  scarifying  and  seeding 
with  a native  seed  mix  or  a mix  approved  by  the 
Monument  Manager. 

Exceptions  for  Travel  Off  Road  and  on  Closed  Roads 

- Travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would  be  allowed 
for  any  military,  fire,  search  and  rescue,  or  law 
enforcement  emergency  purposes. 

For  administrative  purposes  travel  for  BLM,  other 
federal,  state  and  county  agencies  would  be  authorized 
on  closed  roads.  Off-road  travel  would  not  be 

authorized.  The  BLM  would  provide  permission  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  for  administrative  purposes  by  lessees 
and  permittees  to  travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads. 
Some  examples  of  administrative  purposes  are  discussed 
in  Alternative  A. 

Big  game  retrieval  by  motorized  vehicles  would  not  be 
allowed  on  closed  roads.  Non-motorized/non- 
mechanized  game  carts  would  be  allowed  on  closed 
roads  to  retrieve  a tagged  big  game  animal.  Game  carts 
would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 

Motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  could  not  pull  off 
designated  roads  for  camping. 

Signing  - New  or  existing  traffic  control  and  directional 
signs  would  be  maintained.  No  open  or  closed  road 
signs  would  be  allowed. 


Table  2.36 

BLM  Roads  Open  Yearlong,  Seasonally,  or  Closed 
Alternative  E 

Designation 

Road  Miles 

Open  Yearlong 

103 

Open  Seasonally  (Limited) 

4 

Wildlife  Habitat  Security 

2 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

2 

Closed 

498 

Erosion 

6 

Other 

3 

Parallel  Road 

30 

Recreation 

2 

Redundant 

10 

Spur  Road 

429 

Wildlife 

18 

Total 

605 
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Table  2.37 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  Level  - Alternative  E 

Road  Classification 

Miles 

Maintenance  Level  (miles) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Collector 

15 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

Local 

34 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Resource 

556 

495 

38 

23 

0 

0 

Total 

605 

498 

38 

62 

7 

0 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the  boundary 
of  private  land  would  remain  open  for  public,  private 
landowner  and  administrative  travel  with  the  exception 
of  two  roads.  One  of  the  closed  roads  is  impassable  and 
is  no  longer  used  and  the  other  road  is  currently  limited 
to  administrative  access.  There  are  65  miles  of  BLM 
roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would  be 
designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

BLM  roads  to  the  boundary  of  state  land  would  remain 
open  for  administrative  travel  including  state 
leaseholders.  These  roads  would  also  be  open  for  public 
travel,  if  shown  to  meet  Monument  objectives.  The 
BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  on  roads 
open  to  the  public  that  lead  to  or  from  state  land.  There 
are  80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to  state 
land. 

The  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain  roads  to  access 
areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed  recreation  (hunting, 
geological  areas,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing 
reservoirs,  scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads), 
gas  well  sites,  major  range  improvement  projects,  and 
backcountry  airstrips. 

The  BLM  would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur 
roads  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important  wildlife 
habitat,  in  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion  and 
slope,  and  where  unique  geologic  formations,  cultural 
sites  or  riparian  areas  are  being  degraded. 

The  BLM  reserves  the  option  to  build  new  roads  if 
necessary  to  access  blocks  of  BLM  land. 

Roads  that  are  designated  open  or  limited  (404  miles) 
would  be  open  to  all  forms  of  motorized  and  mechanized 
use  consistent  with  management  objectives  with  the 
exception  of  2 miles  of  roads  identified  as  backcountry 
airstrips.  The  2 miles  of  roads  identified  as  backcountry 
airstrips  would  be  limited  to  the  landing  of  aircraft; 
however,  the  landing  of  aircraft  would  not  be  allowed  on 
the  other  402  miles  of  BLM  roads.  Some  roads 


designated  as  closed  could  be  designated  as  limited  to 
mechanized  (e.g.,  mountain  bike)  use  through  site- 
specific  planning  and  environmental  review. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Along  with  the  objectives 
discussed  above,  the  factors  used  to  identify  the  overall 
road  system  under  Alternative  F are  listed  in  Table  2.29. 
The  objectives  and  factors  were  used  to  determine  which 
roads  in  the  Monument  would  be  open  yearlong  (293 
miles),  open  seasonally  (111  miles),  or  closed  (201 
miles)  (Map  5 and  Table  2.38).  The  road  system  could 
be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic  patterns  or  resource 
conditions  change.  Modifications  to  the  road  system 
would  be  based  on  the  management  guidance  under  this 
alternative,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table  2.38,  and 
changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel  plan  update 
with  public  participation  and  environmental  review. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Each  road 
segment  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  three  classifications 
and  a maintenance  level  that  reflects  the  appropriate 
management  objectives  (Table  2.39).  The  classification 
or  maintenance  level  could  be  changed  if  vehicle  use 
patterns  change  or  if  resource  damage  occurs.  The  BLM 
may  perform  maintenance  or  upgrades  to  control  erosion, 
or  if  not  possible,  either  reroute  or  close  the  road  for 
erosion  control. 

The  Cow  Island,  Timber  Ridge,  Knox  Ridge,  and  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area  roads  would  be  classified  as 
collector  roads  (21  miles).  The  Wood  Bottom, 
Bullwhacker,  Middle  Two  Calf,  Lower  Two  Calf, 
Woodhawk  Bottom,  and  Woodhawk  Trail  roads  would 
be  classified  as  local  roads  (41  miles).  All  other  roads 
would  be  classified  as  resource  roads  (543  miles). 

The  Cow  Island  and  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  roads 
would  be  assigned  to  a Level  4 maintenance  category  (8 
miles).  The  Wood  Bottom,  Knox  Ridge,  Timber  Ridge, 
Bullwhacker,  Middle  Two  Calf,  Lower  Two  Calf, 
Spencer  Cow  Camp,  and  Butch  Camp  roads  would  be 
assigned  to  a Level  3 maintenance  category  (56  miles). 
The  remaining  open  roads  would  fall  under  the  Level  2 
maintenance  category  (340  miles).  A Level  1 
maintenance  category  would  be  assigned  to  the  201 
miles  of  closed  roads. 
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Table  2.38 

BLM  Roads  Open  Yearlong,  Seasonally,  or  Closed 
Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Designation 

Road  Miles 

Open  Yearlong 

293 

Open  Seasonally  (Limited) 

111 

Winter  Range 

21 

Wildlife  Habitat  Security 

69 

Winter  Range/Habitat  Security 

12 

Erosion 

7 

Other  - Airstrips 

2 

Closed 

201 

Erosion 

13 

Other 

3 

Parallel  Road 

37 

Recreation 

2 

Redundant 

10 

Spur  Road 

135 

Wildlife 

1 

Total 

605 

The  BLM  could  install  cattleguards  as  needed  or  where 
appropriate  on  roads  that  are  designated  open  yearlong. 

In  the  future,  the  BLM  section  of  the  PN  road  (5  miles) 
would  be  classified  as  a local  road  and  assigned  to  a 
Level  3 maintenance  category. 

The  BLM  roads  designated  closed  would  either  be 
allowed  to  reclaim  naturally  or  selected  segments  may 
require  ripping,  scarifying  and  seeding  with  a native  seed 
mix  to  control  surface  runoff.  The  Monument  Manager 
could  approve  a different  seed  mixture  to  meet 
reclamation  standards. 

Exceptions  for  Travel  Off  Road  and  on  Closed  Roads 

- Travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would  be  allowed 
for  any  military,  fire,  search  and  rescue,  or  law 
enforcement  vehicle  used  for  emergency  purposes. 


For  administrative  purposes  travel  would  be  authorized 
off  road  and  on  closed  roads  for  BLM,  other  federal 
agencies,  state  and  county  agencies,  lessees  and 
permittees.  Administrative  purposes  would  be  limited  to 
those  activities  necessary  to  administer  the  permit  or 
lease.  Some  examples  of  administrative  purposes  are 
discussed  in  Alternative  A.  If  a segment  of  a closed  road 
provides  access  to  a facility  and  becomes  impassable, 
maintenance  could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis. 
There  could  be  some  new  surface  disturbance  from  road 
maintenance  activities. 

Big  game  retrieval  by  motorized  vehicles  would  be 
allowed  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on  81  miles  of  seasonally 
closed  roads  (69  miles  closed  from  September  1 through 
November  30,  and  12  miles  closed  from  September  1 
through  March  31). 

Non-motorized/  non-mechanized  game  carts  would  be 
allowed  off  road,  except  in  the  WSAs,  to  retrieve  a 
tagged  big  game  animal.  Game  carts  would  not  be 
allowed  off  road  in  the  WSAs. 

Outside  of  the  WSAs,  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles 
may  park  adjacent  to  a road  to  provide  a reasonable  safe 
distance  for  the  public  to  pass.  However,  parking  must 
be  within  50  feet  of  a road.  Parking  would  be  encouraged 
at  previously  used  sites. 

In  the  WSAs,  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may 
only  park  immediately  adjacent  to  a vehicle  way  or 
cherry  stem  road. 

Signing  - Existing  traffic  control  and  directional  signs 
would  be  maintained.  New  signs  would  be  added  where 
monitoring  indicates  a need  to  enhance  safety  or  prevent 
resource  damage  or  visitor  confusion.  Roads  open  to 
motorized  and  mechanized  travel  would  be  signed  (small 
road  number  signs).  Closed  roads  would  not  be  signed 
unless  necessary  to  prevent  resource  damage. 


Table  2.39 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  Level  - Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Road  Classification 

Miles 

Maintenance  Level  (miles) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Collector 

21 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

Local 

41 

0 

5 

36 

0 

0 

Resource 

543 

201 

335 

7 

0 

0 

Total 

605 

201 

340 

56 

8 

0 
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Aviation 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  access  for  diverse 
recreation  opportunities  while  protecting  the 
features  in  the  Monument. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  10  existing  backcountry  airstrips  would  remain  open 
(Table  2.40). 

Commercial  and  private  aircraft  such  as  planes, 
helicopters,  hot  air  balloons  or  ultralights  would  be 
allowed  to  land  on  the  airstrips  in  the  Monument. 
Commercial  use  would  require  prior  authorization. 

Alternative  B 

The  existing  airstrips  would  remain  open  (authorized) 
and  additional  airstrips  could  be  allowed  after 
environmental  review  (Table  2.40). 

Commercial  and  private  aircraft  (planes,  helicopters,  hot 
air  balloons,  or  ultralights)  would  be  allowed  to  land  in 
the  Monument.  Commercial  use  would  require  prior 
authorization. 

Alternative  C 

Seven  airstrips  would  remain  open  for  private  aircraft 
(Table  2.40)  (planes,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons,  or 
ultralights).  Three  of  these  airstrips  would  be  restricted 
seasonally,  based  on  wildlife  habitat  requirements  or 
values  for  which  the  Monument  was  established.  The 
Cow  Creek,  Left  Coulee,  Bullwhacker  and  Knox  Ridge 
backcountry  airstrips  would  be  open  yearlong.  The 
Black  Butte  North  and  Woodhawk  backcountry  airstrips 
would  be  closed  from  December  1 to  March  31.  The 


Ervin  Ridge  backcountry  airstrip  would  be  closed  from 
December  1 to  June  15. 

Any  commercial  aircraft  landing  in  the  Monument 
(planes,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons,  or  ultralights) 
would  be  required  to  utilize  only  authorized  backcountry 
airstrips.  Seasonal  restrictions  may  apply  to  the 
commercial  use  of  airstrips.  Commercial  use  would 
require  prior  authorization. 

Alternative  D 

Six  airstrips  (selected  to  avoid  clusters)  would  remain 
open  for  private  aircraft  (Table  2.40)  (planes,  helicopters, 
hot  air  balloons,  or  ultralights).  Four  of  these  airstrips 
would  be  restricted  seasonally,  based  on  wildlife  habitat 
requirements  or  values  for  which  the  Monument  was 
established.  The  Cow  Creek  and  Knox  Ridge 
backcountry  airstrips  would  be  open  yearlong.  The  Left 
Coulee,  Bullwhacker  and  Black  Butte  North  backcountry 
airstrips  would  be  closed  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 . 
The  Ervin  Ridge  backcountry  airstrip  would  be  closed 
from  December  1 to  June  15. 

Any  commercial  aircraft  landing  in  the  Monument 
(planes,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons,  or  ultralights) 
would  be  required  to  utilize  only  specific  authorized 
backcountry  airstrips.  Seasonal  restrictions  may  apply  to 
the  commercial  use  of  airstrips.  Commercial  use  would 
require  prior  authorization. 

Alternative  E 

No  airstrips  would  remain  open  (Table  2.40). 

No  aircraft  (planes,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons,  or 
ultralights)  would  be  allowed  to  land  in  the  Monument. 


Table  2.40 

Airstrips  Open  Yearlong,  Seasonally,  or  Closed  (by  Alternative) 

Airstrip 

Alternative  A 
( Current 
Management) 

Alternative 

B 

Alternative 

C 

Alternative 

D 

Alternative 

E 

Alternative  F 
( Preferred 
Alternative) 

Black  Butte  North 

Open 

Open 

Seasonal 

Seasonal 

Closed 

Open 

Black  Butte  South 

Open 

Open 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

Bullwhacker 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Seasonal 

Closed 

Open 

Cow  Creek 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Closed 

Open 

Ervin  Ridge 

Open 

Open 

Seasonal 

Seasonal 

Closed 

Closed 

Knox  Ridge 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Closed 

Open 

Left  Coulee 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Seasonal 

Closed 

Open 

Log  Cabin 

Open 

Open 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

Roadside 

Open 

Open 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

Closed 

Woodhawk 

Open 

Open 

Seasonal 

Closed 

Closed 

Seasonal 
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Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Six  airstrips  (selected  to  avoid  clusters)  would  remain 
open  for  private  aircraft  (planes,  helicopters,  hot  air 
balloons,  or  ultralights)  to  provide  opportunities  for 
recreational  backcountry  activities  such  as  camping, 
hiking,  and  sightseeing  (Table  2.40  and  Map  5).  The 
landing  of  aircraft  would  only  be  allowed  on  these 
airstrips.  The  six  airstrips  are  Black  Butte  North, 
Bullwhacker.  Cow  Creek,  Knox  Ridge,  Left  Coulee,  and 
Woodhawk.  Five  of  the  airstrips  would  be  open 
yearlong  while  the  Woodhawk  airstrip  would  be 
restricted  seasonally  to  provide  wildlife  habitat  security 
during  the  fall  hunting  season  (September  1 to  November 
30). 

The  BLM  would  allow  minimal  hand  maintenance  of 
airstrips  without  prior  approval,  but  maintenance  would 
be  limited  to  the  area  previously  disturbed.  The 
emphasis  would  be  to  keep  the  airstrips  as  backcountry 
airstrips,  only  suitable  for  landing  aircraft  equipped  to 
use  primitive  airstrips.  Mechanized  maintenance, 
improvements,  facilities  or  infrastructure  (tie  downs, 
wind  socks,  airstrip  delineators,  etc.)  would  require  prior 
approval  by  the  authorized  officer. 

All  commercial  aircraft  landing  in  the  Monument 
(planes,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons,  or  ultralights) 
would  be  required  to  utilize  specific  authorized 
backcountry  airstrips.  Seasonal  restrictions  may  apply  to 
the  commercial  use  of  these  airstrips.  Commercial  use 
would  require  prior  authorization. 

Alternatives  Considered  but  Not 
Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  following  alternatives  were  considered  but 
eliminated  from  detailed  study  because  they  did  not  meet 
the  vision,  goals  and  management  guidance  provided  by 
the  Proclamation  or  were  outside  of  the  technical  or  legal 
constraints  of  developing  a land  use  plan  for  BLM  land 
and  resources  in  the  Monument. 

Class  I Airshed 

An  alternative  to  designate  and  manage  the  Monument  as 
a Class  I airshed  was  considered  but  eliminated  from 
detailed  study  because  the  State  of  Montana  has  the 
delegated  responsibility  for  management  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  including  requests  to  redesignate  airsheds, 
which  also  requires  action  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  Monument  is  within  Airshed  9 
and  is  a Class  II  airshed.  The  BLM  will  comply  with 
national  and  state  air  quality  standards  under  all 
alternatives  but  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
redesignate  airsheds. 


Reinventory  the  Monument  Roadless 
Areas  with  Wilderness  Characteristics 
(Bullwhacker) 

An  alternative  to  manage  the  Bullwhacker  area  for 
wilderness  characteristics  was  considered  but  eliminated 
from  detailed  study  because  it  was  determined  that  there 
was  not  enough  information  to  suggest  that  previous 
inventories  of  this  area  needed  revision.  A formal 
wilderness  inventory  of  the  Bullwhacker  area  was 
completed  in  1979  and  1980.  In  2003,  a proposal  was 
submitted  by  the  public  for  the  Bullwhacker  area  that 
provided  a description  of  the  resources  in  the  area  but  did 
not  include  enough  information  to  suggest  that  the 
1979/1980  inventory  needs  revision. 

In  particular,  the  BLM  required  new  information  that 
would  identify  or  demonstrate  that  Bullwhacker  has 
wilderness  characteristics  or  values  not  previously 
identified,  or  where  change  has  occurred  enhancing  the 
area’s  wilderness  characteristics.  Much  of  the  proposal 
BLM  received  in  2003  discussed  how  Bullwhacker 
would  look  in  the  future  if  managed  differently  (e.g., 
closing  roads,  letting  roads  rehabilitate,  gas  lines  being 
removed  as  leases  expire,  etc.).  An  inventory  describes 
what  is  currently  on  the  ground,  and  not  what  could  be. 
In  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  the  alternatives  section  examines 
various  management  options  and  the  environmental 
consequences  section  describes  what  the  impacts  to  all 
resources  would  be  under  the  various  management 
scenarios. 

Public  comment  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  stated  that  BLM 
should  take  another  look  at  the  Bullwhacker  area  for 
wilderness  study  status  or  for  wilderness  characteristics. 
Though  the  BLM  can  no  longer  inventory  for,  and 
designate  wilderness  study  areas,  the  BLM  can  manage 
areas  for  wilderness  characteristics. 

Based  on  the  public  comments  received  on  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  for  the  Bullwhacker  area,  the  BLM  reviewed 
and  compared  the  previous  inventory  with  the  current 
road  system,  natural  gas  wells  in  the  area,  and  other 
developments.  Approximately  46,000  of  BLM  land  in 
the  Monument  are  within  the  original  Bullwhacker 
inventory  unit  (MT-065-255)  and  another  3,000  acres  are 
just  west  of  the  Monument  (within  the  Lewistown  Field 
Office).  The  Bullwhacker  unit  was  inventoried  in  the 
late  1970s  as  part  of  the  Montana  Wilderness  Inventory 
Process.  In  1980  it  was  determined  that  Bullwhacker, 
while  meeting  the  size  criteria  of  wilderness 
characteristics,  had  too  many  man-made  structures,  such 
as  roads  from  oil  and  gas  developments.  The  inventory 
identified  45  vehicle  ways,  57  reservoirs,  gas  lines,  and 
44  live  or  dry  gas  wells  (BLM  1980).  Since  the  original 
inventory  the  area  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
roads  and  natural  gas  exploration  and  development. 
While  the  area  is  remote  it  still  has  numerous  roads  and 
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impacts  created  by  natural  gas  operations.  This 
comparison  showed  an  additional  34  miles  of  roads, 
eight  new  natural  gas  wells,  two  additional  active  natural 
gas  wells,  and  another  seven  miles  of  natural  gas 
pipelines  since  the  1979/1980  inventory. 

Based  on  the  public  comments  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS, 
the  Monument  was  also  reviewed  to  identify  areas  with 
wilderness  characteristics  based  on: 

• At  least  5,000  contiguous  acres  of  BLM  land 
without  roads. 

• The  imprint  of  people’s  work  must  be  substantially 
unnoticeable. 

• An  outstanding  opportunity  for  solitude  or  primitive 
and  unconfined  type  of  recreation. 

Though  there  were  no  areas  greater  than  5,000  acres 
without  roads,  14  areas  were  identified  with  roads  that 
did  not  completely  separate  the  area.  However,  most  of 
these  areas  contain  numerous  roads  within  them.  Two  of 
the  larger  areas  are  within  Bullwhacker.  The  BLM 
interdisciplinary  team  reviewed  these  areas  and 
concluded  that  most  of  the  areas  had  too  many 
developments  to  be  considered  for  their  wilderness 
characteristics  under  current  management  (e.g.,  roads, 
natural  gas  development,  range  improvements,  etc.). 
The  few  areas  that  had  a small  amount  of  roads  were 
thin,  long  polygons,  which  limited  the  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  (in 
some  areas,  less  than  a mile  in  width). 

Identifying  areas  with  wilderness  characteristics  is  based 
on  what  currently  is  on  the  ground,  and  not  what  could 
be  in  the  future  under  different  management  alternatives. 
Alternative  E in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  emphasizes  the  natural  condition  and 
places  the  most  limitations  on  visitors  and  other 
activities.  Subtle  forms  of  resource  management  and 
monitoring  would  minimize  intervention  into  natural 
processes.  The  Monument  would  be  managed  for 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and  unconfined 
types  of  recreation. 

In  summary,  the  BLM  reviewed  the  Bullwhacker  and 
other  areas  and  concluded  that  there  were  no  non-WSA 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 

Water  Developments 

An  alternative  to  prohibit  any  new  water  developments 
was  considered  but  eliminated  from  detailed  study. 
Under  the  Proclamation,  the  “[l]aws,  regulations,  and 
policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
issuing  and  administering  grazing  permits  or  leases  on  all 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall  continue  to  apply  with 
regard  to  the  lands  in  the  monument.”  Since  livestock 


grazing  will  continue  within  the  Monument,  the 
prohibition  of  new  water  developments  would  severely 
encumber  practical  management  alternatives  to  address 
and  improve  resource  conditions,  including  the  objects 
for  which  the  Monument  was  designated.  However, 
under  all  alternatives,  new  water  developments  would 
only  be  considered  if  the  development  would  improve 
resource  conditions  and  protect  the  objects  identified  in 
the  Proclamation. 

Livestock  Grazing 

An  alternative  to  identify  lands  as  not  available  for 
livestock  grazing  was  considered  but  eliminated  from 
detailed  study  since  livestock  grazing  was  considered  in 
the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  assessment  and 
implementation  of  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  in  completed  watershed  plans  and  the 
grazing  permit  renewal  process.  The  Proclamation  does 
not  require  nor  suggest  that  lands  need  to  be  identified  as 
unavailable  for  grazing,  and  affirms  the  “[ljaws, 
regulations,  and  policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  issuing  and  administering  grazing 
permits  or  leases  on  all  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall 
continue  to  apply  with  regard  to  the  lands  in  the 
monument.”  There  was  not  a resource  need  to  identify 
lands  unavailable  for  livestock  grazing.  In  those  limited 
areas  where  a conflict  may  occur.  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  practices  will  continue 
to  be  followed  to  protect  rangeland  resources  and,  where 
necessary,  to  mitigate  conflicts  with  Monument  uses  and 
values.  Administrative  actions  will  be  implemented 
under  existing  regulations  to  ensure  compliance  with 
existing  permit/lease  requirements.  These  actions 
include  monitoring  and  supervision  of  grazing  use  and 
enforcement  in  response  to  unauthorized  use. 

An  alternative  that  would  guarantee  the  current  level  of 
livestock  grazing  on  BLM  land  forever  was  considered 
but  eliminated  from  detailed  study  because  the  BLM 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  make  such  a guarantee. 
There  is  no  authority  that  allows  the  BLM  to  guarantee 
livestock  grazing  beyond  what  is  established  in  laws  and 
regulations  for  any  public  land  administered  by  the 
BLM.  Therefore,  an  alternative  that  would  guarantee 
grazing  is  not  within  the  BLM’s  authority  and  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  RMP. 

An  alternative  that  would  reduce  and/or  phase  out 
livestock  grazing  over  time,  including  a buyout  of 
grazing  privileges,  was  considered  but  eliminated  from 
detailed  study  since  there  is  no  documented  need  to 
reduce  or  phase  out  livestock  grazing  based  on  the 
Proclamation  and  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 
There  is  no  authority  that  provides  for  buying  out  BLM 
grazing  privileges.  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
resource  management  plans  are  the  primary  controlling 
factors  in  authorizing  livestock  grazing  on  the  BLM 
land.  Recent  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
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assessments  and  implementation  of  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  have  reviewed  and 
addressed  livestock  grazing  in  the  Monument.  There  has 
not  been  a documented  need  to  reduce  or  phase  out 
livestock  grazing  in  the  Monument. 

Oil  and  Gas 

An  alternative  to  prohibit  any  further  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  was  considered  but 
eliminated  from  detailed  study  because  the  43  federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument  are  considered  to  have 
valid  existing  rights  based  on  the  Proclamation,  wherein 
it  states,  "The  establishment  of  this  monument  is  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall 
manage  development  on  existing  oil  and  gas  leases 
within  the  monument,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  so 
as  not  to  create  any  new  impacts  that  would  interfere 
with  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects 
protected  by  this  proclamation.”  Specific  management 
for  oil  and  gas  is  addressed  under  the  range  of 
alternatives  for  Natural  Gas  Exploration  and 
Development  consistent  with  the  Proclamation. 

Also  under  Alternative  E,  surface  disturbance  would  not 
be  allowed  on  any  of  the  12  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas 
leases  regardless  if  the  land  is  inside  or  outside  the 
Monument.  This  includes  the  entire  leasehold  (12,782 
acres).  APDs  on  these  leases  would  not  be  processed. 
This  alternative  would  also  consider  the  environmental 
effects  of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine  leases  or  the 
No  Lease  Alternative;  a sub-alternative  identified  as 
Alternative  Enl. 

Conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied  to  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  for  the  31  non-West 
HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument  (32,477 
acres).  The  conditions  of  approval  would  not  be  subject 
to  waivers,  exceptions,  and  modifications.  The 
conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied  at  the  activity 
level  phase,  after  an  onsite  evaluation  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  specific  resource.  Application  of  these 
conditions  of  approval  would  effectively  eliminate  any 


surface  disturbance  on  these  leases  in  the  Monument. 
Although  applying  the  conditions  of  approval  would 
effectively  eliminate  the  potential  for  new  surface 
disturbance  on  the  leases  within  the  Monument,  drilling 
operations  (surface  disturbance)  could  be  allowed  for 
those  wells  proposed  to  be  drilled  outside  of  the 
Monument  on  the  non-West  HiLine  leases. 

Use  of  Motorized  Watercraft  on  the 
Upper  Missouri  River 

Comments  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  suggested  several 
variations  of  the  range  of  alternatives  analyzed  in  the 
document  for  the  use  of  motorized  watercraft  on  the 
Upper  Missouri  River.  The  suggestions  included,  but 
were  not  limited  to,  closing  only  the  wild  and  scenic 
segments  of  the  river  to  motorized  use,  closing  only  the 
section  of  the  river  from  McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  to 
the  CMR  boundary  to  motorized  use,  to  limiting 
horsepower  or  restricting  the  speed  of  motorized 
watercraft.  The  range  of  alternatives  analyzed  in  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS  encompassed  the  suggested  variations 
but  none  were  outside  of  the  range  included  in  the 
document.  It  is  not  feasible  or  reasonable  to  include 
every  variation  as  a separate  alternative  analyzed  in 
detail. 


Comparison  of  Alternatives 

A summary  comparison  of  all  the  alternatives  discussed 
in  Chapter  2 follows  in  Table  2.41.  The  topics  are 
presented  in  the  same  order  as  above,  under  the  four 
categories  of  Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire;  Visitor  Use, 
Services  and  Infrastructure;  Natural  Gas  Exploration  and 
Development;  and  Access  and  Transportation. 

A summary  comparison  of  the  environmental 
consequences  discussed  in  Chapter  4 also  follows  in 
Table  2.42.  The  summary  tables  provide  a comparative 
form  for  defining  the  differences  among  the  alternatives. 
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Table  2.42  Summary  Comparison  of  Environmental  Consequences 
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CHAPTER  3 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


Introduction 

Chapter  3 contains  a description  of  the  physical, 
biological,  cultural,  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument 
(Monument).  It  includes  a description  of  the  resources 
and  resource  uses  in  the  Monument,  including  the 
objects  identified  in  the  Proclamation  (Appendix  B)  and 
a list  of  many  of  the  natural  resources  on  BLM  land  in 
the  Missouri  Breaks  (Appendix  C).  Most  of  the 
information  in  this  chapter  is  summarized  from  the 
Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation  (BLM  2003b)  that 
is  available  for  review  at  the  Lewistown  Field  Office. 
The  affected  environment  serves  as  the  baseline  of 
existing  conditions  from  which  the  impacts  of  the 
alternatives  may  be  analyzed.  This  section  provides  the 
information  to  understand  the  effects  of  the  alternatives. 


Critical  Elements 

The  BLM  considers  the  14  items  listed  below  as  critical 
elements  of  the  human  environment  that  are  subject  to 
requirements  specified  in  statute,  regulation,  or  executive 
order  and  must  be  considered  in  all  environmental 
analyses.  Thirteen  of  these  elements  are  addressed  under 
the  pertinent  sections  of  Chapter  3 (as  noted  beside  each 
critical  element),  and  if  relevant,  again  in  Chapter  4. 

The  critical  element  Wastes,  Hazardous  or  Solid  is 
addressed  through  the  appropriate  laws  and  regulations 


regarding  hazardous  materials.  Unauthorized  storage, 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  on  BLM  land 
is  prohibited,  and  environmental  conditions  are  protected 
as  a result  of  hazardous  materials  management.  Any 
authorized  uses  would  adhere  to  federal  and  state 
requirements  to  reduce  or  eliminate  impacts.  Procedures 
in  place  to  address  unauthorized  use  and  accidental 
events  minimize,  to  the  extent  possible,  public  exposure 
and  environmental  impacts. 


Air  Quality 

Air  quality  is  regarded  as  good  mainly  because  there  are 
few  industries  and  homes  located  in  the  area.  No  air 
quality  monitoring  sites  currently  exist. 

A planning  and  management  process.  Prevention  of 
Significant  Deterioration  (PSD),  was  introduced  as  part 
of  the  1977  Amendments  to  The  Clean  Air  Act.  These 
PSD  requirements  set  limits  for  increases  in  ambient 
pollution  levels  and  established  a system  for 
preconstruction  review  of  new  major  sources.  Three  PSD 
classes  have  been  established.  Class  I allows  very  small 
increases  in  pollution  and  is  designed  for  pristine  areas 
where  almost  any  deterioration  would  be  significant; 
Class  II  allows  somewhat  larger  increases  that  allow  for 
moderate,  well-controlled  growth;  and  Class  III  allows 
the  air  quality  to  “deteriorate”  more  with  considerable 
increases  in  pollutant  levels.  The  State  of  Montana 
determines  the  class.  Appendix  I lists  the  federal  and 
Montana  ambient  air  quality  standards. 
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Chapter  3 Section 
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The  Monument  is  within  a Class  II  designation.  The 
nearest  Class  I area  is  the  UL  Bend  Wilderness  Area 
about  50  miles  east  of  the  Monument.  Fine  dust  that 
could  be  generated  from  4,888  acres  of  soil  with  severe 
wind  erosion  hazards  is  not  expected  to  affect  this  Class  I 
area. 


Climate 

The  climate  is  semiarid  continental.  It  is  marked  by  cold 
winters,  warm  to  rarely  hot  summers,  12  to  14  inches  of 
precipitation  annually,  winds  primarily  from  the  west, 
and  abundant  sunshine. 

Average  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  just  under  12 
inches  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Monument  to  14 
inches  in  the  western  portions  of  the  Monument.  Snow 
on  the  plains  more  than  12  inches  deep  is  uncommon  but 
not  rare.  Snow  generally  falls  between  November  and 
April,  although  traces  have  been  reported  at  Lewistown 
(south  of  the  Monument)  in  July  and  August. 

Average  precipitation  recorded  at  weather  stations  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  Monument  shows  rainfall  is  concentrated 
in  the  period  from  April  through  June.  Precipitation 
from  July  through  September  is  characterized  by 
localized  intense  thunderstorms  that  can  drop  more  than 
an  inch  of  rain  or  hail  on  a small  area  in  a few  minutes. 
Low  humidity,  high  temperatures,  and  moderate-to- 
strong  winds  cause  rapid  loss  of  soil  moisture. 

Winter  temperatures  may  be  as  low  as  -40°  F for  short 
periods  with  the  January  mean  monthly  temperature 
around  15°  F.  Summer  temperatures  as  high  as  110°  F 
have  been  recorded  with  the  July  mean  monthly 
temperature  about  70°  F.  Temperatures  may  fluctuate 
widely  during  the  course  of  a single  day  in  either  winter 
or  summer,  and  local  temperatures  may  be  several 
degrees  different  than  the  average.  Growing  seasons, 
defined  as  the  times  between  the  last  frost  in  spring  and 
the  first  fall  frost  (temperatures  of  32°  F),  range  from  104 
to  132  days.  The  Breaks  are  subject  to  intense  lightning 
storms  from  July  through  September,  often  resulting  in 
wildland  fires. 


Cultural  Resources 

The  Proclamation  discusses  the  importance  of  the 
Monument’s  archaeological  and  historical  resources. 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Trails,  teepee  rings  and  abandoned  homesteads  are  also 
mentioned.  The  Proclamation  states,  “Remnants  of  this 
rich  history  are  scattered  throughout  the  Monument,  and 
the  river  corridor  retains  many  of  the  same  qualities  and 
much  of  the  same  appearance  today  as  it  did  then.” 


Prehistoric  Overview 

Based  on  archaeological  evidence  from  the  surrounding 
northwestern  plains,  it  is  believed  that  Ice  Age  hunters 
arrived  in  the  region  about  12,000  years  ago  in  search  of 
big  game  such  as  the  now-extinct  mammoth  and  giant 
bison.  The  hunters’  chief  weapon  was  a thrusting  spear 
tipped  with  a large  stone  point.  Later,  about  8,000  years 
ago,  their  descendants  used  an  atlatl,  or  throwing  stick, 
and  a short  spear  tipped  with  a smaller  stone  point  than 
that  used  previously.  Big  game  animals  remained 
important,  but  smaller  species  were  also  taken  along  with 
a variety  of  wild  plant  foods.  By  about  1,500  years  ago, 
bow-and-arrow  technology  reached  the  plains,  as  did  the 
manufacture  of  pottery. 

The  prehistoric  cultures  of  the  northwestern  plains  region 
were  organized  into  small  groups  of  hunter-gatherers. 
These  cultures  were  largely  dependent  upon  the  naturally 
occurring  resources  of  their  environment.  Because  of 
environmental  and  technological  limitations,  little  or  no 
farming  was  practiced.  Subsistence  was  oriented  to 
resource  availability,  and  campsites  were  generally 
located  near  important,  exploitable  resources.  As  the 
most  important  resource  was  the  highly  nomadic  bison, 
these  groups  were  highly  mobile  in  their  settlement 
patterns. 

About  250  to  300  years  ago,  horses  were  acquired  on  the 
northern  plains.  The  use  of  horses  as  a means  of 
transportation  and  food  procurement  radically  changed 
the  subsistence  pattern  of  the  region’s  inhabitants.  No 
longer  were  they  dependent  on  the  territory  in  which 
they  lived  to  survive;  the  horse  allowed  them  the 
mobility  to  exploit  new  territories  and  to  be  more 
efficient  at  that  exploitation.  Thus,  even  the  marginal 
hunting  and  gathering  cultures  evolved  into  specialized 
horse-mounted  bison  hunters  by  A.D.  1800. 

To  the  first  Euro- American  visitors,  the  native  groups  of 
the  region  shared  many  cultural  traits.  These  traits 
included  high  mobility,  dependence  on  horse-mounted 
bison  hunting,  similar  material  culture  and  religious 
practices,  and  a common  sign  language  in  spite  of  many 
spoken  languages  and  dialects.  The  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  region  during  the  19th  century  included 
the  Piegan  (Blackfeet),  Gros  Ventre  (Atsina),  River 
Crow,  and  Assiniboin.  Frequent  visitors  to  the 
Monument  area  also  included  the  Mountain  Crow. 
Shoshoni,  Flathead  and  Nez  Perce  who  passed  through 
the  area  on  buffalo  hunts  or  war  parties. 

There  are  118  known  prehistoric  sites  in  the  Monument. 
These  prehistoric  sites  include  surface  artifact  scatters, 
buried  habitation  sites,  tipi  rings,  petroglyphs,  and 
buffalo  hunting  features. 
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Historic  Overview 

Recorded  history  in  the  area  begins  with  the  written 
records  of  the  early  19th  century  explorers  of  European 
and  American  origin.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
camped  at  numerous  locations  along  the  Missouri  River 
in  1805  and  1806.  The  expedition  also  described  for  the 
first  time  a large  number  of  the  plants  and  animals  found 
in  the  region. 

Organized  fur  traders  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company,  American  Fur  Company,  and  smaller  outfits 
followed  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  into  the 
Missouri  River  country  in  the  early  1800s.  After  1829, 
the  year  the  American  Fur  Company  established  Fort 
Union  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  several 
trading  posts  or  forts  were  built  in  or  near  the  Monument 
area,  including  Fort  Piegan  near  the  mouth  of  the  Marias 
River;  Fort  McKenzie;  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort  Lewis 
near  the  present  city  of  Fort  Benton;  and  Fort  Chardon  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Judith  River. 

By  the  1850s,  the  heyday  of  the  fur  trade  was  beginning 
to  fade  due  to  changes  in  world  textile  markets  and  the 
scarcity  of  certain  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  North 
American  west.  However,  buffalo  hides  and  whiskey 
soon  replaced  beaver  skins  as  the  main  items  of  trade  in 
the  Missouri  River  country.  In  addition  to  the  American 
Fur  Company,  a number  of  trading  companies  began 
operating  out  of  Fort  Benton  during  this  time,  including 
the  firms  of  I.G.  Baker  Company  and  T.C.  Power  and 
Bros.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  conflicts  between  traders 
and  other  immigrants  and  the  American  Indian 
community,  the  United  States  established  a treaty  with 
various  tribes  in  the  area  in  1855  (the  1855  Stevens 
Blackfeet  or  Lame  Bull  Treaty). 

Steamboats,  used  on  the  lower  Missouri  River  for  20 
years,  were  finally  able  to  reach  Fort  Benton  in  1859  due 


to  the  development  of  shallow  draft  vessels.  The 
establishment  of  a port  at  Fort  Benton  was  one  of  the 
most  important  historic  events  for  central  and  northern 
Montana  because  almost  all  immigration,  commerce,  and 
communication  to  and  from  the  outside  world  came 
through  there. 

The  influx  of  fur  traders,  hide  hunters,  prospectors, 
businessmen,  and  settlers  into  the  region  eventually 
caused  problems  with  the  native  tribes.  During  the 
mid- 1800s,  Blackfeet,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Sioux  war 
parties  raided  outlying  settlements  and  wagon  trains  with 
considerable  frequency.  In  order  to  quell  the  white 
settlers’  fears  about  Indian  attacks,  military  posts  were 
established,  at  Camp  Cooke  near  the  mouth  of  the  Judith 
River  in  1866  and  at  Fort  Maginnis  near  Lewistown  in 
1880.  Army  garrisons  were  also  occasionally  stationed 
at  Indian  agencies,  trading  posts,  and  steamboat  landings. 

In  September  1877,  the  Nez  Perce  crossed  the  Missouri 
River  near  Cow  Island  Landing  on  their  flight  from  the 
U.S.  Army  under  the  command  of  General  Howard.  The 
skirmish  at  Cow  Island  on  September  23  was  the  final 
encounter  before  their  eventual  surrender  at  the  Bearpaw 
Battlefield. 

The  construction  of  James  J.  Hill’s  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  Railroad  across  the  HiLine  in  1887 
changed  the  entire  character  of  the  region.  The 

completion  of  the  Montana  Central  Railroad  and 
subsequent  merger  with  Hill’s  company  to  form  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  in  1889  virtually  eliminated 
steamboat  traffic  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  last 
steamboat  traffic  between  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  and 
Fort  Benton  occurred  in  1891. 

In  1888,  Congress  ratified  a treaty  creating  three 
reservations  for  the  region’s  Indian  inhabitants  (Fort 
Peck,  Fort  Belknap,  and  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservations). 
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A number  of  developments  followed  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  and  ushered  in  the  homestead  boom  of  1910- 
1918.  These  included  the  availability  of  larger 
homestead  tracts,  new  dryland  farming  techniques,  new 
mechanized  farm  equipment  and  a mammoth 
promotional  campaign  by  the  railroad  companies. 
Homesteaders  came  by  the  thousands,  and  the  region 
was  quickly  settled  by  Germans  and  Scandinavians  from 
the  Midwest,  as  well  as  by  eastern  European  immigrants. 
Times  were  good  during  the  boom  period  because  the 
climate  was  abnormally  favorable,  and  the  war  in  Europe 
kept  the  demand  and  prices  for  farm  products  high. 
However,  by  the  end  of  World  War  I,  a severe  drought 
had  begun,  and  food  prices  had  fallen  drastically.  These 
conditions  lasted  for  several  years,  and  by  1925,  one  out 
of  every  two  homesteaders  had  lost  or  abandoned  his 
farm  and  half  of  the  banks  in  the  region  had  failed. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1920s,  a canner  horse  industry 
emerged  in  the  Missouri  River  Breaks  according  to 
Robert  Eigell  (1987).  Meat  packers  would  pay  $5  a head 
for  horses  delivered  to  the  railroad  shipping  pens  (Eigell, 
R.  1987,  167).  While  not  profitable  at  this  price,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  canner  horse  industry. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  the  U.S.  Government 
provided  relief  to  the  residents  of  the  region  in  a variety 
of  ways.  Under  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
federal  funds  were  available  for  improving  community 
infrastructure  as  well  as  more  ambitious  projects  such  as 
the  construction  of  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  that  is  east  of  the 
Monument. 

Fifty-three  known  cultural  sites  date  to  the  historic 
period,  which  is  by  definition  between  1805  and  50  years 
ago.  Most  of  these  sites  are  related  to  early  agriculture 
and  settlement,  but  early  transportation  and  the  military 
are  also  represented.  Two  additional  sites  contain  both 
historic  and  prehistoric  components  that  document  two 
distinct  periods  of  use  at  the  same  location. 


Gilmore  Cabin 


Oral  histories  from  long-term  residents  of  the  Breaks 
were  recorded  in  2003-2004.  This  local  perspective  of 
early  agriculture  in  the  Breaks  was  directed  at  preserving 
firsthand  accounts  of  a bygone  lifestyle.  These  firsthand 
accounts  are  an  interpretive  resource  for  explaining  this 
aspect  of  the  Breaks  heritage  and  address  a preservation 
concern  raised  during  public  scoping.  These  histories 
expand  on  written  documentation  completed  by  the  BLM 
in  1997-1998  that  documented  homesteads  and  other 
historic  settlement  along  the  Upper  Missouri  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River. 

Inventory 

Of  the  173  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  that  have  been 
recorded  within  the  Monument,  18%  (31)  have  been 
determined  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  10%  (17)  are  ineligible  for  listing,  and 
72%  (125)  have  no  data  to  confirm  their  eligibility  status. 
Sites  that  have  unresolved  eligibility  merit  the  same 
protection  granted  to  eligible  sites  until  their  eligibility 
can  be  resolved.  The  number  and  status  of  sites  will 
continue  to  change  with  increased  survey  and 
monitoring. 

Given  the  relative  size  of  the  Monument,  site  density  is 
low  (one  site  per  2,168  acres).  Even  though  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  Monument  has  been  systematically 
inventoried  for  cultural  sites,  this  low  density  should  be 
expected.  Most  of  the  known  cultural  sites  are  within  a 
fairly  narrow  corridor  along  the  Upper  Missouri  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River.  Historic  sites  within  the 
Monument  tend  to  be  related  to  river  travel  and  trade,  as 
well  as  agriculture.  Based  on  these  site  types,  the 
probability  of  finding  them  anywhere  other  than  along 
the  river  or  in  land  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  uplands 
is  low.  Prehistoric  sites  tend  to  be  concentrated  along 
the  river  as  well.  This  conclusion  is  the  result  of  two 
factors:  river  corridors  generally  have  higher  site 
densities,  and  the  Missouri  River  corridor  and  main 
tributaries  have  received  the  predominant  amount  of 
cultural  resource  inventory  and  attention  in  the 
Monument  (as  it  is  now  defined)  since  the  1960s.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  few  inventories  that  have  been 
completed  in  the  uplands  have  identified  relatively  few 
sites. 

Accurately  gauging  the  amount  of  inventory  in  the 
Monument  is  challenging.  Many  early  reports  from  the 
1960s  and  1970s  focused  on  the  Missouri  River  corridor, 
and  the  archeologists’  primary  goal  was  to  document 
archeological  sites  rather  than  complete  intensive  (Class 
III)  cultural  resource  inventories.  Many  of  the  early 
inventories  would  be  classified  as  Class  II  inventories, 
which  implement  a sampling  strategy.  The  strategy  at 
the  time,  however,  was  based  mostly  on  proximity  to  the 
river  and  landform.  Without  the  political  boundaries  that 
we  have  now,  they  followed  a geographic  boundary 
defined  by  the  river  and  associated  terraces.  Examples 
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of  these  early  surveys  include  the  1963  Missouri  Basin 
Project’s  “Archaeological  Appraisal  of  the  Missouri 
Breaks  Region,”  under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Mallory; 
and  the  1976  MSU  study  “Missouri  River  Breaks  Area 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Values,”  directed  by 
Leslie  Davis.  Much  of  the  area  examined  in  these  two 
reports  overlapped,  so  the  area  inventoried  in  both 
studies  was  counted  only  once.  Based  on  cultural 
resource  inventories  completed  as  part  of  Section  106 
compliance  work  as  well  as  Section  110  surveys,  and 
counting  Class  II  and  Class  III  inventories, 
approximately  58,941  acres,  or  16%,  of  the  Monument 
have  been  inventoried  for  cultural  resources.  Excluding 
the  Class  II  acres  attributed  to  the  Mallory  and  Davis 
inventories,  approximately  30,904  acres  (8.2%)  have 
been  inventoried. 

Tribal  Consultation 

Previous  consultation  with  tribes  indicated  that  they 
attach  value  to  the  Monument  and  use  certain  areas  for 
religious  and  cultural  purposes.  At  this  time, 
consultation  has  not  resulted  in  a long  list  of  discrete 
areas  used  for  traditional  purposes;  however,  in  addition 
to  specific  areas  that  have  been  identified  as  sacred  areas, 
we  know  that  tribes  generally  regard  certain  types  of 
archaeological  sites  as  having  cultural  and  religious 
significance.  These  include  vision  quest  sites, 

monumental/anthropomorphic/zoomorphic  rock  features, 
rock  art  sites,  burials,  habitation  sites  with  special 
purpose  ceremonial  structures,  and  ceremonial  and/or 
dance  grounds.  Additional  information  on  tribal 
consultation  is  included  in  Chapter  5. 


Fish  and  Wildlife 

The  Proclamation  discusses  the  importance  of  the 
Monument’s  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat.  Many  of  the 
biological  species  described  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Journals  continue  to  make  the  Monument  their  home. 
The  Proclamation  states,  “The  monument  boasts  the 
most  viable  elk  herd  in  Montana  and  one  of  the  premier 
big  horn  sheep  herds  in  the  continental  United  States.  It 
contains  essential  winter  range  for  sage-grouse  as  well  as 
habitat  for  prairie  dogs.  . . . The  cliff  faces  in  the 
monument  provide  perching  and  nesting  habitat  for 
many  raptors,  including  the  sparrow  hawk,  ferruginous 
hawk,  peregrine  falcon,  prairie  falcon,  and  golden  eagle. 
Several  pairs  of  bald  eagles  nest  along  the  River  in  the 
monument  and  many  others  visit  during  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter.  Shoreline  areas  provide  habitat  for  great 
blue  heron,  pelican,  and  a wide  variety  of  waterfowl. 
The  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  monument  host  forty- 
eight  fish  species,  including  goldeye,  drum,  sauger, 
walleye,  northern  pike,  channel  catfish,  and  small  mouth 
buffalo.  The  monument  has  one  of  the  six  remaining 
paddlefish  populations  in  the  United  States.  The  river 


also  supports  the  blue  sucker,  shovel  nose  sturgeon, 
sicklefin,  sturgeon  chub,  and  the  endangered  pallid 
sturgeon.  . . . The  Bullwacker  area  of  the  monument 
contains  some  of  the  wildest  country  on  all  the  Great 
Plains,  as  well  as  important  wildlife  habitat.  During  the 
stress-inducing  winter  months,  mule  deer  and  elk  move 
up  to  the  area  from  the  river,  and  antelope  and  sage 
grouse  move  down  to  the  area  from  the  benchlands.  . . .” 

The  wildlife  species  within  the  Monument  are  diverse, 
abundant  and  widespread.  Of  the  species  known  to 
occur  in  the  area  pre-settlement,  only  the  grizzly  bear, 
grey  wolf,  bison  and  black-footed  ferret  no  longer  occur 
in  the  Monument.  The  variety  of  vegetation  along  the 
river  and  its  associated  areas  provides  habitat  for  the 
diverse  wildlife  population.  More  than  60  mammals, 
233  species  of  birds  and  20  species  of  amphibians  and 
reptiles  inhabit  these  areas.  The  river  itself  is  home  to  48 
species  of  fish  ranging  from  the  half-ounce  minnow  to 
the  140  pound  paddlefish. 

Mammals:  The  area  between  the  river’s  edge  and  the 
mixed  forested,  sagebrush  steppe  and  agricultural  land 
along  the  canyon  rims  provides  valuable  habitat  for 
several  species  of  mammals.  Probably  the  most 
significant  of  these  mammals  are  the  black-tailed  prairie 
dog,  a BLM-designated  sensitive  species,  and  five  big 
game  animals:  bighorn  sheep,  elk,  mule  deer,  whitetail 
deer  and  pronghorn  antelope.  Predators  including 
mountain  lions  and  bobcats  appear  to  be  doing  well  in 
the  Breaks  portions  of  the  Monument  with  coyotes  doing 
well  throughout  the  Monument. 

Birds:  A total  of  233  species  of  birds  inhabit  the 
Monument,  including  the  bald  eagle,  which  was  delisted 
as  a threatened  species  on  August  8,  2007  and  is 
considered  a designated  sensitive  species  by  the  BLM. 
In  addition,  protections  provided  to  the  bald  eagle  under 
the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act  and  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  will  remain  in  place.  An 
additional  23  bird  species  found  in  the  Monument  have 
been  designated  sensitive  species  by  the  Montana  BLM 
in  cooperation  with  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage 
program.  The  cliff  faces  provide  perching  and  nesting 
habitat  for  many  raptors  and  other  birds.  The  more 
significant  and  abundant  of  the  cliff  nesters  (golden 
eagle,  prairie  falcon,  and  Canada  geese)  are  using  some 
of  the  cliffs  adjacent  to  the  water  for  nesting.  Four 
species  of  upland  game  birds  are  present  in  the  corridor; 
gray  partridge,  sharp-tailed  grouse,  sage-grouse  (a  BLM- 
designated  sensitive  species),  and  ring-necked  pheasant. 

Fish:  Forty-eight  species  of  fish  are  found  in  this  area  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries.  Of  these,  the 
pallid  sturgeon  is  on  the  threatened  and  endangered  list 
and  five  are  BLM-designated  sensitive  species;  blue 
sucker,  paddlefish,  sauger,  sicklefin  chub,  and  sturgeon 
chub.  Walleye,  channel  catfish,  and  shovelnose  sturgeon 
are  also  present. 
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See  Appendix  R.2  for  a complete  list  of  fish,  wildlife, 
herptofauna  and  avian  species  found  within  the 
Monument. 

Several  important  wildlife  species  occur  within  the 
Monument.  They  are  described  below. 

Elk 

The  distribution  of  elk  in  Montana  changed  following 
settlement  by  the  white  man.  Early  accounts  of  trappers 
and  explorers  indicate  that  elk  were  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  with  the  exception  of  northwestern  Montana. 
Following  settlement,  elk  numbers  decreased,  and  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  only  small  remnant  herds  of  elk 
remained  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  Montana  and  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Elk  were  eliminated  from 
eastern  Montana.  Elk  distribution  today  is  the  result  of 
transplant  efforts  and  big  game  management. 

Elk  were  reintroduced  to  the  Missouri  River  Breaks  near 
the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  in  1951.  Thirty-one  animals 
were  transplanted  from  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The 
population  increase  and  expansion  into  unoccupied 
habitat  has  occurred  west  to  the  McClelland/Stafford 
Ferry,  and  the  Bears  Paw  herd  has  moved  as  far  south  as 
the  Stafford  Wilderness  Study  Area  during  severe 
winters. 

Elk  are  scattered  throughout  the  less  rugged  habitat 
within  the  Monument,  generally  concentrating  in  areas 
with  good-to-excellent  range  condition  and  adequate 
water  sources.  Elk  typically  use  woody  draws  consisting 
of  ponderosa  pine  and  juniper  adjacent  to 
sagebrush/grassland  habitat  for  security  and  winter 
cover.  Riparian  bottoms  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
upland  areas  for  forage  and  security  purposes.  These 
bottoms  become  increasingly  important  during  drought 
periods  when  upland  reservoirs  are  dry.  Current  counts 
by  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (MFWP)  estimate 
100+  elk  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  300+  on  the 
south  side,  within  the  Monument.  Numbers  can  fluctuate 
as  elk  migrate  freely  between  the  Bears  Paw  Mountains 
and  the  Missouri  River  Breaks  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  between  the  CMR  refuge  and  the  Monument 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  elk  are  expanding  their  range.  The  BLM  acres  of 
elk  winter  range  in  the  Monument  are  shown  in  Table 
3.1.  The  elk  winter  range  for  the  area  is  displayed  on 
Map  G (MFWP  2007). 

Deer 

Mule  deer  are  the  most  numerous  big  game  species 
within  the  Monument.  Mackie  (1965)  described  in  detail 
key  mule  deer  ranges  within  the  Breaks,  including  the 
ponderosa  pine/juniper  type  on  moderate-to-steep  slopes 
and  the  sage/wheatgrass  type  on  small  ridge  tops  and 


along  margins  of  more  extensive  ridges.  Key  habitat  in 
the  remaining  prairie  lands  is  found  primarily  along 
intermittent  streams  and/or  rough  Breaks. 

Deer  in  the  Breaks  are  essentially  non-migratory; 
however,  they  do  concentrate  on  south  and  southwest 
facing  open  slopes  and  ridge  tops  during  the  winter. 
During  winters  of  heavy  snowfall,  sagebrush  is  often  the 
only  available  forage  plant  and  becomes  crucial  to  the 
survival  of  many  deer  herds.  Escape  and  thermal  cover 
are  also  important  in  maintaining  deer  populations; 
without  sufficient  cover,  fawns  are  easily  susceptible  to 
predators  and  adverse  weather. 

Whitetail  deer  are  less  common  within  the  Monument, 
but  they  utilize  riparian  areas  along  the  Missouri  River 
and  major  tributaries  year  round. 

The  BLM  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range  in  the 
Monument  are  shown  in  Table  3.1.  The  mule  deer 
winter  range  for  the  area  is  displayed  on  Map  H (MFWP 
2007). 


Mule  Deer  Summer  Feeding 


Antelope 

The  pronghorn  antelope  population  was  estimated  at  2.5 
million  at  its  peak  before  settlement  of  Montana. 
Populations  have  since  declined.  This  can  be  attributed 
to  disturbance  of  preferred  habitat  by  human  activities. 

Habitat  frequented  by  pronghorn  antelope  varies  with  the 
season.  Antelope  currently  occur  within  the  Monument 
in  small  numbers  year  around,  primarily  in  the 
sagebrush/grassland  habitats.  The  sagebrush  ridges  and 
the  transition  areas  between  sagebrush  and  ponderosa 
pine/juniper  provide  winter  habitat  during  harsh  winter 
weather,  including  deep  snow  and  very  cold  winds. 
These  areas  provide  protection  from  the  weather  and 
food  where  snow  has  blown  clear.  Herds  from  50-300 
animals  can  congregate  in  these  areas  during  this  high 
stress  period. 
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The  BLM  acres  of  antelope  winter  range  in  the 
Monument  are  shown  in  Table  3.1.  The  antelope  winter 
range  for  the  area  is  displayed  on  Map  I (MFWP  2007). 


Pronghorn  Antelope 


Rocky  Mountain  Bighorn  Sheep 


area  has  since  grown  and  pioneered  areas  that  include 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  August  2004,  this 
population  had  a minimum  of  833  animals:  386  north  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  447  on  the  south  side.  The 
population  appears  to  be  healthy  and  expanding.  The 
BLM  acres  of  bighorn  sheep  distribution  in  the 
Monument  are  shown  in  Table  3.1.  The  bighorn  sheep 
distribution  for  the  area  is  displayed  on  Map  J (MFWP 
2007).  The  BLM  acres  of  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas 
in  the  Monument  are  shown  in  Table  3.1.  The  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas  are  displayed  on  Map  K (MFWP 
2007). 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Great  blue  herons  are  colonial  nesters  that  nest  and  raise 
their  broods  in  rookeries.  This  species  will  return  to  the 
same  rookery  year  to  year.  Nesting  herons  are  sensitive 
to  human  disturbance  that  can  cause  them  to  abandon 
their  eggs  or  young.  Historical  data  cites  at  least  two 
rookeries  on  the  Missouri  River,  but  these  have  been 
abandoned  in  recent  years. 


When  Lewis  and  Clark  first  explored  the  Missouri  River, 
they  noted  abundant  populations  of  Audubon’s  bighorn 
sheep  (Ovis  canadensis  auduboni)  in  prairies  and  breaks 
along  the  river  in  what  is  now  Montana  (Buechner  1960). 
This  sub-species  was  driven  to  extinction  in  the  early 
1900s  by  over-hunting,  disease,  and  competition  from 
domestic  livestock  (Geist  1971). 

Distribution  of  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep  in 
Montana  has  now  been  extended  due  to  live  trapping  and 
transplanting  to  suitable  areas  previously  occupied. 
Management  agencies  began  using  translocations  to 
return  bighorn  sheep  to  parts  of  their  historic  range  as 
early  as  the  1930s  (Bleich  et  al.  1990,  Dunn  1996). 


In  1980,  28  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep  from  the  Sun 
River  area  in  Montana  were  again  relocated  to  the 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  area  of  Fergus  County.  The 
population  introduced  at  the  McClelland/Stafford  Ferry 


Fish 

Forty-eight  species  of  fish  reside  in  the  Missouri  River 
and  its  tributaries.  The  pallid  sturgeon  is  endangered  and 
five  other  species  are  BLM-designated  sensitive  species: 
blue  sucker,  paddlefish,  sauger,  sicklefin  chub,  and 
sturgeon  chub. 


Table  3.1 

Wildlife  Distribution  in  the  Monument 

Species 

BLM  Acres 

Elk  Winter  Range 

225,000 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

362,000 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

39,000 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

135,000 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas 

49,000 

Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat 

12,000 

Prairie  Dog  Towns 

500 

The  Montana  Aquatic  Nuisance  Species  (ANS) 
Management  Plan  (Montana  ANS  Steering  Committee 
2002)  classifies  nonindigenous  fish  species  as  priority 
class  4 aquatic  nuisance  species.  This  classification 
indicates  that  these  species  are  present  and  that 
management  strategies  are  being  implemented  to 
mitigate  impact,  control  population  size,  and  prevent 
unintended  dispersal.  MFWP  has  management  authority 
for  these  species. 
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Herptofauna 

Reptiles  and  amphibians  are  sensitive  to  habitat 
conditions  and  changes,  as  well  as  changes  in  wildlife 
community  composition  and  abundance. 

Reptiles  and  amphibians  serve  as  valuable  bioindicators 
of  ecosystem  health  (Lind  1996).  Some  amphibian 
populations  in  Montana  have  recently  undergone,  or  are 
currently  undergoing,  declines  and  extinctions  (Carey 
1993,  Reichel  and  Flath  1995).  Direct  and  indirect 
impacts  from  a variety  of  human  activities  may  affect  the 
viability  of  reptile  and  amphibian  populations  in 
Montana  (Joslin  and  Youmans  1999). 

The  tiger  salamander  is  the  only  salamander  occurring  in 
the  Monument.  The  woodhouse  toad,  western  chorus 
frog,  and  the  northern  leopard  frog  all  occur  in  the  area. 
Of  concern  are  the  northern  leopard  frog  populations  that 
appear  to  be  in  a sharp  decline  in  other  parts  of  Montana. 
Short-homed  lizard,  spiny  soft-shell  and  snapping  turtles 
occur  and  are  listed  as  sensitive  species.  There  is 
concern  that  concentration  of  livestock  in  soft-shell  turtle 
nesting  areas  may  impact  nesting  success.  Other  species 
could  be  present  within  the  Monument,  but  extensive 
surveys  have  not  been  done. 

Special  Status  Species 

Special  status  species  include  sensitive,  state-listed,  and 
federally  proposed,  listed,  and  candidate  species.  See 
Appendix  R.2  for  a listing  of  threatened,  endangered  or 
candidate  species,  and  BLM-designated  sensitive  species 
within  the  Monument. 

BLM  sensitive  species  are  those  designated  as  sensitive 
by  a BLM  State  Director,  usually  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  agency  responsible  for  managing  the  species  and 
state  natural  heritage  programs.  Sensitive  species  are 
those  species  that:  (1)  could  become  endangered  or 

extinct  from  a state,  or  within  a significant  portion  of  its 
distribution;  (2)  are  under  status  review  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS);  (3)  are  undergoing 
significant  current  or  predicted  downward  trends  in 
habitat  capability  that  would  reduce  a species’  existing 
distribution;  (4)  are  undergoing  significant  current  or 
predicted  downward  trends  in  population  or  density  such 
that  federally  listed,  proposed,  candidate,  or  a state-listed 
status  may  become  necessary;  (5)  typically  have  small 
and  widely  dispersed  populations;  (6)  inhabit  ecological 
refugia  or  other  specialized  or  unique  habitats;  or  (7)  are 
state-listed  but  may  be  better  conserved  through 
application  of  BLM  sensitive  species  status. 

State-listed  species  of  special  concern  are  listed  by  a 
state  in  a category  implying,  but  not  limited  to,  potential 
endangerment  or  extinction,  and  listing  is  by  either 
legislation  or  regulation. 


Proposed  species  are  species  that  have  been  officially 
proposed  for  listing  as  threatened  or  endangered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a proposed  rule  to  list  the 
species  has  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Candidate  species  are  designated  as  candidates  for  listing 
as  threatened  or  endangered  by  the  USFWS  that  have 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Listed  species 
are  those  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  and  a final  rule  for  the  listing 
has  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Canada  Lynx  ( Lynx  canadensis ) (Threatened  Species) 

While  the  lynx  is  documented  in  at  least  one  county  with 
land  within  the  Monument,  suitable  habitat  (wet 
coniferous  forest)  and  its  preferred  prey  base  (snowshoe 
hare)  do  not  occur  within  the  Monument. 

Piping  Plover  (Charadrius  melodus)  (Threatened 
Species) 

While  the  piping  plover  is  documented  in  at  least  one 
county  with  land  within  the  Monument,  and  nesting  has 
been  documented  downstream  on  the  Missouri  River, 
suitable  habitat  does  not  occur  within  the  Monument. 
Since  the  mid-1980s,  numerous  surveys  along  the 
UMNWSR  have  failed  to  document  piping  plover 
presence  or  nesting. 

Grizzly  Bear  (Ursus  horribilis)  (Threatened  Species) 

The  grizzly  bear  is  documented  within  the  area 
historically  as  far  back  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  The  habitat  in  the  surrounding  area  has  been 
extensively  altered  and  no  longer  resembles  the  historic 
grizzly  habitat.  The  lands  within  the  Monument  are 
suitable  for  grizzly  occupation  and  residency,  but  grizzly 
bears  are  not  expected  to  occur  there  based  on  lack  of 
social  acceptance  of  grizzly  occupation  of  lands  between 
the  Monument  and  grizzly  populations. 

Gray  Wolf  ( Canis  lupis ) (Endangered  Species) 

The  gray  wolf  is  documented  within  the  area  historically 
as  far  back  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and  as 
recently  as  the  1950s.  As  human  population  increased 
within  the  area,  lands  were  converted  to  farming  and 
livestock  production,  prey  base  and  secure  habitat 
declined,  and  increasing  conflicts  with  humans  resulted 
in  the  wolfs  extirpation.  The  habitat  in  the  surrounding 
area  has  been  extensively  altered  and  no  longer 
resembles  the  historic  wolf  habitat.  The  lands  within  the 
Monument  provide  the  habitat  and  prey  base  necessary 
to  support  resident  wolves.  The  BLM  does  not  expect 
wolves  to  occupy  Monument  land  due  to  the  lack  of 
social  acceptance  of  wolves  in  the  areas  between  current 
populations  and  the  Monument. 
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Black-footed  Ferret  ( Mustela  nigripes ) (Endangered 
Species) 

Status 

The  black-footed  ferret  was  listed  as  an  endangered 
species  on  March  11,  1967.  The  Monument  is  near  a 
“non-essential  experimental  population”  of  the  black- 
footed ferret  (50  CFR  Part  17,  Vol.  59,  No.  159,  42696- 
715,  August  18,  1994).  An  “essential  experimental 
population”  is  a reintroduced  population  whose  loss 
would  be  likely  to  appreciably  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
the  survival  of  the  species  in  the  wild. 

Distribution 

The  black-footed  ferret’s  historical  range  included  12 
states  (Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming)  and  the  Canadian  Provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  There  is  prehistoric 
evidence  of  this  species  from  Yukon  Territory,  Canada, 
to  New  Mexico  and  Texas  (Anderson  et  al.  1986). 
Currently  only  reintroduced  populations  are  present  in 
Arizona,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Black-footed  ferrets  depend  almost  exclusively  on  prairie 
dogs  and  prairie  dog  towns  for  food  and  shelter 
(Henderson  et  al.  1969,  Forrest  et  al.  1985),  and  ferret 
range  is  coincident  with  that  of  prairie  dogs  (Anderson  et 
al.  1986). 

The  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  initiated  black- 
footed ferret  reintroductions  in  1997  when  23  ferrets 
were  released  near  Snake  Butte  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  reservation,  23.5  miles  from  the  Monument  and 
36.2 . miles  from  the  nearest  prairie  dog  town  in  the 
Monument.  The  Snake  Butte  prairie  dog  complex  is 
approximately  2,500  acres  in  size.  The  last  black-footed 
ferret  release  at  the  Snake  Butte  complex  was  in  2000. 
During  the  five-year  period,  167  kits  and  12  adults  were 
released.  The  last  reported  ferret  survey  occurred  in 
2003  and  verified  one  black-footed  ferret. 

In  1999,  29  black-footed  ferret  kits  were  released  on  the 
Peoples  Creek  prairie  dog  complex  (Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation).  Subsequent  to  the  release,  sylvatic  plague 
was  identified  in  the  ferret  release  area.  No  black-footed 
ferrets  were  observed  during  the  30-day  survival  survey. 
The  Peoples  Creek  complex  is  approximately  5,000  acres 
in  size  and  is  24  miles  from  the  Monument  and  31.9 
miles  from  the  nearest  prairie  dog  town  in  the 
Monument.  Since  1999,  there  have  been  no  black-footed 
ferret  releases  on  the  complex  and  no  observations  of 
ferrets. 

In  2000,  black-footed  ferrets  were  released  on  BLM  land 
in  the  40-Complex  in  south  Phillips  County.  This 


complex  is  approximately  1,200  acres  in  size  at  its 
maximum,  but  its  size  varies  as  sylvatic  plague 
periodically  reduces  individual  colonies  to  near  zero. 
This  black-footed  ferret  population  is  designated 
experimental/non-essential  by  the  USFWS.  The  spring 
surveys  in  2005  showed  6 adults  and  9 kits.  The  40- 
Complex  is  approximately  17  miles  from  the  Monument 
and  19.1  miles  from  the  nearest  prairie  dog  town  in  the 
Monument. 

Figure  3.1  shows  the  locations  of  the  black-footed  ferret 
introductions  described  above. 


Figure  3.1 

Black-Footed  Ferret  Introductions 


Life  History  and  Habitat  Requirements 

The  black-footed  ferret  is  an  endangered  carnivore  with  a 
black  face  mask,  black  legs,  and  a black-tipped  tail.  It  is 
nearly  60  cm  (2  ft)  long  and  weights  up  to  1.1  kg  (2.5 
lbs).  It  is  the  only  ferret  native  to  North  America. 

Black-footed  ferrets  are  weasel-like  in  body  shape  and 
form,  but  are  heavier  than  other  weasels.  The  torso  is 
long  with  short  legs  and  a long  tail.  The  color  of  the 
body  is  a soft  cream  color  with  the  ears,  chin  and  throat 
fading  to  white.  The  dorsal  portion  of  the  torso  is  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  legs  and  tip  of  the  tail  are 
dark  brown  and  a mask  of  the  same  color  extends  in  a 
band  from  below  each  eye  across  the  forehead. 

Although  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  mink  ( Mustela 
vison),  the  much  lighter  body  color  and  prairie  habitat  of 
the  black-footed  ferret  are  distinctive.  Long-tailed 
weasels  (Mustela  frenata)  are  smaller  and  less  robust  and 
do  not  have  a distinctive  black  mask  and  feet  of  the 
ferret. 
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Ferrets  historically  occupied  more  than  100  million  acres 
of  western  grasslands  but  are  now  reduced  to  a handful 
of  reintroduction  sites  in  the  wild.  While  programs  to 
breed  ferrets  in  captivity  have  been  successful,  efforts  to 
reintroduce  captive-bred  ferrets  into  the  wild  have 
frequently  failed  when  prairie  dog  populations  crash  due 
to  sylvatic  plague  and  other  factors.  Ferrets  themselves 
can  die  from  plague,  and  are  also  susceptible  to  canine 
distemper  and  predation  by  other  carnivores. 

Though  the  black-footed  ferret  was  found  over  a wide 
area  historically,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a conclusive 
statement  on  its  historical  abundance  due  to  its  nocturnal 
and  secretive  habits. 

Black-footed  ferrets  do  not  dig  their  own  burrows  and 
rely  on  abandoned  prairie  dog  burrows  for  shelter.  It  is 
likely  that  only  large  complexes  (several  thousand  acres 
of  closely  spaced  colonies)  can  support  and  sustain  a 
breeding  population  of  black-footed  ferrets.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  about  40  to  60  hectares  of  prairie  dog 
colony  is  needed  to  support  one  ferret,  and  females  with 
litters  have  never  been  found  on  colonies  less  than  49 
hectares  (Miller  et  al.  1996). 

Reasons  for  Decline 

Widespread  poisoning  of  prairie  dogs  and  agricultural 
cultivation  of  their  habitat  drastically  reduced  prairie  dog 
abundance  and  distribution  in  the  last  century.  Sylvatic 
plague,  which  may  have  been  introduced  to  North 
America  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  also  decimated 
prairie  dog  populations,  particularly  in  the  southern 
portions  of  their  range.  The  severe  decline  of  prairie 
dogs  resulted  in  a concomitant  and  near-fatal  decline  in 
black-footed  ferrets,  though  the  latter’s  decline  may  be 
partially  attributable  to  other  factors  such  as  secondary 
poisoning  from  prairie  dog  toxicants  (e.g.,  strychnine) 
and  high  susceptibility  to  canine  distemper  and  sylvatic 
plague. 

Pallid  Sturgeon  (Endangered  Species) 

Status 

The  USFWS  determined  the  pallid  sturgeon 
(Scaphirhynchus  albus ) to  be  an  endangered  species 
under  authority  of  the  ESA  on  October  9,  1990.  The 
pallid  sturgeon  is  one  of  the  rarest  fishes  in  North 
America.  Listing  of  the  pallid  sturgeon  was  important 
for  initiating  recovery  efforts  that  included  water 
management  changes  that  may  be  required  to  save  the 
pallid  sturgeon  from  extinction. 

Distribution 

The  current  distribution  of  the  pallid  sturgeon  in 
Montana  includes  the  Missouri  River  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Marias  River  and  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  between 
Fort  Peck  Dam  and  the  North  Dakota  border,  and  in  the 


112  kilometers  of  the  Yellowstone  River  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Powder  River  (Aderhold  1996,  Holton  and 
Johnson  1996). 

Native  or  natural  populations  in  Montana  are  comprised 
entirely  of  old,  large  fish,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of 
successful  reproduction  in  at  least  25  years  (Gardner, 
pers.  comm.  2002).  The  Missouri  River  population  is 
thought  to  be  comprised  of  only  50  adult  fish  and  a small 
number  of  young  hatchery-reared  individuals  (Gardner  , 
pers.  comm.  2002).  Within  the  Monument,  the 
population  is  found  from  the  terminus  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  in  the  Monument  (river  mile  149)  to  the 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  (river  mile  102).  One  of  the 
most  obvious  detrimental  changes  in  the  pallid  sturgeon 
environment  was  the  damming  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
several  other  important  tributaries.  Information  is  not 
available  to  indicate  distribution  in  Arrow  Creek. 

Historically,  the  pallid  sturgeon  geographic  range  was 
similar  to  the  present  range  except  all  populations  were 
connected  and  not  fragmented  as  is  the  case  today. 
Changes  in  big  river  habitat  caused  by  dams  and 
channelization  are  assumed  responsible  for  the 
population  decline.  Nationwide,  it  is  estimated  that  36% 
of  historical  pallid  sturgeon  habitat  has  been  eliminated, 
40%  has  been  channelized,  and  the  rest  has  an  altered 
flow  regime.  Dams  have  blocked  spawning  migrations, 
isolated  populations,  destroyed  rearing  and  spawning 
habitats,  and  altered  food  supply  as  well  as  changing 
flow,  turbidity  and  temperature  regimes  (Dryer  and 
Sandvol  1993). 

The  areas  of  highest  use  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
appear  to  be  the  Yellowstone  River  below  the  Intake 
diversion  dam  in  Montana,  and,  in  North  Dakota,  the 
Missouri  River  from  the  confluence  with  the 
Yellowstone  downstream  to  the  headwaters  of  Lake 
Sacacawea  (Gardner,  pers.  comm.  2002,  Aderhold  1996, 
Holton  and  Johnson  1996). 

Life  History  and  Habitat  Requirements 

The  preferred  habitat  of  the  pallid  sturgeon  is  the  bottom 
of  large,  swift,  turbid,  relatively  warm,  free-flowing 
rivers  (USFWS  1993a;  Aderhold  1996).  Pallid  sturgeon 
are  a large  river  fish  that  reside  in  deep-water  areas  of 
the  main  channel.  They  prefer  sandy  substrates  and  are 
often  associated  with  subclimax  serai  stage  islands  or 
alluvial  bars  (Bramblett  1996).  It  is  believed  that  pallid 
sturgeon  require  a spring  pulse  flow  for  initiating 
migrations  to  upriver  spawning  areas  (Gardner  1995), 
however,  no  study  has  documented  this  assumption. 
Once  pallid  sturgeon  spawn,  the  resulting  larvae  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  drift  great  distances  downstream  over 
a long  period  of  time  (Kynard  et  al.  1998).  This 
behavior  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  limiting  factors 
affecting  larval  survival.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
larval  pallids  may  end  up  being  deposited  in  downstream 
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reservoirs  and  consequently  never  reach  suitable  rearing 
habitat.  Gardner  (2000)  monitored  movements  and 
habitat  use  of  hatchery-reared  yearling  pallid  sturgeon, 
and  found  that  yearling  pallid  sturgeon  used  relatively 
deep  channel  areas  (average  = 2.0  m)  near  the  main 
channel,  similar  to  where  adults  reside.  Pallid  sturgeon 
are  long-lived  and  are  thought  to  spawn  at  several-year 
intervals.  Females  may  not  reach  sexual  maturity  until 
15-20  years  old  (Dryer  and  Sandvol  1993).  Because  of 
unique  biological  characteristics,  including  obligatory 
lengthy  migrations  and  larval  drift  distances,  a high 
habitat  specificity  and  late  sexual  maturity,  pallid 
sturgeon  is  a species  vulnerable  to  extirpation. 

Reasons  for  Decline 

Altered  flow  regimes  caused  by  the  damming  of  large 
rivers  have  resulted  in  the  decline  of  pallid  sturgeon 
populations  in  Montana.  The  Yellowstone  and  the 
Upper  Missouri  (above  Fort  Peck  Dam)  exhibit  a 
somewhat  natural  hydrograph  but  have  altered  flow 
regimes  because  of  the  smaller  dams  in  the  system.  The 
unregulated  Yellowstone  River  at  Sidney  has  30%  of  its 
runoff  controlled  by  Yellowtail  and  Tongue  River  Dams 
(Koch  et  al.  1977).  Lake  Sakakawea  has  pallid  sturgeon 
rearing  areas.  The  Upper  Missouri  River  system  has  a 
compressed  hydrograph  above  Fort  Peck  Reservoir.  A 
portion  of  the  runoff  is  regulated  by  Canyon  Ferry  and 
Tiber  Dams,  and  to  a lesser  amount  from  four  other  dams 
in  the  system.  Like  Lake  Sakakawea,  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir  also  has  pallid  sturgeon  rearing  areas.  The 
complete  regulation  of  the  Missouri  River  by  Fort  Peck 
Dam  has  caused  dramatic  changes  in  flow,  temperature 
and  turbidity  in  this  330  kilometer  reach.  These  changes 
are  sometimes  tempered  during  high  runoff  period  of  the 
warm  and  turbid  Milk  River  that  enters  16  kilometers 
downstream  from  Fort  Peck  Dam.  Pallid  sturgeon  also 
face  hybridization  threats  with  the  native  shovelnose 
sturgeon. 


Pallid  Sturgeon  Range  near  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area 


Efforts  are  now  being  directed  at  restoring  the  river  to  a 
more  normal  condition.  Through  an  informal  agreement, 


the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  has  agreed  to 
provide  a dominant  discharge  spring  pulse  out  of  Tiber 
Reservoir  every  four  to  five  years  for  Missouri  River  fish 
migrations.  This  could  help  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
flood-dependent  riparian  vegetation. 

The  future  for  pallid  sturgeon  recovery  may  continue  to 
be  uncertain  even  after  positive  changes  have  been 
implemented  because  pallid  sturgeon  populations  are  so 
depleted  and  the  newly  stocked  fish  will  take  at  least  15 
years  before  the  females  first  reach  sexual  maturity  and 
begin  to  spawn.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
immediate  evaluations  are  impractical  and  recovery  will 
take  a long-term  commitment. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  (Sensitive  Species) 

Status 

Greater  sage-grouse  is  a BLM  Montana  Designated 
Sensitive  Species  that  was  petitioned  for  listing  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  as  a threatened  species  in  1999. 
In  September  2003,  the  USFWS  withdrew  the  listing 
because  new  information  indicated  that  the  threats  to  the 
species  included  in  the  proposed  listing  were  not  as 
significant  as  earlier  believed  (USFWS  2005).  The 
USFWS  found  that  declines  in  local  population  numbers 
at  specific  locations  are  not  supported  by  statewide 
estimates  throughout  the  range  which  suggest  that  the 
continental  population  has  not  changed  significantly  in 
the  past  decade. 

Greater  sage-grouse  have  decreased  in  numbers  but  still 
inhabit  the  areas  they  have  occupied  for  decades.  Grouse 
populations  in  marginal  areas  of  their  range  have  been 
drastically  reduced  or  eliminated.  Sage-grouse  are 
closely  associated  with  sagebrush.  In  areas  where 
sagebrush  has  been  eliminated,  the  sage-grouse  has  also 
been  eliminated. 

Sage-grouse,  considered  sensitive  and  a species  of 
potential  concern,  have  decreased  in  numbers  throughout 
their  range  (Montana  Sage  Grouse  Work  Group  2005); 
however,  in  many  areas  outside  the  Monument  sage- 
grouse  populations  have  stabilized  or  increased  in  recent 
years.  Faltering  sage-grouse  populations  can  be 
attributed  to  a number  of  different  factors.  Habitat 
fragmentation  and  habitat  condition  are  the  primary 
factors  that  the  BLM  can  manage  or  manipulate. 

In  eastern  Montana,  where  close  interspersion  of 
wintering,  nesting,  and  brood-rearing  habitat  rarely 
requires  large  seasonal  movements,  sage-grouse  are 
essentially  non-migratory.  The  importance  of  sagebrush 
to  sage-grouse  is  well  documented.  The  seasonal 
habitats  discussed  below  are  important  for  survival  of 
sage-grouse  (Montana  Sage  Grouse  Work  Group  2005). 
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It  is  thought  by  local  (BLM  and  MFWP)  biologists  that 
greater  sage-grouse  historically  occupied  much  of  the 
sagebrush  habitat  in  and  around  the  Monument,  but 
extensive  surveys  were  never  conducted  to  confirm  this 
until  recently  (2005). 

Breeding  is  limited  within  the  Monument,  but  the  habitat 
provides  some  nesting  and  winter  habitat.  Sage-grouse 
areas  south  of  the  Missouri  River  within  the  Monument 
are  remnants  of  sagebrush  stands  that  have  been 
extensively  farmed.  The  birds  are  dependent  on  these 
remaining  patches  of  sagebrush  year  round.  There  are 
currently  two  sage-grouse  leks  on  Monument  lands  with 
16  additional  leks  within  two  miles  of  the  Monument. 
The  lands  within  the  Monument  provide  about  12,000 
acres  of  winter  habitat  (Map  L).  Trends  are  mixed 
between  the  different  leks,  with  one  Monument  lek  being 
new  (2005),  or  only  newly  discovered. 

Life  History  and  Habitat  Requirements 

Breeding  Habitat 

Strutting  grounds,  or  leks,  where  breeding  actually 
occurs,  are  key  activity  areas  and  most  often  consist  of 
clearings  surrounded  by  sagebrush  cover.  Findings  from 
research  in  central  Montana  reported  a sagebrush  canopy 
cover  at  feeding  and  loafing  sites  near  leks  of  20%  to 
50%  with  an  average  of  32%  (Montana  Sage  Grouse 
Work  Group  2005). 

Nesting  Habitat 

Sage-grouse  invariably  prefer  sagebrush  for  nesting 
cover,  and  quality  of  nesting  cover  directly  influences 
nest  success.  Successful  nesting  requires  concealment 
provided  by  a combination  of  shrub  and  residual  grass 
cover.  Sage-grouse  most  frequently  select  nesting  cover 
with  a sagebrush  canopy  of  15%  to  31%.  Research 
findings  in  central  Montana  suggest  that  about  67%  of 
nests  occur  within  2 miles  of  a lek  (Montana  Sage 
Grouse  Work  Group  2005).  A recent  and  as  yet 
unpublished  graduate  study  in  northcentral  Montana  by 
Brendan  Moynahan  (Moynahan  2004)  suggests  that  60% 
of  nesting  occurs  three  miles  or  more  from  breeding  leks 
(Moynahan,  pers.  comm.  2005). 

Brood-Rearing  Habitat 

Research  in  central  Montana  indicated  that  sage-grouse 
broods  prefer  relatively  open  stands  of  sagebrush  during 
summer,  generally  with  a canopy  ranging  from  1%  to 
25%.  As  palatability  of  forbs  declines,  sage-grouse 
move  to  moist  areas  that  still  support  succulent 
vegetation  (Montana  Sage  Grouse  Work  Group  2005). 

Winter  Habitat 

Sage-grouse  generally  select  relatively  tall  and  large 
expanses  of  dense  sagebrush  during  winter.  Wintering 


areas  in  central  Montana  include  sagebrush  stands  on 
relatively  flat  sites  with  a 10%  to  30%  sagebrush  canopy 
coverage  with  a normal  height  relative  to  site  potential. 
Areas  exceeding  30%  may  provide  important  habitat 
during  deep  snow  events  (Montana  Sage  Grouse  Work 
Group  2005).  Table  3.1  shows  the  BLM  acres  of  winter 
habitat  in  the  Monument.  The  sage-grouse  winter  habitat 
for  the  areas  is  displayed  on  Map  L (MFWP  2007). 

Reasons  for  Decline 

Extensive  farming  practices  and  sagebrush  control 
outside  the  Monument  has  reduced  the  overall  habitat 
available  in  the  areas  around  the  Monument.  In  addition, 
oil  and  gas  development,  road  development,  and  traffic 
associated  with  this  development  along  with  recreation 
have  all  reduced  the  amount  and  suitability  of  sage- 
grouse  habitat. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  (Sensitive  Species) 

Status 

In  the  2002  candidate  notice  of  review,  the  USFWS 
found  that  a listing  proposal  for  this  species  was  still 
warranted  but  precluded  by  higher  priorities,  and 
assigned  a listing  priority  number  of  8.  The  USFWS  did 
not  update  a finding  with  regard  to  the  black-tailed 
prairie  dog  in  the  2003  candidate  notice  of  review.  The 
USFWS  has  since  received  significant  new  information 
about  this  species  from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Forest  Guardians,  and  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 
The  USFWS  published  its  findings  in  August,  2004,  in 
which  it  stated  that  listing  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  was  not  warranted  (USFWS  2004). 

Distribution 

Lewis  and  Clark,  while  on  their  famous  journey  up  the 
Missouri  River  in  1 804,  noted  that  this  “wild  dog  of  the 
prairie  . . . appears  here  in  infinite  numbers.”  In  the  past, 
poisoning  and  loss  of  habitat  reduced  most  prairie  dog 
colonies  to  small,  fragmented  colonies. 

Prairie  dog  colonies  within  the  Monument  are  small,  the 
largest  being  181  acres.  Many  are  widely  scattered,  and 
many  are  expanding.  Possibly  due  to  the  ongoing 
drought,  many  of  the  towns  have  been  expanding  within 
the  confines  of  available  habitat,  and  new  towns  have 
been  established  along  the  Missouri  River.  This  has 
created  conflicts  of  use,  as  prairie  dogs  alter  the 
vegetation  and  habitat,  and  impact  private  lands  and 
resources.  Currently  the  State  of  Montana  has 
established  a season  for  recreational  shooting  on  BLM 
land,  but  most  prairie  dogs  are  protected  primarily  by 
their  isolation  and  distance  from  public  roads.  Since 
2000,  one  small  isolated  prairie  dog  town  on  the 
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Missouri  River  died  out,  unconfirmed,  but  likely  due  to 
plague. 

About  500  acres  of  prairie  dog  towns  lie  within  the 
Monument  (Table  3.1  and  Map  M). 

Habitat  Requirement 

Prairie  dog  colonies  within  the  Monument  occur  on 
relatively  flat  or  rolling  topography  with  little  or  sparse 
brush  component,  commonly  on  flat  benches  next  to 
creeks  or  the  river,  or  flat  benches  above  the  Missouri 
River.  The  two  colonies  in  Phillips  County  occur  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Breaks  several  miles  from  the 
Missouri  River.  Prairie  dog  dispersal  is  usually  limited 
to  approximately  3 miles  (5  kilometers)  or  less,  and 
individuals  dispersing  from  home  colonies  generally 
move  into  an  established  colony  rather  than  attempting  to 
initiate  a new  colony  (Garrett  and  Franklin  1988, 
Hoogland  1995).  These  limitations  could  restrict 
recruitment  of  animals  into  small  and  declining  isolated 
populations  and  favor  the  re-establishment  of  individuals 
in  nearby,  recently  abandoned  colonies  over  the 
establishment  of  new,  more  distantly  located  colonies. 

Reasons  for  Decline 

In  the  past,  poisoning  and  loss  of  habitat  reduced  most 
prairie  dog  colonies  to  small,  fragmented  colonies. 
Together  with  plague,  continued  poisoning  and 
unregulated  shooting,  the  destruction  and  adverse 
modification  of  habitat  could  act  on  fragmented 
populations  to  threaten  the  continued  existence  of  the 
species. 

Mountain  Plover  (Sensitive  Species) 

Status 

The  mountain  plover  ( Charadrius  montanus ) was 
designated  a category  2 candidate  species  on  December 
30,  1982,  (47  F.R.  58458)  meaning  that  the  species  may 
be  declining  but  more  information  was  needed.  The 
USFWS  elevated  its  status  to  category  1 candidate  in  the 
1994  Annual  Candidate  Notice  of  Review  (59  F.R. 
58982),  meaning  that  listing  was  warranted,  but 
precluded  by  higher  priority  species.  In  1996,  the 
USFWS  did  away  with  candidate  categories  2 and  3, 
redefining  candidate  species  to  include  only  former 
category  1 candidate  species  (61  F.R.  64481).  The 
mountain  plover  was  retained  as  a candidate  species  in 
the  1997  status  review  (62  F.R.  49298).  The  species  was 
petitioned  for  listing  as  threatened  on  July  7,  1997.  Due 
to  its  candidate  status,  no  90-day  finding  was  required  in 
response  to  this  petition. 

The  mountain  plover  was  proposed  for  listing  as  a 
threatened  species  in  1999.  In  September  2003  the 


USFWS  withdrew  the  listing,  because  new  information 
indicated  that  the  threats  to  the  species  included  in  the 
proposed  listing  were  not  as  significant  as  earlier 
believed.  The  USFWS  found  that  declines  in  local 
population  numbers  at  specific  locations  are  not 
supported  by  statewide  estimates  throughout  the  range 
which  suggest  that  the  continental  population  has  not 
changed  significantly  in  the  past  decade.  New 
information  made  available  this  year  from  many  state 
and  federal  agencies  indicated  that  occupied  black-tailed 
prairie  dog  habitat,  that  provides  nesting  for  plovers,  is 
more  abundant  that  previously  believed.  In  addition,  a 
variety  of  conservation  efforts  initiated  for  mountain 
plovers  and  other  species  of  the  high  plains  in  several 
western  states  benefit  the  mountain  plover. 

Distribution 

Mountain  plovers  have  been  documented  nesting  on  two 
prairie  dog  towns  within  the  Monument  in  south  Phillips 
County  (Figure  3.2).  Surveys  on  all  other  prairie  dog 
towns  have  failed  to  locate  nesting  birds.  Based  on 
presence  of  trees,  excess  slope,  and  topography,  the 
remaining  prairie  dog  towns  have  a low  probability  to 
provide  suitable  mountain  plover  nesting  habitat. 

Figure  3.2 

Mountain  Plover  Locations 


Life  History  and  Habitat  Requirement 

In  Montana,  there  is  compelling  evidence  that  mountain 
plovers  are  dependent  on  active  prairie  dog  colonies  for 
nesting  (Dinsmore  2000).  Mountain  plover  selectively 
use  black-tailed  prairie  dog  towns  ( Cynomys 
ludovicianus)  for  breeding,  nesting,  and  feeding 
(Knowles  et  al.  1982,  Knowles  and  Knowles  1984, 
Olson  1985,  Olson  and  Edge  1985,  Olson-Edge  and 
Edge  1987,  Dinsmore  2000,  Dinsmore  2001,  Knowles 
and  Knowles  2001).  However,  not  all  prairie  dog  towns 
offer  suitable  habitat  for  mountain  plovers,  mostly  due  to 
topographic  incompatibility.  In  addition,  there  are 
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habitats  other  than  prairie  dog  towns  that  provide 
nesting,  feeding  and  breeding  habitat  for  mountain 
plover  in  Montana.  Knowles  and  Knowles  (2001) 
conclude  that  “based  on  historical  notes  and 
contemporary  observations,  viable  populations  of 
mountain  plovers  are  probably  dependent  upon  extensive 
areas  of  black-tailed  prairie  dog  colonies.” 

Reasons  for  Decline 

Any  effort  to  control  prairie  dogs  or  take  actions  that  are 
detrimental  to  prairie  dogs  on  existing  nesting  areas 
could  impact  mountain  plovers.  Mountain  plovers  avoid 
steep  topography  and  above-ground  structures,  natural  or 
man  made,  that  provide  roosting  for  raptors.  Roads  and 
associated  traffic  have  potential  to  kill  adults  and  young 
through  strikes. 

Migratory  Birds  (Includes  Several  Sensitive  Species) 

Status 

The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  Executive  Order 
13186  describe  the  responsibility  of  federal  agencies  to 
protect  and  manage  migratory  birds  and  the  habitats  they 
require.  As  a group  they  have  no  specific  status  under 
ESA.  The  1988  amendment  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Act  mandates  the  USFWS  to  “identify 
species,  subspecies,  and  populations  of  all  migratory 
nongame  birds  that,  without  additional  conservation 
actions,  are  likely  to  become  candidates  for  listing  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.”  These  are  the 
priority  species  identified  by  USFWS  and  considered  by 
BLM  in  authorizing  land  management  activities. 

At  least  228  species  of  migratory  birds  could  occur  in  the 
Monument  during  part  of  the  year,  including  17  species 
of  raptors. 

Distribution 

No  comprehensive,  broad-scale  inventories  have  been 
completed  that  would  document  migratory  bird 
occurrences  or  densities  area-wide.  Aerial  and  ground 
surveys  for  nesting  raptors  were  conducted  in  2004, 
covering  about  half  of  the  planning  area.  Twenty-nine 
active  nests  were  located. 

Habitat  Requirement 

The  UMNWSR  and  associated  riparian  habitat  has  been 
recognized  as  a major  migration  route  and  stopover  for 
many  migratory  species.  All  habitat  types  within  the 
Monument  provide  habitat  for  some  migratory  species, 
but  densities  and  distribution  can  vary  by  year  and 
habitat  type. 


Bald  Eagle  (Sensitive  Species) 

Status 

In  1967,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  listed  bald  eagles 
south  of  the  40th  Parallel  as  endangered  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  the  USFWS  listed  the  species  as  endangered 
throughout  the  lower  48  states,  except  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  where  it 
was  designated  as  threatened.  The  species  was  never 
listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  in  Alaska  or  Canada 
because  populations  there  have  always  been  healthy. 

The  bald  eagle  was  reclassified  as  a threatened  species  in 
1995.  On  July  6,  1999,  the  USFWS  proposed  to  remove 
the  bald  eagle  from  the  list  of  threatened  and  endangered 
species.  On  August  8,  2007,  the  bald  eagle  was  delisted 
(72  FR  37346). 

Distribution 

The  bald  eagle  ranges  throughout  much  of  North 
America,  nesting  on  both  coasts  from  Florida  to  Baja 
California,  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  from  Labrador  to 
the  western  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska  in  the  north. 

Life  History  and  Habitat  Requirements 

Bald  eagles  are  long  lived.  The  oldest  bald  eagle  known 
in  the  wild  was  reported  near  Haines,  Alaska,  as  28  years 
old  (Schempf  1997).  It  is  presumed  that  once  bald 
eagles  mate  the  bond  is  long-term,  though  documentation 
is  limited.  Variations  in  pair  bonding  are  known  to 
occur.  If  one  mate  dies  or  disappears,  the  other  will 
accept  a new  partner.  Eagles  feed  on  a variety  of  items 
with  primary  prey  consisting  of  waterfowl  and  fish. 
Eagles  also  feed  on  carrion  and  small  mammals 
including  jackrabbits  (BLM  1986a). 

Bald  eagle  pairs  begin  courtship  about  a month  before 
egg-laying.  In  their  southernmost  range  in  North 
America  (Mexico,  south  Texas  and  Florida),  courtship 
occurs  as  early  as  September;  in  the  northernmost  range 
(Alaska  and  Canada),  as  late  as  May.  Nest  building, 
courtship  and  egg-laying  usually  take  place  in  February 
through  the  middle  of  April.  Hatching  and  rearing  of 
young  generally  takes  place  from  early  May  to  mid- 
August.  Fledging  generally  occurs  from  mid-June 
through  mid-August  (BOR  1994).  The  nesting  season 
can  encompass  about  6 months.  Incubation  lasts 
approximately  35  days  and  fledging  takes  place  at  1 1 to 
12  weeks  of  age.  Parental  care  may  extend  4 to  11 
weeks  after  fledging  (Wood  et  al.  1998).  The  fledgling 
bald  eagle  is  generally  dark  brown  except  the  underwing 
linings  that  are  primarily  white.  Between  fledging  and 
adulthood,  the  bald  eagle’s  appearance  changes,  with 
feather  replacement  each  summer. 
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Young  dark  bald  eagles  may  be  confused  with  the  golden 
eagle  ( Aquila  chrysaetos).  The  bald  eagle’s  distinctive 
white  head  and  tail  are  not  apparent  until  the  bird  fully 
matures,  at  4 to  5 years  of  age. 

As  they  leave  their  breeding  areas,  some  bald  eagles  stay 
in  the  general  vicinity  while  most  migrate  for  several 
months  and  hundreds  of  miles  to  their  wintering  grounds. 
Eagles  seek  wintering  (non-nesting)  areas  offering  an 
abundant  and  readily  available  food  supply  with  suitable 
night  roosts.  Night  roosts  typically  offer  isolation  and 
thermal  protection  from  winds.  Carrion  and  easily 
scavenged  prey  provide  important  sources  of  winter  food 
in  terrestrial  habitats  far  from  open  water.  Young  eagles 
may  wander  randomly  for  years  before  returning  to  nest, 
usually  in  or  close  to  natal  areas. 

Nests  are  generally  located  in  forest  stands  larger  than  3 
acres  with  a moderately  open  canopy.  Nests  are 
generally  located  within  1.6  kilometers  (one  mile)  of 
bodies  of  water  that  are  generally  at  least  32  hectares  (80 
acres)  in  size.  Territories  and  nests  are  usually  used 
repeatedly,  some  for  over  80  years  (Magaddino  1989). 
Bald  eagles  usually  nest  in  trees  near  water,  but  are 
known  to  nest  on  cliffs  and  (rarely)  on  the  ground.  Nest 
sites  are  usually  in  large  trees  along  shorelines  in 
relatively  remote  areas  that  are  free  of  disturbance.  The 
trees  must  be  sturdy  and  open  to  support  a nest  that  is 
often  5 feet  wide  and  3 feet  deep.  Adults  tend  to  use  the 
same  breeding  areas  year  after  year,  and  often  the  same 
nest,  though  a breeding  area  may  include  one  or  more 
alternate  nests. 

Wintering  habitat  includes  perching  and  roosting  sites 
located  near  open  water  or  in  areas  with  ample  carrion 
(e.g.,  big  game  winter  range)  and  are  not  as  sensitive  to 
human  disturbance  as  nest  sites;  however,  continual 
disturbance  in  wintering  areas  may  result  in 
displacement.  In  Montana,  wintering  eagles  are 
associated  with  unfrozen  portions  of  rivers,  along  with 
upland  areas  where  they  feed  on  ungulate  carrion,  game 
birds,  and  rabbits  (Montana  Bald  Eagle  Working  Group 
1994). 

Like  nests,  roost  and  perch  sites  may  be  used  over  many 
years.  These  sites  usually  consist  of  large  trees  with 
horizontal  branches.  Perches  provide  good  views, 
usually  near  feeding  areas,  and  may  be  occupied  by  one 
to  several  hundred  eagles.  Roosts  provide  thermal 
protection  and  may  be  several  miles  from  feeding  areas 
(Magaddino  1989).  No  large  communal  roosts  have 
been  discovered  in  Montana  (Montana  Bald  Eagle 
Working  Group  1994). 

Reasons  for  Decline 

Declines  in  bald  eagle  populations  have  been  linked  to 
poisoning,  human  disturbance,  loss  of  nest  trees 
(cottonwoods),  shooting,  and  use  of  the  pesticide  DDT. 


Occurrence 

Nine  active  bald  eagle  nests  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Monument,  as  follows: 

• The  Evans  Bend  nest  site  is  located  approximately 
1 1 kilometers  (7  miles)  downstream  of  Fort  Benton. 

• The  Lundy  nest  is  approximately  13.7  kilometers 
(8.5  miles)  upstream  of  the  mouth  of  the  Marias.  It 
was  established  in  2006  but  did  not  fledge  any 
young. 

• The  Senieurs  Reach  nest  is  approximately  7.25 
kilometers  (4.5miles)  upstream  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Marias.  It  was  established  in  2006  but  did  not 
fledge  any  young. 

• The  Loma  nest  site  is  approximately  1.6  kilometers 
( 1 mile)  southeast  of  the  town  of  Loma. 

• A second  nest  less  than  1/4  mile  away  was  in  use 
until  2005,  when  adults  moved  to  the  other  Loma 
nest  site. 

• The  Little  Sandy  East  nest  site  was  observed  in  2004 
approximately  7.25  kilometers  (4.5  miles) 
downstream  from  Coal  Banks  Landing.  It  was 
assumed  to  be  an  alternate  nest  location  for  the  Little 
Sandy  site,  but  successfully  fledged  eagles  in  2006. 

• The  Little  Sandy  nest  site  is  located  approximately  8 
kilometers  (5  miles)  downstream  of  Coal  Banks 
Landing. 

• A nest  was  initiated  in  2004  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Judith  and  Missouri  Rivers,  with  successful 
recruitment  in  2006. 

• A new  nesting  site  was  established  downstream  on 
Cow  Island  in  2005  and  was  successful  in  2006. 

Suitable  habitat  may  exist  to  support  additional  bald 
eagle  nests  on  the  river,  but  as  cottonwood  galleries  age 
and  are  not  replaced,  additional  nesting  sites  may  be 
limited  or  reduced  in  the  future.  In  addition  to  the  active 
nest  territory,  eagles  are  known  to  winter  in  the 
Monument,  feeding  primarily  on  fish,  carrion  and 
waterfowl. 


Geology 

The  Proclamation  discusses  the  importance  of  the 
geology  in  the  area.  The  Proclamation  states,  “The 
monument  is  covered  with  sedimentary  rocks  deposited 
in  shallow  seas  that  covered  central  and  eastern  Montana 
during  the  Cretaceous  period.  Glaciers,  volcanic 
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activity,  and  erosion  have  since  folded,  faulted,  uplifted, 
and  sculpted  the  landscape  to  the  majestic  form  it  takes 
today.” 

The  Monument  is  a triangular  wedge  of  land  lying 
between  three  island  mountain  ranges.  At  the  north  apex 
of  the  triangle  is  the  Bears  Paw  Mountain  Range,  on  the 
east  side  are  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the  west 
side  are  the  Highwood  Mountains.  All  of  these  ranges 
are  places  where  magma  rose  up  from  the  mantle 
penetrating  a 2-mile  thick  layer  of  sedimentary  rocks  at 
various  times  during  the  Tertiary  period.  Figure  3.3  is  a 
geologic  map  of  northcentral  Montana. 

Figure  3.4  shows  the  sedimentary  formations  exposed 
along  the  Missouri  River  channel,  which  is  the  central 
geographic  feature  of  the  Monument.  The  Little  Rocky 
Mountains  are  made  up  of  plutonic  igneous  rock  types 
while  both  the  Bears  Paw  and  Highwood  ranges  resulted 
from  volcanic  eruptions  forming  fine  grained  rocks  near, 
or  on  the  surface.  The  Bears  Paw  Mountains  were 
covered  by  extensive  heavy  basalt  layers.  Over  time, 
these  slid  away  from  the  uplift  deforming  the  near 
surface  sedimentary  rocks.  The  Bears  Paw  Mountain 
Arch  is  surrounded  by  a jumble  of  tilted  sections  of  rocks 
that  are  covered  with  slightly  younger  volcanics. 
Between  the  Highwood  and  Bears  Paw  Mountains, 
sedimentary  rocks  are  tilted  and  shot  through  by 
radiating  dikes  that,  when  eroded,  form  spires  and  walls 
of  dark  igneous  rock  that  contrast  with  the  lighter 
sedimentary  layers  they  intrude.  The  gravity  sliding 
produced  a lot  of  the  thrust  faulting  that  formed  the 
structural  traps  for  natural  gas  that  is  discussed  in  the  oil 
and  gas  section  of  this  chapter. 


Breaks  Geology 


Following  the  mountain  building  events,  the  volcanic 
cones  and  much  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  surrounding 
the  Bears  Paw  Mountains  were  stripped  away  by  erosion. 
Pediment  and  terrace  deposits  were  formed  in  the 
foothills  from  the  eroded  material.  During  the  last 
glacial  age  (50,000  to  10,000  years  ago)  continental  ice 
sheets  descending  from  the  north  were  deflected  east  and 
west  by  the  Bears  Paw  Mountains.  The  ice  dammed  the 
northward  flow  of  the  Missouri  River  and  resulted  in  the 


formation  of  a new  channel  draining  to  the  east  into  the 
Musselshell  Valley  and  thence  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  this  younger  portion  of  the  Missouri  River 
channel  that  forms  the  area  known  as  the  Missouri 
Breaks. 

Caves  and  Karst  Resources 

The  Federal  Cave  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1988 
requires  the  BLM  to  document  any  cave  or  karst 
resources  on  BLM  land.  The  geology  within  the 
Monument  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  caves, 
and  there  are  no  known  sites  within  the  Monument. 

Locatable  Minerals 

Mineralization  has  been  found  associated  with  the  veins 
and  fracture  zones  near  the  margins  of  igneous  dikes  and 
intrusions.  Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
and  the  former  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  examined  various 
prospects  and  reported  finding  deposits  that  contain 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  zeolites,  uranium,  niobium, 

zirconium,  thorium,  titanium,  sulfur,  tantalum, 

beryllium,  lanthium,  cerium  and  vermiculite.  These 
occurrences  are  estimated  to  be  unrecoverable  and 
marginal  in  value.  Minor  amounts  of  placer  gold  were 
discovered  by  prospectors  in  gravel  beds  of  coulees 
flowing  out  of  the  mountain  areas.  These  were  soon 
depleted  and  abandoned. 

Some  unique  exposed  igneous  intrusions  are  up  to  a city 
block  in  size.  The  rock  type  resembles  the  material 
associated  with  the  diamond-bearing  kimberlite 
diatremes  found  in  Africa  and  other  places  in  the  world. 
True  kimberlite  was  found  in  Phillips  County,  but  no 
diamonds  have  been  discovered.  Diamonds  are 
extremely  rare  in  outcrops  of  kimberlite.  Thirty-two 
lode  claims  are  located  on  these  features  (see  diatremes 
on  Figure  3.3).  Surface  sampling  for  indicator  minerals 
of  potential  diamond-bearing  zones  and  geophysical 
mapping  have  been  conducted  at  these  claims  over  the 
years,  but  no  drilling  or  bulk  sampling  has  been 
conducted.  A recent  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  of  Canada  has  increased  interest  in 
these  deposits;  however,  any  future  plans  to  further 
explore  the  potential  of  these  claims  would  be  subject  to 
the  adjudication  of  valid  existing  rights  that  existed 
before  the  Proclamation  date.  No  production  of  hardrock 
minerals  is  presently  occurring.  Table  3.2  lists 
unpatented  mining  claim  locations. 
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Figure  3.3 

Geology  of  Northcentral  Montana 
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(Modified  from  Hearn,  Jr.,  1989) 


Figure  3.4 

Geologic  Formations 
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Table  3.2 

Unpatented  Mining  Claims 

General  Location  of  Claims  Number  of  Claims 

Blaine  County 

T24NR19E 

6 

T24N  R20E 

7 

T24N  R21E 

9 

T24N  R22E 

2 

T25N  R21E 

3 

T25N  R22E 

2 

Phillips  County 

T24N  R22E 

2 

T24N  R23E 

1 

Total 

32 

Source:  (BLM  2007). 

Solid  Leaseable  Minerals  (Bentonite, 
Expandable  Clay,  Coal) 

Three  formations  are  known  to  carry  thick  layers  of 
bentonite  in  the  area:  the  Colorado,  Claggett,  and 

Bearpaw  Shales  (Figure  3.4).  Near  the  top  of  the 
Colorado  Shale,  bentonite  has  been  exposed  in  the  Bears 
Paw  Mountains.  The  beds  are  located  in  the  Marias 
River  Formation  and  range  upward  to  18  inches  thick. 
The  younger  Claggett  Shale  Formation  also  contains 
bentonite  beds  in  the  lower  one-fifth  of  the  formation. 
Similarly,  these  have  a maximum  thickness  of  18  inches. 
The  youngest  formation,  Bearpaw  Shale,  contains 
bentonite  beds  in  the  lower  one-third  of  the  1,000-foot 
section.  Exposures  of  bentonite  are  found  along  Sand 
Creek  in  Section  5,  T25N  R17E.  In  the  Al’s  Creek  area 
in  Section  32,  T26N  R20E,  several  beds  appear  to  be  at 
least  two  feet  thick. 

No  bentonite  mining  activity  is  presently  occurring  in  the 
area.  Locally,  bentonite  has  probably  been  mined  to  line 
canals,  stock  ponds  and  reservoirs  in  the  area.  No  leases 
or  mining  claims  exist  for  these  deposits. 

Generally,  expandable  clay  was  found  to  occur 
throughout  the  area  in  the  Bearpaw  Shale  Formation,  and 
ceramic  and  brick  clay  in  the  Judith  River  Formation. 
The  same  area  as  that  for  bentonite  may  be  considered  an 
area  for  expandable  clay  (lightweight  aggregate);  also, 
the  same  area  as  that  for  coal  (Judith  River  Formation) 
may  be  considered  for  brick  and  ceramic  clay  (Figure 
3.4). 

Coal  occurs  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  Eagle,  Judith  River  and  Hell  Creek 
Formations,  and  in  the  Fort  Union  Formation  of  Tertiary 


age.  The  most  continuous  beds  are  found  in  the  Fort 
Union  Formation,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Monument. 
While  it  is  known  that  coal  occurs  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Eagle  and  Judith  River 
Formations  in  the  Monument,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
coal  bed  methane  would  result  in  commercial  quantities 
due  to  the  geologic  setting  of  the  coal,  the  quality  of  the 
coal,  the  volumes  of  the  coal  and  the  non-continuous 
beds  of  coal. 

During  the  steamboat  era,  and  later  when  numerous 
homesteads  were  located  on  these  lands,  some  small 
underground  coal  mines  were  developed  to  satisfy  fuel 
needs.  These  were  all  abandoned  by  the  1930s  and  no 
coal  activity  is  present  today.  The  limited  reserves  of 
this  area,  combined  with  high  transportation  costs  and 
abundance  of  higher  BTU-content  coals  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin,  Fort  Union  Basin  and  Alberta,  Canada, 
make  it  appear  very  unlikely  that  this  area  will  be  of  any 
competitive  interest  in  the  future. 

Saleable  Minerals  (Sand  and  Gravel 
and  Quarry  Rock) 

Supplies  of  sand  and  gravel  can  be  found  in  the  area 
from  deposits  of  water-worked  till,  in  stream  gravels  and 
river  terraces,  and  in  glacial  deposit  features,  eskers  and 
kames.  No  active  pits  or  quarry  sites  currently  exist. 

Paleontology 

The  Cretaceous  age  sediments  exposed  along  the 
Missouri  River  Breaks  are  of  both  marine  and  terrestrial 
origin  with  sediments  that  contain  fossil  remains  ranging 
from  large  vertebrates  to  extensive  shell  beds.  Several 
publications  on  these  specimens  attest  to  the  importance 
of  the  area. 

The  first  dinosaur  bones  described  from  North  America 
were  collected  from  the  region  by  a government  survey 
in  the  mid- 1800s.  Most  of  the  specimens  were 
transported  downriver  on  steamboats  and  eventually 
shipped  overseas  and  are  now  housed  in  European 
museums. 

More  recent  researchers  broadened  their  focus  to  include 
a variety  of  fossil  groups.  For  example,  during  the  1970s 
the  Missouri  River  Breaks  hosted  researchers  interested 
in  mammal  and  shark  systematics  and  evolution.  In 
1984  and  1985,  a paleontological  inventory  was 
conducted  in  the  UMNWSR.  The  results  of  that 
inventory  identified  several  sites  where  terrestrial  bone 
beds  and  marine  fossil  remains  occur.  The  area 
surrounding  the  river  inside  the  Monument  has  not  been 
inventoried.  These  lands  have  high  potential  to  yield 
significant  finds  of  both  terrestrial  and  marine  fossil 
assemblages. 
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Most  of  the  known  paleontological  resources  in  the 
planning  area  have  been  located  along  the  river.  The 
BLM  surveys  in  1983/84  between  Judith  Landing  and 
U.S.  Highway  191  identified  104  sites  in  the  Judith  River 
Formation.  These  sites  varied  from  incomplete  dinosaur 
skeletons,  to  diverse  invertebrates,  to  “wash'’  sites 
consisting  of  small  teeth,  scales,  vertebra  and  similar 
materials.  Other  important  areas  include  the  Cow  Creek 
ACEC,  Cow  Creek  WSA,  and  Dog  Creek  WSA. 


Soils 

Soils  developed  primarily  from  sedimentary  bedrock 
(approximately  70%)  that  was  deposited  during  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  periods  and  from  lesser  amounts  of 
glacial  till  (approximately  5%)  and  mixed  alluvium 
(approximately  25%).  Soils  are  generally  fine  textured, 
well  drained  and  slowly  permeable.  Landforms  range 
from  broad  rolling  ridges  to  steep  (20%  to  60%  slope)  or 
very  steep  (>45%  slope)  dissected  valley  walls  (USDA 
1993).  These  sedimentary  break  landforms  were  formed 
as  a result  of  the  Missouri  River  being  rerouted  by 
continental  glacial  activity  during  the  Pleistocene  Epoch. 

Detailed  soil  surveys  have  been  published  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  for  Blaine-Soil 
Survey  Area  (SSA)  608  (USDA  1986),  Choteau-SSA 
615  (USDA  2003),  Fergus-SSA  027  (USDA  1988)  and 
Phillips-SSA  641  (USDA  2004).  These  soil  surveys 
were  performed  by  the  NRCS  according  to  National 
Cooperative  Soil  Survey  standards,  and  were  done  at  the 
second  and  third  order  of  detail.  Pertinent  information 
for  review  and  analysis  is  from  the  published  Soil 
Surveys  and  the  National  Soils  Information  System 
(NASIS)  database  for  the  area.  For  each  soil  mapping 
unit,  interpretive  ratings  and  soil  characteristics  are 
provided  that  can  be  used  for  general  land-use  planning 
and  management.  Soil  investigations  should  be  done  at 
the  site-specific  level  to  determine  the  suitability  of  soils 
at  specific  locations. 

Appendix  S lists  the  Soil  Survey  Geographic  (SSURGO) 
soil  mapping  units  on  BLM  lands,  including  acreages. 
For  each  soil  series,  general  soil  characteristics  and 
associated  ecological  sites  are  listed.  Those  series  with 
severe  water  or  wind  erosion  hazards,  hydric  soil  or 
prime  farmland  soil  are  noted  on  the  table.  The  soils 
maps  for  the  Monument  (Soils  West  Half  and  Soils  East 
Half)  are  available  on  the  BLM  website  at 
http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/lewistown_field_office/ 
um_rmp_process.html. 

Severe  water  erosion  hazards  for  each  Soil  Mapping  Unit 
(SMU)  were  identified  using  the  k-factor  and  slope 
percentage  assigned  to  each  SMU.  These  values  are 
available  in  the  soil  characteristic  tables  in  the  soil 
surveys,  published  by  the  NRCS.  The  k-factor  is  the  soil 


erodibility  factor  that  quantifies  the  susceptibility  of 
erosion.  SMUs  with  a k-factor  of  .32  and  greater  and 
representative  value  slope  of  20%  and  greater  are 
considered  to  be  susceptible  to  water  erosion  when  soils 
are  disturbed,  devoid  of  vegetation  and  bare.  Using 
these  criteria,  there  are  approximately  297,155  acres,  or 
approximately  80%,  identified  as  being  susceptible  to 
severe  erosion  on  BLM  land. 

Severe  wind  erosion  hazards  for  each  SMU  were 
identified  by  using  the  Wind  Erodibility  Group  (WEG) 
assigned  to  each  SMU.  WEG  is  a grouping  of  soils  that 
have  similar  properties  affecting  their  resistance  to  soil 
blowing.  Soil  texture,  organic  matter  content,  calcium 
carbonate  percentage,  fragment  content  and  aggregate 
stability  are  the  most  important  properties  with  respect  to 
soil  blowing.  There  are  nine  groupings:  1,  2,  3,  4,  4L,  5, 
6,  7 and  8.  The  lower  the  number,  the  greater  the  risk  of 
wind  erosion.  These  grouping  are  also  available  in  the 
soil  characteristic  tables  in  the  Soil  Surveys,  published 
by  the  NRCS.  SMUs  with  a WEG  of  2 and  less  are 
considered  susceptible  to  severe  wind  erosion.  Wind 
erosion  hazard  increases  when  vegetation  is  removed  and 
soils  are  bare.  There  are  4,888  acres  in  the  Monument 
with  a severe  wind  erosion  rating  or  approximately  1% 
of  the  area. 

Sedimentary  Soils 

Sedimentary  soils  developed  in  clayey,  calcareous  or 
acid  shales,  siltstones  and  sandstones  of  the  Bearpaw, 
Judith  River,  Clagget  and  Eagle  Sandstone  Formations. 
Soils  developed  in  shale  are  typically  fine  textured,  high 
in  smectitic  2:1  clays,  and  very  shallow  (<10  inches)  to 
moderately  deep  (20  to  40  inches).  Where  high 
sandstone  ridges  occur,  soils  are  loamy  or  sandy.  These 
sedimentary  soils  are  vulnerable  to  degradation  and 
highly  erosive  because  of  their  steep  to  very  steep  (20% 
to  65%)  slopes  and  extreme  physical  properties  such  as 
high  clay  content,  slow  permeability,  very  high  surface 
runoff,  relatively  shallow  depth  to  bedrock  and  sparse 
vegetative  ground  cover.  Soils  are  generally  low  in 
organic  matter  and  high  in  sodium  and  soluble  salts. 

Active  geologic  erosion  is  observed  throughout  the 
Monument.  This  process  can  be  accelerated  by  surface 
disturbance,  especially  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes 
when  the  protective  vegetative  cover  is  removed.  Soil 
erosion  is  a natural  process  that  occurs  on  all  land 
surfaces.  Soil  erosion  should  only  be  viewed  as 
detrimental  when  the  rate  of  erosion  decreases  site 
productivity  or  when  water  quality  is  degraded.  Mass 
soil  movement  is  also  a naturally  occurring  process;  it 
too  can  be  accelerated  by  surface-disturbing  activities 
(cutting  roads  into  hillsides  dominated  by  clays  over 
shale).  Soil  rutting  and  compaction  become  severe 
during  moist  and  wet  soil  conditions.  Rutting  hazards 
are  high  due  to  the  low  soil  strengths. 
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Glacial  Till  Soils 

These  soils  are  located  on  nearly  level  to  rolling  (1%  to 
15%)  slopes  and  are  typically  very  deep  (>60  inches) 
(USD A 1993).  Textures  are  loamy  to  clayey.  Erosion  is 
slight  to  moderate  due  to  the  relatively  gentle  rolling 
topography,  short  slope  lengths  and  prominence  of  dense 
sod-forming  vegetation.  When  disturbed,  water  and 
wind  erosion  hazards  increase. 

Alluvial  Soils 

These  soils  are  on  nearly  level  to  undulating  (0%  to  8%) 
slopes  along  floodplains,  stream  terraces,  alluvial  fans 
and  footslopes  (USD A 1993).  They  are  important 
because  of  their  high  vegetative  production  potential. 
Soil  properties  are  variable  and  can  differ  over  short 
distances.  These  soils  range  from  sandy  to  clayey, 
poorly  drained  to  well-drained,  and  slightly  to  severely 
erosive.  Erosion  increases  when  soils  are  compacted  and 
vegetative  cover  is  disturbed.  Hydric  soils  exist, 
although  they  are  not  extensive.  Hydric  soils  are  defined 
as  soils  that  formed  under  conditions  of  saturation, 
flooding  or  ponding  long  enough  during  the  growing 
season  to  develop  anaerobic  conditions  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  soil  (Federal  Register  1994). 

Prime  Farmland 

The  BLM  land  includes  approximately  2,319  acres  of 
potential  prime  farmland  soil  mapping  units  (designated 
by  the  USDA-NRCS).  Prime  farmland  is  land  that  has 
the  best  combination  of  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  for  producing  food,  feed,  forage,  fiber, 
and  oilseed  crops.  It  has  the  combination  of  soil 
properties,  growing  season,  and  moisture  supply  needed 
to  produce  sustained  high  yields  of  crops  in  an  economic 
manner  if  it  is  treated  and  managed  according  to 
acceptable  farming  methods.  In  general,  prime  farmland 
has  an  adequate  and  dependable  water  supply  from 
precipitation  or  irrigation,  a favorable  temperature  and 
growing  season,  an  acceptable  level  of  acidity  or 
alkalinity,  an  acceptable  content  of  salt  or  sodium,  and 
few  or  no  rocks.  Its  soils  are  permeable  to  water  and  air. 
Prime  farmland  is  not  excessively  eroded  or  saturated 
with  water  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  it  either  does  not 
flood  frequently  during  the  growing  season  or  is 
protected  from  flooding  (USDA  2003).  To  meet  the 
criteria  of  a prime  farmland  unit,  most  soils  on  BLM 
land  would  require  additional  moisture,  such  as 
dependable  irrigation  water. 

Sedimentation 

Natural  geologic  erosion  is  accelerated  when  a 
geomorphic  threshold  is  exceeded.  The  threshold  most 
often  exceeded  is  destruction  of  vegetation/ground  cover. 


The  Missouri  River  above  Fort  Peck  dam  drains  the 
entire  Breaks  region.  Sediment  studies  conducted  in  Fort 
Peck  reservoir  revealed  a 298%  increase  in  average 
annual  sediment  load  over  the  past  thirty  years  (Corps  of 
Engineers  1989).  The  increase  may  be  an  indication  that 
the  vegetation/ground  cover  threshold  is  being  exceeded. 
Though  the  Monument  is  only  a small  fraction  of  the 
watershed  that  drains  into  Fort  Peck  reservoir,  it  is  still  a 
highly  erosive  landscape  that  can  be  contributing  to 
sedimentation  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Fort  Peck 
reservoir. 


Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

Vegetation  is  a mixture  of  plant  communities  from  the 
northern  prairies  and  plains  to  the  badland  Breaks. 
Variability  in  geology,  topography,  soils,  and  effective 
precipitation  lead  to  a complex  mosaic  of  different 
vegetation  communities  and  transitions  between 
communities.  In  addition,  influences  of  fire  (or  lack  of 
fire),  animal  populations,  and  management  practices 
have  led  to  varying  successional  levels  within  plant 
communities. 

Forest  and  Woodlands 

The  four  main  forest  types  are:  Douglas-fir,  juniper, 

ponderosa  pine  and  mixed  hardwoods. 

Douglas-fir  is  commonly  found  on  the  cooler  and  wetter 
aspects  (northerly  and  easterly). 

The  juniper  forests  are  found  mostly  on  dry,  rocky  sites. 

The  ponderosa  pine  forest  exists  in  scattered  pockets 
throughout  the  Monument  on  all  aspects  and  elevations. 
These  forests  are  considered  more  savanna  types,  rather 
than  open  forest,  with  the  break  point  being  sites  that  are 
not  capable  of  producing  at  least  25%  canopy  coverage. 

The  mixed  hardwoods,  known  as  riparian  forests,  are 
characterized  with  stands  of  cottonwoods,  aspen, 
chokecherry  and  box  elder.  See  the  Vegetation  - 
Riparian  section  of  this  chapter  for  a more  complete 
description  of  riparian  communities. 

Rangelands 

Badlands 

Much  of  the  Monument  consists  of  badlands  and  breaks. 
The  breaks  consist  of  steep,  rugged  topography 
interspersed  with  benches  and  rolling  hills.  Badlands 
support  little  vegetation  because  of  steep  terrain,  shale 
and  rock  outcroppings,  and  the  abundance  of  heavy 
clays. 
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Grassland  Communities 

Grassland  communities  are  found  on  a variety  of  sites. 
Common  species  include  western  and  thickspike 
wheatgrass,  needle-and-thread  grass,  bluebunch 
wheatgrass,  green  needle  grass,  Sandberg  bluegrass, 
plains  reed  grass,  inland  salt  grass,  blue  grama,  prairie 
junegrass,  and  threadleaf  sedge. 

Sagebrush/Grassland 

Sagebrush/grassland  communities  occur  throughout  the 
Monument  on  ridges  and  slopes.  The  conspicuous 
species  is  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  with  wheatgrasses, 
but  these  communities  also  include  silver  sagebrush, 
rabbit  brush,  needle  grasses,  blue  grama,  fringed 
sagewort  and  other  mixed  prairie  species.  These 
communities  are  in  various  successional  stages  from 
influences  of  wildlife,  livestock,  fire  (or  lack  of),  and 
human  activities.  They  account  for  most  of  the  forage 
that  wildlife  and  livestock  use. 

Other  adapted  shrubland  communities  occur  in  areas 
where  particular  site  characteristics  are  present. 

Where  soils  are  of  better  quality  and  soil  moisture 
conditions  are  favorable,  woody  draw  shrubland 
communities  exist.  These  communities  include 
chokecherry,  currant,  buffaloberry  and  snowberry. 
These  communities  are  particularly  important  to  wildlife 
species. 

Crops 

Farming  is  authorized  in  three  locations  on  BLM  land. 
Under  a special  use  permit,  some  farming  occurs  on 
approximately  650  acres  of  1,300  acres  acquired  by 
BLM  in  the  Loma  area  that  is  part  of  an  upland  bird 
project.  In  the  benchlands  upriver  from  Steamboat  Rock 
and  outside  of  the  UMNWSR,  some  old  agricultural 
trespass  has  occurred  (approximately  100  acres)  on  BLM 
land.  This  area  is  being  prepared  for  re-establishment  of 
perennial  native  species.  At  the  James  Kipp  Recreation 
Area,  45  acres  are  farmed  as  part  of  a weed  management 
program.  With  these  exceptions,  no  farming  occurs  on 
BLM  land. 

Standards  for  Rangeland  Health,  especially  Standards  1, 
2 and  5,  directly  correlate  to  vegetation.  A detailed 
description  of  the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  is 
found  in  Appendix  J. 

Threatened,  Endangered,  and 
Sensitive  Plant  Species 

No  populations  of  federally  listed  plant  species  are  found 
in  the  Monument.  However,  the  Montana  Natural 
Heritage  Program  lists  hot  spring  phacelia  (Phacelia 


thermalis ).  subterranean  Indian  breadroot  (Pediomelum 
hvpoecieum).  persistent-sepal  yellow-cress  (Rorippa 
calycina ),  and  square-stem  monkeyflower  (Mimulus 
ringens)  as  plant  species  of  concern  in  the  area  of  the 
Monument. 


Vegetation  - Riparian 

Wetlands  are  transitional  lands  between  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  systems  where  the  water  table  is  usually  at  or 
near  the  surface  or  land  is  covered  by  shallow  water.  For 
purposes  of  this  classification,  wetlands  must  have  one 
or  more  of  the  following  attributes:  (1)  at  least 

periodically,  the  land  predominantly  supports 

hydrophytes;  (2)  the  substrate  is  predominantly 
undrained  hydric  soil;  and  (3)  the  substrate  is  non-soil 
and  is  saturated  with  water  or  covered  by  shallow  water 
at  some  time  during  the  growing  season  each  year  (BLM 
1986a). 

Riparian  areas  are  those  areas  within  wetlands 
geographically  delineated  by  distinctive  resource  values 
and  characteristics  that  are  comprised  of  aquatic  and 
riparian  ecosystems.  Riparian  areas  may  be  associated 
with  lakes,  reservoirs,  potholes,  springs,  bogs,  wet 
meadows,  and  intermittent  or  perennial  streams.  Hansen 
(1989)  described  approximately  8,000  acres  of  riparian 
habitat  existing  along  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
Monument  area. 

Vegetative  species  common  to  riparian  areas  vary  widely 
from  site  to  site.  Appendix  T lists  the  more  common 
species  that  occur  in  riparian  areas. 

Riparian  communities  along  the  perennial  drainages  and 
larger  intermittent  streams  are  often  dominated  by 
cottonwood  and  willow  with  occasional  stands  of  green 
ash  and  box  elder.  The  understory  often  consists  of 
woody  plants  such  as  chokecherry,  buffaloberry,  sumac, 
currant,  grasses,  and  forbs.  The  higher  terraces  adjacent 
to  the  floodplains  are  often  dominated  by  silver  sage  or 
grease  wood  with  a grass  understory. 

Many  of  the  wildlife  species  found  in  the  Monument 
area  spend  part  or  all  of  their  life  cycle  in  these  riparian 
areas  (Hansen  1989).  Riparian  areas  also  protect  the  soil 
from  erosion  and  trap  runoff  to  release  later  as 
streamflow.  Their  importance  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

Vegetation  within  riparian  areas  is  utilized  mainly  by 
livestock,  mule  deer,  whitetail  deer,  elk,  and  ring-necked 
pheasants.  This  vegetation  type  is  the  primary  habitat  on 
BLM  land  for  whitetail  deer,  mourning  doves,  and 
pheasants  due  to  its  dense  understory.  These  riparian 
areas  are  extremely  important  for  neo-tropical  and  other 
migratory  birds  (Scott  et  al.  2003).  Many  migratory 
birds  are  present  in  this  type.  In  fact,  a wider  diversity  of 
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non-game  species  occurs  within  this  vegetation  type  than 
in  any  other. 

The  riparian  areas  generally  are  not  meeting  BLM’s 
goals  of  proper  functioning  condition.  Riparian  areas 
along  the  Missouri  River  are  being  impacted  by  flow 
regulations  from  upstream  dams,  livestock  grazing, 
recreation,  and  nonnative  exotic  species.  Flow 
regulation  and  past  livestock  grazing  practices  have 
resulted  in  a loss  of  sapling  and  pole  age  classes  of 
preferred  woody  species  in  many  locations.  Riparian 
areas  on  the  tributaries  to  the  Missouri  River  are  being 
impacted  by  irrigation  withdrawals,  livestock  grazing, 
and  agricultural  practices.  Impacts  that  are  beyond  the 
control  of  BLM,  such  as  irrigation  withdrawals  and 
agricultural  practices,  have  made  it  impossible  to  achieve 
site  potential  in  several  areas.  In  these  situations,  the  site 
capability  is  the  highest  level  that  can  be  achieved.  If 
this  level  provides  the  necessary  physical  and  ecological 
functions,  it  could  still  represent  proper  functioning 
condition  (PFC).  If  not,  some  areas  may  never  achieve 
PFC  and  our  goal  would  be  to  move  these  riparian  areas 
towards  their  capability. 

Efforts  are  now  being  directed  at  restoring  the  river  to  a 
more  normal  condition.  Through  an  informal  agreement, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  has  agreed  to 
provide  a dominant  discharge  spring  pulse  out  of  Tiber 
Reservoir  every  four  to  five  years  for  Missouri  River  fish 
migrations.  This  could  help  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
flood-dependent  riparian  vegetation. 

Recent  studies  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (Auble  and 
Scott  1998,  Hansen  1989,  and  Scott  and  Auble  2002) 
show  a significant  lack  of  regeneration  of  cottonwood, 
willow,  and  understory  species  on  the  Missouri  River. 
These  studies  indicate  the  major  factors  affecting 
regeneration  are  flow  manipulation  by  upstream  dams  on 
the  Missouri  River  and  continuous  hot  season  use  by 
livestock.  On  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  infrequent, 
large  floods  create  the  physical  site  conditions  required 
for  successful  tree  establishment.  Operation  of  upstream 


Riparian  Area  below  Monroe  Island 


dams  has  altered  the  river’s  historic  flow  regime  and 
decreased  the  frequency  at  which  large  flows  occur. 

Preferred  woody  species  on  the  Missouri  River  are  also 
being  affected  by  recreational  impacts,  particularly  the 
understory  species  such  as  green  ash,  box  elder, 
chokecherry,  etc.  Most  recreation  campsites  are  located 
underneath  old  cottonwood  groves.  Recreationists  have 
directly  impacted  understory  species  by  camping, 
trampling,  and  firewood  gathering.  At  popular 
campsites,  shrub  elimination  and  soil  compaction  has 
precluded  the  site  from  returning  to  a natural  shrub- 
dominated  site. 

According  to  Kudray  et  al.  (2004),  although  herbaceous 
exotics  are  well  established  throughout  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  woody  exotics  are  uncommon.  Russian 
olive  (Elaeagnus  angustifolia)  is  the  only  woody  exotic; 
however,  salt  cedar  (Tamarisk)  occurs  on  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  land  just  below  the  Monument.  Russian 
olive  is  in  the  beginning  to  middle  stages  of  invasion  in 
the  UMNWSR.  Since  there  is  approximately  a ten-year 
lag  before  newly  established  Russian  olive  individuals 
become  reproductively  mature  and  provide  seeds  for 


Riparian  Area  at  McGarry  Bar 
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establishment  in  new  areas,  a limited  and  critical  time 
window  exists  for  effective  control  and  management  of 
Russian  olive  within  the  UMNWSR.  Russian  olive  can 
displace  native  shrubs  and  later  successional  trees, 
eventually  forming  monotypic  stands  that  fundamentally 
alter  natural  ecosystem  composition,  structure,  function, 
and  habitat  value  (Kudray  et  al.  2004). 

Hansen  (1989)  suggests  that  one  acre  of 
seedling/sapling/pole  stage  cottonwood  trees  be  present 
for  every  acre  of  mature  trees  to  maintain  the  current 
status  of  mature  trees.  Less  than  this  one-to-one  ratio 
indicates  that  if  current  trends  continue,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  acres  of  mature  cottonwoods  in  the 
future.  On  all  land  (BLM,  state  and  private)  in  the  wild 
and  scenic  segments  of  the  Missouri  River,  there  are 
presently  4,450  acres  of  seedling/sapling/pole 
cottonwoods  and  5,893  acres  of  mature  cottonwoods. 
On  just  the  BLM  land  in  this  stretch,  the  ratio  of 
replacement  cottonwoods  to  mature  cottonwoods  appears 
to  meet  the  criteria  of  the  one-to-one  ratio. 


Young  Cottonwoods  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 


This  section  examines  the  current  status  of  cottonwoods 
on  the  wild  and  scenic  segments  of  the  Missouri  River. 
It  does  not  consider  the  acres  of  cottonwoods  removed 
by  past  practices  such  as  agriculture,  intense  grazing,  or 
wood  cutting.  Therefore,  the  total  acres  of  cottonwoods 
currently  found  along  the  Missouri  River  represents  a 
fraction  of  what  would  be  there  if  these  past  human- 
induced  disturbances  had  not  occurred. 

Vegetation  - Noxious  and 
Invasive  Plants 

The  Monument  has  seen  a significant  increase  in  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  noxious  weeds  and  invasive 
plants  along  the  Missouri  River  and  many  of  its  major 
tributaries  in  the  past  two  decades.  Efforts  to  control 
noxious  weeds  along  the  river  have  included  herbicide 
treatments,  hand  pulling,  and  prescribed  fire  treatments 
used  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  herbicides  and 


enhance  the  establishment  of  biological  control  agents 
that  have  been  released  to  control  a wide  variety  of  weed 
species. 

From  1999  to  2002,  the  BLM  surveyed  the  UMNWSR 
and  found  that  every  river  bottom  has  at  least  one 
noxious  or  invasive  plant  established.  In  total,  19 
noxious/invasive  plant  species  occupy  over  550  acres. 
The  noxious  and  invasive  weeds  maps  (Weeds  West  Half 
and  Weeds  East  Half)  are  available  on  the  BLM  website 
at  http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/lewistown_field_ 
office/um_rmp_process.html. 

River  bottoms  and  cut  banks  contain  the  majority  of 
infested  acres.  This  is  attributed  to  the  many  natural 
disturbances  common  with  river  systems  such  as: 
flooding,  ice  jams/scouring,  and  fluctuating  surface 
water  levels.  These  areas  are  also  well  used  by  livestock, 
wildlife,  and  people  that  can  potentially  create  additional 
disturbance  and/or  supply  noxious/invasive  plant  seed 
from  other  areas. 

All  of  the  recreational  use  areas  within  the  UMNWSR 
are  infested  with  several  species  of  noxious/invasive 
plants.  These  areas  are  at  further  risk  with  the  potential 
for  movement  of  seed  and  plant  material  from  site  to  site 
in  the  clothing,  gear,  and  pet  fur  of  the  many  visitors  to 
these  sites.  The  potential  for  the  introduction  of 
noxious/invasive  species  that  are  not  currently  present  is 
also  greater  at  these  sites  due  to  human  activities.  See 
Appendix  U for  a list  of  noxious/invasive  plant  species  at 
recreation  sites. 

Although  documented  infestations  occur  in  a few  areas, 
most  of  the  upland  areas  are  relatively  free  of 
noxious/invasive  plants.  Areas  in  these  off-river  sites 
that  would  be  most  at  risk  for  invasion  or  may  currently 
be  infested  are:  roads,  trails,  wildlife/livestock  gathering 
areas,  riparian  areas  associated  with  springs  or  non- 
perennial streams,  areas  that  see  measurable  recreational 
use  and  any  areas  experiencing  natural  or  manmade 
disturbance. 

All  six  of  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  have 
infestations  of  several  species  of  noxious/invasive  plants. 
Most  of  these  infestations  are  along  areas  near  the 
Missouri  River. 

The  Montana  Aquatic  Nuisance  Species  (ANS) 
Management  Plan  (Montana  ANS  Steering  Committee 
2002)  identifies  salt  cedar  and  purple  loosestrife  as 
priority  class  4 aquatic  nuisance  species.  This 

classification  indicates  that  these  species  are  present  and 
that  management  strategies  are  being  implemented  to 
mitigate  impact,  control  population  size,  and  prevent 
unintended  dispersal. 

Many  non-native  plant  species  occur  and  are 
commonplace  across  the  State  of  Montana.  Many  of 
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these  species  are  considered  naturalized  plant  species. 
These  species  have  a very  wide  distribution  in  the  United 
States  and  some  are  found  throughout  the  world.  Most 
of  these  plants  have  undesirable  qualities,  but  are  so 
widespread  that  they  are  tolerated  in  most  management 
practices.  Some  examples  include  yellow  sweet  clover, 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  timothy,  smooth  brome,  crested 
wheatgrass,  and  kochia. 


Visual  Resources 

The  original  inventory  of  visual  resources  was  completed 
in  two  phases.  The  area  mostly  south  of  the  Missouri 
River  was  inventoried  in  1979  with  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Grazing  Environmental  Statement  (BLM  1979).  The 
visual  data  for  the  remaining  area  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  was  associated  with  the  Prairie  Potholes  EIS 
project  in  1982  (BLM  1982a).  Both  of  these  projects 
were  located  within  what  was  formerly  the  Lewistown 
District  Office. 

The  inventory  was  undertaken  to  evaluate  the  visual 
characteristics  of  land,  water  surface,  vegetation,  and 
structures  that  provided  the  subsequent  delineation  of 
scenic  quality,  sensitivity  to  changes  in  the  visual 
landscape,  and  distance  zones.  These  three  categories 
were  factored  together  in  a matrix  (BLM  Manual  8410) 
to  determine  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM) 
Classes  I through  IV  for  individual  geographical  areas. 
The  VRM  Class  I areas  are  the  most  restrictive  and  Class 
IV  areas  are  the  least  restrictive.  Table  3.3  shows  the 
total  acres  for  each  class. 


Table  3.3 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes 

VRM  Class 

Acres 

Class  I 

61,700 

Class  II 

118,800 

Class  III 

8,200 

Class  IV 

186,300 

A new  visual  resource  inventory  for  the  previously 
classified  VRM  Class  III  and  IV  areas  was  completed  in 
2004  to  address  sensitivity  to  changes  in  the  visual 
landscape  with  designation  of  the  Monument.  This  new 
inventory  and  guidance  for  WSAs  is  addressed  in 
Chapter  2 through  alternatives  for  changing  the  current 
VRM  classes. 

VRM  Class  I 

The  VRM  Class  I areas  include  the  wild  segments  of  the 
Missouri  River.  A VRM  Class  I rating  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  It 
provides  for  natural  ecological  changes;  however,  it  does 


not  preclude  very  limited  management  activity.  The 
level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be 
very  low  and  must  not  attract  attention  to  the  casual 
observer. 

This  visual  category  includes  61,700  acres,  or  16%  of  the 
BLM  land.  It  also  includes  the  Bodmer  cultural 
landscape  areas  in  the  UMNWSR.  The  Bodmer 
landscapes  are  fan-shaped  viewsheds  associated  with  the 
illustrative  drawings  completed  by  Karl  Bodmer.  Karl 
Bodmer  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Prince 
Maximilian  in  1832-34  to  gather  information  about  lands 
acquired  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  its  people. 


Visual  Resource  Inventory  Classes 
and 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes 

Visual  resource  inventory  classes  are  assigned 
through  the  inventory  process.  Class  I is  assigned 
to  those  areas  where  a management  decision  has 
been  made  previously  to  maintain  a natural 
landscape.  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  are  assigned 
based  on  a combination  of  scenic  quality, 
sensitivity  levels,  and  distance  zones. 

Visual  resource  management  classes  are  assigned 
through  the  resource  management  plan.  The 
assignment  is  based  on  management  decisions 
considering  visual  values,  actions  that  may  result 
in  surface  disturbances,  and  the  impacts  on  the 
visual  values. 


VRM  Class  II 

The  VRM  Class  II  areas  are  associated  with  the  Scenic 
and  Recreational  segments  of  the  Missouri  River,  the 
lower  portions  of  the  Arrow  Creek  and  Judith  River 
watersheds,  Black  Coulee  west  of  Ragland  Bench,  and 
the  six  WSAs  (Dog  Creek  South,  Stafford,  Ervin  Ridge, 
Woodhawk,  Cow  Creek,  and  Antelope  Creek).  The 
VRM  Class  II  rating  is  intended  to  retain  the  existing 
character  of  the  landscape.  Management  activities  may 
be  seen  but  should  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  casual 
observer  (viewer).  The  level  of  change  to  the 
characteristic  landscape  should  be  low.  Any  changes 
must  repeat  the  basic  elements  of  form,  line,  color,  and 
texture  found  in  the  predominant  natural  features  of  the 
landscape. 

This  visual  category  includes  118,800  acres,  or  32%  of 
the  BLM  land. 

VRM  Class  III 

The  VRM  Class  III  areas  are  found  in  the  uplands 
portion  of  the  Monument.  This  rating  is  intended  to 
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partially  retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 
Management  activities  may  attract  attention  but  should 
not  dominate  the  view  of  the  casual  observer.  The  level 
of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be 
moderate.  These  changes  should  repeat  the  basic 
elements  found  in  the  predominant  natural  features  of  the 
area. 

This  visual  category  includes  8,200  acres,  or  2%  of  the 
BLM  land. 

VRM  Class  IV 

The  VRM  Class  IV  areas  are  also  found  primarily  in  the 
uplands  portion  of  the  Monument.  This  rating  provides 
for  management  activities  that  require  major 
modification  of  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 
The  level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  can 
be  high.  These  management  activities  may  dominate  the 
view  and  be  the  major  focus  of  viewer  attention. 

This  visual  category  includes  186,300  acres,  or  50%  of 
the  BLM  land. 


Water 

Ground  Water 

Ground  water  occurs  in  unconsolidated  materials 
(alluvium,  glacial  outwash,  or  terrace  deposits)  and  in 
consolidated  rocks  such  as  sandstones,  shaley 
sandstones,  coal,  limestone,  or  igneous  rocks. 

Most  of  the  BLM  land  along  Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith 
River  lies  above  the  floodplains  on  the  Cretaceous  age 
shales.  No  shallow  aquifers  are  present  for  ground  water 
development. 

The  Missouri  River  in  the  Monument  area  is  a young 
river  system  in  geologic  terms.  Floodplains  are  poorly 
developed  or  absent,  reducing  potential  for  ground  water 
development.  The  adjacent  Breaks  are  in  the  Bearpaw 
shale,  which  contains  thin,  widely  scattered  and  isolated 
sandstone  stringers.  Yields  are  seldom  large  enough  for 
well  development  (less  than  2 gallons  per  minute 
(GPM)),  but  several  small  springs  and  seeps  do  occur  in 
the  deeply  incised  drainages.  Water  quality  is  naturally 
poor,  with  total  dissolved  solids  (TDS)  generally  too 
high  for  domestic  or  livestock  use. 

The  Breaks  region  is  underlain  by  the  Judith  River  and 
Eagle  sandstones.  Depths  from  the  surface  to  these 
aquifers  range  from  700  to  2,500  feet.  Most  wells  in 
these  formations  flow  at  the  surface  yielding  2 to  60 
GPM.  Water  quality  is  suitable  for  livestock  but 
generally  not  for  domestic  use. 


Occasionally,  aquifers  are  present  at  the  contact  between 
terrace  gravel  deposits  and  the  underlying  Bearpaw 
shale.  These  aquifers  usually  appear  as  low  yield  springs 
and  seeps  (less  than  2 GPM)  on  hillsides  above 
drainages.  Water  quality  is  generally  suitable  for 
livestock  but  not  for  domestic  use. 

No  other  shallow  aquifers  (less  than  500  feet)  exist. 

Surface  Water 

Streamflow  volumes  differ  greatly.  Flows  in  all 
unregulated  streams  have  large  seasonal  variations,  with 
the  largest  flows  generally  occurring  during  the  spring  or 
early  summer  as  a result  of  snowmelt  and  rainstorms. 
The  Missouri  and  Judith  Rivers  are  the  only  perennial 
streams  in  the  Monument.  Table  3.4  lists  the  perennial 
and  intermittent  streams.  Numerous  ephemeral  streams 
also  exist  but  flow  only  in  response  to  snowmelt  or 
intense  summer  storms. 

Peak  flows  on  prairie  streams  from  snowmelt  occur  in 
March  or  April.  Larger  peak  flows  on  small  drainages 
can  occur  from  intense  summer  thunderstorms  but 
generally  not  on  an  annual  basis.  Summer  rainstorms 
can  result  in  short  intervals  of  increased  streamflow 
during  June  through  August. 

During  winter,  streamflow  in  prairie  streams  is  greatly 
reduced  or  absent  as  a result  of  little  ground  water  inflow 
and  ice  formation. 


Stream  Definitions 

Perennial  Stream.  A stream  or  stretch  of  stream 
that  flows  continuously  for  most  of  most  years. 
Perennial  streams  are  generally  fed  in  part  by 
springs  or  discharge  from  groundwater. 

Intermittent  Stream.  A stream  or  stretch  of 
stream  which  flows  only  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  when  it  receives  water  from  springs, 
discharge  from  groundwater,  or  melting  snow  in 
mountainous  areas.  These  streams  generally 
flow  continuously  at  least  one  month  most  years. 

Ephemeral  Stream.  A stream  or  stretch  of 
stream  that  flows  in  normal  water  years  only  in 
direct  response  to  precipitation.  In  normal  years, 
it  receives  no  water  from  springs  and  no 
extended  supply  from  melting  snow  or  other 
surface  source.  Ephemeral  streams  are  not  in 
contact  with  groundwater  and  normally  do  not 
flow  continuously  for  as  long  as  one  month. 


Most  precipitation  is  transpired  from  plants,  evaporated, 
added  to  soil  moisture,  or  added  to  the  supply  of  ground 
water.  Average  annual  runoff  is  approximately  0.5 
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inches.  Average  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  12 
inches  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Monument  to  14  inches 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Monument  (USDA  1977). 

Surface  water  quality  is  variable  depending  on  the 
geologic  formations  through  which  the  water  has  passed 
and  the  volume  of  flow  in  the  stream.  Dissolved  solids 
are  derived  primarily  by  the  leaching  of  soluble  minerals 
from  soils  and  geologic  formations  underlying  the 
drainage  basin.  The  dissolved  solids  are  composed 
largely  of  the  cations  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium, 
and  the  anions  bicarbonate,  sulfate,  and  chloride. 

Variations  in  the  dissolved-solids  concentration  and 
composition  in  streams  result  primarily  from  changes  in 
the  amount  and  source  of  streamflow.  During  low  flows, 
water  in  the  streams  is  derived  mostly  from  ground  water 
sources  and  will  reflect  the  dissolved-solids 
concentration  and  water  type  of  contributing  aquifers. 
During  high  flows,  most  of  the  water  entering  the 
streams  is  from  precipitation  runoff.  The  relatively  short 
period  of  time  that  the  runoff  is  in  contact  with  the  soils 
of  the  basin  provides  little  opportunity  for  minerals  to 
dissolve.  Consequently,  the  increased  volume  of  water 
during  high  flows  dilutes  the  dissolved  solids. 

In  addition  to  streamflow  variability  and  geology,  other 
factors  that  affect  the  dissolved  solids  concentration  of  a 
stream  include  irrigation  return  flows,  saline  seeps,  and 
water  losses  from  evapotranspiration.  Dissolved  solids 
concentrations  during  low  flow  range  from  1,500  to 
3,500  milligrams  per  liter  (mg/1).  At  high  flows, 
concentrations  range  from  500  to  1,300  mg/1.  The 
predominant  ion  in  these  prairie  streams  is  sodium 
sulfate. 


Streams  in  the  Monument  area  normally  exhibit  a pH 
between  6.5  and  8.5,  typical  of  well-buffered  natural 
waters.  Most  streams  have  generally  large  alkalinities 
that  provide  a buffering  capacity  that  prevents  large 
changes  in  pH  from  persisting  far  downstream.  Because 
of  the  near-neutral  pH,  concentrations  of  dissolved  trace 
elements  rarely  exceed  water  quality  standards. 

Water  Rights 

The  BLM  will  apply  for  water  rights  to  water  sources  on 
BLM  land  under  the  same  regulations  as  all  other 
appropriators.  The  State  of  Montana  began  adjudicating 
water  rights  in  the  early  1980s.  The  BLM  filed  claims 
on  all  existing  water  developments  and  natural  sources 
(springs,  pot  holes,  lakes,  etc.)  occurring  on  BLM  land. 
Table  3.5  lists  water  developments  by  type  and  quantity. 

The  BLM  and  the  State  of  Montana  entered  into  a 
compact  in  1997  for  instream  flow  reservations  on  the 
149-mile  stretch  of  the  Missouri  River  that  comprises  the 
UMNWSR.  The  compact  recognized  all  valid,  existing 
rights  prior  to  December  31,  1987  and  created  an 
“available  water  supply,”  which  is  the  volume  of  surface 
and  ground  waters  available  to  meet  the  state’s  projected 
demands.  All  depletions  from  appropriations  completed 
after  December  31,  1987,  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 
available  water  supply.  The  state  will  not  subtract  from 
the  available  water  supply  groundwater  uses  of  35  GPM 
or  less,  not  to  exceed  10  acre-feet  per  year,  and  surface 
water  appropriations  of  35  GPM  or  less,  not  to  exceed  10 
acre-feet  per  year  for  domestic  use. 


Table  3.4 

Perennial  and  Intermittent  Streams* 

Name 

Stream 

Status 

Total 

Miles 

No.  Miles  on 
BLM  Land 

Percentage  on 
BLM  Land 

Judith  River 

Perennial 

10.4 

0.4 

4% 

Missouri  River 

Perennial 

149 

68 

46% 

Antelope  Creek 

Intermittent 

14 

6 

40% 

Armells  Creek 

Intermittent 

13 

5.5 

42% 

Arrow  Creek 

Intermittent 

18 

1.3 

7% 

Bull  Creek 

Intermittent 

15 

14 

91% 

Bullwhacker  Creek 

Intermittent 

21 

21 

100% 

Cow  Creek 

Intermittent 

32 

9.5 

30% 

Dog  Creek 

Intermittent 

7 

2 

29% 

Fargo  Coulee 

Intermittent 

10 

9 

90% 

Squaw  Creek 

Intermittent 

10 

10 

100% 

Woodhawk 

Intermittent 

13 

12 

98% 

*This  table  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list  of  intermittent  streams  in  the  Monument. 
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Table  3.5 

Water  Developments 

Description 

Quantity 

Reservoirs/Pit  Dams 

337 

Developed  Springs 

7 

Stock  Tanks 

32 

Water  Savers/Catchments 

14 

Wells 

15 

The  Monument  Proclamation  establishes  a reserved 
water  right  for  the  Judith  River  and  Arrow  Creek.  The 
BLM  is  currently  developing  a strategy  to  address  the 
reservation.  The  BLM  needs  to  know  the  magnitude, 
timing,  and  frequency  of  flows  necessary  to  support  the 
outstanding  water  dependent  biological  resources  and 
cottonwood  galleries  that  were  the  basis  for  the  reserved 
water  rights.  Once  the  BLM  has  an  idea  what  flow 
criteria  are  necessary  to  support  the  above-mentioned 
features,  the  information  will  be  used  in  the  negotiation 
process  and  will  be  available  to  interested  parties 
concerned  about  the  quantification.  The  reserved  water 
rights  process  generally  takes  several  years  to  complete, 
and  the  reservation  process  will  not  be  completed  with 
the  plan  development  phase  of  this  plan. 


Cottonwood  Gallery  on  Arrow  Creek 


Water  Quality  Impaired  Streams  - 
303(d)  List  of  Impaired  Streams 

Water  quality  within  the  Monument  is  primarily 
influenced  by  non-point  source  pollution.  The  BLM  is 
the  designated  land  management  agency  responsible  for 
controlling  non-point  source  pollution  on  BLM  lands 
within  the  Monument  (BLM  2002f).  Non-point  sources 
such  as  livestock  grazing,  roads,  and  vegetation 
management  are  addressed  through  the  use  of  BMPs. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  administering 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  requires  all  states  to  identify  rivers, 


streams,  lakes,  and  wetlands  where  beneficial  uses  are 
impaired  or  threatened  by  human  activity,  and  to 
schedule  those  waters  for  development  of  water  quality 
restoration  plans.  This  process  is  known  as  the  Total 
Maximum  Daily  Load  (TMDL)  process.  Table  3.6  lists 
the  impaired  streams  within  the  Monument  that  are  in  the 
Montana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (DEQ) 
2006  Water  Quality  Assessment  Database.  The  DEQ  is 
the  agency  responsible  for  making  beneficial  use  support 
and  water  quality  impairment  determinations. 

The  Judith  River  is  in  water  quality  category  4C,  which 
means  that  no  pollutant-related  use  impairment  is 
identified  and  a TMDL  is  not  required.  Arrow  Creek  is 
in  water  quality  category  2B  which  means  that  a water 
quality  standard  is  exceeded  due  to  an  apparent  natural 
source.  All  other  streams  identified  in  Table  3.6  will 
require  a TMDL  to  be  prepared  by  MDEQ.  The  BLM 
will  participate  in  the  TMDL  process  for  these 
waterbodies.  Armells  Creek,  Sourdough  Creek,  Two 
Calf  Creek,  Eagle  Creek,  and  Bullwhacker  Creek  are 
fully  supporting  all  assessed  uses. 

Forest  Resources 

Forest  Types 

Four  main  forest  types  exist  throughout  the  Monument 
area:  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas-fir,  juniper,  and  mixed 
hardwoods. 

The  ponderosa  pine  forest  exists  in  scattered  pockets  on 
all  aspects  and  elevations.  Its  ability  to  survive  in  this 
harsh  environment  is  due,  in  part,  to  an  aggressive  tap 
root  system.  These  forests  are  considered  more 
“savanna”  types  rather  than  open  forest,  with  the  break 
point  being  sites  that  are  not  capable  of  producing  at 
least  25%  canopy  coverage. 

The  Douglas-fir  type  is  commonly  found  on  the  cooler 
and  wetter  aspects  (northerly  and  easterly).  The 
Monument  area  represents  some  of  the  driest  sites  that 
are  still  capable  of  growing  Douglas-fir.  Trees  that  do 
survive  are  very  slow  growing  and  short  in  comparison 
to  Douglas-fir  that  occurs  in  mountainous  regions  of 
central  Montana. 

The  juniper  forests  are  found  mostly  on  dry,  rocky  sites. 
These  stands  are  not  capable  of  producing  20  cubic  feet 
per  acre  per  year  of  wood  fiber  and,  therefore,  are  not 
typically  thought  of  as  coniferous  forests  by  themselves. 
They  commonly  occur  with  the  ponderosa  pine  and 
Douglas-fir  forests. 

The  mixed  hardwoods,  known  as  riparian  forests,  are 
characterized  with  stands  of  cottonwoods,  aspen, 
chokecherry  and  box  elder.  These  forests  tend  to  be 
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along  the  main  river  bottoms  and  wetter  drainages 
feeding  into  the  Missouri  River.  Disturbance  is  common 
in  these  forests  due  to  a high  site  index  leading  to  greater 
growth  potential  for  all  plants.  The  truly  undisturbed 
sites  exist  mainly  on  islands  that  have  not  experienced 
recent  fire. 

State  of  Montana  Forested  Land 

The  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  (DNRC)  conducted  an  inventory  on 
approximately  8,200  acres  of  state-owned  forested  land 
that  is  interspersed  with  Monument  lands  (BLM  2003b). 
Considering  the  random  nature  of  the  forested  portions 
of  state  and  BLM  land,  this  inventory  serves  as  an 
adequate  random  sampling  of  forested  acres  for  BLM 
land. 


Lands  and  Realty 

The  Monument  contains  those  BLM  lands  in  north 
Fergus  County  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River  including 
the  Armells  Creek  and  Judith  River  drainages;  southeast 
Chouteau  County  along  the  Missouri  River  and  Arrow 
Creek  drainages;  south  Blaine  County  along  the  Missouri 
River  as  well  as  the  Lone  Tree  Bench,  Cow  Creek  and 
Bullwhacker  drainages;  and  southwest  Phillips  County 
including  the  Cabin  Creek,  Bull  Creek  and  Antelope 
Creek  drainages.  The  majority  of  the  large  blocks  of 
BLM  land  are  east  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  area  and 
along  Arrow  Creek.  At  about  the  Ervin  Ridge  area,  the 
BLM  land  is  concentrated  over  a much  wider  area, 
especially  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  where  it  extends 
beyond  the  river  over  15  miles  in  places. 


Table  3.6 

Water  Quality  Impaired  Streams  According  to  MDEQ  (2006) 

Water  Body 

Probable  Impaired 
Beneficial  Use 

Probable  Cause 

Probable  Source 

Arrow  Creek 
(Surprise  Creek  to  the 
mouth  (Missouri  River)) 

Aquatic  life  support, 
warm  water  fishery 

Iron 

Natural  sources 

Cow  Creek 

(Als  Creek  to  the  mouth 
(Missouri  River)) 

Aquatic  life  support, 
warm  water  fishery 

Aluminum,  Copper,  Iron, 
Lead 

Coal  mining,  natural 
sources 

Dog  Creek 

(Cutbank  Creek  to  the 
mouth  (Missouri  River)) 

Aquatic  life  support, 
warm  water  fishery 

Nitrate/Nitrite  (Nitrite  + 
Nitrate  as  N), 
sedimentation/siltation 

Grazing  in  riparian  or 
shoreline  zones 

Fargo  Coulee  (headwaters 
to  the  mouth  (Armells 
Creek)) 

Aquatic  life  support, 
warm  water  fishery 

Alteration  in  streamside  or 
littoral  vegetative  covers, 
Aluminum,  Iron,  Lead, 
Phosphorus  (total),  Total 
Kjehldahl  Nitrogen  (TKN) 

Natural  sources,  source 
unknown 

Judith  River 

(Big  Spring  Creek  to  the 

mouth  (Missouri  River)) 

Aquatic  life  support, 
warm  water  fishery 

Alteration  in  streamside  or 
littoral  vegetative  covers, 
Physical  substrate  habitat 
alterations 

Agriculture,  grazing  in 
riparian  or  shoreline  zones, 
loss  of  riparian  habitat, 
rangeland  grazing 

Missouri  River 
(Marias  River  to 
Bullwhacker  Creek) 

Aquatic  life  support, 
primary  contact  (recr), 
warm  water  fishery 

Alteration  in  streamside  or 
littoral  vegetative  covers, 
Copper,  Lead,  physical 
substrate  habitat  alterations 

Agriculture,  grazing  in 
riparian  or  shoreline  zones, 
source  unknown 

Missouri  River 
(Bullwhacker  Creek  to 
Fort  Peck  Reservoir) 

Aquatic  life  support, 
drinking  water,  warm 
water  fishery 

Alteration  in  streamside  or 
littoral  vegetative  covers, 
Copper,  Arsenic 

Agriculture,  grazing  in 
riparian  or  shoreline  zones, 
impacts  from  abandoned 
mine  lands  (inactive) 
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Land  ow  nership  in  the  Monument  area  is  comprised  of 
federal,  state  and  private  land  (Table  3.7).  The  BLM  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  private  or  state  land  and  minerals, 
and  these  lands  and  minerals  are  not  part  of  the 
Monument.  Landowner  permission  is  required  for 
access  to  private  property. 

Access 

Access  to  and  within  the  Monument  is  provided  to  the 
public  and  private  landowners  alike  by  means  of  BLM 
roads,  BLM  easements  across  private  land,  state 
highways,  and  county  roads.  In  addition,  some  private 
landowners  have  applied  for  and  received  rights-of-way 
(ROWs)  across  BLM  land  where  needed  to  access  their 
private  land.  Access  in  and  to  this  area  is  dependent  on 
the  weather  as  roads  can  be  impassable  when  it  rains. 
Landowner  permission  may  be  required  for  access  to 
BLM  roads. 

The  35  ROWs  that  currently  exist  are  for  roads  and 
highways,  electric  lines,  telephone  lines,  oil  and  gas 
pipelines,  and  administrative  sites.  See  Appendix  V for 
a list  of  the  ROWs. 

Corridors 

Seven  corridors  were  identified  in  the  West  HiLine 
Resource  Management  Plan  where  existing  roads  and 
utility  systems  cross  the  Missouri  River.  The  corridors 
are  found  at:  Highway  80,  Loma,  Virgelle  Ferry, 

Secondary  Highway  236;  McClelland/Stafford  Ferry; 
DY  Trail/Power  Plant,  and  Highway  191.  The  corridors 
extend  from  bank  to  bank  and  are  all  one  mile  wide,  with 
the  exception  of  the  corridor  at  the  McClelland/Stafford 
Ferry  crossing,  that  is  two  miles  wide. 

The  corridors  serve  to  confine  utility  and  transportation 
systems  to  crossing  the  river  in  restricted  areas,  rather 


than  allowing  them  to  cross  the  river  anywhere  within 
the  149-mile  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation,  outside 
the  identified  avoidance  and  exclusion  areas.  However, 
the  corridors  do  not  confine  the  utility  or  transportation 
systems  beyond  the  banks  of  the  river  on  either  side,  in 
effect,  allowing  utilities  and/or  oil  and  gas  systems  to 
cross  extensive  areas  of  BLM  land  but  requiring  them  to 
converge  where  the  designated  corridors  are  identified  at 
river  crossings. 

Avoidance  and  Exclusion  Areas 

Avoidance  and  exclusion  areas  for  lineal  rights-of-way 
(ROWs)  were  identified  in  the  West  HiLine  and  Judith- 
Valley-Phillips  Resource  Management  Plans. 

Avoidance  areas  include  the  Stafford  WSA,  the  Ervin 
Ridge  WSA,  that  portion  of  the  Cow  Creek  WSA  in 
Blaine  County,  the  Cow  Creek  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC),  riparian  areas,  areas 
containing  sedimentary  Breaks  soils  and  recreational  and 
scenic  sections  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Exclusion  areas  include  the  Wild  sections  of  the 
UMNWSR;  the  Dog  Creek,  Woodhawk,  and  Antelope 
Creek  WSAs;  and  that  portion  of  the  Cow  Creek  WSA  in 
Phillips  County. 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

Since  the  UMNWSR  was  designated  a Wild  and  Scenic 
River  in  1976,  over  8,700  acres  of  privately  owned  land 
and  interest  in  land  (conservation  easements)  have  been 
purchased  from  willing  sellers  using  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  This  Fund  and  land  exchanges 
continue  to  be  viable  options  for  consolidating  BLM  land 
within  the  Monument. 


Table  3.7 

Land  Ownership  in  the  Monument  Area 

Surface 

Ownership 

Blaine 

County 

Acres 

Chouteau 

County 

Acres 

Fergus 

County 

Acres 

Phillips 

County 

Acres 

Total 

Acres 

Monument 

150,239 

40,386 

131,355 

52,683 

374,663 

State 

9,509 

5,146 

20,823 

3,304 

38,782 

Private 

9,310 

25,807 

40,852 

3,777 

79,746 

Total 

169,058 

71,339 

193,030 

59,764 

493,191 
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Livestock  Grazing 

Under  the  Proclamation,  “Laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  issuing 
and  administering  grazing  permits  or  leases  on  all  lands 
under  its  jurisdiction  shall  continue  to  apply  with  regard 
to  the  lands  in  the  monument.” 

Currently,  93  livestock  operators  are  licensed  to  graze 
within  the  Monument.  These  operators  use  113 
allotments  and  harvest  about  38,000  Animal  Unit 
Months  (AUMs)  of  forage  annually  (Appendix  N). 
Cattle  are  the  most  prevalent  class  of  livestock,  although 
horses  also  graze  some  BLM  land.  Permitted  horse  use 
levels  are  very  small  in  comparison  to  permitted  cattle 
use. 

A wide  range  of  management  approaches  are  practiced 
among  the  permittees  that  graze  livestock.  Some  grazing 
permits  are  held  by  producers  that  are  primarily  involved 
in  farming.  In  these  cases,  livestock  are  often  grazed  on 
BLM  land  during  the  summer  and  on  private  land 
stubble  fields  in  the  fall  and  winter.  In  some  cases,  small 
isolated  tracts  of  BLM  land  are  grazed  in  conjunction 
with  private  land  because  the  intermingled  land 
ownership  pattern  and  terrain  make  it  difficult  to  manage 
the  BLM  land  separately  from  private  land.  In  other 
cases,  large  blocks  of  BLM  land  are  authorized  to 
producers  that  are  primarily  involved  in  ranching.  The 
larger  blocks  are  usually  managed  under  a grazing 
prescription  that  is  outlined  in  a watershed  plan  or  an 
allotment  management  plan  that  includes  private,  state, 
and  BLM  land  inside  and  outside  of  the  Monument. 

Livestock  Operations  in  the  Monument  Area 

Agricultural  businesses  were  established  in  the  area  in 
the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  Historically,  domestic 
sheep  and  cattle  were  grazed  in  and  around  the 
Monument.  By  the  1970s  all  the  sheep  operations  had 
changed  to  cattle.  In  homestead  times,  horse  grazing 
was  also  common  in  the  area. 

Presently,  agriculture  businesses  in  the  area  of  the 
Monument  are  mostly  dry  land  farming,  hay  production 
and  cow/calf  livestock  operations.  Some  irrigation  does 
occur  on  grain  and  hay  crops,  and  some  lands  are 
enrolled  in  Conservation  Reserve  Programs  (CRP).  Not 
all  of  the  farmers  or  ranchers  in  the  area  have  BLM 
grazing  permits  or  leases  in  the  Monument. 

Livestock  operations  are  primarily  commercial  cow/calf 
operations.  Registered  cattle  and  yearling/stocker  cattle 
herds  do  exist;  however,  they  are  a minority  of  the 
livestock  operations.  Most  calves  are  bom  from  the  late 
winter  through  spring  on  private  land.  Cattle  are  turned 
out  to  graze  as  cow/calf  pairs.  Calves  are  weaned  in  the 
fall  and  most  leave  the  region  to  be  grown  out  and/or  fed 


in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  At  weaning,  most 
cows  are  taken  to  winter  pastures  where  they  remain 
until  after  they  calve  the  following  year.  A few 
operations  will  graze  on  the  BLM  land  in  the  fall  with 
dry  pregnant  cows.  For  many  operators,  fall  forage  is 
not  critical  to  their  forage  supply,  hunting  season  is  in 
progress,  and  there  are  other  incentives  to  have  their 
cattle  grazing  closer  to  the  “home”  place. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a grazing  permit/lease  on  BLM 
land,  operators  must  have  the  capability  to  accommodate 
their  livestock  for  a specified  time  on  private  land  owned 
or  controlled  (base  property)  apart  from  the  BLM  land 
(43  CFR  4110).  The  common  qualification  standard  is 
the  need  to  have  the  capability  to  accommodate  livestock 
for  four  months  on  their  base  property  in  order  to  graze 
the  same  amount  of  livestock  for  eight  months  on  BLM 
land.  Therefore,  an  operator,  by  regulation,  could  not  be 
dependent  on  BLM  land  for  more  than  68%  of  their  total 
forage  need.  In  practice,  it  is  rare  for  dependence  on 
BLM  forage  to  exceed  50%  and  many  operations 
actually  depend  on  BLM  forage  for  less  than  20%  of 
their  total  needs.  None  of  the  livestock  operations  in  the 
Monument  area  are  dependent  on  BLM  land  for  year- 
around  forage  (including  inside  and/or  outside  of  the 
Monument).  Many  operators  depend  heavily  on  forage 
from  BLM  land  during  a specific  season,  primarily 
spring  through  fall  for  five  to  seven  months,  and  winter 
their  livestock  on  private  land  (“home”  places).  The  size 
and  mix  of  farming  and  livestock  businesses  vary  widely 
in  the  area.  Following  is  a general  description  of 
operations  in  three  sub-units  in  the  Monument. 

Fort  Benton  to  Arrow  Creek  (North  and  South 
of  the  Missouri  River) 

Most  operations  in  this  area  are  primarily  dry  land 
farming  with  some  cattle.  The  BLM  land  in  this  area  is 
fragmented  in  smaller  parcels  and  intermixed  with 
private  and  state  land.  Livestock  grazing  occurring  on 
the  BLM  land  is  mostly  spring  through  late  summer  or 
early  fall  when  cattle  are  brought  back  to  graze  crop 
aftermath,  and  to  wean  and  market  calves.  Livestock  are 
rarely  grazed  on  BLM  land  in  this  area  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  For  these  operators,  the  season  of  grazing  is 
important  more  of  a concern  than  the  actual  volume 
(AUMs)  of  forage  since  the  alternative  forage  is 
croplands  and/or  rangelands  fenced  with  crop.  The 
AUMs  from  BLM  land  represent  a small  percentage  of 
the  amount  of  forage  the  operation  uses. 

Arrow  Creek  to  Cow  Creek  (North  Side  of  the 
Missouri  River)  and  Arrow  Creek  to  the  C.  M. 

Russell  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (South  Side  of  the 
Missouri  River) 

Operations  in  this  area  are  mixed  farming  and  livestock 
businesses  with  cattle  enterprises  making  up  a substantial 
component  of  the  business.  For  several  of  the  operators 
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the  only  farming  is  hay  production  for  their  cattle  and 
some  crop  rotation  to  manage  hay  fields.  Most  operators 
have  private  land  near  where  they  graze  their  livestock  in 
the  Monument.  The  BLM  land  is  intermingled  with 
private  and  state  land.  Grazing  allotments  commonly 
have  multiple  pastures  and  some  grazing  rotation  occurs 
between  pastures  during  the  grazing  season  and/or  from 
year  to  year.  Most  grazing  occurs  in  the  Monument  from 
May  to  November.  Only  one  operation  has  a notable 
amount  of  grazing  occurring  in  the  Monument  during  the 
winter. 

The  dependence  on  grazing  in  the  Monument  varies  in 
this  area  from  those  that  graze  very  little  in  the 
Monument  (versus  other  BLM,  private  and  state  land)  all 
the  way  to  being  highly  dependent  on  the  Monument  for 
the  bulk  of  their  forage  in  a particular  season.  For  some 
operations,  the  late  spring  through  summer  grazing  on 
BLM  land  is  more  critical  than  the  actual  amount  of 
forage  needed  because  of  limited  alternatives  for  grazing 
during  that  season.  None  of  these  operators  depend  on 
the  BLM  land  in  the  Monument  for  more  than  50%  of 
their  total  annual  forage  needs. 

Cow  Creek  to  the  C.  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (North  Side  of  the  Missouri  River) 

Most  of  the  livestock  grazing  in  this  area  is  by  a grazing 
association.  Members  of  the  association  have  a wide 
range  of  mixed  livestock  and  farming  enterprises.  Some 
members  also  have  other  properties  where  they  graze  in 
addition  to  the  association  lands.  Several  members  have 
their  “home”  operations  some  distant  away  and 
consequently  truck  their  livestock  to  and  from  the 
grazing  association  lands.  The  association  properties 
include  private  land,  state  leases,  BLM  grazing  permits 
in  and  out  of  the  Monument  and  grazing  permits  on  the 
Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Like  other 
areas,  the  primary  grazing  period  is  May  through 
October;  however,  some  operators  use  the  range  as  early 
as  mid- April  and  some  stay  until  December.  Because  of 
how  the  grazing  association  operates,  members  depend 
on  all  of  the  forage  for  the  season  (six  to  eight  months)  to 
come  from  the  association's  collective  lands  and  grazing 
permits.  Though  some  of  the  members  may  have  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  forage  they  use  coming  from 
the  Monument,  others  may  have  very  little  coming  from 
BLM  land  depending  on  where  the  association  decides 
they  will  have  a member  graze  any  given  year. 

Standards  and  Guidelines 

In  1997,  an  environmental  impact  statement  was  written 
to  implement  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management.  These 
Standards  and  Guidelines  (Appendix  J)  were  developed 
with  assistance  from  the  Central  Montana  Resource 
Advisory  Council,  local  ranchers,  and  Montana  State 
University.  The  Standards  are  ecologically  based  and 


focus  on  the  structure,  function,  and  health  of  the  entire 
rangeland  ecosystem.  The  Standards  are  divided  into 
five  categories:  upland,  riparian,  water  quality,  air 
quality,  and  biodiversity  (BLM  1997).  Prior  to  the 
development  of  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health, 
rangeland  management  specialists  focused  primarily  on 
plant  species  composition  and  soil  surface  characteristics 
to  determine  rangeland  condition. 

Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  describe 
grazing  management  methods  and  practices  that  are 
essential  to  the  proper  management  of  livestock  on  BLM 
land.  In  many  ways,  the  guidelines  are  similar  in 
approach  to  the  Best  Management  Practices  (BMP) 
developed  by  the  State  of  Montana  for  various  activities. 
A detailed  description  of  the  Guidelines  for  Livestock 
Grazing  Management  can  be  found  in  Appendix  J. 

Beginning  in  1997,  the  BLM  began  assessing  Standards 
for  Rangeland  Health  and  implementing  guidelines  for 
livestock  grazing  on  a watershed  basis  in  the  Monument 
area.  Eight  watershed  and  grazing  permit  renewal  areas 
were  delineated  and  are  in  various  stages  of 
implementation. 

Figure  3.5 

Riparian  Community  Health 
on  Woodhawk  Allotment 


Site  7b  2002 
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The  rates  of  response  to  implementation  actions 
prescribed  in  the  plans  depend  on  several  variables 
including:  site  potential,  off-site  influences,  weather, 
timeliness  of  project  installation  (when  needed), 
livestock  grazing,  effectiveness  of  weed  control 
measures,  wildlife  use,  recreation  use,  etc.  Where 
management  actions  have  been  implemented  that  address 
causal  factors  to  improve  riparian  community  health, 
success  generally  occurs  fairly  rapidly  as  is  demonstrated 
in  the  photographs  for  the  Woodhawk  Allotment  (Figure 
3.5).  However,  where  causal  factors  are  outside  of  direct 
management  controls,  progress  may  not  be  rapid  or 
permanent.  Progress  in  the  uplands  can  be  variable  and 
take  several  years  to  validate.  This  can  depend  on 
weather,  site  potential  and  whether  the  management 
action  is  affecting  the  cause(s)  of  not  realizing  a 
management  goal.  Continued  monitoring  and 
adjustments  as  necessary  are  the  means  of  measuring 
management  success.  There  have  been  successes  in 
terms  of  riparian  community  management  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  more  are  yet  to  be  realized  as 
implementation  proceeds.  Upland  resource  values  are 
being  maintained,  and  as  implementation  moves  forward, 
modest  improvements  in  resource  values  are  anticipated. 

All  allotments  have  been  assessed  for  rangeland  health. 
The  watershed  plans  that  have  been  written  to  comply 
with  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  (43  CFR  4180)  and 
incorporate  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  in  renewed  grazing  permits  and  leases. 
The  plans  include: 

• Woodhawk  Watershed  Plan  (1998) 

• Two  Calf  W atershed  Plan  (1998) 

• Armells  Creek  Watershed  Plan  (2000) 

• Beauchamp  Watershed  Plan  (2001) 

• Upper  Missouri  Watershed  Plan  (2002) 

• Loma/Vimy  Ridge  Watershed  Plan  (2002) 

• Arrow  Creek/Upper  River/Whiskey  Ridge 
Landscape  Watershed  Plan  (2004) 

• Bears  Paw  to  Breaks  Implementation  Plan  (2005) 


Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas 

The  oil  and  gas  Monument  study  area  lies  at  the 
southeastern  extent  of  the  Bearpaw  Uplift  in  northcentral 
Montana  (Figure  3.6  and  Map  3-Side  A).  The  area 
contains  roughly  465  square  miles  in  the  Bullwhacker 
and  Chimney  Butte/Al’s  Creek  Drainage  areas  including 
the  existing  oil  and  gas  leases.  The  Monument  includes 
about  375,000  acres  of  federally  owned  surface  and 
396,000  acres  of  federally  owned  minerals,  of  which 
42,805  acres  are  currently  leased  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development.  The  other  unleased 
federal  minerals  will  remain  unleased  since  the 
Proclamation  prohibited  future  mineral  leasing  within  the 
Monument. 


Appendix  O and  its  attachments  contain  a great  deal  of 
information  about  oil  and  gas  resources,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Monument.  Natural  gas  development 
outside  of  the  Monument  is  a part  of  the  larger  oil  and 
gas  resource  description.  However,  because  of  the 
volume,  detail  and  supportive  nature  of  much  of  this 
information  it  is  better  suited  as  an  appendix  item  than  in 
this  section. 

The  43  leases  in  the  Monument  were  issued  between 
1967  and  1999.  Twenty-six  of  the  leases,  that  were 
issued  on  or  prior  to  September  1,  1971,  have  no  specific 
lease  stipulations  other  than  the  standard  lease  terms  and 
conditions  (Appendix  O.l).  The  remaining  17  leases 
have  some  lease  stipulations  and  the  standard  lease  terms 
and  conditions.  Although  the  leases  allow  for 
exploration  of  both  oil  and  gas,  natural  gas  is  currently 
the  only  commercially  extracted  resource  in  the  study 
area.  There  are  no  known  discoveries  of  oil  in  the  study 
area. 

Until  March  20,  1968,  only  two  wells  were  drilled  in  or 
near  the  study  area.  A combination  of  factors  impeded 
exploration  efforts  until  the  late  1960s.  With  the  price  of 
natural  gas  at  100/MCF,  a lack  of  infrastructure  in  the 
area  (roads  and  pipelines),  and  the  region  being  mostly 
unexplored,  natural  gas  remained  undeveloped  up  until 
the  early  1970s. 

The  study  area  is  mostly  within  three  producing  fields 
known  as  the  Leroy,  Sherard  and  Sawtooth  Mountain 
Gas  Fields  (Figure  3.6).  Over  the  past  30  years,  steadily 
rising  natural  gas  prices  have  resulted  in  increased 
exploration  and  development;  resulting  in  139  wells 
being  drilled  in  the  Monument.  Table  3.8  shows 
historical  activity  in  these  fields. 

Three  administrative  instruments  allow  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  to  occur  in  the  Monument: 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Lease,  the  Communitization  Agreement 
(CA),  and  the  Unit  Agreement.  The  Monument  currently 
includes  43  federal  oil  and  gas  leases.  There  are  another 
three  state  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  area.  These  leases 
include  42,805  acres  of  federal  minerals  and  1,918  acres 
of  state  minerals  (Appendix  0.3).  These  leases  can 
occur  in  a non-contiguous  manner  where  the  tracts  of 
land  are  separated  by  some  distance,  and  in  some  cases, 
the  distance  can  be  a matter  of  4 to  5 miles.  The 
majority  of  the  leases  are  north  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
Blaine  and  Chouteau  Counties,  (92%  and  5% 
respectively),  and  the  remainder  are  in  Fergus  County 
(3%).  None  of  the  existing  federal  leases  are  in  Phillips 
County. 

The  federal  leases  were  issued  under  10-year  lease  terms. 
Of  the  43  leases  in  the  Monument,  13  are  within  their 
primary  10-year  term  and  the  other  30  are  held  in  their 
extended  term  by  either  allocated  or  actual  production. 
Lease  suspensions  can  also  play  an  important  role  with 
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the  life  of  some  of  the  leases.  Of  the  12  West  HiLine 
leases,  nine  are  currently  under  lease  suspension  until  the 
Monument  Resource  Management  Plan  is  finished  and 
three  are  also  under  lease  suspension  pending  a lawsuit 
(Appendix  O,  Table  0.1-1). 

The  Proclamation  does  not  allow  for  future  oil  and  gas 
leasing  and  oil  and  gas  activity  within  the  Monument 
will  eventually  cease  to  exist.  Once  gas  wells  become 
depleted  on  the  leases  or  agreements,  the  wells  will  be 
plugged  and  abandoned  and  the  leases  could  terminate  if 
no  other  wells  are  drilled  on  the  leases.  However,  until 
the  last  productive  well  ceases  to  exist  on  each  lease, 
communitization  agreement  or  unit,  each  of  the  43  leases 
continues  to  have  valid  existing  rights. 

Since  private  land  (surface  and  mineral  ownership)  is 
adjacent  to  and  intermingled  with  the  Monument,  the 
likelihood  of  private  oil  and  gas  leases  and  activity 
exists.  However,  without  the  availability  of  federal 
minerals,  leasing  interest  in  state  and  fee  minerals  may 
be  reduced  in  areas  where  the  nonfederal  minerals  are 
not  sufficient  to  be  economically  developed  independent 
of  the  federal  minerals. 


The  Proclamation  did  not  change  the  BLM’s  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  minerals  or  surface.  It  only  precluded 
future  leasing.  The  federal  regulations  regarding  oil  and 
gas  operations  still  apply  to  all  operations  on  the  federal 
leases.  Some  of  the  federal  regulations  also  apply  to 
operations  within  federal  units  or  federal 
Communitization  Agreements  where  federal  interest  is 
involved  (i.e.,  43  CFR  3164.1,  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Orders  3,  4 and  5).  The  regulations  in  those  instances 
can  be  applied  to  non-federal  wells  within  federal  units 
or  federal  Communitization  Agreements. 

Leases  can  also  be  part  of  a Communitization  Agreement 
(CA)  and/or  Unit  Agreement.  A CA  is  an  agreement  that 
provides  an  administrative  method  to  develop  the  gas 
resources.  CAs  combine  two  or  more  mineral  leases 
(federal,  state  and  private)  in  order  to  have  sufficient 
acreage  to  comply  with  the  spacing  required  to  drill  and 
or  produce  a well.  A CA  is  formed  when  a federal  lease 
cannot  be  independently  developed  in  conformity  with 
an  established  spacing  pattern. 


Figure  3.6 

Monument  Study  Area 


Monument  Study  Area  - 43  Federal  Leases 
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Table  3.8 

Historical  Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development  in  the  Monument 

Natural  Gas  Wells 

Leroy 
Gas  Field 

Sawtooth 
Mountain 
Gas  Field 

Sherard 
Unit  Area 

Outside  of 
Existing 
Fields 

Total 

Drilled 

42 

2 

12 

83 

139 

Dry  Holes  (Abandoned) 

29 

2 

9 

82 

122 

Completed 

13 

0 

3 

1 

17 

Production 

12 

0 

3 

0 

15 

Shut-In  without  Pipeline 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Completed  Wells  Plugged 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Completed  Wells  Active 

6 

0 

3 

1 

10 

Total  Combined  Production  from 

1.7 

0 

4.0 

0 

5.7 

the  Completed  Wells  (BCF) 

Currently,  there  are  11  CAs  within  or  straddling  the 
Monument.  Another  10  CAs  lie  outside  of  the 
Monument,  yet  are  common  to  the  Monument  because  a 
portion  of  the  lease  is  common  to  both  the  CA  and  the 
Monument.  Appendix  item  0.2  provides  more 
information  about  the  spacing  requirements  in  these 
CAs. 

In  addition  to  leases  contained  in  the  CAs,  two  federal 
leases  are  also  located  in  a Unit  Agreement  within  the 
Monument  known  as  the  Sherard  Eagle  Participating 
Area  (PA)  “E.”  This  unit  PA  was  formed  after  the 
discovery  of  a geologic  feature  in  1974.  The  1,280-acre 
PA  currently  contains  three  active  wells  located  within 
the  Monument  producing  from  the  Eagle  Formation.  An 
exploratory  unit  is  an  agreement  or  plan  for  development 
and  operation  that  provides  for  the  recovery  of  oil  and/or 
gas  as  a single  consolidated  entity,  without  regard  to 
separate  ownerships  and  allows  for  the  allocation  of 
costs  and  benefits  on  a basis  as  defined  in  the  agreement 
or  plan. 

Geology  - Oil  and  Gas 

The  Bearpaw  Uplift  in  northcentral  Montana  was  formed 
by  igneous  activity  that  began  in  the  late  Cretaceous 
Period  and  extended  into  the  early  Tertiary  Period 
(Eocene  Epoch).  A large  mass  of  igneous  material  was 
intruded  into  sediments  at  the  top  of  the  Cretaceous 
Colorado  Group.  This  action  caused  a doming  effect  of 
the  overlying  younger  sediments  on  an  elevational  scale 
of  thousands  of  feet.  Concurrent  with  this  doming  effect 
on  late  Cretaceous  strata  was  the  eruption  and  deposition 
of  thousands  of  feet  of  volcanic  rocks  in  the  form  of  lava 
flows  and  volcanic  elastics.  As  a result  of  being  uplifted, 
the  late  Cretaceous  sediments  were  subject  to  extensive 
erosion,  as  well  as  being  subsequently  buried  by  the 
widespread  deposition  of  volcanics. 


Within  the  early  Tertiary,  a dramatic  change  came  to  the 
Bearpaw  Uplift.  Whether  it  was  one  titanic  explosive 
event  or  a series  of  related  events,  the  forces  that  caused 
the  doming  of  the  Bearpaw  Uplift  were  suddenly 
removed  by  an  enormous  eruption,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  Bearpaw  Uplift  collapsed.  This  collapse 
caused  a wide  variety  of  structural  features,  most  of  them 
fault-related.  Just  like  a broken  plate  of  glass,  the 
Bearpaw  Uplift  broke  into  a mosaic  of  randomly  oriented 
individual  fault  blocks  where  each  fault  block  can  have 
its  own  unique  orientation  and  as  a result  created 
multiple  separate  fault  blocks  and  structural  anomalies. 
Other  tectonic  features  included  gravity  detachment 
blocks  that  slid  away  from  the  center  of  the  dome. 

Scattered  through  a circular  zone  20  to  30  miles  wide  on 
the  plains  surrounding  the  Bears  Paw  Mountains  are 
long,  sharp,  narrow,  anticlinal  folds  (perhaps  100  or 
more),  usually  cut  near  their  crests  by  steeply  dipping 
reverse  faults.  Strike  of  the  folds  and  faults  is  peripheral 
to  the  circular  mountain  area.  In  cross-section,  the  folds 
and  faults  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  nearly 
horizontal  thrusts  outward  from  the  mountains.  The 
length  of  the  folds  differs  greatly,  but  they  average  about 
10  miles.  Between  folds,  upper  Cretaceous  strata  lie 
nearly  horizontal  and  apparently  undisturbed.  The  faults 
and  folds  and  other  structural  features  mapped  at  the 
surface  are  essentially  “rootless”  as  they  disappear 
within  the  sediments  of  the  upper  Colorado  Shale. 
Nonetheless,  the  intensive  faulting  that  affects  the  Eagle 
and  Judith  River  sands  provided  effective  traps  for  the 
natural  gas  to  accumulate. 

The  shallow  gas  found  in  the  Judith  River  and  Eagle 
reservoirs  is  of  biogenic  origin.  The  source  rocks  for  the 
Cretaceous  gas  in  this  region  are  the  kerogen-enriched 
black  shales  found  deeper  in  the  Colorado  Group. 
Without  question  these  source  rocks  have  been  buried 
deeply  enough  to  generate  hydrocarbons  appropriate  to 
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their  thermal  maturity.  Migration  of  hydrocarbons,  in 
this  case  natural  gas,  occurred  along  fracture  planes  or 
faults  developed  within  the  Cretaceous  shales  and 
sandstones.  The  gas  is  trapped  in  place  by  the 
impermeable  rock  units  lying  above  the  Judith  River  and 
Eagle  reservoirs,  which  are  the  Bearpaw  Shale  and 
Claggett  Shale  Formations  respectively  (Figure  3.4),  and 
the  various  faults  that  can  also  cause  permeability 
barriers  so  the  gas  cannot  escape.  The  Bearpaw  Shale 
has  an  average  thickness  of  1 ,300  feet  where  the  Claggett 
Shale  Formation  has  a thickness  of  at  least  500  feet. 
Historically,  as  of  August  2006,  14  wells  in  the 
Monument  (including  a state  well  surrounded  by  the 
Monument)  have  produced  5.7  BCF  of  gas  and  25  wells 
within  a half  mile  of  Monument  lands  have  produced  6.4 
BCF.  for  a total  of  12.1  BCF  of  gas.  The  gross  value  of 
this  volume  of  the  gas  produced  to  date  is  approximately 
$36.3  million  assuming  an  estimated  historic  value  of 
$3.00/MCF. 

Leroy  Gas  Field 

The  majority  of  the  existing  federal  leases  are  in  the 
Feroy  Gas  Field  that  was  discovered  in  November  1968. 
The  field  as  a whole  is  not  one  contiguous  productive 
unit.  Rather,  it  is  made  up  of  numerous  discrete  fault 
blocks  providing  a series  of  reservoirs  that  have  trapped 
gas  within  the  subsurface  strata.  Each  reservoir/trap  in 
the  Feroy  Gas  Field  is  unique  (depth,  reservoir  pressure, 
pay  thickness,  porosity,  water  saturation,  orientation,  and 
gas/water  content  or  extent);  however,  the  reservoirs  are 
common  to  one  another  since  the  majority  of  the  wells 
produce  from  the  upper  Cretaceous  Eagle  Formation. 

The  Eagle  Formation  remains  the  primary  target  in  the 
Feroy  Gas  Field  for  future  exploration  because  of  its 
relatively  shallow  depths  (1,700  feet)  and  the  chance  of 
discovering  additional  gas-charged  fault  blocks.  The 
Eagle  Formation  is  composed  of  three  distinct  rock  units. 
Depending  on  the  structural  orientation  of  the  fault 
blocks  within  the  Leroy  Gas  Field,  the  middle  unit  of  the 


Eagle  Formation  is  likely  the  most  prolific  formation  to 
trap  gas;  however,  if  the  conditions  exist,  the  Virgelle 
Member  (the  lowermost  unit  of  sandstone  rock  within 
the  Eagle  Formation)  also  can  contain  gas.  The 
productive  intervals  can  range  from  4 to  60  feet  thick. 

The  Judith  River  Formation  (a  shallower  upper 
Cretaceous  interval)  can  also  be  considered  a target  for 
development;  however,  unless  there  is  a major  gas 
discovery  in  the  Judith  River  Formation,  it  will  remain  a 
secondary  target  for  development.  Future  development 
of  the  Judith  River  Formation  will  likely  be  a result  of 
searching  for  gas  in  the  deeper  Eagle  Formation. 

The  Leroy  Gas  Field  currently  has  six  active  federal 
wells  in  the  Monument.  Table  3.9  shows  current  natural 
gas  activity  in  the  Monument. 

Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Field 

The  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Field  lies  at  the  very 
northern  edge  of  the  Monument.  It  is  common  to  the 
Monument  because  two  federal  leases  overlap  the 
Monument  and  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Field. 
Currently,  no  active  Monument  wells  are  within  the 
Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Field.  The  geologic 
characteristics  of  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas  Field  are 
similar  in  nature  to  those  of  the  Leroy  Gas  Field. 

Sherard  Unit  Area 

The  geologic  characteristics  of  the  Sherard  Unit  Area  in 
the  Monument  are  similar  in  nature  to  those  of  the  Leroy 
Gas  Field  as  a relatively  short  distance  separates  the 
fields.  The  first  successful  Sherard  well  was  drilled  in 
December  1974  and  continues  to  produce. 

The  leases  within  the  Sherard  Unit  Area  were  mostly 
developed  within  the  Sherard  Exploratory  Unit.  The 
Sherard  Unit  currently  contains  three  active  federal  wells 
in  the  Monument  as  shown  in  Table  3.9. 


Table  3.9 

Current  Natural  Gas  Activity  in  the  Monument 

Natural  Gas  Wells 

Leroy 
Gas  Field 

Sawtooth 
Mountain 
Gas  Field 

Sherard 
Unit  Area 

Outside  of 
Existing 
Fields 

Total 

Currently  Producing 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shut-In  with  Pipeline 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Shut-In  without  Pipeline 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Total  Active  Wells 

6 

0 

3 

1 

10 
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Wells  Outside  Field  Boundaries 

One  other  well  in  the  Monument  is  not  in  a defined  gas 
field  or  unit  area.  It  is  just  east  of  the  Leroy  Gas  Field 
and  is  shut-in  waiting  on  a pipeline.  See  Table  3.9. 

Existing  Infrastructure  - Oil  and  Gas 

With  the  exception  of  county  roads,  an  estimated  13 
miles  of  access  roads  in  the  Monument  service  12 
federal,  one  state,  and  one  private  well.  Many  of  the 
access  roads  are  resource  roads  (two-track  type  roads) 
that  allow  well  service  vehicles  and  company  personnel 
to  visit  the  wells  and  facilities  on  a scheduled  basis.  The 
resource  roads  are  not  all-weather  surfaces,  and  operators 
use  judgment  as  to  when  the  roads  are  passable. 

Pipelines  in  the  Monument  service  10  federal  and  one 
state  well.  The  estimated  length  of  pipelines  supporting 
the  11  wells  is  31.1  miles.  The  existing  pipelines  do  not 
always  follow  access  roads.  It  is  estimated  that  a quarter 
of  the  length  of  pipelines  follows  access  roads.  See 
Table  3.10  for  the  pipelines  within  the  Monument  study 
area  that  not  only  service  the  10  federal  wells  in  the 
Monument,  but  also  service  another  19  wells  outside  the 
Monument  that  are  part  of  the  overall  natural  gas  system 
in  the  area. 

The  infrastructure  related  to  natural  gas  surface 
operations,  other  than  the  access  roads  and  pipelines, 
includes  the  following  items: 

• Meter  shed  (8  ft  long  x 8 ft  tall  x 5 ft  wide)  (Figure 
3.7). 

• Well  head  (can  be  enclosed  within  the  meter  shed 
depending  on  the  operation)  (Figure  3.8). 

• Gas  meter  run  (enclosed  within  the  meter  shed) 
(Figure  3.9). 

• Glycol  barrel  (can  be  enclosed  within  the  meter 
shed). 

• Small  water  separator  (normally  enclosed  within  the 
meter  shed  depending  on  the  well  and  the 
operation). 

• Water  pit  (size  depends  on  the  operation,  but  can 
range  from  20  ft  x 20  ft  x 8 ft  to  40  ft  x 40  ft  x 10  ft). 

• Gas  compressor.  (Compressors  typically  do  not 
accompany  each  well.  Depending  on  the  operation 
and  the  size  of  the  compressor,  one  gas  compressor 
could  service  8-12  wells.  Currently,  no  gas 
compressors  are  located  within  the  Monument  study 
area;  however,  a skid-mounted  42  HP  compressor 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  of  Montana  on  the 
David  Kincaid  No.  1 private  well  (the  compressor 
has  not  been  installed  as  of  this  writing). 


• Gas  powered  pumping  unit,  used  to  pump  water  off 
the  well  to  allow  gas  to  flow  to  the  surface. 
Currently,  no  gas  powered  pumping  units  are 
located  in  the  Monument. 


Figure  3.7  Meter  Shed 


Figure  3.8  Well  Head  Only 


Figure  3.9  Meter  Run  within  Meter  Shed 
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Table  3.10 

Pipelines  within  the  Monument  Study  Area 

Pipeline  Section 

Well(s)  PL  Services 

Pipeline  Length 

Butch  Camp 

Fed  No.  1-7* 

4.8  miles  (4.6  miles  of  ROW) 

Johnson/Irvin  Ridge 

Fed  29-15* 

8.5  miles  (8.0  miles  of  ROW) 

North  Leroy 

Fed  23-26-20 
Fed  21X-26 

0.4  miles  (0.0  miles  of  ROW) 

Robinson/N.  Bullwhacker 

Fed  No  1-12* 

Fed  No  15-1 
David  Kincaid  No  1 
Fed  No  31-3* 

State  No  1 
Fed  No  34-1 

12.9  miles  (9.1  miles  of  ROW) 

Sawtooth 

Fed  1-2 
US  9-9 
Fed  15-9 

0.7  miles  (0.0  miles  of  ROW) 

Sherard  “E”  PA 

US  4-27* 1 
US  6-28* 
US  28-1* 

2.5  miles  (1.6  miles  of  ROW) 

Sherard/Northwest  Leroy 

Fed  11-25-19 
US  29-10 
34-15 

State  36-26-19 

3.5  miles  (2.1  miles  of  ROW) 

Southeast  Leroy2 

Fed  No  P21-23-19N 
Fed  No  N27-23-19B 
Fed  No  A28-23-19N 
Fed  No  31-23-19 
Osbumsen  29-23-19 

12.5  miles  (8.4  miles  of  ROW) 

W.  Bullwhacker3 

5.1  miles  (4.5  miles  of  ROW) 

W.  Coal  Ridge 

Fed  No  35-24- 18 A* 
Fed  No.  35-24 

1.3  mile  (0.3  miles  of  ROW) 

Total 

27  wells 

52.2  miles  (38.8  miles  of  ROW) 

1 A notice  of  intent  to  plug  and  abandon  the  US  4-27  well  has  been  approved  and  the  well  likely  will  be  plugged  during 
the  2007  field  season  (spring  or  summer). 

2 A previously  listed  well.  Fed  L22-23-19N,  was  plugged  and  abandoned  on  June  14,  2006. 

' A previously  listed  well,  Fed  No  31-25-20,  was  plugged  and  abandoned  on  October  26,  2005.  The  referenced  pipeline 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  place  because  the  BLM  has  an  APD  to  be  drilled  in  the  vicinity  of  this  pipeline/well  that  was 
plugged  and  abandoned. 
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Recreation 

The  recreation  resources  of  the  Monument  are  diverse 
and  provide  an  expanse  of  opportunities  ranging  from 
camping  in  developed  campgrounds  to  camping  in 
widely  dispersed  primitive  campsites;  from  taking  an 
upland  vehicle  tour  on  a Back  Country  Byway  to  taking 
a float  trip  down  the  Missouri  River;  and  from  hunting 
elk  in  the  Breaks  to  hunting  pheasants  on  river  islands. 
Recreation  resources  are  rich  and  diverse  and  provide 
opportunities  for  most  every  type  of  interest. 

Benefits  derived  from  these  opportunities  are  also 
diverse.  Local  gateway  communities  gain  economic 
benefit  from  a local,  regional  and  national  base  of 
visitors.  Likewise,  visitors  benefit  from  association  with 
the  friendly  rural  lifestyle  and  slower  pace  of  central 
Montana’s  small  communities.  Another  current  benefit 
is  the  freedom  to  access  public  lands  within  the 
Monument  and  the  ability  to  choose  from  a variety  of 
high  quality  opportunities  and  experiences.  Educational 
benefits  are  also  prevalent.  The  BLM  Fort  Benton  River 
Management  Station/Missouri  Breaks  Interpretive  Center 
provides  educational  opportunities  to  those  visiting  the 
Monument.  In  addition,  the  BLM  web  site,  a newly 
revised  boater  guide  and  numerous  brochures  provide  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  natural  and 
cultural  history  of  the  Monument. 

Much  of  the  area  is  remote,  and  spectacular  landforms 
remain  essentially  unchanged.  Settings  vary  from 
riparian  corridors  to  the  rolling  pine  and  juniper-covered 
slopes  of  the  Breaks  to  expanses  of  sagebrush  flatlands. 
The  contrast  and  diversity  provide  for  a plentiful  wildlife 
population,  numerous  recreational  opportunities, 
livestock  grazing  and  multiple  use  activities.  Flowing 
through  the  heart  of  the  Monument  is  the  Missouri  River. 
Many  of  the  resources  and  geologic  features  described 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  during  their  epic  1805-06  journey  on 
the  river  remain  virtually  unchanged.  A boater  on  the 
Missouri  River  may  pass  cattle  grazing  operations,  or  the 
remains  of  old  homesteads,  but  visually  they  find  little 
has  changed  in  200  years. 

Recreation  Management  Areas 

Four  recreation  management  areas  (RMAs)  are  currently 
within  the  Monument  (the  RMAs  are  being  considered 
for  change  under  the  Visitor  Use,  Services  and 
Infrastructure  section  of  the  Alternatives  in  Chapter  2). 
The  RMAs  do  not  follow  a legal  boundary.  They  are 
simply  areas  delineated  for  specific  recreation 
management  focus.  The  RMAs  fall  into  two  categories: 
Special  and  Extensive. 

A Special  Recreation  Management  Area  (SRMA)  is  an 
area  where  a commitment  of  BLM  staffing  and  funding 
has  been  made,  within  the  parameters  of  multiple  use,  to 


provide  opportunities  for  specific  recreation  activities 
and  experiences  on  a sustained  yield  basis.  An  Extensive 
RMA  is  an  area  where  recreation  management  is  only 
one  of  several  management  objectives  and  where  limited 
commitment  of  BLM  staffing  and  funding  for  recreation 
is  required.  Extensive  RMAs  tend  toward  dispersed 
recreation  opportunities  with  less  development. 

South  Phillips  Special  Recreation  Management  Area 

- About  48,000  acres  of  the  South  Phillips  SRMA  are 
located  in  Phillips  County.  This  SRMA  provides 
hunting,  fishing,  scenic  and  wildlife  viewing  and 
pleasure  driving  opportunities. 

Judith  Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area  - The 

Judith  RMA  includes  about  105,000  acres  of  BLM  land 
in  Fergus  and  Chouteau  Counties.  This  is  an  extensive 
RMA  that  provides  dispersed  and  unstructured 
recreational  activities. 

The  Judith  River  within  this  RMA  provides  float 
boating,  hunting,  fishing,  scenic  and  wildlife  viewing 
and  camping  opportunities.  The  Judith  River  was 
evaluated  for  Wild  and  Scenic  River  status  and  a 27.1 
mile  segment  was  studied  and  found  eligible  but  not 
suitable  for  Wild  and  Scenic  River  status  (BLM  1994b). 

North  Missouri  Breaks  Special  Recreation 

Management  Area  - The  North  Missouri  Breaks 
SRMA  includes  about  133,000  acres  of  BLM  land  in 
Chouteau  and  Blaine  Counties. 

Upper  Missouri  River  Special  Recreation 

Management  Area  - The  Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA 
includes  about  89,000  acres  of  BLM  land.  This  SRMA 
includes  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River. 

Upper  Missouri  River 

The  dominant  recreation  resource  within  the  Monument 
is  the  149-mile  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River.  Each  year  approximately  6,000  boaters 
take  trips  of  various  lengths  ranging  from  1 to  10  days 
and  participate  in  a range  of  activities  using  a variety  of 
non-motorized  and  motorized  craft. 

Access  Points 

Major  access  points  to  the  river  include  the  Chouteau 
County  Fairgrounds  Campground  and  Canoe  Launch 
above  Fort  Benton,  Fort  Benton  powerboat  ramp,  Coal 
Banks  Landing,  Judith  Landing  and  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area.  Lesser-used  points  include  Wood 
Bottom  (Loma),  Virgelle  Ferry  and  McClelland/Stafford 
Ferry.  Private  land  access  points  also  exist. 
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Developed  Sites 

Developed  sites  on  the  UMNWSR  include  Level  1,  2 and 
3 sites.  Dispersed  camping  opportunities  tire  considered 
Level  4.  For  a description  of  Levels  1-4,  see  the  River 
Recreation  Facilities  inset. 

The  following  public  sites  and  facilities  support 
recreation  activities  in  the  UMNWSR.  The  sites  are 
listed  in  downstream  order,  beginning  at  Fort  Benton  and 
ending  at  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area.  The  only 
developed  site  where  fees  are  currently  charged  is  the 
James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  where  a fee  is  charged  for 
overnight  camping.  Other  Level  1 sites  could  qualify  as 
expanded  amenity  fee  sites  based  on  guidelines 
established  by  the  FLREA. 

Fort  Benton  River  Management  Station/Missouri  Breaks 
Interpretive  Center  provides  opportunities  to  expand 
visitors’  knowledge  about  the  wide  array  of  special 
places  and  resources  found  within  the  Monument. 

Evans  Bend  (river  mile  5.7)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
with  a metal  fire  ring. 

Senieurs  Reach  (river  mile  16.2)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
with  a metal  fire  ring. 


Coal  Banks  Landing 


Coal  Banks  Landing 


Black  Bluff  Rapids  (river  mile  19.2)  is  a primitive  boat 
camp  with  a metal  fire  ring. 

Wood  Bottom  (river  mile  20.3)  is  a developed  public 
access  site  with  a gravel  parking  area,  vault  toilet,  and 
informal  boat  ramp. 

Decision  Point  Interpretive  Trail  is  a developed  public 
access  site  with  a gravel  parking  area,  interpretive  kiosk, 
and  interpretive  signs  on  a short  hiking  trail. 

Coal  Banks  Landing  (river  mile  41.5)  is  a developed 
public  access  site  and  campground  with  tent  and  RV 
camping,  13  picnic  tables,  nine  fire  rings,  two  vault 
toilets,  two  parking  areas,  a concrete  boat  ramp,  and  a 
volunteer  host  contact  station.  Coal  Banks  Landing  is 
the  primary  launch  point  for  visitors  who  boat  on  the 
Missouri  River.  Reconstruction  of  the  site  is  planned  but 
not  currently  scheduled.  Reconstruction  will  include  a 
new  potable  water  system,  irrigated  lawns,  shade 
shelters,  a new  log  building  check-in  center,  and 
additional  native  landscaping  and  windbreaks. 

Little  Sandy  (river  mile  46.7)  is  a developed  boat  camp 
with  a vault  toilet  and  two  metal  fire  rings.  An 
administrative  road  provides  access  to  the  site  for  the 
purpose  of  facility  maintenance. 

Eagle  Creek  (river  mile  55.7)  is  a developed  boat  camp 
with  two  vault  toilets  and  five  metal  fire  rings.  Eagle 
Creek,  located  on  private  land,  is  part  of  a recreation 
easement  purchased  by  the  BLM.  An  administrative 
road  provides  access  for  facility  maintenance. 

Hole-in-the-W all  (river  mile  62.9)  is  a developed  boat 
camp  within  a fenced  enclosure  with  two  vault  toilets, 
five  metal  fire  rings,  and  two  wooden  shade  shelters. 
The  site  has  a non-potable  well  with  a hand  pump  used 
to  irrigate  cottonwood  and  green  ash  plantings. 

Dark  Butte  (river  mile  68.8)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
with  two  metal  fire  rings  and  two  composting  toilets. 

Pablo  Rapids  (river  mile  72.8)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
within  an  electric  fence  enclosure.  The  site  has  one 
metal  fire  ring  and  a solar  panel  that  supplies  power  to 
the  fence  and  power  to  irrigate  cottonwood  and  green  ash 
plantings. 

Slaughter  River  (river  mile  76.8)  is  a developed  boat 
camp  within  a fenced  enclosure.  The  site  has  two  vault 
toilets,  one  wooden  shade  shelter  and  five  fire  rings. 

The  Wall  (river  mile  81.2)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
within  an  electric  fence  enclosure.  The  site  has  one 
metal  fire  ring  and  a solar  panel  that  provides  power  to 
the  fence  and  power  to  irrigate  cottonwood  and  green  ash 
plantings. 
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River  Recreation  Facilities 

Level  1 - Developed  public  access  sites.  These  sites 
are  accessible  by  road  with  a full  range  of 
developments  that  could  include  parking  lots,  boat 
ramps,  vault  toilets,  campsites  for  tents  and  RVs  and 
picnic  facilities.  These  sites  include  Decision  Point 
Interpretive  Trail,  Chouteau  County  Fairgrounds 
Campground  and  Canoe  Launch,  Wood  Bottom,  Coal 
Banks  Landing,  Judith  Landing,  Lower  Woodhawk  and 
the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Level  2 - Developed  boat  camps.  These  sites  are 
accessible  to  the  public  only  by  boat.  The  sites  could 
include  vault  toilets,  metal  fire  rings  and  occasionally 
open-air  shelters.  They  include  Little  Sandy,  Eagle 
Creek,  Hole-in-the-Wall  and  Slaughter  River.  The 
BLM  has  administrative  road  access  to  these  sites. 

Level  3 - Primitive  boat  camps.  These  sites  are 
accessible  only  by  boat  and  could  contain  a metal  fire 
ring.  There  are  no  other  developments.  These  sites 
include  Evans  Bend,  Senieurs  Reach,  Black  Bluff 
Rapids,  Dark  Butte,  Pablo  Rapids,  The  Wall,  McGarry 
Bar,  Gist  Bottom,  Cow  Island,  Upper  and  Middle 
Woodhawk  and  Hideaway. 

Level  4 - Dispersed  camping  opportunities.  In 

addition  to  the  developed  sites  described  above, 
camping  is  permissible  on  any  of  the  90,000  acres  of 
BLM  land  adjacent  to  the  river.  The  absence  of 
development  allows  opportunities  for  those  seeking  a 
completely  primitive  experience. 


Judith  Landing  (river  mile  88.5)  is  a developed  public 
access  site  and  campground  with  a concrete  boat  ramp, 
two  vault  toilets,  a volunteer  host  contact  station,  11 
picnic  tables  and  nine  fire  rings. 

McGarry  Bar  (river  mile  103.1)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
with  one  metal  fire  ring. 

Gist  Bottom  (river  mile  122.4)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
with  one  metal  fire  ring. 

Cow  Island  (river  mile  125.6)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
with  two  wooden  outhouses. 

Upper  Woodhawk  (river  mile  129.5)  is  a primitive  boat 
camp  with  one  metal  fire  ring. 

Middle  Woodhawk  (river  mile  130)  is  a primitive  boat 
camp  with  one  metal  fire  ring. 

Lower  Woodhawk  (river  mile  131)  is  a developed  public 
access  site  and  campground  with  two  picnic  tables,  two 
fire  rings,  and  one  vault  toilet. 


Hideaway  (river  mile  136.2)  is  a primitive  boat  camp 
with  two  metal  fire  rings. 

James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  (river  mile  149)  is  a 
developed  public  access  site  and  campground.  Kipp  is 
an  expanded  amenity  fee  area  with  34  tent  and  RV 
camping  sites  with  picnic  tables  and  fire  rings,  gravel 
access  roads,  eight  vault  toilets,  a concrete  boat  ramp, 
RV  dump  station,  volunteer  host  contact  station, 
interpretive  kiosk,  and  a metal  maintenance  building. 

Sunshine  Ridge  Overlook  is  an  undeveloped  scenic 
viewing  site. 

Undeveloped  Sites 

Undeveloped  sites  are  Level  4 opportunities  that  exist  on 
BLM  land  along  the  Missouri  River.  Many  of  these  are 
very  popular  sites  where  a rock  fire  ring  and  trampling  of 
vegetation  denote  recreational  use.  Approximately  119 
sites  either  have  rock  fire  rings  or  have  been  identified  as 
potentially  suitable  for  camping.  Undeveloped  sites 
provide  opportunities  for  those  seeking  a primitive 
camping  experience.  These  sites  are  generally  well 
dispersed,  less  crowded  and  offer  small  groups  a quiet 
alternative  away  from  developed  sites  where 
concentrated  use  may  occur. 


Judith  Landing 


Judith  Landing 
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Visitor  Activities 

Boating  with  associated  camping  and  exploring  is  the 
predominant  use  of  the  UMNWSR  and  occurs  primarily 
between  June  and  August  (Burchfield  and  Moisey  2000). 
A typical  trip  on  the  Missouri  River  consists  of  a group 
of  6 people  in  canoes  or  kayaks  paddling  four  days  from 
Coal  Banks  Landing  to  Judith  Landing  (river  mile  41.3 
to  88.5)  and  camping  three  nights.  The  majority  of 
overnight  camping  is  accounted  for  in  the  White  Cliffs 
section  at  the  Eagle  Creek,  Slaughter  River,  Coal  Banks 
Landing,  and  Hole-in-the-Wall  campsites.  Other 
campsites  located  within  this  area  and  having  similar 
levels  of  development,  such  as  Little  Sandy  or  Dark 
Butte,  are  only  lightly  used.  Sites  from  Judith  Landing 
downriver  are  also  noticeably  less  used  (Burchfield  and 
Moisey  2000). 

The  shoulder  seasons  in  May  and  September  receive 
fewer  visitors.  In  April  and  May,  anglers  are  active,  and 
from  September  through  November  hunters  become  the 
primary  user  group  and  access  the  corridor  from  the  rim 
by  vehicle  and  the  bottomlands  by  boat  (Burchfield  and 
Moisey  2000). 

Hunting  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  UMNWSR,  but  a 
significant  portion  occurs  between  Judith  Landing  and 
the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area,  and  between  Fort 
Benton  and  Coal  Banks  Landing,  during  the  big  game 
and  upland  game  hunting  season. 

Hiking,  hunting  and  sightseeing  are  popular  activities 
along  several  segments  of  the  UMNWSR,  and  they  are 
particularly  popular  among  floaters  who  can  divide  their 
time  on  the  water  with  exploratory  day  hikes  near 
campgrounds  or  picnic  sites.  Some  areas  are  attractive 
for  non-technical  climbs,  such  as  the  Hole-in-the-Wall 
formation  that  has  an  informal  trail  leading  from  the 
minimally  developed  Hole-in-the-Wall  campground. 
Data  for  off-site  uses  has  not  been  collected  in  the  past 
(Burchfield  and  Moisey  2000).  No  designated/managed 
trails  are  located  along  the  UMNWSR,  but  hiking  and 
exploring  among  the  geologic  formations  is  popular. 

Characteristics  of  Visitor  Use 

Visitor  use  data  is  collected  throughout  the  year  by 
means  of  boater  registration.  Since  1998,  full-time 
volunteer  hosts  and  a seasonal  workforce  register  boaters 
at  their  put-in  point  from  May  1 through  September  30. 
During  the  shoulder  season,  data  collection  efforts  rely 
on  boaters  self-registering  prior  to  launch. 

Information  collected  on  boater  registration  forms  is 
analyzed  and  compiled  to  provide  statistics  about  certain 
visitor  use  patterns  and  characteristics.  Statistics  and 
information  are  compiled  in  the  following  categories: 
number  of  boaters,  number  of  groups  and  related  group 
size  statistics,  number  of  residents  and  non-residents, 


busiest  and  slowest  launch  days,  seasonal  visitor  use 
distribution,  percent  of  motorized  and  non-motorized 
craft,  percent  of  use  occurring  in  each  of  the  three  river 
segments,  and  percent  of  use  by  group  type. 

The  majority  of  use  on  the  Missouri  River  occurs  in  the 
summer  months  between  June  and  August.  The  busiest 
portion  of  the  season  is  from  June  15  to  August  1. 
However,  recreation  along  the  UMNWSR  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  particularly  during  hunting  season,  is  also 
important  to  visitors.  Data  on  visitor  use  are  only 
collected  in  the  summer  months,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  year-round  use  levels  (Burchfield  and  Moisey 
2000). 

Number  of  Boaters 

Historically,  use  increased  from  2,060  registered  boaters 
in  1975  to  3,256  in  1997.  During  1998,  Undaunted 
Courage  by  Stephen  Ambrose  was  published,  and 
recorded  use  levels  increased  to  4,339  visitors.  Use  took 
another  large  jump  in  1999  to  5,442,  but  since  then  has 
been  relatively  flat,  ranging  between  5,442  and  6,034 
visitors.  Use  from  1975  through  2006  is  reflected  in 
Figure  3.10. 

Number  of  Groups  and  Related  Group  Size  Statistics 

Based  on  visitor  registration  from  2002  through  2006, 
most  boaters  prefer  to  travel  in  small  groups,  but  group 
sizes  range  from  1 to  50  people.  On  the  average  1,024 
groups  register  to  boat  each  year  and  total  an  average  of 
5,759  people.  Groups  of  two  people  register  to  boat  the 
river  with  the  highest  frequency  of  any  group  size, 
averaging  310  groups  per  year  or  31%  of  total  groups 
registered.  Registration  data  indicates  groups  of  five 
people  or  less  total  69%  of  groups,  and  20  people  or  less 
total  96%  of  groups.  A significant  aspect  of  group  size 
frequency  is  that  while  groups  of  2 lor  more  boaters 
comprise  only  3.5%  of  the  total  groups  (an  average  of  35 
groups  per  year),  they  comprise  an  average  of  18%  of 
total  visitor  use,  or  1,010  boaters.  See  Table  3.11  for 
average  group  size  and  other  statistics  related  to  visitor 
use.  Group  frequency  analysis  is  derived  from  boater 
registration  data  and  is  available  at  the  BLM  Fort  Benton 
River  Management  office.  Frequency  analysis  is  based 
on  boater  registration  from  2002  through  2006. 

Residency 

In  2002,  resident  and  non-residents  boaters  were  evenly 
divided.  In  2003  and  2004,  non-residents  boaters  were 
the  slight  majority.  In  2005  and  2006  resident  boaters 
were  the  slight  majority.  See  Table  3.11  for  2002-2006 
residency  data. 

Busiest  Launch  Days 

The  busiest  launch  days  are  generally  Sunday  and 
Monday.  Boaters  typically  use  the  weekend  to  travel 
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Figure  3.10 

Upper  Missouri  River  Historic  Visitor  Use 
1975-2006 
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from  their  home  base,  and  then  launch  on  Sunday  or 
Monday.  On  an  average  trip,  boaters  would  complete 
their  trip  during  the  week  and  then  use  the  following 
weekend  to  return  home.  See  Table  3.11  for  2002-2006 
busiest  launch  days. 

Seasonal  Visitor  Use  Distribution 

The  period  from  June  15  to  August  1 is  the  busiest 
portion  of  the  boater  season.  Figure  3.11  shows  average 
visitor  use  distribution  for  the  years  2002  through  2006 


in  weekly  increments.  The  busiest  week  of  the  season  is 
generally  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  June.  On  average, 
50%  of  total  annual  visitor  use  occurs  between  June  15 
and  August  1 . 

River  Segment  Visitor  Use  Distribution 

The  river  can  be  viewed  as  three  distinct  segments.  The 
upper  segment  extends  from  Fort  Benton  to  Coal  Banks 
Landing,  or  river  miles  0 to  41.5.  The  White  Cliffs 
segment,  the  most  extensively  used  segment,  extends 


Table  3.11 

Upper  Missouri  River  Visitor  Use  Statistics  2002-2006 

Year 

Total  Use 

Total  # of 
Groups 

Ave. 

Group 

Size 

Montana 
Residents 
( Percent ) 

Busiest 
Launch  Days 

Slowest 
Launch  Days 

Busiest 

Month 

2002 

5,410 

889 

6.1 

51 

Sun/Mon 

Wed/Thurs 

July  (32%) 

2003 

6,034 

992 

6.1 

45 

Sun/Tues 

Wed/Thurs 

July  (31%) 

2004 

5,993 

1,069 

5.6 

46 

Sun/Mon 

Fri/Sat 

July  (29%) 

2005 

5,861 

1,084 

5.4 

51 

Sat/Mon 

Wed/Thurs 

July  (28%) 

2006 

5,498 

1,087 

5.0 

58 

Sun/Mon 

Thurs/Fri 

July  (32%) 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data. 
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Figure  3.11 

Upper  Missouri  River  Average  Visitor  Use  Distribution  by  Week 
May  - September,  2002  - 2006 
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from  Coal  Banks  Landing  to  Judith  Landing,  or  river 
miles  41.5  to  88.5,  and  the  lower  segment  extends  from 
Judith  Landing  to  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area,  or 
river  miles  88.5  to  149.  Between  2002  and  2006  an 
average  of  73.6%  of  all  registered  boaters  traveled 
through  the  White  Cliffs  segment  of  the  river.  An 
average  of  23%  traveled  through  the  upper  segment,  and 
22%  through  the  lower  segment.  See  Table  3.12  for 
2002-2006  percentages. 


Table  3.12 

Upper  Missouri  River  Visitor  Use  by  Segment 
2002-2006 

White 

Year 

Upper 

Cliffs 

Lower 

2002 

16% 

84% 

28% 

2003 

22% 

78% 

22% 

2004 

21% 

78% 

22% 

2005 

32% 

64% 

17% 

2006 

26% 

64% 

19% 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data. 

Watercraft  Use 

A canoe  is  the  preferred  means  of  transportation  on  the 
river.  Boaters  also  use  kayaks,  rafts,  drift  boats  and  a 
variety  of  motorized  watercraft.  Any  boat  (canoe,  raft, 
jon  boat,  etc.)  launched  with  a motor  is  considered  a 
motorized  watercraft. 

Between  2002  and  2006  an  average  of  13%  of  all  boats 
launched  were  motorized  craft.  Table  3.13,  a summary 
of  motorized  and  non-motorized  watercraft  use, 
demonstrates  an  upward  trend  in  the  use  of  motorized 
watercraft  between  2002  and  2006  with  the  number  of 
motorized  craft  on  the  river  increasing  from  198  in  2002 
to  458  in  2006.  This  is  a 131%  increase  in  registered 
motorized  craft  use  in  a five-year  period. 


August 

September 

Table  3.13 

Upper  Missouri  River  Watercraft  Use 
of  Craft 
2002-2006 

- Number 

Year 

Total 

Craft 

Motorized 

Non- 

Motorized 

2002 

2,613 

198  (8%) 

2,415  (92%) 

2003 

2,778 

202  (7%) 

2,576  (93%) 

2004 

2,772 

288  (10%) 

2,484  (90%) 

2005 

2,552 

489  (19%) 

2,063  (81%) 

2006 

2,411 

458  (19%) 

1,953  (81%) 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data. 


Table  3.14  shows  the  2002-2006  motorized  watercraft 
use  by  segment  for  the  entire  year,  and  Table  3.15  shows 
the  2002-2006  motorized  watercraft  use  by  segment 
during  the  downstream  no-wake  restriction  timeframe. 


Table  3.14 

Upper  Missouri  River  Motorized  Watercraft  Use 
by  Segment 

Entire  Year  - 2002-2006 

Year 

Upper 

White  Cliffs 

Lower 

2002 

37  (19%) 

167  (84%) 

69  (35%) 

2003 

50  (25%) 

162  (80%) 

60  (30%) 

2004 

70  (24%) 

253  (88%) 

107  (37%) 

2005 

277  (57%) 

256  (52%) 

90(18%) 

2006 

209  (46%) 

281  (61%) 

165  (36%) 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data 
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Table  3.15 

Upper  Missouri  River  Motorized  Watercraft  Use 
by  Segment 

Downstream  No-Wake  Restriction  Timeframe 
(Saturday  Before  Memorial  Day  to  Sunday 


After  Labor  Day)  2002-2006 

Year 

Upper 

White  Cliffs 

Lower 

2002 

22  (13%) 

145  (83%) 

68  (39%) 

2003 

44  (25)% 

145  (82%) 

55  (31%) 

2004 

47  (20%) 

207  (89%) 

88  (38)% 

2005 

82  (31)% 

181  (69%) 

55  (21%) 

2006 

71  (28)% 

190  (75%) 

1 14  (45%) 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data 


Motorized  craft  launching  or  taking  out  at  Coal  Banks  or 
Judith  Landing  are  counted  in  two  segments.  For 
example,  Table  3.16  (entire  year  table)  indicates  39 
motorized  boats  launched  and  took  out  at  Virgelle/Coal 
Banks  Landing  in  2006.  Because  Coal  Banks  is  the  end 
point  of  the  upper  segment  and  start  point  of  the  White 
Cliff  segment,  and  because  motorized  boats  can  travel  in 
both  directions  from  the  site,  they  are  counted  in  both 
segments  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  analysis. 
During  the  same  timeframe  84  motorized  craft  launched 
from  Coal  Banks  Landing,  but  took  out  at  Judith 
Landing.  Those  craft  are  included  only  in  the  White 
Cliff  segment  count.  If  a craft  launches  at  Coal  Banks 
Landing  and  takes  out  at  Kipp,  they  are  counted  one  time 
in  the  White  Cliff  segment  and  one  time  in  the  lower 
segment. 


Launches  from  Judith  Landing  are  counted  in  the  same 
manner  for  distribution  analysis.  Judith  is  the  end  point 
of  the  White  Cliff  segment  and  the  starting  point  of  the 
lower  segment.  Table  3.16  (entire  year)  indicates  134 
boats  launched  and  took  out  at  Judith  Landing  in  2006. 
Because  motorized  boats  can  travel  in  both  directions 
from  the  site,  they  are  counted  in  the  White  Cliffs 
segment  and  the  lower  segment.  To  determine  the 
number  of  boats  that  went  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  lower  segment,  the  number  of  take-outs  can  be 
counted  under  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  column 
for  a particular  year.  In  2006,  21  motorized  boats 
traveled  the  entire  length  of  the  lower  segment.  For  the 
same  year,  but  during  the  motorboat  restriction 
timeframe  (5/27  through  9/10),  14  motorized  craft 
traveled  the  entire  lower  segment.  See  Table  3.17 
(restriction  timeframe). 


Boaters  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 


Table  3.16 

Motorized  Watercraft  Use  by  Put-In  and  Take-Out  Location 
Entire  Year  - 2002-2006 

Take-Out  Location 

Put-In  Location 

Fort 

Benton 

Boat 

Ramp 

Loma/ 

Wood 

Bottom 

Bridge 

Virgelle/ 

Coal 

Banks 

Landing 

McClelland/S 
Judith  tafford 

Landing  Ferry 

James 

Kipp 

Recreation 

Area 

Other 

Grand 

Total 

Fort  Benton  Fairgrounds 

2002 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2003 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2004 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2005 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2006 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Fort  Benton  Boat  Ramp 

2002 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

2003 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

19 

2004 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1 

15 

2005 

57 

16 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

82 

2006 

51 

4 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

64 
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Table  3.16 

Motorized  Watercraft  Use  by  Put-In  and  Take-Out  Location 
Entire  Year  - 2002-2006 

Take-Out  Location 

Fort 

Loma/ 

Virgelle/ 

James 

Benton 

Wood 

Coal 

McClelland/S 

Kipp 

Boat 

Bottom 

Banks 

Judith 

tafford 

Recreation 

Grand 

Put-In  Location 

Ramp 

Bridge 

Landing 

Landing 

Ferry 

Area 

Other 

Total 

Loma/Wood  Bottom  Bridge 

2002 

0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2003 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

2004 

0 

9 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2005 

1 

137 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

144 

2006 

0 

96 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

105 

Virgelle/Coal  Banks  Landing 

2002 

0 

0 

21 

92 

7 

11 

1 

132 

2003 

0 

1 

26 

91 

8 

15 

2 

143 

2004 

0 

0 

42 

105 

6 

16 

1 

170 

2005 

0 

0 

44 

122 

5 

4 

4 

179 

2006 

0 

0 

39 

84 

2 

7 

2 

134 

Judith  Landing 

2002 

0 

0 

0 

30 

3 

17 

0 

50 

2003 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

14 

1 

30 

2004 

0 

0 

0 

69 

0 

11 

1 

81 

2005 

0 

2 

3 

64 

3 

8 

0 

80 

2006 

0 

0 

0 

134 

8 

9 

0 

151 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry 

2002 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2003 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2004 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2005 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

James  Kipp  Recreation  Area 

2002 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2003 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2004 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2005 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

2002 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2003 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2004 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2005 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data. 
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Table  3.17 

Motorized  Watercraft  Use  by  Put-In  and  Take-Out  Location 
Downstream  No-Wake  Restriction  Timeframe 
(Saturday  Before  Memorial  Day  to  Sunday  After  Labor  Day) 

2002-2006 

Take-Out  Location 

Fort 

Loma/ 

Virgelle/ 

James 

Benton 

Wood 

Coal 

McClelland/ 

Kipp 

Boat 

Bottom 

Banks 

Judith 

Stafford 

Recreation 

Grand 

Put-In  Location 

Ramp 

Bridge 

Landing 

Landing 

Ferry 

Area 

Other 

Total 

Fort  Benton  Fairgrounds 

2002  (5/25-9/8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2003  (5/24-9/7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2004  (5/29-9/12) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2005  (5/28-9/11) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2006  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fort  Benton  Boat  Ramp 

2002  (5/25-9/8) 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

2003  (5/24-9/7) 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

14 

2004  (5/27-9/12) 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

10 

2005  (5/28-9/11) 

18 

15 

1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

41 

2006  (5/27-9/10) 

19 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

26 

Loma/Wood  Bottom  Bridge 

2002  (5/25-9/8) 

0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2003  (5/24-9/7) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

2004  (5/29-9/12) 

0 

5 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2005  (5/28-9/11) 

1 

33 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

40 

2006  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

26 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

34 

Virgelle/Coal  Banks  Landing 

2002  (5/25-9/8) 

0 

0 

11 

81 

7 

11 

1 

111 

2003  (5/24-9/7) 

0 

0 

17 

86 

7 

14 

2 

126 

2004  (5/29-9/12) 

0 

0 

23 

98 

5 

16 

0 

142 

2005  (5/28-9/11) 

0 

0 

28 

98 

5 

4 

1 

136 

2006  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

10 

70 

2 

5 

1 

88 

Judith  Landing 

2002  (5/25-9/8) 

0 

0 

0 

29 

3 

17 

0 

49 

2003  (5/24-9/7) 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

12 

0 

27 

2004(5/29-9/12) 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

11 

1 

65 

2005  (5/28-9/11) 

0 

0 

3 

34 

2 

5 

0 

44 

2006  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

90 

8 

5 

0 

103 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry 

2002  (5/25-9/8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2003  (5/24-9/7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2004  (5/29-9/12) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2005  (5/28-9/11) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2006  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  3.17 

Motorized  Watercraft  Use  by  Put-In  and  Take-Out  Location 
Downstream  No-Wake  Restriction  Timeframe 
(Saturday  Before  Memorial  Day  to  Sunday  After  Labor  Day) 

2002-2006 

Take-Out  Location 

Put-In  Location 

Fort 

Benton 

Boat 

Ramp 

Loma/ 

Wood 

Bottom 

Bridge 

Virgelle/ 

Coal 

Banks 

Landing 

Judith 

Landing 

McClelland/ 

Stafford 

Ferry 

James 

Kipp 

Recreation 

Area 

Other 

Grand 

Total 

James  Kipp  Recreation  Area 

2002  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2003  (5/24-9/7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2004  (5/29-9/12) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2005  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

2002  (5/25-9/8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2003  (5/24-9/7) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2004  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2005  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2006  (5/27-9/10) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data. 


Group  Types 

Beginning  in  2002,  visitor  registration  forms  requested 
boaters  identify  a user  category.  Users  were  separated  as 
guided,  organized  and  private  groups.  Guided  groups 
were  those  traveling  with  a BLM-authorized  commercial 
outfitter.  Organized  groups  were  church  groups.  Boy 
Scouts,  college  and  university  groups,  or  any  other  type 
of  formally  organized  group  of  users.  Private  boaters 
were  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  that  had  no 
formal  organized  structure  and  typically  were  composed 
of  friends  and  family  floating  the  river.  See  Table  3.18 
for  a breakdown  of  2002-2006  visitors  by  group  type. 


Table  3.18 

Upper  Missouri  River  Visitor  Use  by  Group  Type 
2002-2006 


Year 

Commercial 

Organized 

Private 

2002 

24% 

17% 

59% 

2003 

27% 

15% 

58% 

2004 

31% 

16% 

53% 

2005 

30% 

12% 

54% 

2006 

23% 

12% 

60% 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data. 


Commercial  River  Use 

Commercial  outfitters  have  provided  visitor  services 
since  prior  to  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  designation  in  1976.  Commercial  permits 
to  boat  the  river  are  limited  by  a moratorium  to  23  for  the 
Missouri  River  between  Fort  Benton  and  the  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area.  The  moratorium  capped  Special 
Recreation  Permits  (SRPs)  at  the  number  issued  in  1999. 
Commercial  permittees  authorized/permitted  by  the 
BLM  as  part  of  the  moratorium  are  allowed  unlimited 
trips.  In  addition,  “one-time”  commercial  permits 
allowing  a one-trip-per-season  permit  for  commercial 
users  or  organized  groups  outside  the  moratorium  but 
that  meet  the  BLM’s  definition  of  commercial  use  are 
issued.  The  number  of  one-time  permits  issued  has 
ranged  from  five  to  seven  since  2004.  Commercial  trips 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  visitor  use  pattern  and  provide 
opportunities  for  those  without  the  necessary  skill  to  boat 
the  river  or  for  those  who  wish  to  experience  additional 
interpretation  of  the  resources.  Fees  generated  by  special 
recreation  permits  are  returned  to  the  Lewistown  Field 
Office  and  used  to  manage  and  enhance  the  permit  and 
recreation  program  (e.g.,  signing,  brochures,  educational 
materials,  etc.).  Figure  3.12  compares  commercial 
visitor  use  to  overall  visitor  use  from  1997  through  2006. 
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Vending  permits  are  issued  for  support  services  on  the 
river.  Vending  permits  are  issued  to  shuttle  companies 
supporting  river  trip  activities  by  shuttling  vehicles  from 
put-in  points  to  take-out  points.  In  2006  BLM  issued 
one  vending  permit  for  a vehicle  shuttle  service.  Many 
of  the  23  moratorium  commercial  users  also  perform 
shuttle  services  within  the  context  of  their  commercial 
river  guiding  operations. 

In  addition  to  commercial  services  tied  directly  to 
boating  activities,  the  BLM  also  authorizes  permits  for 


commercial  tours  in  the  uplands  adjacent  to  the 
UMNWSR.  In  2006,  the  BLM  issued  one  permit  for 
guided  hikes  and  one  permit  for  vehicle  tours. 

Special  Recreation  Permits  are  also  required  for  all  non- 
commercial special  activities  occurring  in  the 
UMNWSR.  Presently,  the  only  non-commercial  permit 
issued  to  an  organized  group  is  for  a Lewis  and  Clark 
encampment  at  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  each 
year. 


Figure  3.12 

Comparison  of  Commercial  and  Total  Upper  Missouri  River  Visitor  Use 

1997-2006 

7000 


□ Commercial  Visitor  Use  □ Total  Visitor  Use 


Commercial  visitor  use  totals  from  2004  through  2006  include  one-time  commercial  use  numbers. 
Previous  years  do  not. 

Source:  BLM  Boater  Registration  Data. 
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Uplands 

Developed  sites  in  the  uplands  include  Level  1,  2 and  3 
sites.  Dispersed  camping  opportunities  are  considered 
Level  4.  For  a description  of  Levels  1-4,  see  the  Upland 
Recreation  Facilities  inset. 

Most  of  the  upland  recreation  activity  is  big  game 
hunting  for  mule  deer,  elk,  and  bighorn  sheep.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  hunters  to  come  to  the  area  and  camp  out 
for  extended  weekends  and,  occasionally,  for  a week  at  a 
time.  The  Bullwhacker  area  is  a destination  hunting 
location  for  residents  and  non-residents  alike  because  of 
the  block  of  BLM  land. 

The  MFWP  Hunting  District  (HD)  680  includes  all  of 
the  Monument  area  north  of  the  Missouri  between  Cow 
Creek  and  the  Marias  River  at  Loma.  For  bighorn  sheep 
in  HD  680,  for  the  last  5 years  (2002-2006),  there  have 
been  an  average  of  13  hunters  with  either  sex  licenses 
and  an  average  of  26  hunters  with  ewe  licenses  each 
year.  Average  number  of  hunter  days  per  year  was  47 
for  the  ewe  hunters  and  53  for  the  ram  hunters.  The 
average  sheep  harvest  per  year  was  14  ewes  and  1 1 rams. 
For  deer  hunting  in  HD  680  for  the  years  2001,  2002, 
2003  and  2005  the  average  per  year  was  670  deer 
hunters,  2,863  hunter  days,  and  453  harvested  deer.  For 
elk  hunting  in  HD  680  for  the  last  several  years  there 
have  been  about  25  hunters,  100  hunter  days,  and 
between  5 and  10  elk  harvested  each  year.  The 
remainder  of  the  Monument  north  of  the  Missouri  River 
is  within  HD  621  but  covers  only  a small  portion  of  the 
Monument.  The  vast  majority  of  deer  and  elk  hunting  in 
this  area  occurs  outside  the  Monument. 

The  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River  is  within  HD  471, 
426  and  417  for  deer  and  elk.  HD  471  typically  has 
about  3,500  hunter  days  for  deer  annually  with  an 
average  and  for  years  2001,  2002,  2003  and  2005  of  580 
deer  harvested. 


Missouri  River  Breaks 


Upland  Recreation  Facilities 

Level  1 - Developed  public  access  sites.  Recreation 
sites  where  a high  level  of  infrastructure  development 
could  include  campsites,  parking  lots,  vault  toilets, 
interpretive  signs,  campground  host  facilities,  tree 
plantings,  picnic  tables,  waste  facilities  and  other 
infrastructure  improvements  that  accommodate  the 
transition  from  highway  to  collector  roads.  Sites  would 
be  marked  on  a map.  An  example  of  a Level  1 site  is 
James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  on  the  river. 

Level  2 - Developed  upland  sites.  Campsites, 
trailheads,  scenic  overlooks  and  reservoirs  where 
moderate  levels  of  infrastructure  development  could 
include  metal  fire  rings,  vault  toilets,  and  improved 
gravel  parking  areas.  Interpretive  signs  and  information 
boards  may  be  present  but  would  be  much  less 
obtrusive  than  at  Level  1 sites  and  would  blend  well 
with  natural  surroundings.  Sites  would  be  marked  on  a 
map.  Examples  of  Level  2 sites  are  FR  Reservoir, 
Butch  Reservoir,  Spencer  Road  Overlook,  Gazob 
Reservoir,  Gilmore  Cabin,  Snake  Point  Overlook  and 
Sunshine  Ridge  Overlook. 

Level  3 - Primitive  campsites.  Pull-out  sites 
immediately  adjacent  to  a resource  road  that  could 
contain  a fire  ring  and  minimal  signing,  but  no  other 
infrastructure. 

Level  4 - Dispersed  camping  opportunities.  This 
would  be  the  utilization  of  public  land  in  a natural  state 
for  dispersed,  undeveloped  camping.  These  areas  may 
be  accessible  by  motorized  or  non-motorized  travel. 
There  would  be  no  infrastructure  in  these  areas. 


Hiking  occurs  mostly  in  the  summer  but  has  been 
increasing  in  all  seasons.  Hiking  activity  can  be 
extended  day  trips,  but  until  recently,  most  amounted  to 
day  hikes  from  existing  roads  or  trails  where  camping 
occurs  on  undeveloped  sites.  No  organized  hiking  trail 
network  exists,  which  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  area 
- providing  a “search  and  discover”  experience.  Other 
attractions  are  historic  sites,  scenery,  wildlife  viewing, 
and  solitude. 

Motor  touring/sightseeing  is  becoming  more  common  in 
the  summer  season,  especially  on  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Back  Country  Byway.  Other  attractions  include  the 
Spencer  Road  Overlook  on  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historic  Trail,  Snake  Point  Overlook  on  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Historic  Trail,  and  the  Gilmore  Cabin. 

A few  reservoirs  have  been  planted  with  fish  and  will  be 
small  sport  fisheries  for  the  useful  life  of  the  reservoirs. 
This  includes  Butch  Reservoir  and  Gazob  Reservoir. 

Private  pilots  occasionally  use  remote  backcountry 
airstrips  in  the  Monument  for  day  stopovers  with  short 
day  hikes. 
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Christmas  tree  cutting  is  an  occasional  recreation  activity 
in  the  Bullwhacker  and  Cow  Creek  areas. 

Twelve  commercial  outfitters  (hunting)  currently  receive 
an  SRP  to  operate  on  an  annual  basis.  No  limits  are 
placed  on  the  number  of  SRPs  issued  or  the  number  of 
trips  per  operator.  Fees  generated  by  special  recreation 
permits  are  returned  to  the  Lewistown  Field  Office  and 
used  to  manage  and  enhance  the  permit  and  recreation 
program  (e.g.,  signing,  brochures,  educational  materials, 
etc.). 

Historically,  between  one  and  five  non-commercial 
permits  are  issued  annually  for  organized  group 
recreation  activities  (e.g.,  Nez  Perce  trail  ride).  No  limits 
are  placed  on  the  number  of  non-commercial  permits 
issued. 


Transportation 

A motorized  travel  and  transportation  system  currently 
exists  to  provide  resource  management  and  visitor 
services  needs  to  and/or  within  the  Monument.  The 
travel  plan  inventory  that  was  conducted  in  2002  and 
2004  pertains  to  all  modes  of  transportation  from  aircraft 
to  motorized  vehicles  including  AT  Vs/  motorbikes.  The 
inventory  identified:  a)  existing  small  fixed  wing  aircraft 
landing  strips,  b)  existing  transportation  routes  and 
related  facilities  including  cattleguards  and  culverts,  c) 
length  of  route,  d)  whether  the  existing  or  designated 
route  is  improved  or  unimproved,  e)  type  of  road  surface 
(aggregate  or  soil),  f)  double  lane,  single  lane  or  two- 
track,  g)  legal  access  or  permission  required,  and  h) 
destination  (end  point)  associated  with  the  route. 

BLM  Roads 

A road  is  a linear  route  segment  that  can  be  created  by 
the  passage  of  vehicles  (two-track);  constructed; 
improved;  or  maintained  for  motorized  travel.  The 
following  specifications  were  used  to  determine  which 
routes  would  be  inventoried  for  the  Monument 
transportation  plan  database: 

Motorized  travel  is  not  considered  cross-country  (off- 
road) on  BLM  land  when: 

• The  motorized  vehicle  uses  constructed  roads  that 
are  maintained  by  the  BLM.  Constructed  roads  are 
often  characterized  with  cut  and  fill  slopes. 

• The  motorized  vehicle  use  is  on  clearly  evident  two- 
track  routes  with  regular  travel  and  continuous 
passage  of  motorized  vehicles  over  a period  of 
years.  A two-track  is  where  perennial  vegetation  is 
devoid  or  scarce,  or  where  wheel  tracks  are 
continuous  depressions  in  the  soil  yet  evident  to  the 
casual  observer  and  are  vegetated. 


Roads  Inventory 

A two-person  seasonal  inventory  crew  collected  data  on 
436  miles  of  BLM  roads  (a  total  of  759  miles  for  all 
roads)  during  the  summer  of  2002  for  the  east  half  of  the 
Monument,  and  another  seasonal  crew  in  2004  collected 
additional  information  on  44  miles  of  BLM  roads  (a  total 
of  81  miles  for  all  roads)  in  the  west  half.  Information 
on  another  125  miles  of  BLM  roads  was  obtained  from 
existing  data.  The  BLM  roads  in  the  Monument  total 
605  miles.  A GPS  Trimble  unit  with  satellite 
connections  was  used  to  document  the  road  data.  Map  4 
shows  the  existing  road  system. 

BLM  Road  Categories 

BLM  roads  are  classified  into  three  categories:  collector 
roads,  local  roads,  and  resource  roads  (BLM  Manual 
9113).  Resource  roads  include  the  unimproved  or  two- 
track  routes  and  vehicle  ways  in  the  WSAs.  There  are 
556  miles  of  resource  roads,  which  accounts  for  the 
majority  of  the  roads  inventoried  within  the  Monument. 
A description  of  each  category  of  road  is  stated  below. 

Collector  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  provide  primary  access  to 
large  blocks  of  land,  and  connect  with  or  are  extensions 
of  a public  road  system.  Collector  roads  accommodate 
mixed  traffic  and  serve  many  uses.  They  generally 
receive  the  highest  volume  of  traffic  of  all  the  roads  in 
the  Bureau  road  system.  User  cost,  safety,  comfort,  and 
travel  time  are  primary  road  management  considerations. 
Collector  roads  usually  require  application  of  the  highest 
standards  used  by  the  Bureau.  As  a result,  they  have  the 
potential  for  creating  substantial  environmental  impacts 
and  often  require  complex  mitigation  procedures.  See 
Chapter  2 for  a list  of  designated  BLM  collector  roads 
and  assigned  maintenance  levels. 

Local  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  serve  a smaller  area  than 
collectors,  and  connect  to  collectors  or  a public  road 
system.  Local  roads  receive  lower  volumes,  carry  fewer 
traffic  types,  and  generally  serve  fewer  uses.  User  cost, 
comfort,  and  travel  time  are  secondary  to  construction 
and  maintenance  cost  considerations.  Low  volume  local 
roads  in  mountainous  terrain,  where  operating  speed  is 
reduced  by  effect  of  terrain,  may  be  single-lane  roads 
with  turnouts.  Environmental  impacts  are  reduced  as 
steeper  grades,  sharper  curves,  and  lower  design  speeds 
than  would  be  permissible  on  collector  roads  are 
allowable.  See  Chapter  2 for  a list  of  designated  BLM 
local  roads  and  assigned  maintenance  levels. 
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Resource  Roads 

These  Bureau  roads  normally  are  spur  roads  that  provide 
point  access  and  connect  to  local  or  collector  roads. 
They  carry  very  low  volume  and  accommodate  only  one 
or  two  types  of  use.  This  category  of  roads  includes  the 
two-track  roads  and  vehicle  way  routes  found  in  the 
Monument.  Use  restrictions  are  applied  to  prevent 
conflicts  between  users  needing  the  road  and  users 
attracted  to  the  road.  The  location  and  design  of  these 
roads  are  governed  by  environmental  compatibility  and 
minimizing  Bureau  costs,  with  minimal  consideration  for 
user  cost,  comfort,  or  travel  time.  See  Chapter  2 for  a 
list  of  designated  BLM  resource  roads  and  assigned 
maintenance  levels. 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  Levels 

Every  BLM  road  in  the  Facilities  Inventory  and 
Maintenance  Management  System  (FIMMS)  is  assigned 
a maintenance  level  from  Level  1 to  Level  5,  as 
described  below.  See  Chapter  2 for  a list  of  BLM  roads 
and  additional  information  on  assigned  maintenance 
levels. 


Resource  Road 


Level  1 - This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  minimum 
maintenance  is  required  to  protect  adjacent  lands  and 
resource  values.  These  roads  are  no  longer  needed  and 
are  closed  to  traffic.  The  objective  is  to  remove  these 
roads  from  the  transportation  system. 

Level  2 - This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  the 
management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  opened  for 
limited  traffic.  Typically,  these  roads  are  passable  by 
high-clearance  vehicles  and  include  two-track  roads. 

Level  3 - This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where 
management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open 
seasonally  or  year-round  for  commercial,  recreation,  or 
high  volume  administrative  access.  Typically,  these 
roads  are  natural  or  aggregate  surfaced,  but  may  include 
low  use  bituminous  surfaced  roads.  These  roads  have 
defined  cross  sections  with  drainage  structures  (e.g.. 


rolling  dips,  culverts,  or  ditches).  These  roads  may  be 
negotiated  by  passenger  cars  traveling  at  prudent  speeds. 
User  comfort  and  convenience  are  not  considered  a high 
priority. 

Level  4 - This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where 
management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open  all 
year  (except  may  be  closed  or  have  limited  access  due  to 
snow  conditions)  and  to  connect  major  administrative 
features  (recreation  sites,  local  road  systems, 
administrative  sites,  etc.)  to  county,  state,  or  federal 
roads.  Typically,  these  roads  are  single  or  double  lane, 
aggregate  or  bituminous  surface,  with  a higher  volume  of 
commercial  and  recreational  traffic  than  administrative 
traffic. 

Level  5 - This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where 
management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open  all 
year  and  are  the  highest  traffic  volume  roads  of  the 
transportation  system. 


Resource  Road 


Montana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  (DNRC) 
Roads  (State  Land) 

Seven  segments  of  state  land  roads  are  designated  open 
for  motorized  travel.  These  provide  public  access  along 
five  BLM  roads:  Bullwhacker,  Antelope  Ridge,  Duvall 
Trail,  Middle  Two  Calf  spur,  and  Middleton.  Also, 
BLM  has  six  easements  from  DNRC  that  provide  public 
access  along  three  BLM  roads:  Middle  Two  Calf, 

Woodhawk  Trail  and  Butch  Camp  (Table  3.20).  Another 
easement  provides  access  for  the  Cow  Island  road  north 
of  the  Monument. 

County  Roads 

The  county  commissioners  for  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus, 
and  Phillips  Counties  have  identified  county  roads  that 
provide  public  access  routes  to  or  within  the  Monument 
(Table  3.19)  along  with  documentation  to  verify  the 
designations. 
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Table  3.19 

County  Public  Access  Routes  to  or  within  the  Monument 

Blaine  County 

Chouteau  County 

Fergus  County 

Phillips  County 

Birdtail  Road 
Cow  Island  Road 
Lloyd  Road 

Power  Plant  Ferry  Road 
Bull  Creek  Road 

Butte  View  Road 
Clear  Lake  Road 
Eagleton  Road 
Eight  Mile  Bench  Road 
Flat  Creek  Road 
Gardiner  Road 
Graceville  Road 
Hopp  Road 
Judith  Landing  Road 
Loma  Bridge  Road 
Panton  Road 
Rowe  Bench  Road 
Sheep  Coulee  Road 
Twin  Lakes  Road 
Virgelle  Ferry  Road 
White  Rocks  Road 

DY  Trail 
Knox  Ridge  Road 
McClelland  (Lloyd)/ 
Stafford  Ferry  Road 
PN  Road 

Whiskey  Ridge  Road 

Bull  Creek  Road 
Power  Plant  Ferry  Road 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Roads 

The  routes  for  the  Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  include  the  Knox  Ridge  Road  (segment  #209) 
westward  from  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  (U.S. 
Highway  191)  to  the  Monument;  the  Lower  Two  Calf 
Road  (segment  #307)  that  provides  access  to  the 
Missouri  Breaks  Back  Country  Byway  route  along  the 
UMNWSR;  and  the  Mitchell  Crossing  Road  (segment 
#850)  that  provides  access  to  the  Knox  Ridge  road  from 
the  south  and  access  from  the  north  to  Armells  Creek, 
Fargo  Coulee,  and  the  Mabee  Road  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  Monument. 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation 

The  route  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  includes  the 
Hays  East  Road  to  U.S.  Highway  191,  southwest  of  Hays 
and  Lodgepole. 

State  Highways 

These  routes  include  U.S.  87  on  the  west  end,  Montana 
Secondary  236  in  the  middle,  and  U.S.  191  on  the  east 
end  of  the  Monument  area. 

Easements  Providing  Access  to  and 
Within  the  Monument 

The  BLM  holds  16  easements  for  public  access  along 
seven  roads  that  cross  state  and  private  land  as  shown  in 
Table  3.20. 


Aviation 

Ten  backcountry,  primitive  airstrips  are  located  on  BLM 
land  within  the  east  half  of  the  Monument  (Map  4).  The 
airspace  in  which  these  grass  airstrips  are  located  is 
associated  with  the  Hays  Military  Operations  Plan  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  military  aircraft  maneuvers. 

Eight  small  aircraft  landing  strips  have  been  identified  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Blaine  County: 

• Black  Butte  North 

• Black  Butte  South 

• Bullwhacker 

• Cow  Creek 

• Ervin  Ridge 

• Left  Coulee 

• Log  Cabin 

• Roadside 

The  other  two  are  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  Fergus  County: 

• Knox  Ridge 

• Woodhawk 

These  airstrips  occur  on  naturally  flat  ridge  tops 
(benches)  in  sagebrush  grass  vegetation.  These  airstrips 
were  created  by  the  BLM  and  authorized  users  of  the 
BLM  land  for  various  management,  administrative  and 
safety  purposes.  All  are  grass  surface.  No  cut/fill  or 
hauling  in  of  surface  material  was  used  on  any  of  these 
airstrips.  All  are  primitive  in  nature  not  having  strip 
markers  or  any  other  infrastructure. 
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Table  3.20 

BLM-Held  Easements 

Serial  # 

Road  Name 

Legal  Description 

Grantor 

M20515 

Middle  Two  Calf 

T22N  R21E,  sec.  13: 

NENE 

State  of  Montana  (DNRC) 

M20516 

Middle  Two  Calf 

T22N  R21E,  sec.  12: 

S2SE 

State  of  Montana  (DNRC) 

M20517 

Middle  Two  Calf 

T22N  R22E,  sec.  16: 

S2SW 

State  of  Montana  (DNRC) 

M78843 

Cow  Island 

T26N  R19E,  sec.  36: 

N2,  SE 

State  of  Montana  (DNRC) 

M79484 

Butch  Camp 

T26N  R20E,  sec.  36: 

swsw 

State  of  Montana  (DNRC) 

M79681 

Woodhawk  Trail 

T23NR21E,  sec.  16: 

E2 

State  of  Montana  (DNRC) 

M07905 

Knox  Ridge 

T21NR21E,  sec.  7: 

Lot  2,  SENW 

Browning 

M07906 

Knox  Ridge 

T21NR21E,  sec.  7: 

Lot  3,  SW 

Lusted 

M07929 

Knox  Ridge 

T21NR22E,  sec.  9: 

S2SW 

Bachhuber 

M07931 

Knox  Ridge 

T21NR22E,  sec.  9: 
sec.  10: 

S2SE 

SWSW 

Spears,  et  al. 

T21NR21E,  sec.  7: 

2NE,  NENW 

sec.  8: 

NWNE,  N2NW 

sec.  10: 

NWNW,  S2NW, 
NESW 

sec.  13: 

Lot  2,  S2NE 

M07933 

Knox  Ridge 

sec.  14: 
T21NR22E,  sec.  8: 

N2N2 

SESE 

Ward 

sec.  10: 

SESW,  S2SE 

sec.  11: 

S2SW,  N2SE,  SWSE 

sec.  17: 

NENW,  S2NW, 
NWSW 

sec.  18: 

S2N2,  NESE 

M07934 

Knox  Ridge 

T21NR21E,  sec.  10: 
sec.  15: 

NWSE,  E2SE 
NENE 

Smith,  et  al. 

T23N  R21E,  sec.  28: 

SWSW 

Ml  0444 

Woodhawk  Trail 

sec.  29: 

SESE 

Arthur 

sec.  32: 

NENE 

M77581 

Cow  Creek  Crossing 
(Cow  Island) 

T25NR21E,  sec.  5: 
T26N  R21E,  sec.  28: 
sec.  33: 

Lot  1,  2,  SWNE 
SESW 

W2NW,  NWSW 

Liddle 

T26N  R19E,  sec.  34: 

S2SE 

M77582 

Coal  Mine  Coulee 

sec.  35: 

S2,  SENE 

Robinson,  et  al. 

T26N  R20E,  sec.  34: 

E2SW,  S2SE 

M78473 

Woodhawk 

T23NR21E,  sec.  28: 

N2SW,  SENW 

Peterson 
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The  airstrips  are  suitable  for  small  fixed  wing  aircraft 
equipped  to  land  on  primitive  backcountry  airstrips. 
Current  use  of  these  airstrips  is  by  local  ranchers  for 
management  activities  and  recreational  private  pilots 
flying  in  to  hike  and/or  camp.  The  BLM  does  not  have 
data  on  how  often  or  how  many  use  days  occur  on  these 
airstrips.  Information  provided  during  scoping,  issues 
identification  and  continuing  through  alternative 
development  of  the  RMP  from  various  sources  indicates 
recreational  use  is  low  volume,  occurs  infrequently  in 
late  spring  through  early  fall.  Take  off  and  landings 
generally  occur  in  the  morning  or  evening  when  air 
conditions  are  favorable.  Day  use  and  overnight 
camping  are  the  most  common  use.  Both  single  planes 
and  a few  planes  flying  together  use  the  area. 

Cow  Creek  Airstrip 

The  Cow  Creek  airstrip  is  located  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Monument  (T25N,  R21E,  Section  3)  just  north  of 
the  Cow  Creek  ACEC.  This  is  one  of  the  longer  airstrips 
in  the  Monument,  about  2,250  feet,  and  can  handle 
multi-engine  fixed  wing  aircraft.  Vehicle  access  to  the 
airstrip  is  from  the  Spencer  Cow  Camp  road.  The 
airstrip  is  also  part  of  a loop  road  off  the  Spencer  Cow 
Camp  road.  The  airstrip  provides  access  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  and  Cow  Creek  WSA. 
The  airstrip  is  not  within  the  ACEC  or  WSA.  The 
airstrip  is  identified  on  aerial  mapping  photos  from  the 
1950s  and  is  also  identified  on  the  Bull  whacker 
wilderness  inventory  map  that  was  completed  in  1978. 

Left  Coulee  Airstrip 

The  Left  Coulee  airstrip  is  located  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Monument  (T25N,  R21E,  Sections  28  and  29)  just 
west  of  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC.  This  airstrip  is  about 
1,850  feet  long.  Vehicle  access  to  the  airstrip  is  from  the 
Bullwhacker  road.  This  airstrip  is  part  of  the  two  road 
segments  leading  off  the  Bullwhacker  road.  This  airstrip 
provides  access  to  the  west  side  of  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC 
but  the  airstrip  is  not  within  the  ACEC.  The  airstrip  is 
identified  on  an  aerial  mapping  photo  from  the  1950s 
and  is  also  identified  on  the  Bullwhacker  wilderness 
inventory  map  that  was  completed  in  1978. 

Roadside  Airstrip 

The  Roadside  Airstrip  is  located  in  T25N,  R21E,  Section 
32.  This  airstrip  is  about  2,000  feet  long  and  is  along 
side  the  Bullwhacker  road.  This  airstrip  was  in  existence 
prior  to  the  Bullwhacker  wilderness  inventory  that  was 
completed  in  1978. 

Log  Cabin  Airstrip 

The  Log  Cabin  Airstrip  is  located  in  T25N,  R21E, 
Section  33.  This  airstrip  is  about  1,150  feet  long  and  is 


parallel  to  the  Bullwhacker  road.  The  airstrip  is  about 
250  feet  from  the  road.  This  airstrip  was  in  existence 
prior  to  the  Bullwhacker  wilderness  inventory  that  was 
completed  in  1978. 

Bullwhacker  Airstrip 

The  Bullwhacker  airstrip  is  located  in  T24N,  R20E, 
Section  13.  This  airstrip  is  about  1,600  feet  long. 
Vehicle  access  to  the  airstrip  is  from  the  Bullwhacker 
road.  This  airstrip  provides  access  to  the  Bullwhacker 
drainages.  The  airstrip  is  also  the  access  road  leading 
down  a ridge.  This  airstrip  was  maintained  by  BLM 
until  the  1980s.  This  airstrip  has  been  in  existence  for  at 
least  51  years.  The  airstrip  is  identified  on  an  aerial 
mapping  photo  from  the  1950s  and  is  also  identified  on 
the  Bullwhacker  wilderness  inventory  map  that  was 
completed  in  1978.  This  airstrip  is  also  identified  on  the 
BLM  Winifred  Surface  Management  Status  Map  (1988). 

Black  Butte  North  Airstrip 

The  Black  Butte  North  airstrip  is  located  in  T24N,  R20E, 
Section  17.  This  airstrip  is  about  1,600  feet  long.  The 
airstrip  is  a portion  of  the  access  road  on  the  ridge.  This 
airstrip  has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  51  years.  The 
airstrip  is  identified  on  an  aerial  mapping  photo  from  the 
1950s  and  is  also  identified  on  the  Bullwhacker 
wilderness  inventory  map  that  was  completed  in  1978 
and  the  BLM  Winifred  Surface  Management  Status  Map 
(1988). 


Black  Butte  North  Airstrip 


Black  Butte  South  Airstrip 

The  Black  Butte  South  airstrip  is  located  in  T24N,  R20E, 
Section  19.  This  airstrip  is  about  2,600  feet  long  and  is 
also  part  of  the  access  road  leading  down  a ridge.  This 
airstrip  has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  51  years.  The 
airstrip  is  identified  on  an  aerial  mapping  photo  from  the 
1950s.  This  airstrip  was  not  identified  on  the 
Bullwhacker  wilderness  inventory  that  was  completed  in 
1978. 
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Ervin  Ridge  Airstrip 

The  Ervin  Ridge  Airstrip  is  located  within  the  Ervin 
Ridge  WSA  (T24N,  R20E,  Section  33).  This  airstrip  is 
about  1,750  feet  long  and  is  a portion  of  vehicle  way 
number  nine  in  the  WSA.  This  airstrip  provides  access 
to  the  WSA.  This  airstrip  has  been  in  existence  for  at 
least  51  years.  The  airstrip  is  identified  on  an  aerial 
mapping  photo  from  the  1950s  and  is  also  identified  on 
the  Bullwhacker  wilderness  inventory  map  that  was 
completed  in  1978.  The  airstrip  was  addressed  in  the 
Missouri  Breaks  Wilderness  Suitability  Study  EIS  and 
identified  as  a manmade  structure  in  the  Ervin  Ridge 
WSA.  This  airstrip  is  also  identified  on  the  BLM 
Winifred  Surface  Management  Status  Map  (1988). 

Knox  Ridge  Airstrip 

The  Knox  Ridge  Airstrip  is  located  near  the  west  end  of 
the  CMR  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (T21N,  R22E, 
Section  1).  This  airstrip  is  about  2,150  feet  and  is  also 
the  access  road  on  a ridge.  This  airstrip  was  built  and 
maintained  by  the  BLM  in  the  late  1960s  as  access  for  a 
remote  wildland  fire  facility.  The  remote  fire  facility 
was  closed  in  the  1970s  but  the  airstrip  still  includes 
rubber  tire  tie  downs. 


Knox  Ridge  Airstrip 


Woodhawk  Airstrip 

The  Woodhawk  airstrip  is  located  near  a BLM  remote 
automated  weather  (RAW)  station  and  is  within  the 
Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  (T23N, 
R21E,  Section  7).  The  airstrip  is  about  1,000  feet  long. 
This  airstrip  was  built  by  the  BLM  in  the  early  1970s  for 
increased  access  to  a watersaver.  The  airstrip  was 
maintained  by  BLM  until  1993. 


Fire  Management 

Wildland  Fire  Ecology 

The  landform  is  a series  of  drainages  and  ridges  running 
mostly  north  to  south.  The  area  is  made  up  of  rolling 
upland  plateaus,  known  locally  as  benches,  with 
moderate  to  deeply  incised  canyons.  Native  vegetation 
is  primarily  sagebrush  and  grasslands  on  the  plateaus, 
changing  to  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas-fir  and  juniper 
forests  on  the  canyon  slopes.  Riparian  shrubs  and 
cottonwood  trees  are  found  along  the  Missouri  River  and 
in  the  drainage  bottoms  throughout  the  area.  Some  of 
the  private  uplands  are  in  annual  cereal  crop  production, 
some  are  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
maintaining  an  undisturbed  cover  of  perennial  grass,  and 
the  remainder  is  native  rangelands. 

The  entire  Breaks  area  is  a fire-adapted  ecosystem.  For  a 
period  of  time  every  year,  usually  from  late  May  to  late 
July,  wet  thunderstorms  are  a regular  occurrence  and 
lightning  sparks  numerous  fires.  In  most  cases,  these 
fires  remain  small  due  to  the  moisture  present  in  the 
thunderstorms  and  the  green  vegetation  during  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  The  fires  that  do  grow 
to  a larger  size  (usually  less  than  500  acres)  start  in  the 
timbered  areas  of  the  Breaks.  The  larger  size  fires  result 
from  a combination  of  fuel  buildup,  drought  conditions, 
and  high  winds  after  ignition. 

Lightning  fires  alone  do  not  account  for  the  widespread 
occurrence  of  fire  and  the  fire-adapted  nature  of  the 
vegetation  in  the  Monument  area.  A growing  body  of 
research  suggests  that  for  over  10,000  years  the 
vegetation  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  the 
Monument  area  was  maintained  and  manipulated  by 
American  Indians’  deliberate  use  of  fire  (the  historical 
equivalent  of  prescribed  fire).  Of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  that  frequented  the  Monument  area,  Williams 
(2002)  documents  deliberate  fire  use  among  the 
Shoshone,  Blackfeet,  Assiniboine,  and  Gros  Ventre. 
Early  settlers  observed  Indians  setting  fires  in  the 
Shonkin  Creek  area  (Geraldine  Historical  Society  1976). 
The  season  for  these  pre-settlement  prescribed  fires  was 
usually  during  periods  of  vegetative  dormancy  between 
mid-September  and  mid-May,  and  outside  the  lightning 
fire  season,  after  late  July  (Kay  1994).  Some  post- 
settlement burning  occurred  in  the  late  1800s  or  early 
1900s  for  land  clearing  or  to  improve  range  forage. 
Since  the  early  1900s  the  deliberate  use  of  fire  to 
maintain  desired  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  has  been 
almost  non-existent  in  the  Monument  area. 

Wildland  Fire  History 

Fire  history  for  this  area  is  based  on  vegetation  types  in 
the  non-forested  areas  and  fire  scar  data  and  tree  age 
classes  in  the  timbered  areas.  Based  on  analysis  of  the 
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Fergus  Triangle  and  Armells  Creek  areas  (Balison  2002), 
the  beginning  of  noticeable  settlement  and  active  fire 
suppression  was  1911.  During  the  pre-settlement  period 
from  1841-1911,  the  average  fire  frequency  interval  was 
7.7  years.  The  range  of  actual  fire  occurrence  for  this 
period  runs  from  2 to  29  years.  Most  of  the  fires 
recorded  were  low  intensity  surface  fires  that  killed  few 
trees  as  multiple  fire  scars  were  common  and  the 
majority  of  trees  were  established  in  the  1860s. 

Current  fire  history  is  based  on  fire  reports  from  1980  to 
2006.  During  this  period,  the  BLM  and  cooperating 
agencies  responded  to  134  lightning  fires  and  10  human- 
caused  fires  that  burned  a total  of  7,977  acres.  The 
majority  of  the  reported  fires  occurred  in  the  timber/grass 
fuel  type. 

Fire  Hazard 

Fire  could  be  beneficial  in  much  of  this  area  by 
regenerating  decadent  shrubs,  reducing  the  encroachment 
of  juniper  into  grasslands  and  forest  understory,  and 
reducing  the  density  of  ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas-fir 
in  timbered  areas.  Restoration  of  the  pre-settlement  fire 
regime  would  improve  ecosystem  health  and  resilience; 
however,  unplanned  fire  under  uncontrolled  conditions 
in  certain  areas  could  threaten  structures  on  private  and 
BLM  land  and  could  result  in  negative  impacts  to 
wildlife  habitat  and  vegetation.  Areas  of  heavy  fuel 
loading  such  as  timbered  coulees  and  brushy  draws  that 
have  been  without  fire  for  50  to  80  years  are  most 
vulnerable  to  negative  impacts  from  uncontrolled  fires. 


Armells  Prescribed  Fire 


Wildland-Rural  Intermix 

Rural  intermix  sites  consist  mainly  of  scattered  ranches 
and  recreation  areas  along  the  Missouri  River.  Private 
ranches  are  located  adjacent  to  BLM  land.  Vegetation 
consists  of  grass  and  sagebrush  with  scattered  pockets  of 
timber  and  croplands  near  most  ranches.  Recreation 
sites  along  the  Missouri  River  include  the  Richard  Wood 


Watchable  Wildlife  Area,  Coal  Banks  Landing,  Judith 
Landing,  McClelland/Stafford  Ferry,  and  the  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area. 


Armells  Prescribed  Fire 


Special  Designations 

Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River 

The  Missouri  River  supported  periods  of  exploration,  fur 
trade,  steamboat  navigation,  military  activity,  early 
settlement,  development  of  the  livestock  and  farming 
industries,  and  homesteading.  Today  it  provides  a great 
deal  of  recreation.  The  scenery  along  the  river  is 
interesting  and  varied,  changing  from  a broad  valley  rich 
in  riparian  vegetation  below  Fort  Benton,  to  the  unique 
and  beautiful  White  Cliffs  below  Coal  Banks  Landing,  to 
the  sharply  carved  and  rugged  badlands  below  Judith 
Landing,  to  the  rolling  pine  and  juniper  covered  slopes  of 
the  Breaks  below  Cow  Creek.  These  contrasting  habitats 
result  in  a diverse  and  plentiful  wildlife  population. 

Boating  the  Missouri  River  just  for  the  sake  of  being  on 
the  water  occurs,  but  the  beauty  and  the  solitude  along 
the  route  are  highly  important  to  many  visitors.  For  the 
history  buff,  the  river  is  an  avenue  into  the  past, 
providing  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  sites  of  prehistoric 
and  historic  events  to  try  to  imagine  how  it  was.  Much 
of  the  attention  given  to  the  Missouri  River  results  from 
its  long  and  colorful  history.  For  the  wildlife  enthusiast, 
especially  the  bird  watcher,  the  river  is  a living  museum 
of  natural  history.  For  those  interested  in  geology,  the 
river  has  exposed  a fascinating  display  of  Cretaceous  age 
formations  and  the  effects  of  more  recent  faulting  and 
volcanic  eruptions.  Subsequent  erosion  has  created  a 
unique  array  of  strangely  beautiful  land  forms. 

The  river  valley’s  unique  beauty  and  abundant  wildlife 
have  been  noted  ever  since  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  passed  through  here  in  1805  and  1806.  In  our 
modern,  urbanized  society,  the  area’s  pristine  scenery 
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and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  recreation  in  an 
unconfined  setting  are  extremely  important  values. 

Formal  recognition  of  the  Missouri  River’s  significant 
recreational  values  was  first  provided  by  the  State  of 
Montana  in  1966,  when  the  river  was  designated  a 
component  of  the  Montana  Recreation  Waterway 
System.  The  importance  of  these  values  was  confirmed 
in  1976  when  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-486  (90  Stat.  2327), 
incorporated  the  149-mile  segment  of  the  Missouri  River 
from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  the  Fred  Robinson 
Bridge  within  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
System. 

As  required  by  Congress,  the  BLM  completed  a 
management  plan  (BLM  1977,  1978  and  1993)  that 
established  boundaries;  designated  portions  of  the  river 
as  wild,  scenic  or  recreational;  and  developed 
management  guidelines.  The  boundaries  were 
established  as  rim-to-rim  (or  the  area  seen  from  the 
river),  except  for  the  portions  between  Fort  Benton  and 
Coal  Banks  Landing  (river  mile  0 to  41.3),  and  within 
the  Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (river 
mile  138.8  to  149),  where  a bank-to-bank  boundary  was 
established  by  Congress.  The  various  portions  of  the 
river  were  designated  as  outlined  in  Table  3.21. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  Section  2(b)  defines  the 
classifications  of  wild,  scenic  and  recreational  as 
follows: 

Wild : Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of 
impoundments  and  generally  inaccessible  except  by  trail, 
with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially  primitive  and 
waters  unpolluted.  These  represent  vestiges  of  primitive 
America. 


Scenic:  Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of 
impoundments,  with  shorelines  or  watershed  still  largely 
primitive  and  shorelines  largely  undeveloped,  but 
accessible  in  places  by  roads. 

Recreational:  Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  that  are 
readily  accessible  by  road  or  railroad,  that  may  have 
some  development  along  their  shorelines,  and  that  may 
have  undergone  some  impoundment  or  diversion  in  the 
past. 

A unique  provision  of  the  Act  (P.L.  94-486)  was  that  the 
Missouri  River  also  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (48  Stat.  1269),  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  315),  under  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  as  long  as  this  management  stays 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (P.L.  94-486) 
and  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (P.L.  90-542). 
Management  of  the  Missouri  River  is  currently  guided 
by  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Management  Plan  (BLM  1993).  The  new  River  Plan 
will  be  updated  after  this  RMP/EIS  is  finalized. 

Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic 
Trail 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  was 
designated  in  1978.  The  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  is  recognized  as  a premier  component 
of  the  trail.  The  expedition  spent  the  better  part  of  21 
days  along  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  during  the 
outbound  trek  (including  more  than  a week  at  the  Marias 
River  campsite),  and  Captain  Lewis  spent  an  additional 
four  days  here  during  the  return  trip.  Twelve  of  their 
outbound  campsites  have  been  carefully  located  as  have 
three  of  the  return  campsites. 


Table  3.21 

Management  Classifications  and  Boundaries  for  the 
Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 

Length 

Management 

Management 

River  Miles 

Place  Name 

(Miles) 

Classification 

Boundary 

0 to  41.3 

Fort  Benton  to  Coal  Banks  Landing 

41.3 

Recreational 

Bank-to-Bank 

41.3  to  52 

Coal  Banks  Landing  to  Ebersole  Bottom 

10.7 

Recreational 

Rim-to-Rim 

52  to  85 

Ebersole  Bottom  to  Deadman  Rapids 

33 

Wild 

Rim-to-Rim 

85  to  92 

Deadman  Rapids  to  Holmes  Rapids 

7 

Recreational 

Rim-to-Rim 

92  to  99 

Holmes  Rapids  to  Leslie  Point 

7 

Wild 

Rim-to-Rim 

99  to  104 

Leslie  Point  to  Magdall  Homestead 

5 

Scenic 

Rim-to-Rim 

104  to  128 

Magdall  Homestead  to  Cow  Island 

24 

Wild 

Rim-to-Rim 

128  to  138.8 

Cow  Island  to  Grand  Island 

10.8 

Scenic 

Rim-to-Rim 

138.8  to  149 

Grand  Island  to  Fred  Robinson  Bridge 

10.2 

Scenic 

Bank-to-Bank 
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Nowhere  else  along  the  route  of  the  “Corps  of 
Discovery”  are  the  opportunities  better  for  reading  the 
journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  experiencing  the  scenes 
that  are  described.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking, 
the  stature  of  the  men,  and  the  quality  of  their  work  take 
on  new  meaning  in  this  little-changed  setting. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail 

On  October  6,  1986,  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Trail  was  designated,  recognizing  the  national 
significance  of  the  1877  conflict  that  began  in  Lapwai, 
Idaho,  and  ending  at  the  Bears  Paw  Mountains  north  of 
the  Monument.  In  1990  a comprehensive  management 
plan  was  approved  by  the  BLM,  Forest  Service,  and 
National  Park  Service,  with  each  federal  agency 
responsible  for  management  of  the  trail  on  its  respective 
lands. 

On  their  push  north  toward  Canada,  the  Nez  Perce 
traveled  through  70  miles  of  rough  breaks  country  to 
Cow  Island.  The  crossing  provided  easy  access  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  North  of  the  river,  the 
trail  up  the  Cow  Creek  canyon  bottom,  and  the  Cow 
Island  wagon  road  provided  direct  access  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Bears  Paw  Mountains  where  the  Nez  Perce 
surrendered  on  October  5,  1877. 

The  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail  intersects  the 
Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  corridor 
in  the  Cow  Island  area.  Three  Congressional 
designations  - Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail, 
Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail,  and  Upper  Missouri 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  - are  focused  in  the 
same  area.  About  18.5  miles  of  the  trail  are  within  the 
Monument. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Appendix  P lists  the  streams  that  were  assessed  for  Free- 
Flowing  and  Outstanding  Remarkable  Values.  The  BLM 
will  adhere  to  Sections  1(b)  and  16(b)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  when  determining  eligibility. 

Three  streams  in  the  Monument  were  found  to  be  free- 
flowing  and  possessed  one  or  more  outstandingly 
remarkable  values:  Cow  Creek,  Dog  Creek,  and  Eagle 
Creek.  The  suitability  of  these  streams  is  addressed  in 
Appendix  P and  Chapter  2. 

Wilderness  Characteristics 

The  passage  of  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  authorized  BLM  lands  to  become 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  (NWPS)  for  the  first  time,  making  wilderness 
preservation  part  of  BLM's  multiple-use  mandate. 
Section  603  of  FLPMA  required  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  to  review  all  areas  of  public  lands  and  determine 
which  contained  wilderness  characteristics,  and  report 
these  recommendations  for  proposed  new  units  of  the 
NWPS  to  the  President  by  October  21,  1991.  Since  these 
wilderness  reviews  of  Section  603  have  been  completed, 
this  section  of  FLPMA  no  longer  provides  direction  for 
BLM.  A Record  of  Decision  for  Montana  was  signed  in 
August  1991  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  submitting 
these  recommendations  to  the  President. 

Though  the  BLM  can  no  longer  create  wilderness  study 
areas  (i.e.,  study  and  recommend  areas  for  wilderness), 
there  is  direction  in  Appendix  C of  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Planning  Handbook  (H-1601-1)  to  evaluate  Wilderness 
Characteristics  during  the  planning  process.  The 
Monument  was  reviewed  to  determine  if  there  were  any 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  based  on: 

• At  least  5,000  contiguous  acres  of  BLM  land 
without  roads; 

• The  imprint  of  people’s  work  must  be  substantially 
unnoticeable;  and 

• An  outstanding  opportunity  for  solitude  or  primitive 
and  unconfined  type  of  recreation. 

Though  there  were  no  areas  greater  than  5,000  acres 
without  roads,  14  areas  were  identified  that  did  not  have 
roads  completely  separating  the  area  (however,  most  of 
these  areas  still  contained  numerous  roads  within  them). 
The  BLM  interdisciplinary  team  reviewed  these  areas 
and  concluded  that  most  of  them  had  too  many 
developments  to  be  considered  for  their  wilderness 
characteristics  (e.g.,  roads,  natural  gas  development, 
range  improvements,  etc.).  The  few  areas  that  had  a 
limited  amount  of  roads  were  thin,  long  polygons,  which 
limited  the  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and 
unconfined  recreation  (in  some  areas,  less  than  a mile  in 
width). 

Wilderness  Study  Areas 

Antelope  Creek 

The  Antelope  Creek  WSA  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  Phillips  County  and  contains  12,350 
acres  of  BLM  land.  It  is  contiguous  on  its  south  side 
with  the  Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(CMR).  This  WSA  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fortress 
Butte,  Hideaway  Ridge  and  the  Bull  Creek  Road,  and 
private,  state  and  BLM  land;  on  the  west  by  the  Power 
Plant  Ferry  Road;  on  the  south  by  the  Missouri  River, 
CMR  and  private  land;  and  on  the  east  by  private  land 
lying  adjacent  to  U.S.  Highway  191. 

The  unit  has  typical  river  Breaks  topography  with  steep, 
highly  eroded  coulees  formed  by  tributaries  that  drop 
toward  the  Missouri  River.  Most  of  the  unit  is  barren  or 
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sparsely  vegetated.  Where  slopes  and  soil  allow, 
vegetation  usually  includes  short  prairie  grasses, 
sagebrush  and  greasewood.  Juniper,  ponderosa  pine, 
lodgepole  pine  and  Douglas-fir  grow  along  the  coulees, 
covering  about  20-30%  of  the  area.  An  occasional 
cottonwood  can  be  found  there  or  along  the  river. 

The  rough  terrain  of  Antelope  Creek  has  restricted  most 
manmade  features  to  ridge  tops  where  12  vehicle  ways 
have  provided  vehicle  access  to  the  WSA.  These  ways 
are  dispersed  throughout,  with  several  radiating  out  from 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  WSA.  The  WSA  contains 
one  reservoir,  but  it  does  not  create  an  impact  on  the 
apparent  naturalness  of  the  WSA. 


Antelope  Creek  WSA 


The  few  developments  in  the  WSA  are  used  to  facilitate 
livestock  grazing  and  provide  hunting  access,  and  would 
not  require  substantial  rehabilitation  if  the  area  became 
wilderness.  The  vehicle  ways  on  ridges,  used  mainly  for 
seasonal  hunting  or  sightseeing,  would  revegetate  from 
lack  of  use. 

The  Antelope  Creek  WSA  has  outstanding  opportunities 
for  solitude.  The  rugged  terrain,  characterized  by  a 
number  of  parallel  drainages  opening  to  the  Missouri 
River,  screens  most  activities  that  may  occur  on  nearby 
ridge  tops.  The  off-site  impacts  affecting  solitude 
include  vehicle  use  on  the  surrounding  roads.  Traffic 
volume  on  the  Antelope  Creek  Road  is  low  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  but  increases  substantially 
during  late  summer  and  fall  due  to  use  by  hunters.  The 
broken  topography  near  the  road  limits  the  impacts  to 
areas  adjacent  to  the  road.  Periodic  traffic  is  visible  on 
the  Power  Plant  Ferry  Road  along  the  northern  and 
western  borders  during  the  dry  summer  months,  but  the 
traffic  only  impacts  areas  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  WSA. 

While  no  single  recreational  opportunity  was  identified 
as  outstanding,  the  WSA  provides  a diversity  of 
primitive  recreation  opportunities  including  hunting, 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  photography  and  rock 


climbing.  Hunting  is  currently  the  most  popular  activity, 
normally  occurring  with  vehicles  along  ridges.  The 
Missouri  River  is  also  an  important  recreational  addition. 
Visitors  floating  the  river  can  camp  along  the  unit’s 
shoreline,  fish  from  the  shore,  hike  the  coulees,  and 
enjoy  the  outstanding  scenery. 

Public  access  into  the  WSA  is  available  along  the  Power 
Plant  Ferry  Road,  the  Antelope  Creek  Road,  and  from 
the  Missouri  River  by  boat,  but  most  other  access  routes 
are  controlled  by  private  landowners.  Rain  or  snow  can 
make  any  of  the  dirt  access  roads  impassable.  Weather 
conditions  normally  limit  access  to  May-October  or  to 
dry  road  conditions. 

Artifacts  of  both  prehistoric  and  historic  eras  may  be 
found  in  the  WSA.  In  this  WSA,  35%  of  the  acreage  is 
within  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River.  The  area  has  a scenic  designation,  which  means 
the  area  will  be  managed  to  preserve  the  scenic  and 
natural  characteristics. 

Cow  Creek 

The  Cow  Creek  WSA  lies  north  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  contains  approximately  34,050  acres.  The  river  is 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cow  Creek  WSA.  Forming 
the  east,  west  and  northern  boundary  of  the  WSA  are 
roads,  private  land  and  state  land,  or  the  natural 
topographical  contours.  Boundaries  are  extremely 
difficult  to  locate  on  the  ground  except  for  along  the 
roads. 

Most  of  the  terrain  is  rugged  and  steep  along  the 
numerous  drainages  that  feed  into  Cow  Creek  and  the 
Missouri  River.  The  Bull  Creek- Winter  Creek  drainages 
have  spectacular  sandstone  cliffs  forming  the  drainage 
walls.  In  sharp  contrast,  some  parts  of  the  WSA  are 
rolling  open  prairie,  particularly  toward  the  southeast 
comer.  Where  slopes  and  soil  allow,  the  vegetative 
cover  is  predominantly  short  prairie  grasses,  sagebrush 
and  greasewood.  Ponderosa  pine,  lodgepole  pine, 
Douglas-fir  and  juniper  are  prevalent  throughout  the 
WSA,  with  the  densest  stands  growing  along  the 
northern  end. 

A number  of  vehicle  ways,  reservoirs,  and  fences  are 
located  on  Winter  Ridge  in  the  area  recommended 
suitable  for  wilderness.  These  developments  are 
screened  from  view  by  rolling,  hilly  terrain,  as  well  as  by 
many  trees  and  shrubs;  so  altogether  this  does  not  impact 
naturalness  from  some  vantage  points.  The  remainder  of 
the  area  recommended  suitable  for  wilderness  has  a 
natural  appearance. 

Several  developed  areas  are  within  parts  recommended 
nonsuitable  and  adversely  affect  naturalness.  A 600-acre 
area  east  of  Saskatchewan  Butte  (T25N  R23E,  Section 
31  and  T24N  R23E,  Sections  5,  6,  7 and  8)  has  two 
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reservoirs,  one  diversion  dam,  three  vehicle  ways  and  a 
power  line,  all  easily  visible.  The  WSA  also  contains 
two  drilling  pads,  several  miles  of  vehicle  ways, 
reservoirs,  and  fences.  Most  of  these  features  are 
screened  by  timber  and  broken  terrain;  however,  they 
create  an  impact  on  naturalness  from  some  vantage 
points. 

Solitude  opportunities  are  outstanding  in  the  Cow  Creek 
WSA.  The  topography  provides  excellent  screening. 
Solitude  opportunities  are  best  along  Gore,  Cabin,  and 
Winter  Creeks  and  the  lower  reaches  of  Bull  Creek, 
primarily  in  areas  recommended  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation.  The  size  of  these  drainages,  combined  with 
their  lack  of  development,  supplement  solitude.  One 
cherry-stemmed  road  is  in  the  area  recommended 
suitable  for  wilderness.  Some  potential  exists  for 
disruption  of  solitude  to  persons  on  or  near  this  road 
from  periodic  vehicle  use. 

Solitude  values  in  the  parts  of  the  Cow  Creek  WSA 
recommended  as  non-suitable  would  be  affected  by  the 
unit’s  configuration  and  three  cherry-stemmed  roads.  A 
home  site  is  occupied  during  the  summer,  and  a road  is 
also  visible  (T25N  R23E,  Section  31  and  T24N  R23E, 
Sections  5 and  6).  Visitors  to  areas  outside  the  major 
drainages  and  nearer  the  perimeter  of  the  WSA, 
primarily  parcels  in  the  WSA  that  were  recommended  as 
nonsuitable,  have  more  potential  for  human  contact. 

Recreation  in  the  Cow  Creek  WSA  includes  hunting, 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  photography  and  rock 
climbing.  Hunting  is  the  most  popular  activity  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  normally  limited  to  areas  around 
access  roads  because  of  the  difficulty  of  retrieving  game. 
The  Missouri  River,  adjacent  to  the  part  of  the  area 
recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness,  has  increased 
the  public’s  awareness  of  recreational  opportunities  in 
the  WSA.  People  floating  the  river  often  stop  to  hike 
and  explore  within  the  unit.  Several  good  camping  sites 
can  be  found  along  ridges  or  near  the  river. 

Scenic  features  are  a notable  attribute  of  the  Cow  Creek 
WSA.  Of  particular  beauty  is  a 4-mile  long,  sheer  wall 
of  sandstone  that  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Winter 
Creek  drainage  in  a portion  of  the  WSA  recommended  as 
suitable  for  wilderness.  Wind  and  water  have  carved  this 
wall  into  many  castle-like  formations  suitable  for 
climbing. 

The  WSA  is  also  historically  rich.  The  Winter  Creek 
Drainage  was  used  for  catching  wild  horses  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  box  canyon  above  the  creek  formed  a 
natural  corral  called  Horse  Thief  Pass.  Along  this 
canyon  and  near  Shetland  Divide,  names  are  etched  in 
the  sandstone  that  date  back  to  the  early  1900s. 
Additionally,  tipi  rings,  rock  cairns,  and  a buffalo  jump 
indicate  that  the  area  was  used  extensively  by  early 
peoples.  Along  the  western  boundary,  the  Nez  Perce 


Indians  traveled  north  along  Cow  Creek  during  their 
escape  attempt  to  Canada  in  1877. 

Most  public  access  into  the  Cow  Creek  WSA  is  available 
along  the  southern  boundary,  either  via  the  Missouri 
River  or  the  Bull  Creek  Road.  Other  access  is  controlled 
by  private  landowners.  Wet  weather  and  snow  normally 
restrict  access  to  May-October  or  to  dry  road  conditions. 

Dog  Creek  South 

The  Dog  Creek  South  WSA  consists  of  about  5,150  acres 
of  BLM  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
Fergus  County.  The  WSA  boundary  on  the  north  is  the 
river’s  edge,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Dog  Creek  Road. 
Elsewhere,  property  ownership  lines  are  not  easily 
discernable  on  the  ground. 

The  WSA  is  fairly  compact,  about  5 miles  long  and  1 to 
3 miles  wide.  Drainages  of  intermittent  streams  are 
extremely  steep  and  are  separated  by  narrow,  barren 
ridges.  The  WSA  contains  very  little  screening 
vegetation,  but  topographic  screening  is  abundant  due  to 
the  rugged  river  Breaks  topography.  Since  steep  slopes 
run  from  the  overlooking  ridges  down  to  the  river, 
visitors  would  probably  be  channeled  to  a few  areas 
along  the  Missouri  River  to  isolated  pockets  between 
minor  drainages  or  along  flat  ridge  tops. 

A total  of  10  manmade  features  are  found  in  this  WSA. 
They  are  mostly  scattered  and  well  screened,  but  one 
vehicle  way  (route)  is  the  exception.  Traversing  the 
northern  end  of  the  unit  for  about  4.75  miles,  this  route  is 
easily  visible  from  the  river  and  from  the  ridge  tops. 
Although  the  route  is  revegetating  in  places  through  lack 
of  use,  it  is  a major  infringement  on  the  naturalness  of 
the  WSA’s  northern  end.  Mechanical  rehabilitation 
would  probably  create  more  damage  than  if  the  way 
were  allowed  to  revegetate  over  time. 

The  other  manmade  features  are  mostly  associated  with 
livestock  grazing.  Because  of  the  location  of  most 
manmade  features,  boundary  modifications  would  not 
significantly  increase  the  apparent  naturalness  of  this 
WSA. 

Overall,  solitude  in  this  unit  is  affected  by  continuing 
agricultural  operations  adjacent  to  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  Dog  Creek  South  WSA,  and  these 
opportunities  are  limited  to  isolated  drainages  in  the 
center  of  the  WSA. 

Developments  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  WSA’s 
southern  edge  influence  solitude  because  of  the  dust  and 
noise  caused  by  moving  vehicles  and  people.  Extensive 
farming  operations  are  also  readily  visible  from  the 
WSA,  being  from  400  yards  to  1/2  mile  away  in  much  of 
the  unit.  From  spring  to  fall,  farm  vehicles  are  regularly 
used  on  adjacent  fields. 
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Motorized  traffic  down  the  Missouri  River,  and  road 
traffic  on  Montana  Secondary  236  and  the  PN  Bridge 
across  the  Missouri  further  infringe  on  solitude, 
adversely  affecting  approximately  2,000  acres  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  WSA.  True  solitude  is 
available  only  in  the  center  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
unit. 

The  WSA's  location  on  the  Missouri  River  contributes  to 
the  primitive  recreation  opportunities  found  here  that 
include  fishing  from  the  shore,  waterfowl  hunting,  and 
camping.  Other  possible  recreational  uses  include 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  nature  study,  and  photography. 
Present  uses  are  primarily  sightseeing  (by  vehicle), 
hunting  for  mule  deer,  and  camping  along  the  river.  The 
nearness  to  Montana  Secondary  236  traffic  and  farm- 
ranch  operations  in  this  general  area  makes  the  river 
campsites  in  the  Dog  Creek  WSA  less  desirable  than 
other  locations  along  the  Missouri  River.  Some  camping 
sites  can  be  found  on  the  long  ridges  inside  the  unit, 
although  the  lack  of  trees  and  water  makes  camping 
there  less  attractive.  Like  the  other  WSAs  near  the 
Missouri  River,  Dog  Creek  South  provides  good  hunting. 
Possible  detriments  to  hunting  are  restricted  access 
through  private  land,  the  difficulty  of  retrieving  game, 
and  fluctuating  game  populations. 

The  area  is  remote  from  population  centers  and 
inaccessible  in  wet  or  snowy  weather.  The  user  season 
would  be  from  May-October,  in  dry  conditions  only. 
Physical  hazards  to  visitors  in  the  area  include 
rattlesnakes,  steep  terrain,  lack  of  drinking  water,  and  the 
difficulty  of  travel  in  wet  weather.  The  lack  of  forest 
vegetation,  outside  distractions,  narrow,  long  ridge  lines, 
the  channeling  of  visitors  into  the  deep  drainages,  and 
the  small  size  of  this  WSA  all  mean  the  Dog  Creek 
South  WSA  does  not  offer  outstanding  opportunities  for 
wilderness  recreation. 

Ervin  Ridge 

The  10,200-acre  Ervin  Ridge  WSA  is  just  north  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  10  miles  east  of  the 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  Crossing.  Nearly  50%  of  the 
WSA  lies  within  the  UMNWSR.  All  the  land  within  its 
border  has  federal  surface  and  subsurface  ownership. 

About  10  miles  long  and  0.25  to  0.75  miles  wide,  this 
unit  is  irregularly  shaped.  The  rugged  topography  of 
steep  and  highly  eroded  ridge  lines  tapers  to  narrow 
edges  before  dropping  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  terrain 
provides  solitude,  but  the  steep  slopes  also  channel 
visitors  along  the  river  and  to  the  ridge  tops.  Where 
slopes  and  soils  allow,  the  vegetation  cover  is 
predominantly  short  prairie  grasses  and  sagebrush  while 
20%  of  the  area  has  groves  of  ponderosa  and  lodgepole 
pine,  juniper  and  Douglas-fir.  An  occasional 
cottonwood  is  found  along  the  river.  Vegetation 
growing  along  drainages  and  on  some  ridge  tops 


provides  some  screening,  primarily  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  unit. 

Solitude  in  certain  parts  of  the  Ervin  Ridge  WSA  is 
affected  by  the  configuration  of  this  unit,  outside 
impacts,  and  by  two  cherry-stemmed  roads.  Inside  the 
unit,  the  wilderness  user  is  never  more  than  a mile  from 
the  boundary.  Farming,  vehicle  traffic  on  the  boundary, 
cherry-stemmed  roads,  and  activities  around  three  home 
sites  near  the  west  side  are  distracting.  On  the  Barnard 
and  Pendell  Ridges,  intensive  wheat  farming  borders  the 
WSA,  while  farming  operations  across  the  river  can  be 
seen  from  the  unit’s  ridge  tops.  Motorized  traffic  on  the 
Missouri  River,  while  slight,  is  a further  infringement  on 
solitude.  The  best  opportunity  for  solitude  is  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  WSA. 

Hunting  and  recreation  on  the  Missouri  River  are 
presently  the  two  most  common  forms  of  recreational 
use  in  the  Ervin  Ridge  WSA.  Hunting  usually  involves 
vehicles  traveling  along  the  ridge  tops  or  the  use  of 
boats.  Inside  the  WSA,  hunting  is  a challenge  because 
retrieving  game  is  complicated  by  the  steep  slopes. 

Other  forms  of  primitive  recreation  that  could  occur  in 
the  unit  include  horseback  riding,  hiking,  sightseeing, 
photography,  and  shoreline  fishing. 

The  road  access  to  the  WSA  is  through  private  land  on 
the  Ervin  and  Barnard  Ridge  roads  and  by  boat  from  the 
Missouri  River.  Public  vehicle  access  is  obtained  only 
by  the  landowners’  permission.  Wet  weather  and  snow 
often  make  these  dirt  roads  impassable  and  can  quickly 
seal  off  the  area,  limiting  access  to  May-October  during 
dry  weather. 

Although  opportunities  exist  for  recreation,  the  WSA’s 
steep  terrain  channels  use  along  the  river,  along  coulee 
bottoms  or  on  finger  ridges.  The  lack  of  vegetation  and 
drinking  water,  difficulty  of  travel  during  wet  weather, 
and  rattlesnakes  increase  the  hazards  of  recreation  in  the 
unit. 

Stafford 

The  4,800-acre  Stafford  WSA  is  just  north  of  the 
Missouri  River  between  the  PN  Bridge  and 
McClelland/Stafford  Ferry  in  Chouteau  and  Blaine 
Counties.  This  unit  includes  4,346  acres  within  the 
Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River:  425 
acres  in  the  scenic  section,  113  acres  in  the  recreational 
section,  and  3,808  acres  in  the  wild  section.  Parts  of  the 
WSA  are  bounded  by  the  Birch  Creek  Ridge  Road,  the 
Boiler  Bottom  vehicle  way,  state  land,  BLM  land,  the 
Missouri  River,  and  private  land.  All  the  land  within  its 
border  has  federal  surface  and  subsurface  ownership. 

The  rugged  terrain  of  the  Stafford  WSA  has  limited 
human  imprints,  which  helps  retain  the  natural 
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appearance.  Developments  are  few  and  scattered,  lying 
primarily  on  the  unit’s  periphery.  The  manmade  features 
are  of  low  significance  being  substantially  unnoticeable. 
Because  of  their  location,  boundary  modifications  would 
not  significantly  increase  the  apparent  naturalness  of  this 
WSA. 

The  few  developments  inside  the  unit  are  mostly 
associated  with  livestock  grazing.  As  with  all  WSAs, 
facilities  would  not  be  rehabilitated  if  they  were  found  to 
be  unnecessary  for  grazing  management.  Vehicle  ways 
that  follow  ridges  and  are  used  primarily  for  seasonal 
hunting  or  sightseeing  would  revegetate  naturally  if  not 
used. 

The  Stafford  WSA  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  8 miles 
in  length  and  0.5  to  1.5  miles  in  width.  It  is  in  a rugged 
portion  of  the  Missouri  Breaks  with  steep  and  highly 
dissected  coulees  that  are  often  sparsely  vegetated. 
Where  slopes  and  soils  permit,  vegetation  is  composed 
of  prairie  grasses,  sagebrush,  and  juniper.  Patches  of 
cottonwood  parallel  the  river  and  juniper  and  pine  grow 
in  a few  isolated  groves. 

Since  the  unit  has  few  tall  plants,  very  little  screening  is 
available  from  vegetation  but  topographic  screening  is 
abundant.  Steep  slopes  running  down  from  ridges 
overlooking  the  Missouri  River  would  probably  channel 
visitors  into  a few  areas  along  the  river  to  isolated 
pockets  between  minor  drainages  or  along  flat  ridge  tops. 
This  decreases  the  opportunity  for  solitude  in  this  unit. 

The  opportunity  for  solitude  is  also  affected  by  adjacent 
homes,  vehicle  use  along  surrounding  roads,  boat  travel 
on  the  river,  and  four  farm-ranch  operations  next  to  the 
WSA.  Fields  are  farmed  up  to  the  WSA  boundary  in  the 
northeast  end  and  other  farming  operations  are  within 
0.75  miles  of  the  WSA.  Farm  equipment  is  occasionally 
visible  and  audible  during  the  main  recreational  season 
of  May-October.  The  farming  operation  in  Section  13 
has  an  aircraft  runway  and  the  operators  regularly  fly 
over  the  WSA. 

The  county  road  to  the  McClelland/Stafford  Ferry, 
immediately  across  the  river  from  the  east  end  of  the 
Stafford  WSA,  is  well  used  during  the  summer.  A 
hayfield  and  home  site  are  also  just  opposite  the  east  end 
of  the  Stafford  WSA,  and  the  sight  and  sound  of  its 
irrigation  system  is  present  throughout  the  summer 
growing  season.  On  the  west  end  of  the  Stafford  WSA, 
solitude  is  reduced  by  nearby  farming  operations. 

Typical  recreational  opportunities  in  the  Stafford  WSA 
include  horseback  riding,  hunting,  hiking,  sightseeing, 
photography  and  shoreline  fishing.  Hunting  is  the  major 
use,  and  usually  involves  vehicles  traveling  along  the 
ridge  tops  of  the  north  boundary.  Travelers  along  the 
Missouri  River  can  find  limited  campsites  along  the 


shorelines  of  the  WSA  and  can  hike  the  coulees  or  enjoy 
the  area  scenery. 

Although  some  opportunities  exist  for  primitive 
recreation,  use  is  limited  in  various  ways.  The  steep 
terrain  channels  use  along  the  river  or  the  finger  ridges, 
while  the  lack  of  screening  vegetation  limits  campsites  to 
the  few  scattered  groves  of  trees  along  the  Missouri 
River.  Rattlesnakes,  lack  of  water  and  difficulty  of 
travel  during  wet  weather  present  hazards  to  the 
wilderness  user. 

This  WSA,  like  almost  all  of  the  Missouri  River  Breaks, 
contains  features  of  scenic  and  historic  value.  Steep 
coulees  and  clay  cliffs  offer  stark  contrast  to  the 
Missouri  River.  Evidence  of  the  area’s  use  by  Indians 
and  homesteaders  can  be  found  in  the  WSA,  and  an  old 
wagon  road  forms  its  eastern  border. 

Woodhawk 

The  Woodhawk  WSA  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  Fergus  County  and  consists  of  8,100 
acres  of  BLM  land.  This  WSA  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sunshine  Spur  Road  and  BLM  land;  on  the  west  by 
Woodhawk  Trail  road,  state  and  BLM  land;  on  the  south 
by  the  Two  Calf  and  DeMars  roads;  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Missouri  River  and  private  land. 

The  WSA  is  compact,  4 miles  long  by  2.5  to  4 miles 
wide,  with  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  perimeter 
about  1.5  to  2 miles.  The  WSA  is  typical  of  broken 
topography  in  the  Missouri  River  Breaks.  The  south 
slopes  are  open  banded  clay  supporting  short  grasses. 
Two-thirds  of  the  WSA  supports  ponderosa  pine, 
juniper,  and  a few  Douglas-fir  trees.  Two  major 
drainages  flow  east-west  into  the  Missouri  River,  leaving 
a deeply  eroded  landform  in  their  wake. 


A cluster  of  reservoirs  that  adversely  affect  natural 
values  are  located  in  the  southern  third  of  the  area  in 
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T23N  R21E,  Sections  25,  26,  and  27.  The  cherry- 
stemmed DeWeese  Ridge  Road,  that  ends  1.5  miles 
inside  the  area's  boundary,  detracts  from  naturalness  in 
the  center  of  the  unit. 

The  manmade  features  inside  the  unit  are  mostly 
associated  with  livestock  grazing.  Boundary 
modifications  would  not  significantly  increase  the 
WSA’s  apparent  naturalness  because  the  manmade 
features  are  dispersed  throughout  the  area. 

The  DeWeese  Ridge  Road,  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
WSA.  is  on  a high,  open  ridge  and  is  heavily  used  during 
the  big  game  hunting  season.  This  road  is  the  only 
access  to  the  central  portion  of  the  area  and  dead  ends  in 
the  middle  of  the  WSA.  This  dead  end  tends  to 
concentrate  both  motorized  and  nonmotorized  users, 
detracting  from  the  wilderness  experience.  Vehicle 
traffic  is  not  the  only  distraction.  Farming  operations  to 
the  south  and  north  are  visible  and  often  audible, 
affecting  the  overall  opportunity  for  solitude  from  the 
high  ridges  and  hilltops. 

Primitive  recreational  possibilities  in  the  unit  consist  of 
rock  climbing  on  the  cliffs  (T23N  R21E,  Sections  13  and 
24),  horseback  riding  on  the  ridgelines  or  main 
drainages,  hiking,  hunting,  and  sightseeing.  Recreation 
users  presently  drive  motorized  vehicles  on  DeWeese 
Ridge  Road  or  on  Sunshine  Spur  Road  located  in  T23N 
R21E,  Sections  1,  2,  11,  and  12.  These  roads  are  also 
used  for  fire  control.  Floaters  use  some  camping  areas 
along  the  river,  even  though  no  potable  water  is  available 
in  the  unit.  Good  campsites  can  also  be  found  along 
DeWeese  Ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  WSA.  Although 
access  is  very  good,  rain  or  snow  can  quickly  seal  off  the 
area,  limiting  the  user  season  to  May-October  in  dry 
conditions.  Hunting  quality  is  restricted  by  the  difficulty 
of  game  retrieval  and  by  fluctuating  game  populations. 
Rattlesnakes  and  the  steep  slopes  provide  hazards  to 
unwary  visitors. 

The  WSA  contains  several  prehistoric  occupation  sites. 
In  historic  times,  woodhawkers  cut  timber  there  to  fuel 
steamboats  on  the  Missouri  River  (hence  the  name  of 
this  area),  and  the  unit  was  probably  traversed  by  Chief 
Joseph’s  Nez  Perce  in  their  attempt  to  escape  to  Canada 
in  1877. 

Cow  Creek  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC) 

The  Cow  Creek  ACEC  is  in  southeastern  Blaine  County. 
Approximately  14,270  acres  are  inside  the  unit. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  area  is  BLM  land,  4,000 
acres  (21%)  of  the  creek  bottom  are  privately  owned. 
Three  tracts  of  state-owned  land  (800  acres)  are  scattered 
along  the  unit’s  border. 


The  Cow  Creek  area  contains  a portion  of  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historic  Trail,  a portion  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Historic  Trail,  the  Cow  Island  Trail,  high  scenic 
quality,  and  important  paleontological  sites.  The  Cow 
Creek  emphasis  area  also  overlaps  portions  of  the 
UMNWSR  and  the  Cow  Creek  WSA. 

A premier  portion  of  the  Nez  Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo) 
National  Historic  Trail  is  in  the  Cow  Creek  area.  This 
portion  has  been  recognized  as  extremely  important  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  runs  through  an  area  that  is 
largely  unchanged  since  the  Nez  Perce  made  their 
famous  journey  in  1877.  It  is  also  an  area  where  an 
extensive  portion  of  this  trail  has  remained  in  federal 
ownership. 

The  ACEC  also  includes  a portion  of  the  regionally 
significant  Cow  Island  Trail.  It  was  the  main  overland 
route  for  carrying  persons  and  goods  from  the  Cow 
Island  Landing  to  Fort  Benton,  when  the  steamboats 
could  not  advance  upstream  due  to  low  water.  The 
scenery  of  the  land  is  still  extremely  similar  to  that 
period  of  time.  This  portion  of  the  trail  is  no  longer  used 
by  vehicle  traffic.  Some  abandoned  outbuildings  still 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trail. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  (the 
Missouri  River)  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cow 
Creek  area. 

The  entire  landscape  is  extremely  dissected  with  steep 
cliffs  and  rock  outcroppings.  Sharp  contrasts  between 
the  creek  bottom  and  overlooking  ridges  are  evident. 
The  topographic  difference  in  the  area  can  range  nearly 
800  vertical  feet  over  distances  less  than  1 mile. 

The  area  has  significant  paleontological  values.  Early 
explorations  (1870s- 1880s)  yielded  many  new  fossils, 
particularly  dinosaurs.  Though  most  were  incomplete 
skeletons,  a dinosaur  (Triceratops)  was  found  in  the 
Eagle  Sandstone  at  the  mouth  of  Cow  Creek. 


Social  and  Economic  Conditions 

Social  Conditions 

Below  is  a discussion  on  social  trends  and  changing 
attitudes  that  affect  BLM  land  management,  followed  by 
a focus  on  the  four  counties  in  which  the  Monument  is 
located  (Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus  and  Phillips)  and 
where  the  majority  of  the  social  effects  are  expected  to 
occur. 

The  last  part  of  this  section  includes  discussions  of 
potentially  affected  groups  and  individuals  for  the 
assessment  of  social  impacts  in  Chapter  4. 
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Social  Trends  and  Attitudes 

This  section  focuses  on  social  trends  and  attitudes  that 
affect  BLM  land  management. 

One  trend  is  the  increasing  popularity  of  BLM  land  for 
recreation.  A comprehensive  report  on  recreation  by 
Cordell  et  al.  (1999)  indicates  demand  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  for  recreation  activities  will  increase 
substantially  by  the  year  2020  with  nonconsumptive 
wildlife  activities,  sightseeing  and  visiting  historic  places 
having  the  greatest  increases.  A related  trend  is  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  history  of  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  western  United  States  such  as  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition.  In  a study  of  visitors  to  the  Fort 
Benton  riverfront  area  (McMahon  2001),  nearly  50%  of 
the  respondents  indicated  they  were  motivated  by  an 
element  of  Lewis  and  Clark  history  to  visit  the  site. 

Another  trend  is  a concern  to  maintain  access  to  BLM 
land  if  access  through  private  land  is  required  to  reach 
the  BLM  land.  In  addition,  the  loss  of  access  to  some 
private  land,  for  the  general  public,  is  putting  more 
pressure  on  BLM  land.  These  changes  are  linked  to  the 
pursuit  of  a quality  recreation  experience  and  occur  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  such  as:  lands  are  purchased  for 

recreation  or  home  sites  and  closed  to  others;  lands  are 
leased  to  outfitters  for  exclusive  use;  and  private  land 
and  roads  are  closed  to  avoid  problems  with  safety,  fire, 
fences,  weeds,  litter  and  open  gates. 

A third  trend  that  is  occurring  in  the  nation  and  Montana 
is  the  aging  of  the  population.  In  2000,  14%  of  the 
population  in  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  Hill  and  Phillips 
Counties  was  65  years  and  over.  In  the  state  as  a whole, 
the  percentage  of  population  65  years  and  over  is 
expected  to  increase  to  25%  in  2025.  The  percentage  of 
people  over  65  is  actually  increasing  more  rapidly  in 
states  like  Montana  because  young  people  are  more 
likely  to  leave  for  advanced  education,  military  service 
and  employment  opportunities  not  available  locally. 

Changes  in  the  management  of  BLM  land  are  just  one 
aspect  of  a broader  debate  on  environmental  and 
resource  management  that  is  occurring  locally,  nationally 
and  globally.  Social  values  for  lands  and  natural 
resources  can  take  many  forms  such  as  commodity, 
amenity,  environmental  quality,  ecological,  recreation, 
and  spiritual  health.  While  the  commodity  interest  has 
been  prevalent  in  the  past,  a study  examining  public 
attitudes  toward  ecosystem  management  in  the  United 
States  found  “generally  favorable  attitudes  toward 
ecosystem  management  (defined  as  maintaining 
ecosystem  health,  protecting  and  restoring  biodiversity 
and  ensuring  sustainability)  among  the  general  public.” 
(Bengston  et  al.  2001) 

In  the  rural  West,  in  places  where  land  use  has  been 
unrestricted,  concern  is  being  expressed  by  some 


individuals  and  groups  regarding  the  control  and 
management  of  BLM  land.  People  with  these  concerns 
feel  that  change  in  BLM  land  management  is  being 
driven  by  government  officials  and  environmental 
advocacy  groups  who  do  not  have  a true  understanding 
of  the  lands  or  the  people  living  nearby  who  depend 
upon  these  lands  for  their  livelihood  and  recreation.  Of 
particular  concern  is  the  loss  of  current  uses  of  the  land 
such  as  livestock  grazing  and  off-highway  vehicle  use. 
People  with  these  concerns  seek  to  balance  what  they 
consider  to  be  “environmental  extremism”  with 
economic  and  human  concerns.  They  may  feel  that  local 
elected  officials,  who  deal  with  their  problems  on  a daily 
basis,  are  better  equipped  to  make  decisions  about  BLM 
land. 

In  some  areas  of  the  rural  West,  particularly  those 
suitable  for  recreation,  ranches  are  being  sold  for 
recreation  uses  or  subdivided  for  homes.  Some 
newcomers  buy  smaller  units  to  farm  or  ranch  but  do  not 
depend  on  an  economic  return  from  the  property.  The 
newcomers  may  have  different  beliefs  and  values  from 
long-time  residents  about  natural  resources  and  how 
public  lands  should  be  managed.  The  increased  contacts 
between  longtime  rural  residents  and  newcomers  may 
challenge  the  existing  way  of  life. 

Social  Study  Area  Counties  and 
Communities 

The  2005  population  of  the  social  study  area  (including 
Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  and  Phillips  Counties)  was 
27,822,  a decrease  of  6%  since  2000.  During  the  decade 
1990  to  2000,  the  study  area  population  grew  less  than 
1%.  The  social  study  area  population  is  projected  to 
grow  very  slightly  (1.5%)  by  2020.  The  area  is  very 
sparsely  settled  with  1.7  persons  per  square  mile 
compared  to  a figure  of  6.2  for  the  state  as  a whole.  The 
population  of  the  social  study  area  is  81%  white  and  17% 
American  Indian.  (The  remaining  2%  includes  Blacks, 
Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders,  and  people  of  two  or  more 
races.)  The  American  Indian  population  is  concentrated 
in  Blaine  County,  which  is  nearly  50%  American  Indian. 
The  median  family  income  in  the  social  study  area  is 
lower  than  for  the  state  ($28,382  versus  $33,024),  and 
the  percentage  of  persons  below  the  poverty  level  is 
higher  (20.6%  versus  14.6%).  All  population  figures  are 
from  the  2000  Census. 

Blaine  County,  located  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  had 
a 2005  population  of  6,629,  a decrease  of  5%  since  2000. 
It  grew  4%  during  the  decade  1990  to  2000  and  is  the 
only  social  study  area  county  that  is  projected  to  grow  by 
2020.  Of  the  social  study  area,  Blaine  County  has  the 
lowest  percentage  of  population  65  and  over,  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  American  Indians.  Chinook,  the 
county  seat,  had  a 2005  population  of  1 ,299,  a decline  of 
6%  since  2000.  Blaine  County  is  home  to  the  larger  part 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation.  Two  reservation 
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communities  are  located  within  50  miles  of  the  Missouri 
River.  These  communities  are  Hays  with  a 2000 
population  of  702,  and  Lodge  Pole  with  a population  of 
214.  In  2002,  Blaine  County  was  home  to  588  farms  and 
ranches.  The  number  of  farms  and  ranches  increased 
14%  during  the  period  1992  to  2002,  while  the  amount 
of  land  in  farms  and  ranches  and  the  average  size  of 
these  operations  decreased  by  3%  and  15%,  respectively 
(USDA  2002).  Farming/ranching  was  the  principal 
occupation  of  70%  of  the  farm/ranch  operators. 

Chouteau  County,  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
social  study  area,  had  a 2005  population  of  5,463,  a 
decrease  of  9%  since  2000,  that  followed  a population 
increase  of  nearly  10%  during  the  decade  1990  to  2000. 
The  county  population  is  expected  to  continue  to 
decrease.  Fort  Benton,  the  county  seat,  is  home  to  the 
BLM  Interpretative  Center  and  the  place  where  many 
floaters  enter  the  Missouri  River.  Fort  Benton  had  a 
2005  population  of  1,475  and  lost  8%  of  its  population 
between  2000  and  2005.  Other  small  communities 
located  close  to  the  Missouri  River  include  Big  Sandy 
with  a 2005  population  of  643.  Big  Sandy  is  close  to 
Coal  Banks  Landing,  one  of  the  few  developed 
recreation  areas  in  the  Monument.  Chouteau  County 
was  home  to  787  farms  and  ranches  in  2002.  The 
number  of  farms,  amount  of  land  in  farms,  and  average 
size  of  the  farms  has  been  relatively  stable  in  the  recent 
past  (USDA  2002).  Farming/ranching  was  the  principal 
occupation  of  85%  of  the  farm/ranch  operators. 

A survey  conducted  for  the  City  of  Fort  Benton  (2002) 
indicated  over  70%  of  the  respondents  thought  it  was  an 
excellent  or  above  average  place  to  live.  Things  people 
liked  best  about  living  in  the  area  included:  safe/low 

crime,  small  size/small  town  feeling,  the  friendly  caring 
people,  the  quiet  and  peacefulness,  the  river,  and  many 
other  attributes  related  to  the  area  and  its  residents.  Lack 
of  job  opportunities  and  a stagnant/weak  economy  were 
two  of  the  main  things  respondents  did  not  like  about 
living  in  the  area.  Bringing  businesses  to  town  and 
creating  jobs  to  attract  young  people  were  two  of  the 
things  respondents  indicated  could  be  done  to  make  Fort 
Benton  a better  place  to  live.  Nearly  75%  of  the 
respondents  had  lived  in  the  area  more  than  10  years. 

Fergus  County,  located  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  had 
a 2005  population  of  11,551.  It  lost  3%  of  its  population 
between  2000  and  2005  and  is  projected  to  continue  to 
lose  population  very  slowly  (with  a decrease  of  less  than 
1 percent  predicted  in  2020).  Fergus  County  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  population  65  and  over  of  the 
social  study  area  counties,  and  the  lowest  percentage  of 
American  Indians.  Lewistown,  the  county  seat,  is  home 
to  the  Monument  Headquarters.  Lewistown  had  a 2005 
population  of  6,099,  a decrease  of  3%  from  2000, 
Winifred,  a ranching  community  located  14  miles  south 
of  the  Missouri  River,  had  a 2004  population  of  150. 
Winifred  is  located  on  the  road  to  Judith  Landing,  one  of 


the  few  developed  recreation  areas  along  the  river.  In 
2002,  Fergus  County  had  830  farms  and  ranches.  The 
number  of  farms,  amount  of  land  in  farms,  and  average 
size  of  the  farms  has  been  relatively  stable  in  the  recent 
past  (USDA  2002).  Farming/ranching  was  the  principal 
occupation  of  69%  of  the  farm/ranch  operators. 

Phillips  County  is  located  north  of  the  river  and  east  of 
Blaine  County.  It  had  a 2005  population  of  4,179,  a 
decline  of  9%  since  2000.  It  lost  over  10%  of  its 
population  during  the  decade  1990  to  2000  due  to  the 
closing  of  gold  mines  in  the  Zortman  and  Landusky 
areas.  The  county  population  is  expected  to  continue  to 
decline  by  over  6 percent  by  2020.  Malta,  the  county 
seat,  had  a 2005  population  of  1,922.  Two 
unincorporated  communities  in  the  Little  Rockies 
Mountains,  Zortman  and  Landusky,  are  located  within 
50  miles  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  2002,  Phillips  County 
was  home  to  489  farms  and  ranches.  The  number  of 
farms  and  ranches  increased  10%  between  1992  and 
2002  while  the  average  size  decreased  4%  (USDA 
2002).  Farming/ranching  was  the  principal  occupation 
of  72%  of  the  farm/ranch  operators. 

Table  3.22  lists  population  and  social  characteristics  for 
the  four  counties  in  the  social  study  area  and  for  the  State 
of  Montana  as  a whole. 

Affected  Groups  and  Individuals 

Discussions  of  affected  groups  and  individuals  are 
included  to  facilitate  the  assessment  of  social  impacts. 
The  following  groups  and  individuals  will  be  discussed: 
ranchers  and  livestock  permittees,  groups  and  individuals 
who  give  a high  priority  to  resource  protection, 
recreationists,  and  groups  and  individuals  who  give  a 
high  priority  to  resource  use,  residents  of  small 
communities  located  near  the  Monument,  and  American 
Indians.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  groups  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  and  examples  of  households  fitting 
into  several  categories  are  likely  to  be  present.  This 
section  is  based  predominately  on  the  information 
collected  during  the  scoping  process,  information 
gathered  during  past  planning  efforts  and  available 
research. 

Most  scoping  respondents  indicated  the  Missouri  Breaks 
are  a very  special  place  to  them  and  are  important  to 
their  quality  of  life.  Among  the  things  they  cited  that 
makes  this  place  a special  and  unique  area  are  its 
geology,  the  opportunities  for  quiet  and  solitude,  the 
history  of  the  land,  generational  ties  to  the  land,  and  the 
abundant  plants  and  animals.  Although  the  commenters 
had  many  different  relationships  to  the  Breaks,  there 
were  more  commonalities  than  differences  on  why  this 
area  is  considered  special.  Eisenhauer,  et  al  (2000),  who 
studied  sense  of  place  related  to  public  land  management 
concluded,  “The  primary  reasons  why  places  on  public 
lands  are  regarded  as  special  are  because  of  the 
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environmental  features  of  a place  or  because  of 
interactions  with  significant  others  at  the  locale.”  He 
also  adds,  “Emotional  attachments  to  place  represent  a 
unique  sense  of  place,  one  that  involves  unusually  strong 
sentiments  about  places  and  heightened  concerns  about 
their  management.” 

Ranchers  and  Livestock  Permittees 

Ranching  is  an  important  part  of  the  history,  culture  and 
economy  of  the  study  area.  In  2002  there  were  2,694 
farms  and  ranches  in  the  social  study  area,  and 
farming/ranching  was  the  principal  occupation  of  75%  of 
these  operators. 

Gentner  and  Tanaka  (2002)  provide  a comprehensive 
classification  of  public  land  grazing  permittees.  One 
group,  identified  as  “dependent  family  rancher,”  had  the 
highest  dependence  on  ranch  income  and  lowest 
diversification  into  other  income  sources.  Gentner  and 
Tanaka  found  that  these  ranchers  highly  “valued  family 
tradition,  ranching  as  a good  way  to  raise  a family,  living 
closer  to  friends  and  family,  and  the  desire  to  pass  the 
ranch  on  to  children.”  Monument  ranchers  value  this 
area  for  the  above  reasons  as  well  as  the  grazing 
opportunities,  recreation,  and  the  wild  characteristics  of 
the  region.  Ranchers  indicate  keeping  roads  open  is  very 


important  to  them  because  they  use  these  roads  for 
family  recreation  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  picnicking, 
sightseeing,  etc.,  and  to  reduce  the  time  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another  in  the  sparsely  settled  area  in  and  around 
the  Monument. 

There  are  many  challenges  facing  ranchers  today 
including  changes  in  federal  regulations,  economic 
issues,  weather,  commodity  prices,  operating  expenses, 
estate  planning,  financial  and  business  planning,  varying 
goals  of  family  members  in  the  business,  trends  in 
agricultural  practices,  consumer  preference  and  changing 
land  use.  Permittees  may  face  increasingly  stressful 
social  situations  as  they  try  to  balance  their  traditional 
lifestyles  with  demands  from  government  agencies  and 
other  public  users  such  as  recreationists.  The  comments 
received  from  local  ranchers  during  scoping  indicated 
the  BLM  should  maintain  current  management  for  cattle 
grazing  and  access  routes  into  the  Monument.  Other 
issues  of  concern  include  weed  control,  land  acquisition, 
restrictions,  water  rights  issues,  potential  future  policy 
changes  and  maintaining  access  to  private  lands. 
According  to  these  commenters,  the  current  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  maintained  the  area  in  a manner  that  can 
be  appreciated  by  others  just  traveling  through;  these 
farmers  and  ranchers  would  never  waste  their  resource 
because  it  would  mean  an  end  to  a valued  way  of  life. 


Table  3.22 

Population  and  Social  Characteristics  for  Counties  in  the  Social  Study  Area  in  2000,  2005 


Blaine 

Chouteau 

Fergus 

Phillips 

4-County 
Study  Area 

State  of 
Montana 

2005  Population 

6,629 

5,463 

11,551 

4,179 

27,822 

935,670 

Change  from  2000-2005 

-5.4% 

-8.5% 

-2.9% 

-9.2% 

-5.6% 

3.7% 

2000  Population 

7,009 

5,970 

11,893 

4,601 

29,473 

902,195 

% Change  from  1990- 
2000 

4.2% 

9.5% 

-1.6% 

-10.9% 

0.2% 

12.9% 

Projection  2020 

7,150 

5,760 

11,820 

4,310 

29,040 

1,085,520 

Change  from  2000-2020 

2.0% 

-3.5% 

-0.6% 

-6.3% 

1.5% 

20.3% 

Persons/Sq.  Mi.  (2000) 

1.7 

1.5 

2.6 

0.9 

1.7 

6.2 

65  and  Over(2000) 

12.9% 

17.5% 

19.9% 

17.6% 

17.0% 

13.4% 

White(2000) 

52.6% 

84.0% 

97.1% 

89.4% 

80.8% 

90.6% 

American  Indian  (2000) 

45.4% 

14.6% 

1.2% 

7.6% 

17.2% 

6.2% 

HS  Grad  (2000) 
Median  Household 

78.7% 

87.1% 

86.3% 

82.4% 

83.6% 

87.2% 

Income  1999 

$25,247 

$29,150 

$30,409 

$28,702 

$28,382 

$33,024 

Persons  Below 

Poverty  Level(  1999) 

28.1% 

20.5% 

15.4% 

18.3% 

20.6% 

14.6% 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
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According  to  the  scoping  comments: 

Some  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  with  private  land  in 
the  Monument  are  fourth  generation  farmers  and 
ranchers , and  many  others  have  lived  in  the  area  the 
majority  of  their  lives.  One  family  has  lived  and  grazed 
cattle  along  the  Missouri  River  since  1913.  Their 
children  have  learned  to  swim  and  fish  in  the  river,  and 
have  been  taught  to  love  and  care  for  the  land.  The 
proposed  management  plan  will  impact  these  people’s 
abilit}'  to  make  a living,  thereby  destroying  the  ranching 
culture  of  the  area.  The  road  closures  will  also  preclude 
them  from  enjoying  their  traditional  family  activities. 
Additionally,  as  the  tax  base  and  tax  revenues  dwindle, 
finding  to  the  local  schools  will  dwindle,  which  will  also 
hinder  these  families’  ability  to  raise  their  children  in 
the  area. 

Our  goal  is  our  long-term  survival  for  our  ranches,  our 
schools,  and  communities.  That  kind  of  stability  is  also 
beneficial  to  the  environment.  If  our  ranches  fail,  that’s 
when  you  see  trophy  homes,  hobby  ranches,  and  possible 
even  subdivisions. 

Groups  and  Individuals  Who  Give  a High  Priority  to 
Resource  Protection 

Many  people  living  within  and  outside  the  study  area, 
along  with  a variety  of  local,  regional  and  national  level 
organizations,  have  shown  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
plan  through  input  received  during  the  scoping  process. 
Many  of  these  comments  focused  on  protecting  wildlife 
and  native  plants;  historical,  archeological, 
paleontological,  geologic  and  cultural  sites;  air  quality 
and  visual  resources.  They  indicated  some  ways  to 
protect  these  features  include  limiting  oil  and  gas 
development,  recreation  infrastructure  and  roads.  They 
want  the  Monument  to  maintain  its  wild,  empty,  quiet 
atmosphere  as  an  alternative  to  the  hectic  lives  most 
people  lead.  These  organizations  indicate  the  condition 
of  Monument  resources  is  important  because  of  wildlife, 
recreation,  education,  scenic,  wilderness,  open  space  and 
spiritual  values,  and  want  these  resources  to  be  available 
in  their  current  condition  for  future  generations.  Many 
indicate  that  this  wildness  will  become  even  more 
valuable  over  time.  They  also  indicate  that  the 
Monument  offers  a high  amenity  area  that  makes  all  of 
the  surrounding  region  a more  pleasant  place  to  live.  It 
improves  the  quality  of  life  for  people  living  in  nearby 
cities  and  the  ability  of  these  cities  to  attract  businesses 
and  retain  a quality  workforce. 

According  to  the  scoping  comments: 

The  management  plan  must  not  permit  development  or 
use  that  destroys  the  protective  purpose  for  which  the 
Monument  was  established.  The  plan  should  be  designed 
to  protect  the  undeveloped  and  wild  nature  of  the  land  in 
the  Monument.  Doing  so  will  enhance  and  perpetuate  the 


area ’s  biological,  geological  and  historical  treasures.  It 
should  be  managed  so  as  to  maintain  the  landscape 
largely  as  it  was  when  the  famous  Lewis  & Clark 
expedition  traveled  the  area  nearly  200  years  ago. 

The  solitude,  and  grandeur,  wildness  and  historic 
significance  are  wonderful  but  in  danger  of  disappearing 
unless  BLM  creates  a comprehensive  and  well  thought 
out  management  plan.  The  wild  and  scenic  stretch 
belongs  to  more  than  just  the  current  generation.  It’s  a 
living  glimpse  into  the  past  for  future  generations. 

Recreationists 

Recreation  is  a component  of  most  lifestyles  in  the  study 
area  and  is  an  important  element  of  the  overall  quality  of 
life  for  many  residents.  In  addition  to  local  recreation 
use,  recreationists  from  all  over  the  United  States  visit 
the  UMNWSR.  Recreationists  are  very  diverse  groups 
of  people,  and  changes  in  recreation  management  can 
affect  the  people  who  engage  in  the  various  activities 
very  differently. 

Some  comments  on  recreation  concerned  the  potential 
loss  of  activities  such  as  driving  OH  Vs  on  roads  and 
trails,  traveling  off  road  to  retrieve  game,  driving  off 
road  to  campsites,  using  motorized  watercraft  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  using  backcountry  airstrips.  Some 
commenters  indicated  that  opportunities  for  these 
activities  are  declining  elsewhere.  For  each  of  these 
activities,  some  commenters  discussed  their  importance 
to  the  lifestyles  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them. 

The  Capital  Trail  Vehicle  Association  (2002),  indicated 
the  OHV  recreation  opportunities  offer  the  following 
types  of  enjoyment  and  rewards  for  its  members:  social 
experience  for  all  types  of  people,  strengthen  family 
relationships,  experience  the  outdoors,  experience  and 
respect  the  natural  environment,  participate  in  a healthy 
and  enjoyable  sport,  experience  a variety  of  opportunities 
and  challenges,  and  escape  from  daily  routines  and 
pressures. 

Scoping  comments  from  OHV  proponents  included: 

Two  years  ago  my  sister  and  / were  able  to  realize  the 
dream  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lewis  and  Clark  as 
they  traveled  past  the  incredible  landscapes  of  the  White 
Cliff  area  on  the  Missouri  River.  We  are  too  old  to 
paddle  a canoe  and  traveling  by  launch  was  our  only 
option.  Please  don’t  take  this  privilege  away  from  older 
and  handicapped  visitors  to  this  beautiful  area. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  continued  reduction 
of  multiple-use,  motorized  access  and  motorized 
recreation  opportunities  on  public  lands  and  feel  that  this 
trend  is  grossly  out  of  step  with  the  needs  of  the  public. 
The  public  lands  were  designated  as  multiple-use  lands. 
Management  for  multiple-use  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  all  citizens  including  motorized  recreationists. 
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Other  commenters,  many  of  them  river  floaters,  focused 
on  maintaining  a primitive,  solitary,  nonmotorized 
Monument  recreation  experience.  Noise  is  a major  issue 
to  many  of  these  users.  Some  mentioned  their  concern 
about  the  loss  of  an  alternative  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  where  the  noise  of  engines  is  all-pervasive,  and  the 
need  to  protect  areas  where  natural  quiet  can  be 
experienced.  Research  confirms  the  importance  of  the 
lack  of  noise  to  recreationists.  According  to  Gramann 
(1999),  “Many  surveys  show  that  quiet,  solitude,  and 
natural  sounds  play  important  roles  in  recreation 
experiences.  Recreation  users  consistently  state  that 
escaping  noise  and  enjoying  the  sounds  of  nature  are 
among  the  important  reasons  they  visit  natural  areas.”  In 
addition,  available  research  indicates  support  for  the 
restorative  effect  of  natural  environments,  that  they  may 
help  foster  inner  peace  and  a renewal  of  mental  energy 
(Hartig  et  al.  1991). 

Scoping  commenters  indicated: 

The  increasing  use  of  motorized  vehicles  in  wild  areas 
( land  and  water)  is  making  it  so  only  the  most  fit  and 
skilled  can  get  beyond  the  motors  to  experience  the  quiet 
and  peaceful  wild.  Places  like  the  Missouri  River  which 
do  not  require  much  skill,  strength,  or  endurance  must 
be  saved  so  the  unskilled,  the  young,  the  old,  and  the 
infirm  and  disabled  can  also  experience  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  wild.  Do  not  deny  them  this  opportunity. 

Keep  motorized  watercraft  out  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
section  of  the  Missouri  River.  I know  the  difference 
between  canoeing  in  a river  that  is  free  from  motorboats 
and  jet  skis,  and  one  that  is  plagued  with  them.  When 
the  river  is  free  of  motorized  traffic,  we  enjoy  the  birds 
and  wildlife,  and  the  experience  is  wonderful.  It  does 
not  take  many  motorboats  to  remove  the  birds  and 
totally  change  the  experience  for  floaters  and  canoeists. 

Groups  and  Individuals  Who  Give  a High  Priority  to 
Resource  Use 

Groups  and  individuals  from  both  inside  and  outside  the 
study  area  have  expressed  concern  about  limitations 
being  put  on  the  availability  of  Monument  lands  for 
commercial  uses  such  as  oil  and  gas  development, 
livestock  grazing  and  river  use.  Maintaining  access  to 
public  and  private  lands  in  the  Monument  is  also  an 
important  issue  to  them  as  is  not  restricting  the  amount 
or  types  of  river  use.  They  indicate  the  Monument  lands 
need  to  be  managed  to  help  the  survival  of  local 
economies  and  communities.  They  are  concerned  that 
Monument  designation  may  increase  financial 
expenditures  for  county  services  such  as  wildland  fire 
suppression  and  search  and  rescue  operations.  These 
concerns  may  be  similar  to  those  expressed  by  ranchers 
and  residents  of  small  communities  located  near  the 
Monument. 


Scoping  comments  indicated: 

Gas  infrastructure  already  exists  and  minor  disturbance 
is  required  for  drilling.  Further  exploration  should  be 
allowed  and  development  on  existing  leases  should 
continue.  I have  seen  firsthand  the  results  of  the  pipeline 
of  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  you  would  have  to  point 
it  out  to  most  people.  An  excellent  job  of  reclamation 
was  accomplished.  As  for  new  drilling,  the  impact  is 
minimal  and  should  continue. 

We  don ’t  want  any  restrictions  that  infringe  on  economic 
opportunities  or  traditional  use  practices  in  the 
Monument.  Maintain  multiple  use.  This  serves  many 
different  interests  and  has  proved  successful  in  the  past. 

Residents  of  Small  Communities  Located  Near  the 
Monument 

Previous  research  on  the  small  communities  located  near 
the  Monument  indicates  residents  feel  these  communities 
are  very  good  places  to  live  with  safe/low  crime  rates, 
small  town  feeling,  friendly  caring  people,  quiet  and 
peacefulness,  good  recreation  opportunities.  However 
many  small  rural  communities,  such  as  Fort  Benton,  Big 
Sandy,  Chinook,  and  Winifred,  are  facing  challenges. 
These  communities  have  continued  to  lose  residents  in 
the  last  decade  or  more.  Residents  are  concerned  about 
preserving  their  current  lifestyles  and  the  economic 
survival  of  their  communities.  This  leads  to  concern 
about  any  government  activity  that  could  affect  the  local 
economy.  Residents  may  feel  that  Monument 
management  is  being  driven  from  the  outside  by 
government  officials  and  environmental  advocacy 
groups  that  have  little  understanding  of  the  local 
lifestyles  and  culture. 

Local  communities  use  the  Monument  for  a variety  of 
activities  that  are  integral  to  their  lifestyles  including 
hunting,  sightseeing,  camping,  and  firewood  cutting. 
The  residents  of  these  communities  were  very  active  in 
the  scoping  process  for  the  Monument  and  discussed  the 
following  concerns:  closing  roads  to  the  Monument  and 
within  the  Monument,  loss  of  economic  opportunities 
such  as  oil  and  gas  development  that  contribute  to  their 
tax  base,  restrictions  on  a variety  of  activities  such  as 
motorized  use  of  the  river,  concerns  about  the  viability  of 
local  ranches,  etc. 

According  to  two  scoping  commenters: 

It  is  absolutely  crucial  that  we  preserve  our  ranching 
communities.  They  are  the  personality  of  the  area.  The 
communities  of  Winifred  and  Fort  Benton — they  are  the 
heart.  They  are  Montana.  If  you  really  look  at  it,  that’s 
really  who  we  are  all  about.  They  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  personality  that  some  of  those  larger 
communities  have  lost. 
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I.  too , as  many  of  you  are,  am  mainly  concerned  about 
road  closures,  emergency  response,  fire  protection, 
hunting  and  grazing,  protection  of  private  property  from 
trespassing,  and  the  right  of  private  landowners  to  use 
their  land  as  currently  done  and,  of  course,  gas 
development. 

American  Indians 

Two  Indian  Reservations  are  located  in  the  social  study 
area.  The  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  located  directly 
northeast  of  the  Monument  in  Blaine  and  Phillips 
Counties,  was  created  in  1888.  The  Rocky  Boy’s 
Reservation,  located  directly  northwest  of  the  Monument 
in  Blaine  and  Hill  Counties,  was  created  in  1916. 
According  to  2000  census  data,  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation  is  home  to  2,790  American  Indians  (Gros 
Ventre  and  Assiniboine  Tribes),  and  the  Rocky  Boy’s 
Reservation  is  home  to  2,578  American  Indians 
(Chippewa-Cree  Tribes). 

Other  American  Indians  who  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  Monument  include  the  following: 

• Blackfeet  (Blackfeet  Tribe),  located  northwest  of  the 
Monument  and  home  to  8,507  American  Indians. 

• Crow  (Crow  Tribe),  located  south  of  the  Monument 
and  home  to  5,274  American  Indians. 

• Flathead  (Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes), 
located  west  of  the  Monument  and  home  to  7,853 
American  Indians. 

• Fort  Peck  (Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes),  located 
east  of  the  Monument  and  home  to  6,931  American 
Indians. 

The  history  of  American  Indian  use  of  the  study  area  is 
summarized  in  the  Cultural  Resources  section  of  this 
chapter  under  Historic  Overview.  The  Upper  Missouri 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Cultural  Resource 
Management  Plan  (Knudson  1992),  indicates  “American 
Indians  have  continued  to  use  areas  of  the  Missouri 
Breaks  for  traditional  religious  and  other  cultural 
purposes.”  According  to  Deaver  (1986)  the  following 
types  of  traditional  contemporary  religious  sites  may  be 
identifiable  in  the  Monument:  vision  quest  sites, 
monumental/anthropomorphic/zoomorphic  rock  features, 
rock  art  sites,  burials,  habitation  sites  and  dance  grounds. 
Plant  gathering  for  religious/ceremonial  purposes,  and 
hunting  also  occur  in  the  Monument.  Consultation  with 
the  various  tribes  indicates  that  they  attach  value  to  the 
Monument  and  use  certain  areas  for  religious  and 
cultural  purposes,  but  it  has  not  resulted  in  a long  list  of 
discrete  areas  used  for  traditional  purposes. 

The  Monument  is  seen  by  members  of  different  tribes  as 
a place  for  hunting,  fishing,  sightseeing,  honoring 


ancestral  ties,  commemorating  the  past  and  gathering 
traditional  medicine-plants  such  as  sage  and  Missouri 
River  willows  for  sweat  lodges.  Concerns  include 
management  of  cultural  properties,  and  restrictions  such 
as  closing  roads  to  motorized  travel.  (Hays  Public 
Meeting,  2006  and  tribal  consultation  notes,  2006) 

According  to  two  scoping  commenters: 

I am  a tribal  member  and  so  is  my  husband.  I have  gone 
down  to  the  tribal  office  and  I have  visited  with  the 
tribal  members  and  asked  them  what  their  thoughts  are 
and  their  relationship  to  the  land  that’s  within  the 
Monument.  They  have  told  me  that  they  have  hunted 
and  fished  and  they  have  ancestral  ties  to  that  land. 

We  do  traditional  medicine-plant  gathering.  We  go 
down  and  collect  sage  and  a lot  of  traditional  medicines 
that  we  use.  The  ones  that  run  the  sweat  lodges  really 
like  the  Missouri  River  willows  because  they  get  good 
size  and  are  the  best  construction  material  for  building 
a sweat  lodge. 

Environmental  Justice 

Executive  Order  12898,  Environmental  Justice,  requires 
each  federal  agency  to  identify  and  address  the  “.  . . 
disproportionately  high  and  adverse  human  health  or 
environmental  effects  of  its  programs,  policies,  and 
activities  on  minority  populations  and  low-income 
populations  . . . .” 

American  Indians  represent  17.2%  of  the  population  in 
the  social  study  area.  This  population  is  concentrated  in 
Blaine  County  whose  population  is  nearly  50% 
American  Indian.  The  median  household  income,  for 
populations  on  the  reservations  discussed  above,  ranges 
from  $21,225  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  to 
$27,044  on  the  Crow  Reservation  (2000  census  data). 
These  figures  compare  to  a statewide  average  of 
$33,024. 

In  1999,  an  average  of  20.6%  of  the  people  living  in  the 
social  study  area  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 
This  compares  to  a State  of  Montana  average  of  14.6%. 
Figures  for  individual  counties  range  from  a low  of 
15.4%  in  Fergus  County  to  a high  of  28.1%  in  Blaine 
County. 

Economic  Conditions 

The  study  area  examined  in  this  section  comprises  five 
counties  in  Montana:  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  Hill, 

and  Phillips.  Although  the  focus  of  the  analysis  is  the 
combined  five-county  area,  supplemental  data  for  each 
county  is  also  provided.  Four  of  the  study  area  counties 
contain  Monument  land  while  the  fifth,  Hill  County,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  regional  economy  affected  by 
activities  in  the  Monument.  In  addition  to  the  county- 
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level  analysis,  the  economies  of  select  cities  and  smaller 
communities,  such  as  Big  Sandy,  Fort  Benton,  Winifred, 
Loma,  Chinook,  Lewistown,  and  Zortman  are  also 
briefly  examined. 

The  five-county  area  was  first  described  by  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  as  they  passed  through  the 
region  on  their  journey  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  earliest  economic  market  activity  began  when  fur 
trappers  entered  the  area,  followed  by  trading  posts  and 
gold  seekers.  The  Missouri  River  was  an  important 
transportation  route  during  that  period,  with  steamboats 
offering  access  to  regional  markets.  The  growth  of 
mining  activity  provided  a market  for  beef,  and 
consequently,  ranching  began  to  flourish  in  the  1860s. 
During  the  1880s,  railroads  were  constructed  in  the  area, 
and  ranchers  and  miners  obtained  cheaper  access  to 
distant  markets.  The  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  was 
passed  in  1909,  resulting  in  the  expansion  of  agriculture 
as  farmers  moved  into  the  region  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low-priced  land.  Wheat  became  an  important  export 
crop. 

Population 

Community  characteristics,  population  characteristics, 
and  population  trends  are  discussed  in  the  Social  section 
of  this  chapter. 

Employment 

Employment  can  be  viewed  as  a key  economic  indicator, 
as  patterns  of  growth  and  decline  in  a region’s 
employment  are  largely  driven  by  economic  cycles  and 
local  economic  activity.  The  period  of  1995  through 
2004  was  one  of  significant  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States,  with  employment  rising  by  over  14%. 
During  the  same  period,  Montana  experienced  faster 
economic  growth  than  the  nation  as  employment 
increased  by  almost  18%.  All  of  the  counties  in  the 
study  area  had  employment  growth  below  the  national 
and  state  growth  rates,  with  two  counties  (Blaine  and 
Phillips)  experiencing  declines.  The  following  section 
summarizes  some  notable  changes  in  study  area 
employment  levels  over  the  period  1995  to  2004. 

Total  employment  in  the  five-county  area  grew  just  over 
3%  during  the  period  of  analysis,  a decrease  from  the 
previous  10-year  period  (1985  to  1994)  when  growth 
was  more  than  6%.  This  increase  in  employment  was 
not  evenly  distributed  across  the  study  area  counties 
(Table  3.23).  At  the  high  end  of  the  growth,  Fergus 
County  gained  631  jobs  (9%),  while  at  the  low  end,  146 
jobs  were  lost  in  Phillips  County  (-5%). 

Examining  employment  patterns  by  sector  provides 
insight  into  which  areas  of  the  economy  are  expanding 
and  which  are  shrinking.  Due  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  employment  classification  system  in  2001,  however, 


it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  compare  employment 
figures  by  sector  before  and  after  2001. 4 This  section, 
therefore,  presents  a picture  of  recent  changes  in 
employment  patterns  from  2001  to  2004  and 
supplements  this  data  with  a brief  overview  of  the  shifts 
in  employment  patterns  from  1991  to  2000. 


Table  3.23 

Change  in  Total  Employment  in  Study  Area 
Counties,  1995  to  2004 

County 

Change  in 
Number  of 
Jobs 

% Change  in 
Employment 

Blaine 

-6 

-0.20% 

Chouteau 

267 

9.23% 

Fergus 

631 

9.12% 

Hill 

69 

0.70% 

Phillips 

-146 

-5.05% 

5-County  Total 

815 

3.19% 

Montana 

89,768 

17.71% 

United  States 

21,108,700 

14.17% 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 

Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information 
System  (REIS),  Table  CA04,  http://www.bea.gov/  bea / 
regional/reis/,  accessed  October  11,  2006. 

Between  1991  and  2000  the  fastest  growing  sectors  in 
the  study  area  were  agricultural  services  and 
construction,  with  both  growing  by  nearly  50%. 
Although  employment  in  agriculture  across  the  U.S.  has 
been  in  long-term  decline  due  to  a steady  improvement 
in  labor  productivity  in  the  agricultural  sector, 
agricultural  employment  in  the  study  area  during  the 
1990s  did  not  follow  this  long-term  trend.  Farm  and 
ranch  employment  increased  in  all  counties  except 
Blaine  and  Phillips  for  a total  gain  of  300  jobs  (Table 
3.24).  While  agriculture  and  construction  had  the  largest 
relative  employment  increases,  the  sector  with  the  largest 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees  was  the  services 
sector  which  added  1,490  jobs.  Employment  growth  in 
the  services  sector  accounted  for  46%  of  all  jobs  added 
in  the  five-county  region  during  the  decade.  Other 
sectors  with  significant  job  increases  were  retail  trade 


4 In  2001,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  introduced  the  North 
American  Industrial  Classification  System  (NAICS),  which 
replaced  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC).  While 
there  are  bridges  to  convert  SIC  to  NAICS,  they  are  not 
completely  accurate  as  additional  employment  categories  were 
included  in  NAICS.  To  avoid  this  discrepancy,  data  from  the 
two  different  classification  systems  are  not  compared  in  this 
analysis. 
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and  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  sector.  The 
largest  job  declines  during  this  period  were  in  mining 
(150  jobs  lost)  and  the  transportation  and  utilities  sector 
(208  jobs  lost).  Government  employment  also  declined 
slightly  due  to  a loss  of  169  military  jobs. 


Table  3.24 

Change  in  Employment  in  the  Five-County  Area, 

1991  to  2000 

% 

Sector 

Change 

Jobs 

Total  Employment 

8.6% 

2,069 

Farm  and  Ranch 

7.6% 

300 

Agricultural  Services  and 
Other 

48.9% 

259 

Mining* 

-44.9% 

-150 

Construction 

47.9% 

395 

Manufacturing  (including 
Forest  Products) 

6.6% 

37 

Transportation  and  Public 
Utilities 

-13.3% 

-208 

Wholesale  Trade 

7.4% 

62 

Retail  Trade 

4.9% 

203 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real 
Estate 

28.1% 

324 

Services* 

29.1% 

1,490 

Government 

-0.2% 

-10 

Federal,  Civilian 

2.9% 

17 

Military 

-40.3% 

-169 

State  and  Local 

4.1% 

142 

* Estimated  for  some  counties  due  to  data  disclosure 
issues  in  some  years. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 

Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information 
System  (REIS),  1969-2000,  CD-ROM,  May  2002. 

The  employment  pattern  shifts  in  the  period  2001  to 
2004  (Table  3.25).  While  farm  employment  was  the 
fastest  growing  sector  during  the  1990s,  it  actually 
declined  slightly  in  all  counties  in  the  study  area  from 
2001  to  2004  (though  not  as  steeply  as  across  the  rest  of 
Montana  and  the  entire  U.S.).  Employment  in  the 
agricultural  services  sector,  however,  increased  in  all 
study  area  counties,  adding  a total  of  109  jobs.  Mining, 
which  declined  in  the  period  1991  to  2000,  experienced 
the  largest  percentage  growth  from  2001  to  2004  with 
employment  rising  by  32%  (44  jobs). 

Services  and  construction  sectors  continued  to  add  the 
most  jobs  to  the  local  economy.  The  services  sector 


provided  239  new  jobs  (3.5%),  while  construction  added 
147  jobs  (12.7%).  This  trend  paralleled  the  national  and 
Montana  State  trends  of  significant  growth  in  these  two 
sectors.  Other  recent  growth  sectors  in  the  study  area 
include  real  estate,  rental  and  leasing  (90  new  jobs), 
government  (68  new  jobs),  and  transportation  and 
warehousing  (64  new  jobs).  Retail  trade  and 
manufacturing  declined  by  approximately  50  jobs  each, 
although  both  were  growth  sectors  during  the  1990s. 

As  the  timeframe  2001  to  2004  is  a relatively  short  time 
period  and  employment  statistics  tend  to  vary  on  an 
annual  basis,  trends  in  this  data  may  not  indicate  a strong 
economic  trend  in  the  study  area.  However,  the  data  at 
both  the  study  area  and  county  level  does  appear  to 
reflect  national  trends  of  growth  in  service  and 
construction  sectors  during  the  beginning  years  of  this 
decade. 

Table  3.26  presents  the  employment  trends  between 
2001  and  2004  for  the  five  individual  counties  in  the 
study  area.  These  figures  in  particular  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution  (i.e.,  not  necessarily  indicating 
strong  economic  trends)  due  to  the  short  time  period  of 
comparison  and  the  smaller  economic  unit  of  analysis. 
Employment  in  Blaine  County  increased  by  68  jobs,  or 
just  over  2%  during  the  period.  The  largest  absolute 
growth  was  in  the  agricultural  services  sector  (71  new 
jobs),  followed  by  the  services  sector  (44  new  jobs). 
Sectors  with  the  largest  declines  in  employment  were 
retail  trade  (26  jobs  lost),  wholesale  trade  (21  jobs  lost), 
and  government  (21  jobs  lost). 

Chouteau  County  experienced  slight  growth  in 
employment,  gaining  only  23  jobs,  or  less  than  1% 
increase.  The  services  and  real  estate  sectors  had  the 
largest  employment  gains  with  39  and  22  additional  jobs, 
respectively.  Chouteau  was  the  only  county  in  the  study 
area  with  a rise  in  manufacturing  jobs;  approximately  1 1 
jobs  were  added  in  this  sector  between  2001  and  2004. 
The  largest  job  losses  during  this  period  were 
experienced  in  the  government  sector  (31  jobs  lost), 
finance  and  insurance  sector  (19  jobs  lost),  retail  trade 
sector  (10  jobs  lost),  and  farm  employment  sector  (9  jobs 
lost). 

Job  growth  in  Fergus  County  from  2001  to  2004  was 
2%,  or  148  additional  jobs.  Similar  to  the  general  pattern 
in  the  study  area,  the  two  sectors  adding  the  most  jobs  in 
the  county  were  services  (147  new  jobs)  and  construction 
(84  new  jobs).  The  government  sector  had  the  largest 
decline  in  jobs  (48  jobs  lost),  followed  by  manufacturing 
(42  jobs  lost).  The  retail  trade  and  information  sectors 
also  experienced  declines  in  employment,  losing  33  and 
1 1 jobs,  respectively. 

Hill  County  had  the  highest  job  growth  of  the  five 
counties,  with  an  increase  of  386  jobs  (over  4%).  The 
largest  percentage  gains  occurred  in  mining  and  utilities. 
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Hill  County  accounted  for  nearly  all  of  the  growth  in  the 
mining  sector  for  the  study  area,  adding  42  jobs  between 
2001  and  2004  (primarily  in  natural  gas).  Hill  County 
was  also  the  only  county  in  the  area  with  an  increase  in 
government  employment,  adding  182  jobs,  or  30%  of  all 
job  growth  in  expanding  sectors.  Further,  it  was  the  only 
county  with  a decline  in  services  sector  jobs,  although 
the  loss  was  less  than  1%  (9  jobs  lost).  Hill  County  was 
similar  to  the  other  counties,  however,  in  experiencing 
job  growth  in  transportation  and  warehousing  (49  new 
jobs),  real  estate  and  leasing  (41  new  jobs),  and 
construction  (32  new  jobs)  sectors. 

Employment  in  Phillips  County  rose  by  over  1%  from 
2001  to  2004  (32  new  jobs).  Construction  and  services 
accounted  for  the  largest  jobs  gains  in  the  county,  with 
both  sectors  adding  approximately  20  jobs.  The 
construction  sector  also  had  the  highest  rate  of  growth  at 
20%  (20  new  jobs),  followed  by  the  wholesale  trade 
sector  at  15%  (14  new  jobs).  The  greatest  job  losses 
were  in  government  (14  jobs  lost)  and  manufacturing  (10 
jobs  lost)  sectors. 

Personal  Income 

Personal  income  is  the  total  amount  of  income  received, 
and  includes  earnings,  transfer  payments,  dividends, 
interest,  and  rent.  It  represents  the  total  amount  of 
income  to  an  individual.  Earnings  represent  the  sum  of 
three  components  of  personal  income:  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  other  labor  income  (includes  employer 
contribution  to  pension  and  profit-sharing,  health  and  life 
insurance,  and  other  non-cash  compensation),  and 
proprietor’s  income.  Earnings  reflect  the  amount  of 
income  that  is  derived  directly  from  work  and  work- 
related  factors. 

Personal  transfer  payments  are  payments  for  which  no 
services  are  performed.  Transfer  payments  are 

comprised  of  government  transfer  payments  to 
individuals,  such  as  retirement  and  disability  insurance 
benefits,  medical  payments  (mainly  Medicare  and 
Medicaid),  income  maintenance  benefits  (such  as  food 
stamps  or  family  assistance),  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  veterans’  benefits,  and  federal  grants  and  loans 
to  students.  These  also  include  payments  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  to  non-profit  institutions 
and  payments  by  businesses  to  individuals  (such  as 
liability  payments  for  personal  injury)  and  non-profit 
institutions  (such  as  corporate  gifts). 

Dividends  consist  of  payments  in  cash  or  other  assets 
(excluding  a corporation’s  own  stock)  made  by 
corporations  located  in  the  U.S.  or  abroad  to  U.S. 
residents.  Interest  is  the  interest  income  (monetary  and 
imputed)  of  individuals  from  all  sources,  while  rental 
income  is  the  net  income  of  persons  from  the  rental  of 
real  property. 


Personal  income  increased  by  more  than  43%  in  the  U.S. 
between  1995  and  2004  before  adjusting  for  inflation. 
Adjustments  are  made  for  inflation  in  order  to  reflect  the 
actual  spending  power  of  income.  After  adjusting  for 
inflation,  U.S.  personal  income  increased  by  almost  16% 
during  this  time  period  (Table  3.27).  In  Montana, 
personal  income  grew  by  almost  51%  before  inflation 
during  the  period.  After  adjusting  for  inflation,  personal 
income  for  the  state  increased  by  close  to  22%. 

As  illustrated  in  Table  3.27,  after  adjusting  for  inflation, 
personal  income  in  the  study  area  counties  increased  by 
almost  22%,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the 
state.  Total  personal  income  rose  despite  a decline  of 
32%  in  farm  proprietor’s  income,  a significant  source  of 
personal  income  for  the  area.  Income  from  wages  and 
salaries  and  from  non-farm  proprietor’s  income 
increased  enough  to  offset  the  large  reductions  in  farm 
income.  However,  increases  in  wage  and  salary  income 
in  the  study  area  were  much  less  than  those  for  the  state 
and  the  nation  (10%  compared  to  27  to  28%).  The  same 
pattern  holds  of  comparatively  less  growth  of  non-farm 
proprietor’s  income  in  the  study  area. 

Despite  relatively  lower  growth  in  labor  and  proprietor’s 
income,  personal  income  in  the  study  area  kept  pace  with 
income  growth  in  the  state  because  of  higher  growth  in 
transfer  payments  (Table  3.27).  Income  from  transfer 
payments  in  the  five-county  study  area  increased  over 
24%  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  compared  to  18%  for 
the  state.  The  income  maintenance  component  of  this 
category  increased  by  over  26%,  whereas  it  only 
increased  by  13%  for  the  state.  In  general,  transfer 
payments  comprised  a larger  portion  of  personal  income 
in  the  study  area  than  in  the  state.  The  proportion  of  all 
transfer  payments  to  personal  income  in  the  five-county 
study  area  stayed  relatively  constant  at  approximately 
20%  from  1995  to  2004,  while  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  state  remained  at  approximately  16%. 

Figure  3.13  illustrates  personal  income  by  source  for  the 
study  area  in  2004. 


Figure  3.13 

Distribution  of  Personal  Income  by  Source 
Five-County  Area,  2004 


□ Per  Capita  Net  Earnings 

■ Per  Capita  Personal 
Current  Transfer  Receipts 

□ Per  Capita  Dividends, 
Interest,  and  Rent 
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Source:  Extrapolated  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System  (REIS),  Tables  CA25fn  and 
CA25Nfn,  http://www.bea.gov/bea/regional/reis/,  accessed  October  12,  2006. 
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Source:  Extrapolated  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System  (REIS),  Tables  CA25fn 
CA25Nfn,  http://www.bea.gov/bea/regional/reis/,  accessed  October  12,  2006. 


Table  3.28  presents  the  comparative  analysis  of  personal 
income  components  for  the  five  counties  individually. 
Chouteau  County  had  the  smallest  increase  in  inflation- 
adjusted  per  capita  income  of  the  five  counties,  while 
Phillips  County  had  the  largest  increase,  despite  a severe 
drop  in  farm  proprietor’s  income.  Farm  proprietor’s 
income  decreased  in  three  of  the  five  counties,  while 
Fergus  and  Blaine  Counties  experienced  increases  in  this 
component.  Fergus  County  also  had  higher  growth  in 
non-farm  proprietor’s  income  relative  to  Montana  and 
the  U.S.  Transfer  payments  in  each  of  the  five  counties 
increased  at  higher  rates  than  both  the  state  and  nation, 
with  those  in  Phillips  County  increasing  by  over  42% 
during  the  period  of  analysis. 

Major  Economic  Sectors 

The  previous  section  focused  on  changes  in  the  study 
area  economy  in  the  past  decade  by  examining  rates  of 
change  in  employment  and  income.  This  part  addresses 
questions  regarding  the  size  and  structure  of  the  state  and 
study  area  economies,  such  as:  What  is  the  economy  of 
Montana  like?  What  are  the  sectors  with  the  largest 
output?  Which  sectors  employ  the  most  people?  Which 
ones  have  the  largest  payments  of  wages  and  salaries  and 
proprietary  income?  Understanding  the  responses  to 
these  questions  will  provide  some  perspective  on  the 
differences  between  the  state  as  a whole  and  the  study 
area. 

State  of  Montana 

Historically,  Montana  has  been  known  for  its  mining  and 
agriculture.  Over  time,  the  state’s  economy  has  evolved 
into  a modern  and  diversified  economy.  Table  3.29 
presents  the  output,  employment,  income,  and  income 
per  job  for  the  state  during  2003  by  the  industrial 
division  under  the  North  American  Industrial 
Classification  System  (NAICS).  Based  on  this  data,  the 
leading  sector  in  terms  of  output  in  Montana  is  the 
services  sector  (24%),  followed  by  the  construction 
sector  (16%)  and  the  manufacturing  sector  (12%).  The 
services  sector  also  provides  the  most  jobs  and  personal 
income  (40%  of  jobs  and  30%  of  income),  followed  by 
the  government  sector  (15%  of  jobs  and  23%  of  income). 
The  highest  paying  jobs  are  in  the  utilities  sector, 
followed  by  mining,  while  income  per  job  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  and  hunting  is  the  lowest. 

In  order  to  present  a clearer  illustration  of  the  economy, 
this  analysis  examines  the  economic  data  in  a more 
disaggregated  form.  Each  economic  sector,  or  NAICS 
division,  shown  in  Table  3.29  is  comprised  of  individual 
industries.  The  industries  in  the  state  economy  were 
ranked  by  the  size  of  their  industrial  output,  employment, 
and  income  to  help  answer  the  questions  regarding  the 
size  and  structure  of  the  Montana  and  study  area 
economies. 


The  real  estate  industry  has  the  highest  output  in 
Montana,  while  petroleum  refining,  a manufacturing 
industry,  has  the  second  largest  output  in  the  state.  This 
industry  requires  a large  capital  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  such  that  a significant  portion  of  the  value  of 
output  is  paid  to  capital.  Petroleum  refining  is  not 
included  in  the  top-ranked  industries  in  terms  of  either 
employment  or  income.  Also,  no  other  manufacturing 
industries  are  included  in  this  or  any  other  rankings. 
Other  top-ranked  industries  in  terms  of  output  are  owner- 
occupied  dwellings,  which  rank  third  in  output,  closely 
followed  by  state  and  local  education,  hospitals,  and  food 
services  and  drinking  places. 

Government  and  services  provide  the  most  jobs  for  the 
Montana  economy.  Three  government  industries  (state 
and  local  education,  state  and  local  government  non- 
education, and  federal  government  non-military)  are 
included  in  the  top  10  industries  when  ranked  by  number 
of  jobs,  with  state  and  local  education  employment 
providing  the  most  jobs  of  any  industry  in  the  state.  All 
government  industries  combined,  including  the  three 
government  industries  cited  above  plus  federal 
government  military,  provide  15%  of  all  Montana  jobs. 
Additionally,  several  service  industries  rank  in  the  top 
five  employment  providers  in  the  state.  Food  and 
drinking  establishments  rank  second,  while  religious 
organizations  rank  third,  and  hospitals  rank  fifth. 

Government  and  services  are  among  the  most  important 
providers  of  income  in  Montana.  Three  of  the  four 
government  industries  rank  in  the  top  five  income 
producers,  with  the  fourth  government  industry  ranking 
ninth.  Health-related  service  industries  are  also 
important  income  providers,  with  hospitals  ranking  third 
and  physician  or  dentist  offices  ranking  fifth.  Other 
industries  providing  more  than  $500  million  in  income 
are  real  estate  and  wholesale  trade  that  rank  sixth  and 
seventh. 

Study  Area 

As  with  the  state,  the  five-county  study  area  has 
historically  been  identified  with  the  agricultural  and 
mining  industries.  However,  based  on  the  size  of  output 
in  2003  (Table  3.30),  the  services  sector  is  the  most 
important  sector  with  21%  of  output.  Agriculture  is  still 
an  important  sector,  accounting  for  18%  of  output. 
Mining,  however,  has  declined  and  is  now  one  of  the 
smallest  sectors  by  this  measure.  The  government 
division  is  now  third  in  terms  of  output  (at  17%,  just 
slightly  smaller  than  the  agricultural  sector),  followed  by 
transportation  and  warehousing  and  retail  trade. 

In  terms  of  jobs,  the  largest  sector  is  again  services, 
which  comprises  one-third  of  all  study  area  employment. 
The  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  hunting  sector 
ranks  second  in  terms  of  employment  (20%  of  jobs), 
followed  by  the  government  sector  (18%  of  jobs).  Other 
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sectors  with  high  employment  are  construction  and  retail 
trade. 

The  economic  contribution  of  the  sectors  differs, 
however,  when  ranked  by  income.  While  the  service 
sector  is  the  top  ranking  sector  in  terms  of  both  output 
and  jobs,  it  falls  to  second  place  when  ranked  by  income. 
Government  provides  the  most  income,  followed  by 
services  and  retail  trade.  The  highest  average  paying 
jobs  are  found  in  the  utilities  sector,  with  mining  a close 
second.  Agriculture  has  the  lowest  average  income 
earned  per  job  in  the  five-county  study  area. 

A more  detailed  analysis  of  economic  data  by  individual 
industry  for  the  study  area  (Tables  3.31,  3.32,  3.33) 
indicates  that  the  two  principal  agricultural  industries, 
grain  farming  and  cattle  ranching,  are  very  important  in 
terms  of  output  and  employment  (ranked  1 and  2, 
respectively  in  terms  of  output  and  1 and  6,  respectively 
in  terms  of  employment),  but  much  less  important  in 
terms  of  income  (ranked  24  and  21  respectively). 
Similar  to  the  state  as  a whole,  the  various  levels  of 
government  provide  important  economic  contributions  to 
the  study  area,  with  three  of  the  four  government 
industries  (all  except  the  military)  ranking  in  the  top 
fifteen  industries  for  output,  employment,  and  income. 
Three  other  important  industries  are  hospitals,  wholesale 
trade,  and  food  services  and  drinking  places,  which  all 
rank  in  the  top  ten  for  each  of  the  three  economic 
measures.  The  economic  data  for  individual  counties  in 
the  study  area  is  located  in  Appendix  W. 

For  Hill  and  Phillips  Counties,  oil  and  gas  extraction  is 
also  an  important  industry  in  terms  of  output,  and  is 
ranked  eighth  in  terms  of  income  for  Phillips  County.  In 
Hill  County,  the  railroad  industry  is  a primary  part  of  the 
economic  base,  providing  the  most  output  and  income 
and  ranking  seventh  in  jobs. 

Reflecting  the  small  size  of  the  manufacturing  sector,  no 
individual  manufacturing  industries  appear  in  any  of  the 
top  rankings,  apart  from  soft  drink  and  ice  manufacturing 
in  Fergus  County  which  ranks  seventh  in  industry  output 
but  much  lower  in  income  and  employment.  Most  of  the 
local  manufacturing  serves  local  markets.  The  prepared 
feeds  and  meat  packing  industries  serve  the  ranching 
industry;  newspapers  and  commercial  printing  serve 
households  and  small  businesses;  and  sheet  metal  work 
serves  a variety  of  local  businesses. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  also  a major  industry  in  the  study 
area  that  is  not  included  in  the  SIC  or  NAICS 
classification  systems.  Travel  and  tourism  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  an  “industry,”  but  it  is  not  defined  as  such 
in  economic  statistics.  Rather,  travel  and  tourism 
spending  is  distributed  across  many  other  industries, 
primarily  in  the  services  sector.  Measuring  the  economic 
importance  of  tourism,  therefore,  requires  using  indirect 
methods.  Typically,  this  is  done  by  identifying  the 


patterns  of  expenditures  by  travelers  and  tourists, 
estimating  how  many  visited  an  area,  and  multiplying  the 
expenditure  patterns  by  the  number  of  visits  to  get  an 
estimate  of  the  direct  effect  on  industries  where  the 
expenditures  are  made. 

This  method  was  used  by  the  University  of  Montana’s 
Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research  (ITRR)  to 
estimate  the  economic  importance  of  non-resident  travel 
in  Montana.  Their  study  estimated  that  10. 1 million  non- 
residents visited  Montana  in  2005,  a figure  roughly  10 
times  the  state’s  residential  population.5 6 7 8 9  Furthermore, 
ITRR  estimates  that  non-resident  travel  in  Montana 
contributes  12%  of  labor  income  in  the  state  within  the 
basic  industries,  and  represents  the  fourth  largest 
industry  following  federal  civilian  workers  (23%), 
transportation  (16%),  and  selected  manufacturing 
(13%).6  For  non-resident  visitors  to  Blaine,  Hill, 
Chouteau,  and  Fergus  Counties,  an  area  commonly 
referred  to  as  Russell  Country,  roughly  80%  of  their 
expenditure  in  Montana  is  for  gas,  restaurants,  retail,  and 
hotels  (Table  3. 34). 7 According  to  ITRR’s  analyses, 
about  7.5%  of  total  employment  in  Montana  is  directly 
and  indirectly  related  to  non-resident  travel  and  tourism. * 
For  the  five-county  area,  7.5%  of  total  employment 
would  represent  about  1,983  jobs.  As  this  figure  only 
includes  non-resident  tourism,  total  tourism  in  the  study 
area  may  account  for  a larger  proportion  of  jobs. 

Outdoor  activities  comprise  a large  portion  of  the  study 
area’s  tourism  economy  with  hunting,  fishing,  and 
boating  the  Missouri  River  being  the  most  common 
outdoor  pursuits.  Annual  tourism  expenditures  related  to 
these  outdoor  opportunities  are  estimated  below  to 
indicate  their  relative  importance  to  the  local  economy. 
To  estimate  these  expenditures,  BLM  boater  registration 
data  and  MFWP  hunting  and  angling  data  were 
combined  with  expenditure  data  from  the  ITRR  and 
MFWP. 

Based  on  the  available  data,  hunting  appears  to  be  the 
largest  economic  contributor  among  outdoor  tourism 
activities  in  the  study  area.  According  to  2005  MFWP 
data4,  hunting  for  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  pronghorn 

5 Norma  Nickerson  and  Chrissy  Oschell,  Institute  for  Tourism 
and  Recreation  Research,  University  of  Montana,  September 
2006,  2001/2005  Nonresident  Comparison:  Visitor  Profile. 

6 Norma  Nickerson,  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation 
Research,  University  of  Montana,  2005  State  of  Travel  Industry 
in  Montana. 

7 Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research,  University  of 
Montana,  March  2004,  Niche  News:  Russell  Country  Travel 
Region  Visitor  Characteristics. 

8 Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research,  University  of 
Montana,  March  2004,  Niche  News:  Russell  Country;  Institute 
for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research,  University  of  Montana, 
December  2006,  The  Economic  Review  of  the  Travel  Industry 
in  Montana:  2006  Biennial  Edition. 

92005  MFWP  harvest  reports  accessed  at: 
http://fwp.mt.gov/hunting/planahunt/harvestreports.html. 
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antelope,  big  horn  sheep,  and  upland  birds  resulted  in 
148,418  Montana  resident  hunter  days  and  40,418  non- 
resident hunter  days  in  the  study  area.10  Multiplying 
these  hunting  use  estimates  by  MFWP  average  daily 
expenditure  data"  specific  to  target  species  and 
residency  indicates  that  hunting  expenditures  in  the  study 
area  total  approximately  $18.8  million,  of  which  $10.4 
million  are  non-resident  expenditures  and  $8.4  million 
are  resident  expenditures.  These  figures  may  be  slightly 
inflated  as  some  portion  of  average  daily  expenditure 
may  be  spent  outside  of  the  study  area,  and  some  of  the 
resident  hunter  days  are  likely  by  study  area  residents 
who  should  not  be  included  as  tourists. 

Boating  the  Missouri  River  through  the  Monument  is 
another  area  attraction.  According  to  BLM  boater 
registration  data  collected  May  through  September,  there 
are  approximately  6,000  people  boating  the  river  each 
summer,  of  which  1,700  are  with  a commercial  guide. 
Conversations  with  local  outfitters  as  well  as  ITRR 
nonresident  expenditure  profiles  indicate  that  the  average 
guided  trip  costs  approximately  $800  per  person  while  an 
unguided  trip  costs  approximately  $390  per  person. 
When  coupled  with  the  BLM  boater  registration  data, 
these  estimates  imply  over  $3  million  in  expenditures  in 
the  study  area  related  to  boating  the  Missouri  River. 

Regarding  angling,  with  the  exception  of  the  Missouri 
River  the  study  area  provides  very  few  ‘destination’  class 
angling  opportunities.12  Data  from  MFWP  provide 
estimates  of  the  number  of  summer  and  annual  angler 
days  by  residents  and  non-residents  on  the  Missouri 
River  as  well  as  on  local  streams.13  MFWP  also 
estimates  the  average  daily  expenditures  for  resident  and 


10  This  figure  includes  all  hunting  estimates  in  MFWP  hunting 
districts  405,  411,  412,  417,  420,  426,  447,  471,  473,  480,  482, 
600,  610,  611,  620,  621,  622,  680,  and  690  as  well  as  upland 
game  bird  hunting  areas  in  each  of  the  five  counties.  For 
districts  extending  past  study  area  boundaries,  expenditure 
estimates  were  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  the  district 
acreage  within  the  study  area. 

11  Expenditure  estimates  provided  by  Rob  Brooks,  MFWP. 

Estimates  include  gas,  food,  lodging,  guide  fees,  transportation 
fare,  and  miscellaneous  trip  expenses  but  do  not  include 
durable  goods  or  license  fees.  Estimates  were  based  on  the 
following  studies  (updated  to  2005  dollars):  The  Net  Economic 
Value  of  Elk  Hunting  in  Montana,  1988;  The  Net  Economic 
Value  of  Deer  Hunting  in  Montana,  1988;  The  Net  Economic 
Value  of  Antelope  Hunting  in  Montana,  1988;  A Contingent 
Valuation  Assessment  of  Upland  Game  Bird  Hunting  - Hunter 
Attitudes  and  Economic  Benefits,  1992;  A Contingent 

Valuation  Assessment  of  Black  Bear  Hunting,  Hunter 
Attitudes  and  Economic  Benefits,  1993;  A Contingent 

Valuation  Assessment  of  Moose,  Bighorn  Sheep  and  Mountain 
Goat  Hunting  - Hunter  Attitudes  and  Economic  Benefits,  1996. 

12  Personal  communication  with  Gail  Fisher,  Russell  Country 
Tourism,  April,  4,  2007. 

13  MFWP,  2005,  Montana  Statewide  Angling  Pressure, 
http://fwp.mt.gov/fishing/management/default.html. 


non-resident  anglers.14  To  estimate  total  tourism 
expenditures  associated  with  angling,  several 
assumptions  were  made.  First,  it  is  assumed  that  angling 
on  local  streams  is  primarily  done  by  study  area 
residents,  so  such  use  estimates  are  excluded  from  the 
expenditure  analysis.  Also,  as  the  BLM  boater 

registration  figures  for  the  Missouri  River  account  for 
anglers  as  well,  expenditures  associated  with  angling  on 
the  Missouri  River  during  the  summer  are  excluded  from 
the  analysis  to  prevent  double  counting.  The  remaining 
6,870  Missouri  River  anglers  are  all  Montana  residents 
and  spend  an  estimated  $630,000  in  the  study  area.  As 
some  resident  anglers  are  from  within  the  study  area  (and 
therefore  do  not  represent  additional  area  spending),  this 
angling  tourism  expenditure  figure  may  be  biased 
upwards. 

Overall,  the  estimated  expenditures  on  hunting,  boating, 
and  angling  total  $22.4  million.  Including  a multiplier 
effect  that  indicates  the  total  effect  of  these  expenditures 
rippling  through  the  local  economy,  these  three  outdoor 
tourism  attractions  are  estimated  to  account  for 
approximately  1%  to  2%  of  local  economic  output  and 
2%  to  3%  of  local  jobs.  These  three  activities,  however, 
do  not  represent  all  of  the  tourism  in  the  study  area  as 
wildlife  viewing,  historical  tourism,  and  pass-through 
tourism  are  all  contributors. 

Output  Multipliers 

Output  multipliers  measure  the  round-by-round  effects  of 
money  coming  into  the  study  area.  For  example,  when 
the  ranching  sector  is  marketing  cattle  and  the  cattle  are 
exported  from  the  study  area,  the  money  from  this  sale 
enters  the  area’s  economy.  This  is  called  the  direct 
effect  of  selling  cattle  for  export.  The  ranching  sector 
also  buys  goods  and  services  from  other  sectors  within 
the  local  economy.  This  is  called  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  export.  That  is,  these  sectors,  while  not  directly 
exporting  cattle,  are  supplying  the  ranching  sector  with 
goods  and  services.  Through  these  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  the  export,  households  receive  income  from 
wages,  salaries,  proprietary  income,  interest,  rents,  etc. 
Some  of  this  household  income  is  spent  within  the  study 
area.  This  is  called  the  induced  effect  of  the  export. 

A multiplier  is  calculated  by  adding  the  direct,  indirect, 
and  induced  effects  together  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the 
direct  effect.  Multipliers  are  typically  numbers  like  1.5. 
This  number  is  interpreted  as  the  sum  of  the  direct  effect 
being  the  1 and  the  indirect  and  induced  effects  being  the 
0.5.  This  means  that  for  every  dollar  of  export  from  the 
sector,  the  multiplier  produces  an  additional  output  in  the 


14  Provided  by  Rob  Brooks,  MFWP.  Estimates  include  gas, 
food,  lodging,  guide  fees,  transportation  fare  and  miscellaneous 
trip  expenses  but  do  not  include  durable  goods  or  license  fees. 
Estimates  updated  to  2005  dollars  with  the  CPE  The  Net 
Economic  Value  of  Fishing  in  Montana,  1987. 
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total  economy  of  the  study  area  equal  to  50  cents.  Table 
3.35  presents  output  multipliers  for  selected  sectors  in 
the  study  area  economy. 

The  sectors  displayed  in  Table  3.35  are  selected  to 
represent  the  sectors  most  related  to  Monument  outputs 
and  uses.  Ranching  and  farming  and  oil  and  gas 
production  are  the  primary  sectors  associated  with  the 
Monument  that  produce  products  for  export.  Sectors 
affected  by  the  recreation  and  tourism  associated  with 
the  Monument  are  food  and  beverage  stores,  gasoline 
stations,  general  merchandise  stores,  amusement 
gambling,  and  recreation  (i.e.  recreational  services), 
hotels  and  motels,  and  food  services  and  drinking  places. 
Federal  government  - non-military  is  the  sector  where 
the  BLM  purchases  of  goods  and  services  and  BLM 
payroll  occurs,  and  reflects  money  coming  in  from 
outside  the  study  area  that  has  a multiplier  effect. 

Unemployment 

In  2004,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  U.S.  was  5.5% 
and  that  for  Montana  was  4.3%.  The  rate  for  the  study 
area  fell  between  these  two  rates  at  4.4%  (Table  3.36). 
Fergus  County  had  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
amongst  the  five  counties  analyzed  (4.9%),  while 
Chouteau  County  had  the  lowest  rate  (3.3%). 

Local  Communities 

This  section  portrays  the  economies  of  several 
communities  located  near  the  Monument.  These  are 
Chinook  in  Blaine  County;  Big  Sandy,  Fort  Benton,  and 
Loma  in  Chouteau  County;  Lewistown  and  Winifred  in 
Fergus  County;  and  Zortman  in  Phillips  County.  Table 
3.37  presents  a summary  of  selected  socioeconomic 
indicators  for  these  communities.15 

Chinook 

The  City  of  Chinook  is  located  in  western  Blaine  County 
near  the  Milk  River,  and  is  also  the  county  seat. 
According  to  the  2000  Population  and  Housing  Census, 
the  city  had  a population  of  1,386  with  732  housing  units 
during  that  year  (Table  3.37).  The  per  capita  income  of 
Chinook  residents  was  $16,038  in  1999,  a little  higher 
than  the  per  capita  income  of  $15,303  in  Blaine 
County.16 

A total  of  602  people  were  employed  in  the  city  in  2000 
(Table  3.37).  Table  3.38  presents  the  top  ten  industries 
in  Chinook  by  employment.  Almost  24%  of  the  city’s 

15  Information  on  Zortman  is  not  included,  since  reliable 
socioeconomic  data  on  the  community  is  not  available. 

16  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 

Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System 
(REIS),  Table  CA1-3,  http://www.bea.gov/bea/regional/reis/, 
accessed  October  30,  2006. 


workforce  is  employed  in  the  educational,  health,  and 
social  services  sector,  making  it  the  largest  industry  in 
terms  of  employment.  This  is  followed  by  retail  trade 
and  construction,  employing  over  16%  and  10%  of 
Chinook  residents,  respectively. 

Big  Sandy 

Located  in  northeastern  Chouteau  County  near  the  Bears 
Paw  Mountains,  Big  Sandy  is  one  of  the  “storied  towns 
of  the  Old  West.”  As  presented  in  Table  3.37,  the  town 
had  a population  of  703  in  2000  and  371  housing  units. 
The  per  capita  income  in  the  small  community  of  Big 
Sandy  was  $14,801  in  1999,  compared  with  $21,049  in 
Chouteau  County.17 

Historically,  the  town  was  a ranching  community  and 
freighting  center  for  goods  unloaded  just  south  on  the 
Missouri  River.  However,  when  the  homesteaders  left  in 
financial  stress  around  1919,  the  homestead  acreages 
were  absorbed  by  big  farm  units,  making  Big  Sandy 
primarily  a farming  community.  The  total  employment 
in  the  community  was  304  in  2000  (Table  3.37).  As 
presented  in  Table  3.39,  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing, 
hunting,  and  mining  now  comprise  the  second  largest 
industry  in  the  town,  employing  more  than  15%  of  its 
workforce.  The  largest  sector  in  terms  of  employment  is 
education,  health,  and  social  services,  absorbing  more 
than  33%  of  Big  Sandy’s  workforce.  Another  10%  of 
the  town’s  working  residents  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
entertainment,  recreation,  accommodation,  and  food 
services  industry. 

Fort  Benton 

Fort  Benton,  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Montana,  was 
established  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  River.  The  city  remained  an  important 
trading  post  and  hub  for  travel  throughout  the 
northwestern  United  States  and  Canada  until  the  arrival 
of  the  railroad  in  this  area.  According  to  the  2000 
Population  and  Housing  Census,  the  community  had  a 
population  of  1,594  and  731  housing  units  during  that 
year  (Table  3.37).  The  per  capita  income  in  Fort  Benton 
was  $14,861  in  1999,  lower  than  Chouteau  County’s  per 
capita  income  of  $21, 049. 18 

Table  3.40  presents  the  top  ten  industries  in  Fort  Benton 
by  employment.  Based  on  2000  data,  of  the  665  persons 
employed  in  the  city,  almost  24%  work  in  the 
educational,  health,  and  social  services  industry,  while 


17  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 

Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System 
(REIS),  Table  CA1-3,  http://www.bea.gov/bea/  regional/reis/, 
accessed  October  30,  2006. 

18  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 

Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System 
(REIS),  Table  CA1-3,  http://www.bea.gov/bea/  regional/reis/, 
accessed  October  30,  2006. 
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another  15%  are  associated  with  retail  trade. 
Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  hunting,  and  mining 
employ  almost  11%  of  the  city’s  workforce,  representing 
the  third  largest  sector. 

Loma 

Loma  is  a small  community  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  Chouteau  County  with  a population  of 
92  in  2000  residing  in  47  housing  units  (Table  3.37). 
The  per  capita  income  in  Loma  was  $12,885  in  1999, 
significantly  lower  than  that  in  Chouteau  County 
($21,049). 

As  illustrated  in  Table  3.41,  manufacturing  represents 
the  largest  industry  in  the  community,  employing  seven 
of  the  reported  33  persons  in  the  workforce  in  2000.  The 
second  largest  sector  is  educational,  health,  and  social 
services,  with  six  people  employed.  This  is  followed  by 
the  arts,  entertainment,  recreation,  accommodation,  and 
food  services  industry  with  five  employees. 

Lewistown 

Located  in  Fergus  County,  Lewistown  was  established  as 
a small  trading  post  and  later  also  became  an  agricultural 
community.  Presently,  the  city  is  still  a major  trading 
center  and  also  has  many  large  cattle  ranches  and  wheat 
farms  in  the  area.  In  2000,  the  population  of  Lewistown 
was  5,813,  with  2,868  housing  units  (Table  3.37).  The 
per  capita  income  in  the  city  was  $16,817  in  1999. 

As  presented  in  Table  3.42,  based  on  2000  data,  more 
than  24%  of  the  city’s  2,676  person  workforce  is 
employed  in  the  educational,  health,  and  social  services 
sector.  This  is  followed  by  retail  trade  with  almost  15% 
of  total  employment  and  arts,  entertainment,  recreation, 
accommodation,  and  food  services  absorbing  another 
10%. 

Winifred 

Winifred  is  a small  town  of  156  people  and  85  housing 
units  (Table  3.37)  in  Fergus  County  that  originated 
through  the  establishment  of  a railroad  station.  Like 
much  of  the  area  around  the  Monument,  the  town  is 
historically  tied  to  farming  and  ranching,  and  there  are 
still  many  farms  and  ranches  in  the  area.  The  per  capita 
income  was  $12,600  in  2000. 

Educational,  health,  and  social  services  is  the  largest 
industry  in  Winifred  in  terms  of  employment,  providing 
jobs  to  almost  26%  of  the  85  people  employed  (Table 
3.43).  The  second  and  third  biggest  sectors  are 
agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  hunting,  and  mining;  and 
arts,  entertainment,  recreation,  accommodation,  and  food 
services,  absorbing  21%  and  20%  of  the  town’s  labor 
force,  respectively. 


Zortman 

Zortman  is  a very  small  community  located  in  western 
Phillips  County.  According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Zip 
Codes  Business  Pattern  data  for  2004,  Zortman  had  three 
businesses  in  2004,  a retail  trade  establishment,  an 
accommodation  and  food  services  establishment,  and 
one  business  in  the  ‘other’  sector.  All  of  these  were 
reported  to  employ  one  to  four  people. 

Public  Revenue 

State  Revenue 

Most  states  in  the  U.S.  employ  a three-part  revenue 
structure  that  consists  of  income,  property,  and  sales 
taxes.  Montana,  however,  generates  public  revenue 
through  four  tax  categories  - income,  property,  natural 
resource,  and  “other”  selective  sales  taxes.  While 
Montana  does  not  impose  a comprehensive  sales  tax,  the 
state  does  tax  the  production  and  sales  of  natural 
resources  (i.e.  the  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Production  Tax) 
and  the  sales  of  select  goods  and  services  (i.e.  the 
Cigarette  and  Other  Tobacco  Products  Tax).  In  2005, 
the  State  of  Montana  collected  approximately  $1.31 
billion  in  tax  revenue,  of  which  $810  million  (62%)  were 
generated  from  individual  income  taxes,  $190  million 
(14%)  from  “other”  selected  taxes,  $188  million  (14%) 
from  state  assessed  property  tax,  and  $122  million  (9%) 
from  the  natural  resource  tax.19 

County  Revenue 

In  addition  to  tax  revenues,  Montana’s  county 
governments  receive  funds  from  intergovernmental 
transfers,  licenses  and  permits,  fines  and  forfeitures, 
service  charges,  and  returns  on  public  investments. 
Counties  in  the  state  also  generally  impose  taxes  on 
gasoline,  vehicles,  and  property.  The  gasoline  tax, 
however,  is  not  applied  by  all  Montana  counties,  so  the 
majority  of  county  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  property 
taxes  and  vehicle  fees.20  A property  tax  levy  is 
determined  by  each  county  either  through  local 
government  or  popular  vote,  and  is  expressed  as  a per 
mille  figure,  or  tax  dollars  per  thousand  dollars  of 
property  value.  Table  3.44  below  provides  the  county- 
assessed  property  tax  as  well  as  total  county  revenues  for 
each  county  for  fiscal  year  2004  to  2005.  In  addition  to 
property  taxes  assessed  by  the  county,  property  tax  mill 
levies  are  assessed  for  the  State,  school  districts,  fire 
districts,  and  other  entities.  Total  property  taxes  assessed 
in  2005  in  the  study  area  are  presented  in  Table  3.45. 


19  Montana  Department  of  Revenue,  Biennial  Report  2004- 
2005. 

20  Personal  communication  with  Dan  Dots,  Tax  Policy  and 
Research  Office  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Revenue, 
December  29,  2006. 
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School  District  Funding 

Montana  school  districts  are  funded  through  five 
sources:  state  aid,  local  property  taxes,  county 

distribution  for  retirement  and  transportation,  non-levy 
revenue,  and  federal  monies.  In  the  2003-2004  school 
year,  40%  of  school  funding  in  the  state  was  supplied  by 
state  aid,  45%  was  provided  by  local  and  county  sources, 
and  15%  was  provided  by  federal  sources.21  Table  3.46 
provides  detailed  school  funding  information  for  each  of 
the  five  counties  in  the  study  area.  Total  school 

spending  in  the  study  area  was  just  under  $84.2  million 
in  the  2004  to  2005  school  year,  with  roughly  39%  of 
funding  from  local  and  county  sources,  37%  from  state 
sources,  and  24%  from  federal  sources. 

Relationship  of  BLM  Activities  to  the  Study  Area 
Economy  and  Tax  Revenues 

The  economy  of  the  five-county  study  area  has  many 
links  to  outputs  and  uses  related  to  the  Monument. 
Ranching  is  an  important  segment  of  the  area’s 
economy,  and  the  Monument  land  is  utilized  for  cattle 
grazing.  The  Monument  is  currently  a source  of  natural 
gas  production,  with  the  potential  for  expansion. 
Recreation  activities,  particularly  on  the  wild  and  scenic 
sections  of  the  Missouri  River,  are  important  sources  of 
revenue  for  local  businesses.  Hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
Monument  are  also  important  to  the  local  economy. 
Additionally,  the  BLM  road  system  in  the  Monument 
provides  connectivity  to  other  transportation  corridors  in 
the  area. 

As  discussed  above,  one  of  the  primary  economic  bases 
in  the  five-county  area  is  ranching.  The  production  of 
cattle  in  the  region  typically  involves  utilization  of  both 
private  and  public  resources.  Cattle  grazing  on  public 
range  is  an  important  component  of  the  ranching 
industry.  The  forage  needs  of  the  industry  are  met  with  a 
balance  of  public  grazing  lands,  private  grazing,  and  hay 
production,  supplemented  with  grain.  Current 
production  reflects  the  current  balance  among  these 
sources  of  supply.  Changes  in  the  availability  of  any  of 
the  components  of  nutrient  requirements  would  require 
adjustments  in  the  other  components.  If  the  supply  of 
nutrients  from  the  other  components  is  relatively  fixed, 
either  economically  or  physically,  then  adjustments  in 
herd  size  and  production  will  occur. 

Tourism  is  a growing  source  of  revenue  for  local 
businesses  situated  near  recreation  areas  attractive  to 
visitors.  The  Monument  is  one  such  attraction.  Tourists 
come  to  the  Monument  to  pursue  such  diverse 
recreational  activities  as  camping,  hiking,  big  game 
hunting,  upland  bird  hunting,  angling,  sightseeing,  and 


21  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  August  2005,  “Facts 
About  Montana  Education,”  http://opi.mt.gov/,  accessed  in 
January  2007. 


floating  or  motoring  the  wild  and  scenic  segments  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Recreation  related  to  these  activities 
currently  supports  significant  local  business  income  as 
tourists  often  spend  money  at  local  hotels,  restaurants, 
grocery  stores,  gas  stations,  and  other  retail  and  service 
establishments. 

Additionally,  Monument  tourism  helps  to  support  local 
and  regional  outfitting  services  for  both  river-based 
recreation  and  upland  recreation  and  hunting.  In  2006 
BLM  issued  a total  of  36  Special  Recreation  Permits 
(SRPs)  for  commercial  river  trips,  upland  big  game 
hunting,  upland  tours  and  vending  services  (Table  3.47). 
Nineteen  of  the  businesses  receiving  an  SRP  are 
headquartered  in  the  study  area,  28  are  headquartered  in 
the  state,  and  four  are  out-of-state-businesses. 

Based  on  information  provided  by  local  Missouri  River 
canoe  guide  and  outfitter  businesses,  the  typical  river  trip 
travels  about  50  river  miles  over  a three-  to  four-day 
period  and  with  a standard  group  size  of  six  people.  The 
cost  per  person  for  the  experience  is  between  $625  and 
$725  for  a total  expenditure  of  $3,750  to  $4,350  per  trip. 

Upland  hunting  trips  in  the  region  typically  consist  of  a 
group  of  two  to  four  hunters  over  a five-day  period 
pursuing  deer  or  elk.  Aspects  such  as  type  of  game, 
whether  it  is  bow  or  rifle  hunting,  and  size  of  group 
determine  price,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  typical  hunter 
will  pay  $2,500-$3,000  per  trip  or  $500-$600  per  day. 
Most  upland  outfitters  host  groups  throughout  the 
hunting  season  (September  through  December)  and 
guide  six  to  eight  trips  annually. 

Federal  lands  also  generate  tax  revenues  for  state  and 
local  governments.  The  following  section  summarizes 
the  types  of  taxes  accruing  to  state  and  local 
governments  from  federal  lands,  such  as  the  Monument. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  (PILT) 

Public  lands  held  by  the  federal  government  are  not 
included  in  the  property  tax  base  for  the  counties.  As  a 
result,  counties  forego  tax  revenue  that  they  would  have 
received  if  the  land  were  privately  owned.  To  reimburse 
the  counties  for  these  monies,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  94-565  in  1976  that  allows  compensation  for 
foregone  property  tax  revenues  to  each  county.  This 
compensation.  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  (PILT),  is  the 
payment  made  by  the  federal  government  every  fiscal 
year  to  each  county  in  order  to  offset  lost  property  tax 
revenues  (BLM  2003c).  Recent  payments  made  to  the 
five  counties  in  the  study  are  presented  in  Table  3.48. 
The  amounts  shown  in  the  table  are  those  appropriated 
by  Congress  and  paid  by  the  federal  government  each 
fiscal  year.  The  amounts  actually  appropriated  by 
Congress  are  usually  less  the  amounts  indicated  by  the 
PILT  payment  formulas. 
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The  PILT  payment  per  acre  can  vary  between  counties 
and  between  years  in  the  same  county  for  a number  of 
reasons.  The  PILT  Act  provides  two  formulas  for 
allocating  PILT  money  to  counties.  The  administrator 
uses  both  formulas  to  calculate  the  amount  for  each 
county,  and  the  county  receives  a PILT  payment  based 
on  the  formula  producing  the  higher  amount.  The 
number  of  acres  of  qualified  federal  lands  is  defined  as 
the  entitlement  lands  and  can  change  from  year  to  year 
due  to  land  exchanges  and  purchases.  Prior  fiscal  year 
funds  that  may  be  deducted  from  the  PILT  payment  may 
cause  variation.  These  include  federal  payments  to  local 
governments  under  programs  other  than  PILT  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  such  as  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Fund,  the  National  Forest  Fund,  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  acquired  lands,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  The  governor  of  each  state  must 
report  the  amount  of  these  payments  each  year  to  BLM, 
so  that  they  may  be  deducted  from  the  PILT  payment. 
For  the  study  area,  the  money  received  from  the  federal 
government  represented  about  2%  of  the  revenue 
obtained  from  property  taxes  in  2005. 

Federal  Mineral  Revenue  Disbursements 

In  addition  to  PILT  payments,  the  federal  government 
makes  payments  from  receipts  for  mineral  leases  and 
development.  Mineral  revenues  are  collected  from  two 
types  of  lands  administered  by  the  BLM,  public  domain 
lands  and  Bankhead-Jones  lands,  but  all  mineral 
revenues  collected  from  within  the  Monument  area  are 
from  public  domain  lands. 

Mineral  revenues  on  public  domain  lands  are  distributed 
as  follows:  the  state  receives  50%;  the  Reclamation 

Fund  (managed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation) 
receives  40%;  and  the  remaining  10%  goes  to  the 
General  Fund  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
(Figure  3.14).  Starting  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  2005,  25%  of 
the  disbursement  to  the  State  of  Montana  (or  12.5%  of 
total  royalty  revenue)  is  distributed  to  the  county  of 
production  (Figure  3.14). 


While  production  of  natural  gas  from  the  Monument  is 
currently  not  a large  component  of  the  area  economy, 
production  does  currently  exist  and  there  is  potential  for 
new  production.  Market  conditions  for  natural  gas  are  an 
important  factor  in  production  and  exploration  decisions 
by  producers.  The  cost  of  production  of  natural  gas  does 
not  involve  intensive  local  labor  inputs.  Additionally, 
the  output  gas  is  sold  primarily  outside  the  study  area 
and  the  revenues  from  gas  production  are  paid  largely  to 
firms  outside  the  area.  However,  royalties  and  tax 
revenues  are  a source  of  income  for  all  levels  of 
government.  Table  3.49  shows  for  the  years  2004  to 
2006  the  royalty  value  paid  to  the  federal  government, 
the  amount  of  royalty  disbursed  to  the  State  of  Montana 
and  the  amount  of  royalty  distributed  from  the  State  of 
Montana  to  the  county  of  production. 

Gas  Tax  Roads 

“Gas  tax  roads”  are  a subset  of  county  rural  roads,  and 
can  be  public,  BLM,  or  county  roads  with  unrestricted 
access  that  receive  a portion  of  the  county  fuel  tax 
revenues.  If  the  number  of  miles  of  gas  tax  roads 
increases/decreases,  the  tax  revenue  will 
increase/decrease  proportionately.  Since  access  to  BLM 
portions  of  gas  tax  roads  has  the  potential  to  change  with 
different  management  options  considered  in  plan 
development,  the  miles  of  gas  tax  roads  in  a county 
could  change  between  plan  alternatives.  Table  3.50 
shows  the  amount  of  money  allotted  for  gas  tax  roads  by 
county  for  FY  2005  for  each  of  the  study  area  counties. 

Grazing  Fee  Receipts 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  contains  provisions  that 
permit  the  collection  of  fees  for  grazing  livestock  on 
federal  lands.  In  Montana,  grazing  revenues  are 
allocated  as  follows:  50%  to  county  general  fund  and 
50%  directly  to  the  state  general  fund  (for  use  in  local 
schools).  Table  3.51  presents  the  fiscal  year  2006 
distribution  of  grazing  revenues  by  county  for  the  five 
counties  in  the  study  area. 


Figure  3.14 

Distribution  of  Federal  Mineral  Revenues 
from  Public  Domain  Lands 


10.0% 


40.0% 


Special  Recreation  Permit  Fees 

BLM  issues  Special  Recreation  Permits  for  activities, 
events,  and  groups.  These  include  commercial  uses, 
competitions,  organized  group  activities,  or  social 
gatherings  of  reunions,  religious  groups,  Boy/Girl  Scout 
camps,  etc. 

In  May  2000,  the  BLM  Lewistown  Field  Office  issued  a 
moratorium  on  new  annual  Special  Recreation  Permits 
for  commercially  guided  recreation  trips  on  all  BLM 
lands  and  waters  within  the  Upper  Missouri  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  corridor. 
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Federal  Government  Expenditures 

As  discussed  above,  the  federal  government’s  non- 
military sector  of  the  economy  is  an  important  source  of 
jobs  and  household  income  in  the  five  counties  of  the 


study  area.  BLM  employment  is  included  in  this  sector. 
Changes  in  the  management  of  the  Monument  that  affect 
budgets  may  affect  employment  and  income  in  this 
sector. 


Table  3.27 

Changes  in  Personal  Income  and  Major  Components  of  Personal  Income  in 
the  Five-County  Area,  Montana,  and  the  United  States,  1995  to  2004 

Personal  Income  Component 

Percent  Change  ( after  adjusting  for  inflation) 

5-County  Area 

Montana 

United  States 

Per  Capita  Personal  Income 

21.82% 

21.60% 

15.55% 

Wage  and  Salary  Disbursements 

9.70% 

27.98% 

27.18% 

Proprietor’s  Income 

-2.65% 

51.04% 

46.30% 

Non-Farm  Proprietor’s  Income 

30.94% 

55.16% 

46.73% 

Farm  Proprietor’s  Income 

-31.89% 

18.96% 

37.96% 

Per  Capita  Current  Transfer  Receipts 

24.46% 

18.00% 

19.07% 

Per  Capita  Income  Maintenance 

26.32% 

13.07% 

3.15% 

Per  Capita  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 

-10.35% 

-6.58% 

23.97% 

Per  Capita  Retirement  and  Other* 

25.30% 

19.15% 

21.04% 

Per  Capita  Dividends,  Interest,  and  Rent 

27.46% 

9.17% 

-1.65% 

* This  component  primarily  comprises  retirement  and  disability  insurance  benefit  payments,  medical  payments  (mainly 
Medicare  and  Medicaid),  and  veterans’  benefits. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System  (REIS), 
Table  CA30,  http://www.bea.gov/bea/regional/reis/,  accessed  October  12,  2006. 


Table  3.28 

Changes  in  Personal  Income  and  Major  Components  of 
Personal  Income  in  Study  Area  Counties,  1995  to  2004 


Personal  Income  Component 


Percent  Change  ( after  adjusting  for  inflation) 


Blaine 

Chouteau 

Fergus 

Hill 

Phillips 

Per  Capita  Personal  Income 

24.04% 

2.74% 

27.54% 

23.20% 

27.97% 

Wage  and  Salary  Disbursements 

20.21% 

5.04% 

18.67% 

11.20% 

-20.91% 

Proprietor’s  Income 

30.43% 

-28.06% 

82.02% 

-27.23% 

38.39% 

Non-Farm  Proprietor’s  Income 

29.99% 

30.69% 

66.85% 

5.43% 

10.94% 

Farm  Proprietor’s  Income 

31.65% 

-39.08% 

237.54% 

-47.16% 

-87.82% 

Per  Capita  Current  Transfer  Receipts 

27.61% 

19.03% 

20.24% 

23.95% 

42.18% 

Per  Capita  Income  Maintenance 

10.77% 

31.24% 

29.88% 

31.04% 

28.83% 

Per  Capita  Unemployment  Insurance 
Benefits 

-34.13% 

21.75% 

2.25% 

-14.17% 

-7.80% 

Per  Capita  Retirement  and  Other* 

33.49% 

18.39% 

20.17% 

24.30% 

44.68% 

Per  Capita  Dividends,  Interest,  and 

21.18% 

-4.42% 

7.52% 

59.10% 

45.01% 

Rent 


* This  component  primarily  comprises  retirement  and  disability  insurance  benefit  payments,  medical  payments  (mainly 
Medicare  and  Medicaid),  and  veterans’  benefits. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System  (REIS), 
Table  CA30,  http://www.bea.gov/bea/regional/reis/,  accessed  October  12,  2006. 
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Table  3.29 

Industry  Output,  Employment,  Income,  and  Income  per  Job,  by  NAICS  Division, 

Montana,  2003  (in  2005  dollars) 

Montana 

NAICS  Division 

Output 
(Mill.  $) 

Employment 

(Jobs) 

Income 
(Mill  $) 

Income/ 
Job  ($) 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing,  and  Hunting 

3,004.0 

41,517 

394.3 

9,498 

Mining 

1,678.0 

6,218 

482.5 

77,591 

Utilities 

1,343.8 

2,650 

272.7 

102,919 

Construction 

4,574.4 

45,443 

1,542.4 

33,942 

Manufacturing 

8,699.9 

22,173 

1,063.5 

47,964 

Wholesale  Trade 

1,664.7 

16,615 

709.3 

42,687 

Transportation  and  Warehousing 

2,130.4 

18,862 

814.9 

43,200 

Retail  Trade 

3,473.9 

69,741 

1,645.0 

23,588 

Information 

1,776.4 

8,516 

380.7 

44,704 

Finance  and  Insurance 

2,760.0 

21,237 

805.5 

37,931 

Real  Estate  and  Rental 

4,174.3 

20,470 

656.5 

32,073 

Services 

13,116.7 

241,533 

5,623.6 

23,283 

Professional,  Scientific,  and  Tech.  Services 

2,400.2 

29,692 

1,093.9 

36,843 

Management  of  Companies 

172.3 

1,429 

65.0 

45,461 

Administrative  and  Waste  Services 

1,020.8 

21,849 

417.8 

19,124 

Educational  Services 

200.3 

5,960 

92.9 

15,584 

Health  and  Social  Services 

4,143.3 

58,702 

2,127.2 

36,236 

Arts,  Entertainment,  and  Recreation 

725.4 

16,978 

241.9 

14,247 

Accommodation  and  Food  Services 

2,156.1 

49,192 

663.7 

13,491 

Other  Services 

2,298.3 

57,732 

921.3 

15,958 

Government  and  Non  NAICs 

6,948.5 

91,907 

4,263.2 

46,386 

Totals 

55,345.0 

606,884 

18,654.2 

30,738 

Source:  2003  IMPLAN  data  from  Minnesota  IMPLAN  Group,  Inc. 
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Table  3.30 

Industry  Output,  Employment,  Income,  and  Income  per  Job,  by  NAICS  Division, 
Five-County  Area,  Montana,  2003  (in  2005  dollars) 

5-County  Area 

/VA/GS  Division 

Output 
(Mill.  $) 

Employment 

(Jobs) 

Income 
(Mill  $) 

Income/ 
Job  ($) 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing,  and  Hunting 

338.5 

5,454 

36.1 

6,623 

Mining 

46.0 

155 

11.8 

76,348 

Utilities 

47.6 

96 

10.0 

104,179 

Construction 

131.7 

1,329 

43.7 

32,899 

Manufacturing 

103.9 

495 

14.1 

28,532 

Wholesale  Trade 

56.1 

741 

23.9 

32,245 

Transportation  and  Warehousing 

141.7 

780 

48.9 

62,706 

Retail  Trade 

119.6 

2,317 

56.7 

24,457 

Information 

44.1 

246 

11.0 

44,687 

Finance  and  Insurance 

73.8 

638 

20.2 

31,689 

Real  Estate  and  Rental 

91.3 

556 

16.1 

28,962 

Services 

402.3 

8,851.0 

157.1 

18,838 

Professional,  Scientific,  and  Technical  Services 

42.8 

654 

19.0 

29,082 

Management  of  Companies 

0.3 

3 

0.1 

25,067 

Administrative  and  Waste  Services 

16.0 

400 

5.5 

13,779 

Educational  Services 

5.5 

230 

3.2 

13,762 

Health  and  Social  Services 

138.2 

2,535 

64.2 

25,344 

Arts,  Entertainment,  and  Recreation 

15.6 

359 

5.1 

14,305 

Accommodation  and  Food  Services 

64.8 

1,687 

18.5 

10,963 

Other  Services 

95.7 

2,984 

32.4 

10,848 

Government  and  Non  NAICS 

325.9 

4,782 

195.2 

40,831 

Totals 

1,899.3 

26,439 

635.8 

24,048 

Source:  2003  IMPLAN  data  from  Minnesota  IMPLAN  Group,  Inc. 
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Table  3.31 

Industries  Ranked  by  Total  Industrial  Output 
(Greater  than  $30  Million),  Five-County  Area,  Montana,  2003 
(in  2005  dollars) 

Industry  Group 

Industry  Output 
(Million  $) 

1 

Grain  Farming 

136.700 

2 

Cattle  Ranching  and  Farming 

123.856 

3 

State  and  Local  Government  - Education 

108.343 

4 

Rail  Transportation 

100.968 

5 

Owner-Occupied  Dwellings 

96.021 

6 

Real  Estate 

81.419 

7 

Hospitals 

75.739 

8 

Wholesale  Trade 

56.131 

9 

Food  Services  and  Drinking  Places 

54.703 

10 

State  and  Local  Government  - Non-Education 

48.185 

11 

Federal  Government  - Non-Military 

47.676 

12 

Monetary  Authorities  and  Depository  Credit  Institutions 

47.402 

13 

Automotive  Repair  and  Maintenance,  Except  Car  Washes 

46.842 

14 

All  Other  Crop  Farming 

43.236 

15 

Power  Generation  and  Supply 

41.644 

16 

New  Residential  One-Unit  Structures  - Nonfarm 

40.000 

17 

Other  State  and  Local  Government  Enterprises 

33.009 

18 

Oil  and  Gas  Extraction 

32.769 

Source 

: 2003  IMPLAN  data  from  Minnesota  IMPLAN  Group,  Inc. 

Table  3.32 

Industries  Ranked  by  Total  Employment 

(More  than  350  Jobs),  Five-County  Area,  Montana,  2003 

Industry 

Employment  (Jobs) 

1 

Grain  Farming 

3,164 

2 

State  and  Local  Government  - Education 

2,762 

3 

Food  Services  and  Drinking  Places 

1,408 

4 

Religious  Organizations 

1,395 

5 

State  and  Local  Government  - Non-Education 

1,113 

6 

Cattle  Ranching  and  Farming 

1,063 

7 

Automotive  Repair  and  Maintenance,  Except  Car 

989 

8 

Hospitals 

814 

9 

Social  Assistance,  Except  Child  Day  Care  Services 

778 

10 

Wholesale  Trade 

741 

11 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  Support  Activities 

667 

12 

Federal  Government  - Non-Military 

666 

13 

Food  and  Beverage  Stores 

446 

14 

Real  Estate 

405 

15 

Rail  Transportation 

402 

16 

Motor  Vehicle  and  Parts  Dealers 

362 

Source:  2003  IMPLAN  data  from  Minnesota  IMPLAN  Group,  Inc. 
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Table  3.33 

Industries  Ranked  by  Total  Employee  Compensation  plus  Proprietary 
Income  (Greater  than  $10  Million),  Five-County  Area,  Montana,  2003 

(in  2005  dollars) 

Industry 

Employee  Compensation  plus 
Proprietary  Income 
(Million  $) 

1 

State  and  Local  Government  - Education 

98.281 

2 

Federal  Government  - Non-Military 

47.422 

3 

State  and  Local  Government  - Non-Education 

39.888 

4 

Rail  Transportation 

34.993 

5 

Hospitals 

32.891 

6 

Wholesale  Trade 

23.886 

7 

Food  Services  and  Drinking  Places 

14.677 

8 

Real  Estate 

12.554 

9 

Religious  Organizations 

12.449 

10 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  Support  Activities 

12.058 

11 

Automotive  Repair  and  Maintenance,  Except  Car 

11.907 

12 

Monetary  Authorities  and  Depository  Credit  Institutions 

11.516 

13 

Motor  Vehicle  and  Parts  Dealers 

11.512 

14 

Gasoline  Stations 

11.304 

15 

Food  and  Beverage  Stores 

10.910 

16 

Offices  of  Physicians,  Dentists,  and  Other  Health  Professionals 

10.904 

17 

Commercial  and  Institutional  Buildings 

10.300 

Source:  2003  IMPLAN  data  from  Minnesota  IMPLAN  Group,  Inc. 


Table  3.34 


Distribution  of  Nonresident  Expenditures 
by  Industry 

Of  Tourists  Visiting  Russell  Country 

Industry 

Amount 

Spent 

Gas 

25% 

Restaurant 

20% 

Retail 

19% 

Hotel 

16% 

Grocery 

8% 

Auto  rental/repair 

6% 

Fees/license 

3% 

Outfitter/gear 

2% 

Camping 

1% 

Other 

1% 

Source:  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research, 
University  of  Montana,  March  2004,  Niche  News: 
Russell  Country  Travel  Region  Visitor  Characteristics. 
Document  available  for  viewing  at: 
http://www.itrr.umt.edu/ 


Table  3.35 

IMPLAN  Output  Multipliers 
for  Selected  Industries 
Five-County  Study  Area,  Montana,  2003 

Industry/Sector 

Output 

Multiplier 

Cattle  Ranching  and  Farming 

1.8 

Oil  and  Gas  Extraction 

1.3 

Food  and  Beverage  Stores 

1.4 

Gasoline  Stations 

1.3 

General  Merchandise  Stores 

1.3 

Other  Amusement,  Gambling,  and 
Recreation 

1.4 

Hotels  and  Motels,  Including 

1.3 

Casino  Hotels 

Food  Services  and  Drinking  Places 

1.4 

Federal  Government  - Non- 
Military 

1.4 

Source:  2003  IMPLAN  data  from  Minnesota 

IMPLAN  Group,  Inc. 
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Table  3.36 

Unemployment  Rates  for  the  Five  Study  Area  Counties,  Five-County  Area, 
Montana,  and  the  United  States,  1995  to  2004  (not  seasonally  adjusted) 

Year 

Blaine 

Chouteau 

Fergus 

Hill 

Phillips 

Montana 

5-County 

United 

States 

1995 

9.0 

3.1 

5.7 

5.6 

5.7 

5.4 

5.8 

5.6 

1996 

10.4 

2.8 

5.9 

5.0 

8.9 

5.5 

6.1 

5.4 

1997 

10.2 

2.4 

5.9 

5.4 

6.8 

5.3 

5.9 

4.9 

1998 

9.1 

3.2 

6.4 

6.1 

8.5 

5.6 

6.5 

4.5 

1999 

8.5 

3.2 

5.3 

5.9 

8.0 

5.3 

6.0 

4.2 

2000 

5.4 

3.6 

5.1 

4.9 

4.4 

4.8 

4.8 

4.0 

2001 

4.6 

3.5 

5.1 

4.3 

4.2 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

2002 

5.0 

3.6 

4.7 

4.2 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

5.8 

2003 

4.6 

3.3 

4.7 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

6.0 

2004 

4.5 

3.3 

4.9 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

4.4 

5.5 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  http://www.bls.gov/lau/home.htm,  accessed  October  13, 


2006. 


Table  3.37 

Socioeconomic  Summary 

Selected  Local  Communities  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Monument,  2000 

Socioeconomic 

Indicator 

Local  Communities 

Chinook 

Big  Sandy 

Fort 

Benton 

Loma 

Lewistown 

Winifred 

Population 

1,386 

703 

1,594 

92 

5,813 

156 

Percentage  of 

91.30% 

95.30% 

97.70% 

97.80% 

96.50% 

96.80% 

White  Population 

Housing  Units 

732 

371 

731 

47 

2,868 

85 

Per  Capita  Income* 

$16,038 

$14,801 

$14,861 

$12,885 

$16,817 

$12,600 

Median  Household 

$25,461 

$28,523 

$29,406 

$25,208 

$28,949 

$25,000 

Income* 

Total  Employment 

602 

304 

665 

33 

2,676 

85 

* 1999  data. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  2000. 
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Table  3.38 

Employment  in  Top  Ten  Industries  (NAICS) 
Chinook,  Blaine  County,  Montana,  2000 

Top  Ten  Industries 

Employment 

Number  Percent 

1 

Educational,  Health,  and  Social  Services 

143 

23.75% 

2 

Retail  Trade 

97 

16.11% 

3 

Construction 

62 

10.30% 

4 

Public  Administration 

51 

8.47% 

5 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Rental,  and  Leasing 

50 

8.31% 

6 

Arts,  Entertainment,  Recreation,  Accommodation,  and  Food  Services 

48 

7.97% 

7 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Mining 

48 

7.97% 

8 

Transportation,  Warehousing,  and  Utilities 

35 

5.81% 

9 

Professional,  Scientific,  Management,  Administrative,  and  Waste 
Management  Services 

24 

3.99% 

10 

Other  Services,  Except  Public  Administration 

21 

3.49% 

Total  of  Top  Ten 

579 

96.18% 

Source: 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  2000. 

Table  3.39 

Employment  in  Top  Ten  Industries  (NAICS) 
Big  Sandy,  Chouteau  County,  Montana,  2000 

Top  Ten  Industries 

Number 

Employment 

Percent 

1 

Educational,  Health,  and  Social  Services 

101 

33.22% 

2 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Mining 

47 

15.46% 

3 

Arts,  Entertainment,  Recreation,  Accommodation,  and  Food  Services 

31 

10.20% 

4 

Retail  Trade 

27 

8.88% 

5 

Other  Services,  Except  Public  Administration 

23 

7.57% 

6 

Construction 

19 

6.25% 

7 

Public  Administration 

13 

4.28% 

8 

Transportation,  Warehousing,  and  Utilities 

11 

3.62% 

9 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Rental,  and  Leasing 

9 

2.96% 

10 

Information 

7 

2.30% 

Total  of  Top  Ten 

288 

94.74% 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  2000. 
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Table  3.40 

Employment  in  Top  Ten  Industries  (NAICS) 
Fort  Benton,  Chouteau  County,  Montana,  2000 

Top  Ten  Industries 

Employment 

Number  Percent 

1 

Educational,  Health,  and  Social  Services 

158 

23.76% 

2 

Retail  Trade 

101 

15.19% 

3 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Mining 

73 

10.98% 

4 

Public  Administration 

66 

9.92% 

5 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Rental,  and  Leasing 

54 

8.12% 

6 

Construction 

47 

7.07% 

7 

Arts,  Entertainment,  Recreation,  Accommodation,  and  Food  Services 

46 

6.92% 

8 

Manufacturing 

41 

6.17% 

9 

Other  Services,  Except  Public  Administration 

27 

4.06% 

10 

Professional,  Scientific,  Management,  Administrative,  and  Waste 
Management  Services 

18 

2.71% 

Total  of  Top  Ten 

631 

94.89% 

Source: 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  2000. 

Table  3.41 

Employment  in  Top  Ten  Industries  (NAICS) 
Loma,  Chouteau  County,  Montana,  2000 

Top  Ten  Industries 

Employment 

Number  Percent 

1 

Manufacturing 

1 

21.21% 

2 

Educational,  Health,  and  Social  Services 

6 

18.18% 

3 

Arts,  Entertainment,  Recreation,  Accommodation,  and  Food  Services 

5 

15.15% 

4 

Transportation,  Warehousing,  and  Utilities 

4 

12.12% 

5 

Construction 

4 

12.12% 

6 

Retail  Trade 

3 

9.09% 

7 

Professional,  Scientific,  Management,  Administrative,  and  Waste 
Management  Services 

2 

6.06% 

8 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Mining 

2 

6.06% 

9 

Public  Administration 

0 

0.00% 

10 

Other  Services,  Except  Public  Administration 

0 

0.00% 

Total  of  Top  Ten 

33 

100.00% 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  2000. 
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Table  3.42 

Employment  in  Top  Ten  Industries  (NAICS) 
Lewistown,  Fergus  County,  Montana,  2000 

Top  Ten  Industries 

Employment 
Number  Percent 

1 

Educational,  Health,  and  Social  Services 

643 

24.03% 

2 

Retail  Trade 

392 

14.65% 

3 

Arts,  Entertainment,  Recreation,  Accommodation,  and  Food  Services 

279 

10.43% 

4 

Construction 

257 

9.60% 

5 

Other  Services,  Except  Public  Administration 

224 

8.37% 

6 

Manufacturing 

158 

5.90% 

7 

Public  Administration 

154 

5.75% 

8 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Rental,  and  Leasing 

130 

4.86% 

9 

Transportation,  Warehousing,  and  Utilities 

104 

3.89% 

10 

Information 

92 

3.44% 

Total  of  Top  Ten 

2,433 

90.92% 

Source: 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  2000. 

Table  3.43 

Employment  in  Top  Ten  Industries  (NAICS) 
Winifred,  Fergus  County,  Montana,  2000 

Top  Ten  Industries 

Employment 
Number  Percent 

1 

Educational,  Health,  and  Social  Services 

22 

25.88% 

2 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Mining 

18 

21.18% 

3 

Arts,  Entertainment,  Recreation,  Accommodation,  and  Food  Services 

17 

20.00% 

4 

Transportation,  Warehousing,  and  Utilities 

9 

10.59% 

5 

Construction 

8 

9.41% 

6 

Other  Services,  Except  Public  Administration 

5 

5.88% 

7 

Retail  Trade 

4 

4.71% 

8 

Wholesale  Trade 

2 

2.35% 

9 

Public  Administration 

0 

0.00% 

10 

Professional,  Scientific,  Management,  Administrative,  and  Waste  Management 
Services 

0 

0.00% 

Total  of  Top  Ten 

85 

100.00% 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  2000 
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Table  3.44 

Revenues  to  Counties  in  Five-County  Area,  Fiscal  Year  2004-2005 
(Rounded  to  nearest  $1,000) 

County 

Non  Tax 
Revenues 

Property  Tax 
Revenues 

Total 

Revenues 

Blaine 

$9,611,000 

$1,848,000 

$11,459,000 

Chouteau 

$6,111,000 

$2,483,000 

$8,594,000 

Fergus 

$4,466,000 

$2,357,000 

$6,823,000 

Hill 

$10,588,000 

$3,765,000 

$14,353,000 

Phillips 

$5,546,000 

$1,046,000 

$6,592,000 

Source:  Personal  Communication  with  Local  Government  Center  at  Montana  State  University. 


Table  3.45 

Total  Property  Tax  Levies  and  Vehicle  Revenues  in  Five- 

County  Area,  2005  (Rounded  to  nearest  $1,000) 

County 

Total  Property  Taxes 

Blaine 

$6,535,000 

Chouteau 

$9,355,000 

Fergus 

$11,825,000 

Hill 

$16,649,000 

Phillips 

$7,008,000 

Total 

$51,372,000 

Source:  Montana  Department  of  Revenue,  Biennial  Report 


July  1,  2004  to  June  30,  2006. 


Table  3.46 

Annual  School  Revenues  by  County,  2004-2005 

Revenue 

Source 

Blaine 

Chouteau 

Fergus 

Hill 

Phillips 

Proportion 

Property  Tax 

$1,352,000 

$3,083,000 

$4,502,000 

$4,731,000 

$2,395,000 

19% 

Non  Levy 

$1,578,000 

$904,000 

$1,512,000 

$3,418,000 

$2,414,000 

12% 

County 

$1,305,000 

$745,000 

$1,427,000 

$2,578,000 

$949,000 

8% 

State 

$5,926,000 

$2,813,000 

$7,524,000 

$11,065,000 

$3,905,000 

37% 

Federal 

$6,443,000 

$548,000 

$1,270,000 

$10,564,000 

$1,261,000 

24% 

Total 

$16,604,000 

$8,093,000 

$16,235,000 

$32,356,000 

$10,924,000 

100% 

Source:  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  Trustees  Financial  Summaries  2004-2005. 


Table  3.47 

2006  Special  Recreation  Permits  Issued  for  the  Monument 

Outfitting  and  Vending 

BLM- Authorized  Outfitters 

Services 

and  Vendors 

Commercial  River 

21 

(16  moratorium,  5 one-time) 

Upland  Hunting 

12 

Upland  Tours 

2 

Vending  Services 

1 

Total 

36 
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Table  3.48 

Annual  PILT  Payments  by  County,  2003-2006 

County 

BLM 

Acres 

Total  PILT 
Acres 

PILT 

Payment 

BLM  PILT 
Payment 

Payment/ 

Acre 

Blaine 

2003 

451,385 

452,199 

$356,195 

$355,554 

$0.79 

2004 

451,077 

451,891 

$472,885 

$472,033 

$1.05 

2005 

451,077 

451,891 

$391,394 

$390,689 

$0.87 

2006 

451,077 

451,891 

$332,555 

$331,956 

$0.74 

Chouteau 

2003 

109,408 

155,983 

$205,380 

$144,056 

$1.32 

2004 

109,130 

155,705 

$193,330 

$135,500 

$1.24 

2005 

109,171 

155,746 

$200,794 

$140,748 

$1.29 

2006 

109,171 

155,746 

$191,383 

$134,151 

$1.23 

Fergus 

2003 

345,371 

489,533 

$637,201 

$453,811 

$1.31 

2004 

344,228 

483,796 

$652,162 

$464,023 

$1.35 

2005 

344,228 

483,796 

$666,931 

$474,531 

$1.38 

2006 

344,228 

483,796 

$676,413 

$481,278 

$1.40 

Hill 

2003 

14,132 

47,718 

$64,506 

$19,104 

$1.35 

2004 

14,132 

47,718 

$52,631 

$15,587 

$1.10 

2005 

14,132 

47,718 

$52,370 

$15,510 

$1.10 

2006 

14,132 

47,718 

$23,444 

$6,943 

$0.49 

Phillips 

2003 

1,077,715 

1,377,093 

$261,231 

$20,4440 

$0.19 

2004 

1,077,715 

1,377,093 

$232,000 

$181,564 

$0.17 

2005 

1,077,715 

1,377,093 

$272,491 

$213,252 

$0.20 

2006 

1,077,715 

1,377,099 

$278,672 

$218,088 

$0.20 

Five-County  Area,  MT 

2003  1,998,011 

2,517,932 

$1,524,513 

$1,176,965 

$0.59 

2004 

1,996,282 

2,516,203 

$1,603,008 

$1,268,707 

$0.64 

2005 

1,996,323 

2,516,244 

$1,583,980 

$1,234,729 

$0.63 

2006 

1,996,323 

2,516,250 

$1,502,467 

$1,172,416 

$0.60 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Business  Center  website,  Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  County 


payments  and  acres.  Website  available  for  viewing  at:  http://www.nbc.gov/pilt/search.cfm. 
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Table  3.49 

Federal  Royalty  Disbursements  for  Natural  Gas,  Oil,  and  Coal  Produced  in  Study  Area  Counties 

2004-2006 

County 

Year 

Royalty  Value 
($ 1,000s) 

Disbursement  to 
State  ($ 1,000s) 

Distribution  to 
County 
($l,000’s) 

Blaine 

2004 

$1,197.0 

$598.5 

$149.6 

2005 

$1,726.2 

$863.1 

$215.8 

2006 

$1,677.8 

$838.9 

$209.7 

Chouteau 

2004 

$340.7 

$170.4 

$42.6 

2005 

$320.9 

$160.5 

$40.1 

2006 

$311.4 

$155.7 

$38.9 

Fergus 

2004 

$38.8 

$19.4 

$4.9 

2005 

$17.0 

$8.5 

$2.1 

2006 

$104.2 

$52.1 

$13.0 

Hill 

2004 

$1,197.0 

$598.5 

$149.6 

2005 

$537.1 

$268.6 

$67.1 

2006 

$521.0 

$260.5 

$65.1 

Phillips 

2004 

$5,970.7 

$2,985.4 

$746.3 

2005 

$6,613.5 

$3,306.8 

$826.7 

2006 

$9,249.7 

$4,624.8 

$1,156.2 

Source:  Personal  communication  with  Van  Charleton,  Montana  Department  of  Revenue,  in  October  2006  and 
March  2007.  Note  that  in  FY  2004,  only  12.5%  of  royalty  revenues  to  the  state  were  disbursed  to  Counties, 
while  in  FY  2005  and  FY  2006  25%  of  royalty  revenues  to  the  state  were  disbursed  to  the  Counties. 


Table  3.50 

Gas  Tax  Road  Revenues  by  County,  FY  2005 

Gas  Tax  Road 

Gas  Tax  Road 

County 

Dollars/mile 

Miles 

Revenues 

Blaine 

$11.53 

1,565 

$18,049 

Chouteau 

$14.52 

2,400 

$34,843 

Fergus 

$11.75 

1,658 

$19,477 

Hill* 

$12.46 

1,797 

$22,389 

Phillips 

$12.27 

1,513 

$18,572 

Source:  Personal  communication  with  Jim  O’Hara,  Chouteau  County  Commissioner,  on  October  18,  2006. 
Personal  communication  with  Carl  Sielstad,  Fergus  County  Commissioner,  on  October  19,  2006. 

Personal  communication  with  Richard  Dunbar,  Phillips  County  Commissioner,  on  October  18,  2006. 

Personal  communication  with  Don  Swenson,  Blaine  County  Commissioner,  on  October  16,  2006. 

* Attempts  to  contact  a Hill  County  Commissioner  were  unsuccessful.  The  data  for  Hill  County  is  from  FY  2003 
based  on  personal  communication  with  Hill  County  Road  Supervisor,  Jerry  Otto,  December  4,  2003. 
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Table  3.51 

Distribution  of  Grazing  Fee  Revenues  to  US  and  Counties,  FY  2006 

County 

Grazing  Fee  Receipts 
to  US 

Grazing  Fee  Receipts 
to  State/Counties 

Blaine 

$97,858 

$19,106 

Chouteau 

$14,929 

$10,872 

Fergus 

$90,600 

$16,355 

Hill 

$2,801 

$1,400 

Phillips 

$237,762 

$37,478 

Five-County  Area,  MT 

$443,950 

$85,211 

Source:  Personal  communication  with  William  Volk,  Rangeland  Ecologist,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Montana 


State  Office,  on  October  31,  2006. 
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CHAPTER  4 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


Introduction 

Chapter  4 describes  the  environmental,  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  implementing  the  alternatives 
presented  in  Chapter  2.  The  impacts  were  identified  and 
evaluated  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  resource 
specialists  and  are  presented  here  by  resource  and 
alternative  (Chapter  3 provides  a detailed  description  of 
each  resource).  Impacts  are  quantified,  where  possible, 
in  magnitude,  duration  and  intensity. 

Chapter  4 is  presented  in  five  sections: 

• Analysis  Assumptions  and  Guidelines 

• Impacts  from  the  Alternatives  (including  Impacts 
Common  to  All  Alternatives) 

• Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacts 

• Short-Term  Use  versus  Long-Term  Productivity 

• Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitment  of 
Resources 

The  environmental  impacts  of  the  alternatives  are 
summarized  in  Table  2.42  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2. 

Analysis  Assumptions  and 
Guidelines 

The  assumptions  and  guidelines  used  for  analyzing  the 
impacts  of  each  alternative  are  discussed  below  by 
resource.  Resources  with  no  specific  analysis 
assumptions  and  guidelines  are  not  discussed. 

These  assumptions  provide  the  basis  for  the  cumulative 
impacts  analysis,  which  is  addressed  in  the 
environmental  consequences  for  each  resource  and 
summarized  at  the  end  of  each  section.  The  cumulative 
impacts  assessment  prepared  for  each  resource  accounts 
for  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
actions  that  are  relevant  to  determining  the  significant 
adverse  impacts  of  the  alternatives.  These  actions 
include,  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  reasonable 
foreseeable  development  scenario  for  natural  gas  wells 
including  roads  and  pipelines,  the  foreseeable  visitor  use 
on  the  Missouri  River,  the  future  increase  in  visitor  use 
for  the  uplands,  fire  occurrence,  and  the  many  past 
actions  that  occurred  in  the  Monument;  the  majority  of 
which  are  identified  in  the  affected  environment 
(Chapter  3).  These  actions  include  limited  farming  of 
crops,  water  developments/range  improvements,  natural 
gas  wells,  pipelines,  rights-of-way,  developed  recreation 
sites,  roads,  and  backcountry  airstrips.  Through 


reclamation  efforts  a lot  of  these  actions  no  longer  have 
an  impact  on  the  environment  while  others  have 
reclaimed  naturally  over  time  leaving  little  residual 
effect.  Other  actions  are  still  evident,  such  as  roads,  and 
the  impacts  are  addressed  in  the  environmental 
consequences  sections  for  each  resource,  in  particular  the 
impacts  from  Alternative  A (Current  Management), 
which  identifies  the  present  effects  of  past  actions  to  the 
extent  they  are  relevant  and  useful  for  a comparison  of 
the  alternatives. 

Climate 

The  assessment  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  climate 
change  is  in  its  formative  phase;  therefore,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  know  with  confidence  the  net  impacts  to 
climate.  However,  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
Climate  Change  (IPCC  2007)  recently  stated  that 
“[wjarming  of  the  climate  system  is  unequivocal  . . .” 
and  that  “[m]ost  of  the  observed  increase  in  globally 
average  temperatures  since  the  mid-20th  century  is  very 
likely  due  to  the  observed  increase  in  anthropogenic 
[man-made]  greenhouse  gas  concentrations.” 

The  lack  of  scientific  tools  designed  to  predict  climate 
change  on  regional  or  local  scales  limits  the  ability  to 
quantify  potential  future  impacts.  For  example,  potential 
impacts  to  air  quality  resulting  from  climate  change  are 
likely  to  be  varied.  If  global  climate  change  results  in  a 
warmer  and  drier  climate,  increased  particulate  matter 
could  occur  as  a result  of  increased  windblown  dust  from 
drier  and  less  stable  soils.  Cool  season  plant  species’ 
ranges  could  potentially  move  north  and  due  to  the 
potential  loss  of  habitat,  or  from  competition  from  other 
species  whose  ranges  shift  northward,  the  population  of 
some  animal  species  could  change. 

Many  of  the  models  needed  to  make  effective  decisions 
at  the  local  and  regional  levels  have  not  been  developed. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  exploring  whether 
global  and  regional  climate  modeling  can  be  scaled  to 
the  point  that  it  can  be  used  to  manage  parks  and  refuges 
(GAO-07-863,  2007).  When  further  information  on  the 
impacts  to  climate  change  is  known,  such  information 
would  be  considered  in  the  implementation  of  this  plan 
as  appropriate. 

Cultural  Resources 

The  analysis  of  effects  to  cultural  resources  includes 
several  assumptions.  Regardless  of  which  alternative  is 
selected,  the  BLM  will  comply  with  all  applicable  laws. 
Mitigating  measures  for  resource  protection  would  be 
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applied  to  all  authorized  actions.  Each  alternative  is 
directed  at  protecting  the  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated.  The  approach  to  protection, 
not  the  overall  intent,  is  the  difference  between 
alternatives. 

Federal  undertakings  and  unauthorized  uses  have  the 
potential  to  cause  irreversible  disturbance  and  damage  to 
nonrenewable  cultural  resources.  The  BLM  would 
continue  to  mitigate  impacts  to  cultural  resources  from 
authorized  uses  through  project  abandonment,  redesign, 
and  if  necessary,  data  recovery  investigations  in 
accordance  with  the  BLM  National  Cultural 
Programmatic  Agreement  and  the  Protocol  for  Managing 
Cultural  Resources  on  Land  Administered  by  the  BLM 
in  Montana. 

Without  a 100%  inventory  of  all  BLM  land  in  the 
Monument,  the  exact  number,  kind,  and  variability  of 
cultural  resources  will  be  unknown.  However,  new 
cultural  resources  would  continue  to  be  found  and 
evaluated  for  eligibility  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  as  additional  inventories  are  completed 
for  compliance  projects.  Eligible  cultural  resources 
would  continue  to  be  treated  similarly  and  equally  in 
terms  of  type,  composition,  and  importance,  but  many 
would  continue  to  deteriorate  through  natural  agents, 
unauthorized  public  use,  and  vandalism.  The  BLM 
would  continue  to  consult  with  American  Indian  Tribes 
on  traditional  cultural  properties  and  values  that  are  of 
concern  to  them. 

All  archaeological  resources  will  be  assessed  according 
to  BLM  use  categories.  The  demand  for  use  of  cultural 
resources  is  expected  to  increase  over  the  life  of  the  plan. 
Interest  from  the  general  public  in  historical  tourism  and 
from  American  Indians  for  traditional  uses  is  expected  to 
increase.  The  demand  by  the  academic  community  to 
use  cultural  resources  in  scientific  research  would  be 
expected  to  remain  at  current  levels. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 
caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined  the 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death. 

The  Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for 
Sage  Grouse  in  Montana  (Montana  Sage  Grouse  Work 
Group  2005)  states  that  human  activities,  including 
flushing  birds  during  nesting  and  brood  rearing  by 
mechanical  vehicles,  could  lead  to  mortality  from 


predation,  accidents,  or  other  proximal  causes. 
Disturbance  near  leks  may  disrupt  breeding  and  cause 
birds  to  abandon  traditional  breeding  sites,  or  reduce 
breeding  success  for  that  year.  Disturbance  within 
nesting  areas  may  cause  destruction  or  abandonment  of 
nests;  resulting  in  no  hatch.  These  actions  could 
contribute  to  the  overall  statewide  decline  in  sage-grouse 
populations. 

Sage-grouse  are  susceptible  to  disturbance  during  winter 
roosting  in  severe  weather  and  temperatures.  Canfield  et 
al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by 
human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage, 
while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for 
animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  This  requires  behavior  that  emphasizes  energy 
conservation.  Protection  of  greater  sage-grouse  and 
breeding,  nesting,  and  winter  habitat  could  promote 
sage-grouse  survival. 

Allowing  above-ground  structures  may  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  avoid  these  areas,  reducing  the  available 
habitat  for  this  species.  California  Fish  & Game 
documented  abandonment  of  all  sage-grouse  leks  within 
2.2  kilometers  and  significant  declines  out  to  5 
kilometers  from  placement  of  overhead  power  lines  and 
towers  (Frank  Hall,  pers.  comm.  2002).  This  included 
visual  response  to  towers  which  were  installed  with  anti- 
perch devices  to  prevent  use  by  raptors  for  roosting. 

Continuous  use  by  domestic  livestock  and  wild  ungulates 
might  not  leave  suitable  cover  or  maintain  the  site 
potential  for  seasonal  or  yearlong  habitats  used  by  sage- 
grouse.  Grazing  affects  sagebrush-grassland  habitats 
through  its  direct  effect  on  plants  and  indirect  effects  on 
soil  and  microclimate  (Beck  and  Mitchell  2000). 
Through  literature  review,  Beck  and  Mitchell  identified 
both  positive  and  negative  direct  effects  of  livestock 
grazing  on  sage-grouse  habitat.  Light  to  moderate 
grazing  by  cattle  or  managed  grazing  systems  can 
improve  quantity  and  quality  of  summer  forage,  i.e., 
forbs,  for  sage-grouse.  Heavy  to  severe  overgrazing 
reduces  habitat  quality,  which  may  lead  to  increased  nest 
predation  or  nest  desertion,  or  may  pre-empt  use  of  a site 
by  grouse  altogether  (Beck  and  Mitchell  2000).  Residual 
grass  cover  following  grazing  is  essential  to  maintaining 
the  quality  of  nesting  habitat.  (Montana  Sage  Grouse 
Work  Group  2005). 

Both  burning  and  spraying  can  reduce  or  adversely  alter 
the  composition  of  herbaceous  understory  and  shrub 
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canopy  (Connelly  et  al.  2000,  Wambolt  et  al.  2002). 
Risks  to  sage  from  fire  include  loss  of  sagebrush  canopy 
on  breeding,  brood  rearing,  and  winter  habitats  (Montana 
Sage  Grouse  Work  Group  2005). 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs 

Prairie  dogs  and  many  associated  species  are  impacted 
by  above-ground  structures  used  by  raptors  for  roosting 
and  feeding.  Allowing  above-ground  structures  may 
provide  roosting  structure  for  raptors  which  may  cause 
prairie  dogs  and  some  ground  nesting  and  roosting  birds 
to  avoid  these  areas,  reducing  the  available  habitat  for 
these  specialized  species. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species 

Virtually  all  bird  species  are  susceptible  to  disturbance 
on  nesting  sites  (Jalkotzy  et  al.  1997).  Raptors  are 
susceptible  to  disturbance  while  nesting,  and  may 
abandon  nests  with  eggs  or  chicks  if  the  level  of 
disturbance  is  unacceptable.  Acceptable  disturbance 
varies  by  species,  but  could  cause  the  failure  of  nests, 
reducing  the  productivity  of  species  already  in  decline. 
In  a study  of  ferruginous  hawks,  new  forms  of 
disturbance  caused  desertion  if  sustained.  In  this  study, 
individuals  did  not  habituate  to  human  presence 
(Jalkotzy  et  al.  1997). 

Increased  traffic  into  an  area  may  reduce  security  to 
ground  nesting  species  and  the  nesting  success  of  the 
birds  in  the  immediate  area.  Passerines  are  also  affected 
by  human  disturbances  and  the  avoidance  of  disturbance 
corridors  like  roads  have  been  well  documented 
(Jalkotzy  et  al.  1997).  Allowing  above-ground  structures 
may  cause  some  ground  nesting  and  roosting  birds  to 
avoid  these  areas,  reducing  the  available  habitat  for  these 
specialized  species. 

Ingelfinger  (2001)  found  that  regardless  of  traffic 
volume,  density  of  sagebrush  obligate  passerine  birds  is 
reduced  within  100  meters  of  roads  associated  with 
natural  gas  development.  It  is  likely  that  along  such 
roads,  birds  are  responding  to  noise  and  dust  created  by 
traffic. 

The  short-homed  lizard  and  prairie  rattlesnakes  are 
closely  associated  with  badlands  habitat  and  are  readily 
impacted  by  alteration  of  habitat,  especially  roads  which 
go  into  badlands  (Joel  Nicholson,  pers.  comm.  2000). 
Roads  allow  travel  to  areas  of  unsuitable  habitat  where 
individuals  are  at  greater  risk,  and  use  of  roads  results  in 
road  kills.  The  western  hog-nosed  snake  is  associated 
with  sandy  or  gravel  sites  in  the  badland  and  grassland 
area  and  is  considered  uncommon,  but  very  little  is 
known  about  its  status  in  Montana  as  sightings  are 
uncommon.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  the 
rattlesnake.  Reptiles  seek  roads  for  thermal  cooling  and 
heating,  and  in  doing  so,  these  species  experience 


significant,  chronic  mortality  from  motorized  vehicles. 
Roads  with  moderate  rates  of  motorized  traffic  may 
function  as  population  sinks  for  many  species  of  reptiles, 
resulting  in  reduced  population  sizes  and  increased 
isolation  of  populations  (USFS  2001). 

Black-footed  Ferret 

The  black-footed  ferret  was  listed  as  an  endangered 
species  on  March  11,  1967,  due  to  a variety  of  factors. 
Widespread  poisoning  of  prairie  dogs  and  agricultural 
cultivation  of  their  habitat  drastically  reduced  prairie  dog 
abundance  and  distribution  in  the  last  century.  Sylvatic 
plague,  which  may  have  been  introduced  to  North 
America  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  also  decimated 
prairie  dog  populations,  particularly  in  the  southern 
portions  of  their  range.  The  severe  decline  of  prairie 
dogs  resulted  in  a concomitant  and  near-fatal  decline  in 
black-footed  ferrets,  though  the  latter’s  decline  may  be 
partially  attributable  to  other  factors  such  as  secondary 
poisoning  from  prairie  dog  toxicants  (e.g.,  strychnine) 
and  high  susceptibility  to  canine  distemper  and  sylvatic 
plague. 

Black-footed  ferrets  depend  almost  exclusively  on  prairie 
dogs  and  prairie  dog  towns  for  food  and  shelter 
(Henderson  et  al.  1969,  Forrest  et  al.  1985)  and  ferret 
range  is  coincident  with  that  of  prairie  dogs  (Anderson  et 
al.  1986).  No  documentation  exists  of  black-footed 
ferrets  breeding  outside  prairie  dog  colonies.  Black- 
footed ferrets  do  not  dig  their  own  burrows  and  rely  on 
abandoned  prairie  dog  burrows  for  shelter.  It  is  likely 
that  only  large  complexes  (several  thousand  acres  of 
closely  spaced  colonies)  can  support  and  sustain  a 
breeding  population  of  black-footed  ferrets.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  about  40  to  60  hectares  of  prairie  dog 
colony  is  needed  to  support  one  ferret,  and  females  with 
litters  have  never  been  found  on  colonies  less  than  49 
hectares  (Miller  et  al.  1996).  Based  on  this  species’ 
dependence  on  prairie  dog  colonies,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  any  action  that  reduces  prairie  dog  numbers  on 
colonies  which  provide  suitable  habitat  for  ferrets,  could 
impact  black-footed  ferrets. 

Bald  Eagle 

Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 
caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death. 

During  egg-laying  and  incubation,  eagles  are  most 
vulnerable  to  disturbance.  Human  disturbances  during 
this  time  may  cause  birds  to  temporarily  leave  the  nest 
and  allow  eggs  to  cool,  or  to  desert  nests  altogether. 
Disturbance  could  cause  the  failure  of  nests,  reducing  the 
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productivity  of  the  bald  eagle,  which  was  recently 
delisted  as  a threatened  species  but  is  protected  under  the 
Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act,  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act,  and  as  a designated  sensitive  species. 
After  the  eggs  have  hatched,  adult  eagles  are  less  likely 
to  abandon  nest  areas.  Hatching  and  rearing  of  young 
generally  takes  place  from  early  May  to  mid-August. 
Fledging  generally  occurs  from  mid-June  through  mid- 
August.  After  fledging,  nesting  bald  eagles  are  the  least 
sensitive  to  human  activities  (Montana  Bald  Eagle 
Working  Group  1994). 

Bald  eagles  are  susceptible  to  disturbance  during  winter 
roosting  in  severe  weather  and  temperatures  (Montana 
Bald  Eagle  Working  Group  1994).  Bald  eagles  operate 
at  an  energy  deficit  in  cold  winter  weather  when  their 
prey  species  are  fewer  and  harder  to  catch.  This  requires 
behavior  that  emphasizes  energy  conservation. 

Pallid  Sturgeon 

Dams  are  assumed  responsible  for  the  pallid  sturgeon's 
decline  by  isolating  pallid  sturgeon  populations,  altering 
flow  regimes,  and  reducing  habitat  (USFWS  1993a). 
The  pallid  sturgeon  populations  in  Montana  are 
senescent,  with  no  evidence  of  recent  recruitment  and  are 
in  danger  of  going  extinct.  Hybridization  with 
shovelnose  sturgeon  ( Scaphirhynchus  platorynchus)  may 
also  be  a problem.  Based  on  high  natural  turbidity  of 
Missouri  River  water,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  human 
action  in  the  upland  or  in  the  river  channel  can  create  a 
sediment  load  which  would  negatively  affect  pallid 
sturgeon  (Gardner,  pers.  comm.  2002). 

Floodplains,  backwaters,  chutes,  sloughs,  islands, 
sandbars,  and  main  channel  waters  formed  the  large  river 
ecosystem  that  provided  macro  invertebrate  requirements 
for  pallid  sturgeon  and  other  large-river  fish,  such  as 
paddlefish  and  other  sturgeon  (USFWS  1993a).  The 
floodplains  were  the  major  source  of  organic  matter, 
sediments,  and  woody  debris  for  the  main  stem  rivers 
when  flood  flows  crested  the  river’s  banks  (USFWS 
1993a).  Macro  invertebrates  provide  a large  percentage 
of  pallid  sturgeon  diets  (Carlson  et  al.  1985;  Gardner  and 
Stewart  1987;  from  USFWS  1993a).  Negative  indirect 
affects  may  result  from  a reduced  forage  base.  Some 
loss  of  macro  invertebrate  food  base  could  occur  from 
construction  in  or  disturbance  to  the  riverbed,  which 
could  kill  aquatic  organisms  excavated  from  the  river 
and  bury  others.  There  is  a small  risk  from  sport 
fishermen  who  may  confuse  the  pallid  with  the  more 
plentiful  shovelnose  sturgeon  (Gilge,  pers.  com.  2004). 

Big  Game  Winter  Range 

Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 
caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 


advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  This  requires  behavior 
that  emphasizes  energy  conservation. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  and  Lambing 
Areas 

Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 
caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  This  requires  behavior 
that  emphasizes  energy  conservation. 

Water 

Except  for  the  management  of  fire,  all  of  the  alternatives 
discussed  in  this  plan  will  have  only  a slight,  if  any, 
impact  on  water  resources.  Each  alternative  complies 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  such  as  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  State  of 
Montana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
regulations,  and  the  Montana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  water  rights  regulations.  Mitigating  measures 
for  resource  protection  would  be  applied  to  all  authorized 
actions.  Each  alternative  would  be  directed  at  protecting 
the  objects  for  which  the  Monument  was  designated. 
The  management  prescriptions  contained  in  the 
watershed  plans,  which  cover  all  allotments  in  the 
Monument,  will  create  the  greatest  impact  to  water 
resources.  These  watershed  plans  are  described  in  the 
Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives  section  of 
Chapter  2. 

Range  Improvements 

Range  improvements  are  actions  initiated  and 
implemented  through  activity  plans  or  watershed  plans 
and  are  not  specifically  analyzed  in  this  resource 
management  plan. 
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Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas 

The  Reasonable  Foreseeable  Development  (RFD) 
scenario  for  natural  gas  exploration  and  development  is 
contained  in  Appendix  0.3.  This  RFD  is  the  basis  for 
assessing  cumulative  impacts  from  further  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development.  The  RFD  discusses  the 
general  exploration  and  development  process  and 
projects  the  level  of  anticipated  activity  (including  the 
number  of  wells  drilled  and  associated  roads).  The  RFD 
is  based  on  the  exploration  and  development  areas  in  the 
Monument  study  area,  which  includes  the  potential  for 
73  new  natural  gas  wells.  However,  this  is  prior  to 


considering  any  resource  stipulations  or  conditions  of 
approval.  Even  under  the  least  restrictive  alternative, 
Alternative  B,  one  of  the  wells  would  most  likely  not  be 
drilled.  Table  4.1  provides  a summary  by  alternative  of 
the  number  of  foreseeable  wells  drilled,  miles  of  new 
road  constructed,  and  miles  of  new  pipeline  constructed 
after  considering  resource  stipulations  and  conditions  of 
approval.  The  cumulative  impacts  to  oil  and  gas  are 
discussed  in  the  Impacts  to  Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas 
section.  The  cumulative  impacts  may  also  include  the 
potential  for  five  natural  gas  wells  on  state  or  fee 
minerals  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument. 


Table  4.1 

Reasonable  Foreseeable  Natural  Gas  Wells,  Roads,  and  Pipelines 

Alternative  A 

Alternative  F 

( Current 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

(Preferred 

Activity 

Mgmt) 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Alternative ) 

Monument 

Wells  (No.) 

35 

44 

28 

13 

0 

34 

Acres 

39.9 

51.1 

33.1 

14 

0 

38.3 

Roads  (miles) 

10 

17.4 

12.4 

0.4 

0 

11.1 

Acres 

17.0 

29.5 

12.4 

0.6 

0 

18.8 

Pipelines  (miles) 

3.5 

6.1 

9.3 

0.1 

0 

3.9 

Acres 

12.8 

22.1 

9.3 

0.4 

0 

14.2 

Total  Acres 

69.7 

102.7 

54.8 

15.0 

0 

71.3 

Other  (within  1/2  Mile  of  the  Monument) 

Wells  (No.) 

21 

23 

21 

20 

18 

21 

Acres 

24.5 

26.6 

24.5 

23.4 

21.1 

24.5 

Roads  (miles) 

4.0 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Acres 

6.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Pipelines  (miles) 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Acres 

5.1 

5.6 

5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

Total  Acres 

36.4 

39.6 

36.7 

35.3 

33.0 

36.4 

Total 

Wells  (No.) 

56 

67 

49 

33 

18 

55 

Acres 

64.4 

77.7 

57.6 

37.4 

21.1 

62.8 

Roads  (miles) 

14.0 

21.8 

16.5 

4.4 

4.0 

15.1 

Acres 

23.8 

36.9 

19.4 

7.4 

6.8 

25.6 

Pipelines  (miles) 

4.9 

7.6 

10.7 

1.5 

1.4 

5.3 

Acres 

17.9 

27.7 

14.5 

5.5 

5.1 

19.3 

Total  Acres 

106.1 

142.3 

91.5 

50.3 

33.0 

107.7 

Another  5 wells  could  be  drilled  on  state  or  fee  minerals  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument 

Wells  Not  Drilled 

12 

1 

19 

35 

50 

13 
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Recreation  - River 

Visitors  to  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  (UMNWSR)  currently  enjoy  many  recreation 
opportunities.  From  1975  to  1997,  use  on  the  river 
stayed  relatively  flat,  ranging  from  2,000  to  3,000 
visitors  per  year.  In  1998,  the  river  experienced  a 
significant  increase  to  4,339  visitors,  and  another 
increase  in  1999  to  5,442  visitors.  The  highest  use 
occurred  in  2003  with  6,034  registered  boaters,  and  that 
number  has  gradually  decreased  to  5,498  registered 
boaters  in  2006.  Visitor  use  during  the  1999  to  2006 
timeframe  has  stayed  relatively  flat,  with  an  average  of 
5,633  registered  boaters  each  year.  See  Figure  3.10  for 
visitor  use  numbers  from  1975  through  2006. 

The  UMNWSR  is  a national  destination  point  for 
boaters.  However,  the  remote  nature  of  the  river  and 
travel  distances  and  time  required,  the  multiple  days 
required  to  float  the  river,  and  the  lack  of  a nearby 
significant  population  base  has  kept  use  numbers 
relatively  low  compared  to  other  major  rivers  in  the 
country. 

For  the  purpose  of  impact  analysis,  an  increase  of  5%  per 
year  in  visitor  use  will  be  assumed.  An  increase  of  5% 
per  year  from  2006  to  2015  would  result  in  the  visitor 
use  figures  shown  in  Table  4.2. 


Table  4.2 

Foreseeable  Annual  Visitor  Use 
on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 

Year 

Visitor  Use 

2007 

5,773 

2008 

6,062 

2009 

6,365 

2010 

6,683 

2011 

7,017 

2012 

7,368 

2013 

7,736 

2014 

8,123 

2015 

8,529 

2016 

8,956 

Recreation  - Uplands 

Historically,  visitor  use  in  the  uplands  has  occurred 
during  the  hunting  season,  or  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November.  While  there  is  some  activity 
during  the  summer  months,  historically  that  use  has  been 
very  low. 

Visitor  use  during  the  hunting  season  will  likely  continue 
to  be  a product  of  available  big  game  and  upland  game, 
and  the  availability  of  opportunities  afforded  by  MFWP 
to  hunt  various  species.  Currently,  approximately  300  to 


500  people  are  in  the  uplands  for  the  opening  of  big 
game  season  (October).  But  this  number  decreases  to 
approximately  100  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Summer  season  use  (July  through  August),  which 
includes  hiking  and  motor  vehicle  touring,  could  see  an 
increase  in  use  as  a result  of  the  Monument  designation 
and  the  increased  national  exposure  the  area  has 
received.  Approximately  100  people  per  week  use  this 
area  during  the  summer.  For  the  purpose  of  impact 
analysis  a 5%  increase  in  visitor  use  per  year  will  be 
assumed. 

Transportation 

The  transportation  system  will  identify  the  roads  needed 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Monument  consistent  with 
the  Proclamation. 

A road  is  a linear  route  segment  that  can  be  created  by 
the  passage  of  vehicles  (two-track);  constructed; 
improved;  or  maintained  for  motorized  travel.  All  BLM 
roads  are  associated  with  motorized  travel. 

This  transportation  system  will  consist  of  BLM  roads 
that  will  be  designated  as  collector  roads,  local  roads,  or 
resource  roads  and  will  be  designated  as  either  open 
yearlong,  open  seasonally,  or  closed  yearlong  for 
motorized  use.  Each  BLM  road  will  be  assigned  a 
maintenance  level  from  1 through  5.  Motorized  vehicle 
use  off  road  is  not  allowed  in  the  Monument,  including 
4x4s,  ATVs,  snowmobiles,  etc. 

The  density  (number)  and  miles  of  BLM  roads  could  be 
less  in  the  Monument  and  the  spatial  landscape  (number 
of  acres  between  BLM  roads)  could  increase. 

The  motorized  traffic  volume  would  remain  low  on  the 
designated  open  (seasonally  and  yearlong)  roads. 

Fire  Management 


Fire  history  for  the  Monument  during  the  27-year  period 
from  1980  through  2006  is  displayed  in  Table  4.3. 


Table  4.3 

Fire  Occurrence  in  the  Monument 

Area 

Fires  1980-2006 

Number 

Acres 

Northern  Portion 

43 

523 

Southern  Portion 

43 

2,552 

Wild  and  Scenic  River 

19 

612 

WSAs  and  ACEC 

39 

4,290 

Total 

144 

7,977 
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Most  fires  are  the  result  of  lightning.  Approximately 
10%  of  the  acres  burned  are  the  result  of  human-caused 
fires.  The  BLM  does  not  anticipate  a noticeable  increase 
in  human-caused  fires. 

Social  Conditions 

For  the  social  impact  analysis,  information  from  scoping 
and  other  planning  documents,  and  discussions  with 
people  knowledgeable  about  the  study  area  were  used  to 
develop  a list  of  potentially  affected  groups  and 
individuals,  the  concerns  of  these  groups,  and  potential 
effects  to  these  groups.  Based  on  the  concerns  and 
potential  effects,  a set  of  indicators  related  to  resource 
activity  changes  was  developed  for  each  set  of 
potentially  affected  groups  and  individuals.  The 
indicators  were  then  examined  by  alternative  for  each 
group  to  determine  the  potential  social  effects.  The 
potential  social  effects  were  then  discussed  with  resource 
and  other  experts  to  determine  the  likelihood  of  the 
effects  actually  occurring  to  any  given  group. 

No  alternative  would  affect  the  demographics,  major 
social  trends,  or  social  organization  in  the  local 
communities  of  the  planning  area.  In  most  cases,  the 
social  impacts  are  described  in  terms  of  effects  to  quality 
of  life,  which  can  be  caused  by  changes  in  resource 
availability  and  use.  These  effects  could  include  changes 
in  the  amount  and  quality  of  available  resources  such  as 
recreation  opportunities,  and  resolution  of  problems 
related  to  resource  activities.  Other  less  tangible  beliefs 
that  could  affect  quality  of  life  include  individuals 
having  a sense  of  control  over  the  decisions  that  affect 
their  future  and  feeling  that  the  government  strives  to  act 
in  ways  that  consider  all  stakeholders’  needs. 

The  groupings  in  this  section  are  made  to  facilitate  the 
discussion  of  social  impacts.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  groupings  generalize  the  members’  actual  beliefs 
and  values.  For  instance,  some  ranchers  engage  in 
recreation  and  are  particularly  concerned  about  resource 
protection.  Recreationists  may  engage  in  both  motorized 
and  nonmotorized  activities.  The  social  analysis  will 
include  the  groups  and  individuals  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  this  plan. 

The  average  age  of  the  national  and  local  populations 
will  continue  to  increase. 

See  Impacts  to  Social  Conditions  from  Visitor  Use, 
Services,  and  Infrastructure  for  assumptions  related  to 
upland  and  river  recreation. 

Impacts  from  the  Alternatives 

This  section  describes  the  impacts  by  resource  and 
includes  impacts  common  to  all  alternatives  and  the 


impacts  from  the  alternatives  presented  in  Chapter  2. 
Only  those  resources  that  could  be  impacted  by  a 
particular  alternative  are  discussed.  Impact  analyses  and 
conclusions  are  based  on  interdisciplinary  team 
knowledge  of  the  resources,  information  provided  by 
other  BLM  offices  and  agencies,  and  information  from 
pertinent  literature.  Since  the  alternatives,  at  times, 
provide  general  management  direction,  the  analysis  may 
represent  best  estimates  of  impacts  since  specific 
locations  and  proposed  actions  are  often  unknown. 
Impacts  are  quantified  to  the  extent  practical  with 
available  data.  In  the  absence  of  quantitative  data,  best 
professional  judgment  provides  the  basis  for  the  impact 
analysis. 

The  UMNWSR  designation  and  classification  as 
recreational,  scenic,  and  wild  would  not  change  under 
any  of  the  alternatives.  While  the  alternatives  may  affect 
some  resources  within  the  UMNWSR,  which  are 
discussed  under  the  pertinent  resource  section  in  this 
chapter,  the  designation  and  classification  would  not  be 
affected.  Management  under  any  of  the  alternatives 
would  protect  the  resources  within  the  UMNWSR. 

The  designation  of  the  Cow  Creek  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  would  not  change 
under  any  of  the  alternatives.  While  the  alternatives  may 
affect  some  resources  within  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC, 
management  under  any  of  the  alternatives  would  protect 
the  resources  for  which  the  area  was  designated;  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historic  Trail,  the  Cow  Island  Trail,  and 
paleontological  values. 

The  designation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic 
Trail  would  not  change  under  any  of  the  alternatives. 
Management  under  any  of  the  alternatives  would  protect 
the  resources  along  this  historic  trail. 

The  designation  of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail 
would  not  change  under  any  of  the  alternatives. 
Management  under  any  of  the  alternatives  would  protect 
the  resources  along  this  historic  trail. 

Air  Quality 

Impacts  to  Air  Quality  Common  to  All 
Alternatives 

The  BLM  will  comply  with  national  and  state  air  quality 
standards,  and  management  actions  will  minimize  or 
prevent  air  quality  degradation  and  protect  the  Class  II 
designation  in  the  Monument. 

Air  pollution  is  controlled  through  ambient  air  quality 
and  emission  standards  and  permit  requirements 
established  under  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Montana  Clean  Air  Act.  Montana  has  adopted  federal 
ambient  air  standards  and  also  has  established  stricter 
state  standards  for  some  pollutants. 
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Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs)  will  be  applied  to  all 
surface-disturbing  activities  to  protect  air  quality.  The 
smoke  from  wildland  fires  impacts  air  quality;  however, 
this  is  a short-term  impact  and  depends  on  the  location, 
size  and  intensity  of  the  fire. 

Dust  from  vehicle  traffic  on  unpaved  roads  normally 
occurs  during  June  to  November  when  climate,  soils,  and 
vegetation  are  usually  at  their  driest.  Fugitive  dust  levels 
would  be  temporary  and  normally  dispersed  quickly  by 
thermal  drafts  and  winds.  Motorized  vehicle  emissions 
cause  a very  small  short-term  impact  to  localized  air 
quality.  The  amount  and  type  of  emissions  varies  by  the 
number  of  motors,  type(s)  of  motor,  motor  size,  and  its 
burning  efficiency.  Motor  emissions,  like  dust,  are 
normally  quickly  dispersed. 

The  terrain  surrounding  pollution  sources  greatly 
influences  the  effects  of  emissions.  Topographic 
features  such  as  mountains,  valleys  or  river  drainages 
can  combine  to  severely  restrict  or  greatly  enhance  the 
dispersion  capacity  of  a given  airshed.  These  effects  are 
highly  localized  and  often  determine  how  much  air 
quality  degradation  may  occur. 

Impacts  to  Air  Quality  from  Natural  Gas 
Exploration  and  Development 

Air  Contaminants  from  Oil  and  Gas  Activities 

The  primary  air  contaminants  associated  with  routine  oil 
and  gas  drilling,  production  and  storage  operations 
include; 

• Airborne  dust  from  construction  or  traffic  on  dirt 
roads 

• Diesel  fumes  from  heavy  equipment  operations 

• Combustion  byproducts  from  flaring  gas 

• Fugitive  emissions  from  product  storage 

• Venting  or  releasing  of  gases  during  well  testing 

All  of  these  potential  contaminants,  except  fugitive 
emissions,  could  be  prevalent  with  natural  gas  operations 
in  the  Monument. 

The  degree  to  which  individual  pollutants  become 
concerns  depends  on  several  factors,  including: 

• Characteristics  of  the  site  within  each  air  quality 
region; 

• The  type  of  well  and  the  composition  of  the  gas  or 
oil; 

• Whether  the  pollutant  is  generated  during  site 
preparation,  drilling,  testing,  production,  or 
abandonment. 


Air  pollution  impacts  the  respiratory,  circulatory  and 
odor-sensing  systems.  Air  pollutants  usually  enter  the 
body  through  the  respiratory  system.  The  effects  of 
various  pollutants  differ  with  concentration  levels  during 
exposure  and  the  length  of  the  exposure. 

Particulate  Matter  - Particulate  matter  can  be 
generated  by  a number  of  activities  during  drilling  and 
production.  Engines  generate  small  amounts  of 
particulates  compared  to  site  and  road  construction. 
Once  the  stable  ground  cover  is  removed,  dry  and 
exposed  soil  becomes  susceptible  to  wind  erosion. 
Further,  vehicle  traffic  creates  turbulence  which  stirs  up 
dust.  The  impact  of  dust  depends  on  the  type,  quantity 
and  drift  potential  of  the  particles  loosed  into  the 
atmosphere.  Large  dust  particles  settle  out  near  the 
source,  often  creating  a local  nuisance.  Fine  particles  are 
dispersed  over  a greater  distance  from  the  source.  The 
potential  drift  distance  of  particles  is  governed  by  the 
height  of  the  source,  the  size  and  density  of  the  particle, 
and  the  degree  of  atmospheric  turbulence. 

Tiny  particulates  can  damage  paint,  reduce  visibility  and 
carry  poisonous  chemicals  into  the  lungs.  Short-term 
exposure  to  respirable  particulates  can  decrease  lung 
function  in  children.  Long-term  exposure  can  result  in 
increased  respiratory  distress  symptoms  and  disease,  and 
permanent  reduction  in  lung  function  in  children  and 
adults.  Persons  with  asthma  are  known  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  respiratory  problems  caused  by  particulate 
emissions  (EPA  1987). 

During  a seven-day  drilling/completion  operation,  an 
estimated  1,000  pounds  of  pollutants  would  be  emitted 
per  well.  During  the  test  phase,  an  operator  would  be 
allowed  unrestricted  flaring  of  produced  gas  for  a 30-day 
period  or  a volume  of  50  million  cubic  feet  (MMCF)  of 
natural  gas,  whichever  comes  first  following  completion. 
In  all  likelihood,  development  wells  would  not  require 
extended  flaring  periods  for  testing  (the  estimated 
maximum  flaring  periods  during  testing  would  be  24-48 
hours). 

Presently,  permanent  flaring  approvals  are  non-existent 
for  wells  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Monument  because  all 
wells  are  prone  to  produce  gas  and  they  are  either  placed 
on  line,  shut-in,  or  plugged  and  abandoned.  None  of  the 
wells  would  be  expected  to  produce  oil  with  associated 
gas.  Therefore,  after  a well  is  tested,  the  operator  would 
complete  the  well  and  connect  the  well  to  a gas  sales 
line,  shut  the  well  in  awaiting  pipeline  infrastructure,  or 
plug  and  abandon  the  well. 

Nitrogen  Oxides  - Nitrogen  oxides  originate  in  high- 
temperature  combustion  processes,  such  as  the  operation 
of  diesel  engines.  These  pollutants  are  a component  of 
photochemical  oxidants,  causing  a stinking  brown  haze 
that  irritates  the  nose  and  throat.  Nitrogen  oxide 
molecules  occur  in  several  different  forms.  The  most 
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common  form  found  in  the  ambient  air  is  nitrogen 
dioxide.  Air  quality  standards  are  set  to  limit  this  form 
of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

Malodorous/Noxious  Gases  - Minor  amounts  of 
odorous  gases,  other  than  hydrogen  sulfide,  can  be 
present  in  oil  and  gas.  Odorous  sulfur  compounds  can  be 
grouped  into  either  total  reduced  sulfur  or  partially 
reduced  sulfur  compounds.  A gas  analysis  must  be 
performed  to  determine  the  content  of  these  compounds 
for  any  given  well. 

Known  as  reduced  organic  sulfides,  these  sulfur 
compounds  are  typically  associated  with  sour  gas  and 
can  be  present  in  sour  gas,  oil  and  produced  water.  They 
produce  offensive  odors  even  in  minute  concentrations. 
Chemical  compounds  vary  widely  in  Montana  oil  and 
gas.  Oil  or  gas  from  wells  in  a given  formation  in  a field 
may  be  similar,  but  wells  in  the  same  field  producing 
from  different  formations  may  produce  different 
chemical  constituents.  Thus,  without  a gas  analysis,  the 
potential  air  quality  impacts  from  venting,  flaring,  or  on- 
site uses  cannot  accurately  be  determined  in  advance  for 
individual  wells. 

Impacts  to  Air  Quality  from  Oil  and  Gas 
Activities 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Air  quality  regulations  define  short-term  impacts  as 
lasting  from  a few  hours  to  a few  months.  Impacts  that 
result  from  site  preparation,  road  construction,  heavy 
equipment  operation,  and  pre-production  activities  would 
usually  be  short-term.  Longer-term  impacts  would  be 
associated  with  the  production  phase. 

Site  Preparation  and  Construction  - Emissions  during 
site  preparation  and  rig  set-up  would  most  likely  be 
vehicle  exhaust  from  a number  of  mobile  sources  and 
dust  from  earth-moving  activities  during  construction  of 
roads,  pads  and  pits.  The  most  common  sources  would 
be  diesel  earth-moving  equipment,  diesel  semi-trucks, 
and  gasoline-powered  vehicles  and  trucks.  Particulate 
matter  is  the  pollutant  most  likely  to  impact  air  quality. 

Particulate  emissions  vary  substantially  from  day-to-day 
depending  on  the  level  of  activity,  the  specific 
operations,  and  the  prevailing  weather.  Predicting  the 
impacts  involves  compilation  of  a particulate  emission 
inventory  from  construction  and  drilling  activities. 
Particulate  emissions  from  site  and  access  road 
construction  would  depend  upon  the  total  area  disturbed. 
Other  important  determinants  include  the  amount  of  silt 
in  the  soil  and  moisture  content.  Under  worst  case 
conditions,  emissions  of  less  than  25  tons  per  year  can 
normally  be  expected  from  a single  oil  or  gas  well  (BLM 
et  al.  1983).  Since  site  and  road  construction  are  usually 


short-term  activities,  access  road  use  tends  to  be  the 
major  source  of  fugitive  dust  over  the  long  term. 

Drilling  - An  air  quality  permit  would  be  required  when 
emissions  for  any  single  pollutant  exceed  100  tons  per 
year.  Administrative  Rules  of  Montana  (ARM) 
17.8.744(l)(i.)  exempt  drilling  rig  stationary  engines  and 
turbines  that  do  not  have  the  potential  to  emit  more  than 
100  tons  per  year  and  that  do  not  operate  in  the  same 
location  for  more  than  12  months  from  the  need  to  obtain 
an  air  quality  permit.  The  Air  Quality  Bureau  has 
determined  that  nitrogen  oxides  are  a potential  pollutant 
of  concern  for  drilling  rig  engines  greater  than  1,500 
horsepower.  The  engines  typically  used  on  drilling  rigs 
within  the  Monument  have  a combined  total  power 
rating  less  than  1,400  horsepower  (Appendix  O,  RFD 
section  regarding  Drilling  Phase).  As  both  engine 
horsepower  and  operating  periods  increase,  the 
likelihood  for  nitrogen  oxide  impacts  also  increases. 

Several  procedures  have  the  potential  to  impact  air 
quality  while  the  drilling  rig  is  on  location  or  just  before 
the  start  of  production.  These  include  the  gas  and  oil 
ratio  tests,  drill  stem  tests  and  the  stabilized  production 
tests.  The  most  significant  pollutants  likely  to  be  emitted 
during  these  activities  would  include  hydrogen  sulfide 
gas,  sulfur  dioxide  and  volatile  organic  compounds. 
These  pollutants  can  be  emitted  in  varying  quantities 
depending  on  the  type  of  well  and  its  potential  flow 
volume.  However,  there  is  no  known  oil  production  in 
the  Monument  nor  has  hydrogen  sulfide  gas  been 
discovered.  The  chance  of  emitting  pollutants  such  as 
sulfur  dioxide  and  volatile  organic  compounds  is  low  to 
non-existent. 

Production  - The  volume  of  air  pollution  generated  over 
the  life  of  an  oil  or  gas  well  would  depend  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  product  and  the  production 
practices  used.  Oil  and  gas  wells  that  produce  hydrogen 
sulfide  in  the  oil,  gas  or  associated  gas  are  termed  sour 
wells.  Sour  wells  are  much  more  likely  to  cause  air 
pollution  than  wells  that  do  not  produce  hydrogen 
sulfide,  termed  sweet  wells.  Based  on  historical  records, 
wells  within  the  Monument  produce  neither  oil  nor 
hydrogen  sulfide  gas,  and  the  gas  that  is  produced  from 
the  wells  in  the  Monument  is  considered  sweet  gas. 
Sweet  gas  is  defined  as  a natural  gas  that  has  no  more 
than  the  maximum  sulfur  content  defined  by  the 
specifications  for  the  sales  of  gas  from  a plant  or  the 
definition  by  a legal  body  such  as  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas. 

Dust  Mitigation  - Access  roads  would  be  the  major 
source  of  dust  over  the  long  term.  Dust  abatement 
measures  may  include  watering,  applying  dust- 
suppressing chemicals,  oiling  the  road,  asphalt  paving 
and  reducing  vehicle  speed.  Watering  of  roads  may 
reduce  fugitive  dust  by  about  50%;  chemical  suppressant 
achieves  a 75-85%  reduction;  and  oiling  and  asphalt 
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paving  could  achieve  90-95%  control  (MBOGC  1989). 
Other  mitigating  measures  may  include  closure  of  roads 
to  any  use  except  drilling,  production,  or  administrative 
purposes;  providing  a campsite  at  the  well  to  reduce  road 
use  by  workers,  and  carpooling  in  highly  sensitive  areas. 
Production  measures  to  reduce  traffic  could  include  the 
use  of  remote  wellhead  monitoring  facilities. 

Nitrogen  Oxides  Mitigation  - Nitrogen  oxides  from 
internal  combustion  engines  would  be  the  most  difficult 
exhaust  pollutant  to  control.  Both  vehicles  and 
stationary  drilling  rig  engines  emit  this  pollutant.  Good 
maintenance  practices  such  as  regular  tune-ups  and 
proper  fuel-to-air  settings  should  minimize  these 
emissions.  Under  worst-case  conditions,  violations  of 
the  1-hour  and  annual  nitrogen  oxide  standards  could  be 
largely  avoided  by  reducing  operational  hours  or  total 
engine  horsepower  rating. 

If  five  wells  were  drilled  per  year,  this  could  yield  up  to 
11  tons  of  emissions  per  year,  assuming  the  drilling 
operation  would  produce  2.2  tons  per  well.  If  all  34 
wells  were  drilled  in  one  year,  this  still  would  fall  below 
the  threshold  of  100  tons  per  year  to  require  an  air 
quality  permit. 

Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)  Mitigation  - Occasionally 
during  well  production  and  well  testing,  some  carbon 
monoxide  would  be  emitted  from  the  combustion  of  well 
gas  in  flares;  however,  the  emissions  would  be  minimal. 
As  an  example,  if  a gas  well  were  to  flare  an  average  of 
100  thousand  cubic  feet  per  day  (MCFPD)  per  year,  the 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  per  well  would  average 
about  730  lbs.  per  year. 

If  five  wells  were  drilled  per  year,  assuming  all  five 
wells  are  productive  and  each  produces  400  MCFPD  for 
a two-day  test,  a total  of  4,000  MCF  (4,000  MCF  x 0.02 
lbs.  CO  per  MCF)  or  80  lbs.  of  emissions  would  result. 
An  air  quality  permit  is  required  when  emissions  for  any 
single  pollutant  exceed  25  tons  per  year  (ARM 
17.8.744(  l)(i.));  however,  80  lbs.  per  year  is  well  within 
the  limit  of  25  tons  per  year. 

Given  the  age  and  location  of  many  of  the  wells,  it  is 
possible  that  compression  facilities  may  be  needed  to 
market  the  gas.  Currently,  no  compressors  exist  within 
the  Monument;  however,  a small  42-horsepower 
compressor  has  been  proposed  on  private  land  just 
outside  the  Monument.  If  and  when  the  compressor  is 
set  and  assuming  it  was  powered  by  natural  gas,  it  is 
estimated  it  would  emit  less  than  100  lbs.  per  year  of 
CO,  assuming  it  ran  100%  of  the  time. 

Prevention  and  Mitigation  - The  impacts  on  air  quality 
due  to  production  operations  or  well  testing  would  be 
mitigated  by  requiring  that  all  produced  gas  be  either 
captured  or  flared.  If  the  well  is  to  be  connected  to  a gas 
line,  the  air  quality  impacts  would  be  limited  to  the 


period  during  which  gas  is  tested/flared  pending 
connection.  If  appropriate,  a temporary  flaring  approval 
would  include  requirements  as  to  how  the  gas  would  be 
flared.  The  recommended  stack  height  would  provide 
for  efficient  combustion  of  gas  and  dispersion  of  the 
resultant  gases.  Based  on  past  drilling,  testing, 
completion  and  production  operations  in  the  Leroy  Gas 
Field,  extended  gas  flaring  beyond  the  30-day  period  or  a 
volume  of  50  MMCF  is  highly  unlikely  to  occur.  The 
normal  flaring  period  for  testing  wells  rarely  goes 
beyond  a 2-day  period  for  typical  wells  within  the 
Monument. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Air 
Quality 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Natural  gas  operations  could  affect  air  quality  from 
vehicle  traffic  on  unpaved  roads,  diesel  fumes  from 
heavy  equipment,  combustion  byproducts  from  flaring, 
and  the  venting  or  releasing  of  gases  during  well  testing. 
Smoke  from  wildland  and/or  prescribed  fires  could  also 
cause  air  quality  to  deteriorate  in  the  local  area.  Dust 
generation  from  other  vehicle  traffic  on  unpaved  roads 
would  add  to  the  particulates  contributed  by  natural  gas 
operations  and  smoke.  These  effects  are  short-term  and 
normally  dispersed  quickly  by  winds.  There  are  no 
known  potential  air  quality  impacts  to  the  UL  Bend 
Wilderness  Area,  a Class  I airshed  about  50  miles  east  of 
the  Monument. 

Cultural  Resources 

Impacts  to  Cultural  Resources  Common  to 
All  Alternatives 

Both  wildland  fire  and  prescribed  fire  would  have  the 
potential  to  impact  cultural  resources.  Cultural 
properties  can  be  severely  altered  or  even  consumed  by 
fire.  Fire  may  also  lead  to  indirect  impacts  such  as 
increased  erosion  or  deposition  with  the  removal  of 
vegetation  and  the  creation  of  hydrophobic  soils. 
Potential  impacts  of  prescribed  fires  can  generally  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  through  pre-bum  planning  and  the 
implementation  of  specific  mitigating  measures. 
Mitigation  measures  applied  during  wildland  fire 
suppression  are  far  more  limited  because  they  must  be 
general  enough  to  cover  large  areas  lacking  specific 
resource  data.  Protective  measures  applied  during 
wildland  fire  suppression  include  identifying  high 
probability  areas  so  that  they  may  be  avoided  when 
choosing  camp  locations,  helispots,  staging  areas,  and 
when  constructing  hand  and  dozer  lines.  Fire 
rehabilitation  efforts  would  generally  increase  the 
protection  of  cultural  deposits  that  may  have  remained 
unaffected  from  wildland  fire  by  preventing  or  reducing 
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erosion  and  encouraging  rapid  revegetation  of  denuded 
surfaces.  Potential  impacts  from  rehabilitation  activities 
(such  as  mechanical  reseeding)  would  be  mitigated  under 
standard  procedures. 

Impacts  may  occur  to  cultural  properties  as  a 
consequence  of  modern  use  of  the  landscape  or  through 
deliberate  vandalism.  Some  of  the  historic  buildings  in 
the  Monument  receive  dozens  of  visitors  each  year. 
While  most  people  are  careful,  inadvertent  impacts  may 
result  just  as  they  would  in  a private  residence  with  many 
visitors.  Prehistoric  sites  are  subject  to  the  same  type  of 
impacts,  except  most  visitors  are  probably  not  even 
aware  that  their  campsite  has  been  used  for  centuries. 
More  severe  impacts  result  from  deliberate  vandalism. 

Impacts  from  dispersed  recreational  activity  (camping, 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  mountain  biking,  rock 
climbing,  etc.)  are  difficult  to  assess,  particularly  as  such 
activities  may  impact  cultural  resources  that  have  yet  to 
be  identified  and  recorded.  Indirect  and  inadvertent 
impacts  to  cultural  resources  may  occur  by  attracting 
additional  attention  or  visitation  to  certain  areas  such  as 
WSAs  or  ACECs.  Increased  visitation  and  recreational 
use  can  lead  to  the  illegal  collection  of  artifacts  and 
vandalism.  Providing  recreational  or  public 
interpretation  of  cultural  and  historic  resources  may 
enhance  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  fragile 
and  finite  nature  of  cultural  resources.  Similarly, 
promoting  the  adaptive  reuse  of  historic  buildings  and 
structures  for  recreational  purposes  would  help  preserve 
and  protect  significant  historic  properties,  helping  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  Section  1 10  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (NHPA). 

Since  many  of  the  roads  in  the  Monument  predate  the 
1966  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  no  cultural 
resource  inventories  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
potential  effects  created  by  the  establishment  of  the 
roads.  Subsequent  to  their  creation,  cultural  resource 
inventories  associated  with  other  projects  have  identified 
cultural  properties  in  and  along  road  prisms.  The 
identified  sites  will  continue  to  be  monitored  to 
determine  if  the  existence  of  the  roads  is  affecting  the 
sites,  or  if  the  level  and  types  of  use  are  having  an  effect. 
Nine  sites  with  roads  within  the  site  boundaries  have 
been  identified. 

Achieving  the  desired  future  condition  for  riparian 
vegetation  and  wetlands  would  be  positive  for  cultural 
resources.  Protection  of  cultural  resources  that  occur  in 
these  fragile  environments  increases  proportionally  with 
the  increase  in  the  percent  improvement  towards  proper 
functioning  condition  (PFC)  of  riparian/wetland  habitats. 

Grazing  management  which  meets  established  Standards 
for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock 
Grazing  Management  should  reduce  the  amount  and 


extent  of  impacts  or  damage  to  cultural  resources 
resulting  from  grazing  on  public  lands.  While  direct 
impacts  associated  with  range  improvement  projects 
would  be  mitigated,  other  impacts  may  occur  as  a result 
of  livestock  grazing  activities.  Livestock  congregation 
and  trailing  at  or  across  cultural  resource  site  locations 
can  damage  artifacts  and  the  contexts  in  which  they 
occur.  Cattle  shading  and  rubbing  can  damage  standing 
historic  structures  and  prehistoric  pictograph  panels. 
Excessive  trampling  at  spring  sources  and  along  stream 
banks,  cattle  trailing,  and  overgrazing  can  all  lead  to  a 
denuding  of  protective  vegetation  cover  and  create 
indirect  impacts  to  cultural  resources  by  accelerating 
natural  erosion  and  exposing  artifacts  to  illegal  surface 
collection  and  vandalism.  These  types  of  impacts  would 
generally  be  localized  at  particular  site  locations,  and 
could  range  from  short-term  to  long-term  to  irreversible. 
Since  cattle  loafing  and  trailing  have  the  potential  to 
affect  cultural  properties,  range  developments  that  have 
the  potential  to  concentrate  or  attract  livestock  will  be 
surveyed  for  cultural  resources  prior  to  the  construction 
or  placement  of  the  development  so  that  projects  can  be 
designed  to  avoid  cultural  resources,  or  effects  could  be 
mitigated. 

Restrictions  on  development  or  activities  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  other  resources  tend  to  favor  the  protection 
of  cultural  resources  as  well.  Wildlife  and  riparian 
exclosures  and  recreational  and  oil  and  gas  restrictions 
tend  to  stabilize  and  protect  areas  that  may  also  contain 
cultural  properties. 

The  issuance  of  rights-of-way  that  result  in  ground- 
disturbing  activities  has  the  potential  to  directly  impact 
cultural  resources,  but  impacts  would  be  mitigated  under 
standard  avoidance  or  recovery  procedures.  Indirect  or 
inadvertent  impacts  to  cultural  resources  could  result 
from  the  issuance  of  rights-of-way,  but  the  overall  risk  to 
cultural  resources  from  such  impacts  would  be  expected 
to  be  minimal. 

Impacts  to  Cultural  Resources  from  Health 
of  the  Land  and  Fire 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Fire  is  a component  of  the  natural  environment  which 
may  impact  cultural  sites,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  direct  effects  of  fire  include  consumption  of 
flammable  components  or  heat/smoke  alteration  of  non- 
flammable components.  Indirect  effects  include  erosion 
as  well  as  denuding  and  exposure  to  vandalism.  Both 
wildland  fire  and  prescribed  fire  would  have  the  potential 
to  cause  these  direct  and  indirect  effects.  The  difference 
is  that  prescribed  fires  would  be  planned  and  staged, 
allowing  mitigation  of  these  effects. 
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Alternative  B 

This  alternative  would  emphasize  aggressive  wildland 
fire  suppression  at  the  expense  of  prescribed  fires,  where 
mitigation  and  avoidance  can  be  incorporated. 
Aggressive  wildland  fire  suppression  with  the  use  of 
mechanized  equipment  could  impact  archaeological  or 
historical  sites.  This  approach  would  give  up  the 
benefits  of  planned  burns  and  add  the  effects  of 
aggressive  mechanized  suppression  when  compared  to 
Alternatives  A and  E.  In  brief,  this  alternative  would  use 
a reactive,  rather  than  proactive  approach  to  fire 
management. 

The  designation  of  more  acres  as  VRM  Class  I (49,780 
acres)  would  enhance  the  opportunity  to  protect  more 
cultural  resources  by  reducing  impacts  on  the  ground. 
Additionally,  with  fewer  impacts  to  the  natural 
surroundings,  sites  which  rely  on  integrity  of  setting  and 
feeling  would  have  stronger  arguments  for  eligibility  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Designating  the  Klabzuba  Utility  and  Transportation 
Corridor  in  and  of  itself  would  have  no  effect  on  cultural 
resources.  Individual  proposals  to  utilize  the  corridor 
would  continue  to  be  evaluated  for  their  potential  to 
affect  cultural  resources.  Recognizing  the  avoidance  and 
exclusion  areas  would  enhance  the  protection  of  cultural 
resources. 

Alternative  C 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  B,  except 
aggressive  suppression  would  not  be  used  in  wilderness 
study  areas  and  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  only 
increase  by  300  acres.  Additionally,  this  alternative 
would  allow  for  prescribed  fire  with  its  pre-burn 
planning  benefits,  except  along  the  UMNWSR,  which 
would  be  excluded  from  prescribed  fire. 

Designating  the  Klabzuba  Utility  and  Transportation 
Corridor  in  and  of  itself  would  have  no  effect  on  cultural 
resources.  Individual  proposals  to  utilize  the  corridor 
would  continue  to  be  evaluated  for  their  potential  to 
affect  cultural  resources.  Recognizing  the  avoidance  and 
exclusion  areas  would  enhance  the  protection  of  cultural 
resources. 

Alternative  D 

This  alternative  would  include  the  benefits  of  pre-burn 
planning  in  all  fire  management  units,  with  the  potential 
impacts  of  aggressive  fire  suppression  and  mechanized 
equipment  only  along  the  UMNWSR. 

The  designation  of  more  acres  as  VRM  Class  I (49,780 
acres)  would  enhance  the  opportunity  to  protect  more 


cultural  resources  by  reducing  impacts  on  the  ground. 
Additionally,  with  fewer  impacts  to  the  natural 
surroundings,  sites  which  rely  on  integrity  of  setting  and 
feeling  would  have  stronger  arguments  for  eligibility  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Designating  the  Klabzuba  Utility  and  Transportation 
Corridor  in  and  of  itself  would  have  no  effect  on  cultural 
resources.  Individual  proposals  to  utilize  the  corridor 
would  continue  to  be  evaluated  for  their  potential  to 
affect  cultural  resources.  Recognizing  the  avoidance  and 
exclusion  areas  would  enhance  the  protection  of  cultural 
resources. 

Alternative  E 

The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A.  VRM 
effects  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  D. 

Designating  the  Klabzuba  Utility  and  Transportation 
Corridor  in  and  of  itself  would  have  no  effect  on  cultural 
resources.  Individual  proposals  to  utilize  the  corridor 
would  continue  to  be  evaluated  for  their  potential  to 
affect  cultural  resources.  Recognizing  the  avoidance  and 
exclusion  areas  would  enhance  the  protection  of  cultural 
resources. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Fire  is  a component  of  the  natural  environment  that  may 
impact  cultural  sites,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
direct  effects  of  fire  include  consumption  of  flammable 
components  or  heat/smoke  alteration  of  non-flammable 
components.  Indirect  effects  include  erosion  as  well  as 
denuding  and  exposure  to  vandalism.  Both  wildland  fire 
and  prescribed  fire  would  have  the  potential  to  cause 
these  direct  and  indirect  effects.  The  difference  is  that 
prescribed  fire  would  be  planned  and  staged,  allowing 
mitigation  of  these  effects. 

The  designation  of  more  acres  as  VRM  Class  I (49,780 
acres)  would  enhance  the  opportunity  to  protect  more 
cultural  resources  by  reducing  impacts  on  the  ground. 
Additionally,  with  fewer  impacts  to  the  natural 
surroundings,  sites  w'hich  rely  on  integrity  of  setting  and 
feeling  would  have  stronger  arguments  for  eligibility  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Designating  the  Klabzuba  Utility  and  Transportation 
Corridor  in  and  of  itself  would  have  no  effect  on  cultural 
resources.  Individual  proposals  to  utilize  the  corridor 
would  continue  to  be  evaluated  for  their  potential  to 
affect  cultural  resources.  Recognizing  the  avoidance  and 
exclusion  areas  would  enhance  the  protection  of  cultural 
resources. 
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Impacts  to  Cultural  Resources  from  Visitor 
Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Historic  sites  or  events  would  be  interpreted  as 
opportunities  arise.  Currently,  minimal  signage  or 
interpretation  marks  the  Nez  Perce  Trail;  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  campsites;  the  Nelson,  Hagadone  and  Gilmore 
Homesteads;  and  Decision  Point.  It  might  be  expected 
that  marked  and  interpreted  sites  would  receive  more 
visitation  than  unmarked  sites.  Increased  visitation  may 
enhance  appreciation,  but  it  may  also  result  in  more 
deterioration  and  additional  maintenance. 

Alternative  B 

This  alternative  would  differ  from  current  management 
by  maximizing  the  number  of  developed  visitor  services. 
There  would  be  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  signs, 
kiosks,  developed  trails  and  visitor  services.  This  would 
ensure  that  virtually  all  visitors  to  the  Monument  are 
exposed  to  some  educational/interpretive  materials. 
However,  maximizing  the  development  of  signs,  kiosks 
and  trails  may  alter  the  historic  character  of  some 
cultural  sites  through  excessive  introduction  of  modem 
components  or  changes  to  the  landscape.  Increased 
interpretation  has  the  potential  to  concentrate  traffic 
(pedestrian  and  motorized),  which  may  in  turn  increase 
visible  use.  Proper  placement  of  signs  also  has  the 
potential  to  concentrate  visitors  away  from  areas 
susceptible  to  erosion  or  vandalism,  while  at  the  same 
time  educating  visitors  of  the  significance  and  fragile 
nature  of  the  objects  of  the  Monument.  This  alternative 
may  also  reduce  the  opportunities  for  the  personal 
discovery  of  history  by  marking  or  signing  more  of  the 
area’s  historic  components  than  other  alternatives. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

The  development  of  low-key  interpretive  sites  would 
expose  more  visitors  to  the  history  of  the  area  than 
Alternative  E,  though  perhaps  not  as  many  as  Alternative 
B.  This  alternative  would  leave  more  opportunities  for 
personal  discovery  than  Alternative  B,  but  less  than 
Alternative  E.  Developing  specific  low-key  interpretive 
sites  would  not  likely  alter  the  natural  character  of  the 
Monument. 

Guidebooks  and  portable  exhibits  make  less  of  an  impact 
on  the  landscape  than  permanent  interpretive  signs,  and 
guidebooks  usually  allow  more  in-depth  explanation  than 
signs.  However,  guidebooks  alone  may  reach  fewer 
visitors  than  signs. 

Requiring  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  for 
dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities)  would  reduce 
the  potential  to  affect  documented  and  unidentified 
prehistoric  sites.  Stones  that  form  tepee  rings  and  other 


stone  features  (i.e.,  cairns,  trail  markers,  etc.)  would  not 
be  taken  to  form  fire  rings. 

Alternative  E 

This  alternative  provides  the  maximum  potential  for 
personal  discovery  since  there  would  be  no  developed 
interpretive  sites  or  public  guidebooks.  However,  this 
alternative  may  result  in  fewer  visitors  acquiring  access 
to  the  area’s  history. 

No  permits  for  archaeological  or  historical  field  research 
would  be  authorized.  Cultural  sites  would  be  allowed  to 
disappear  without  stabilization  or  further  investigation. 
This  alternative  would  eliminate  over  192  known 
cultural  properties  from  further  field  research,  as  well  as 
potential  future  discoveries.  Permits  for  archaeological 
or  historical  research  would  still  be  issued  for 
development  projects  in  conformance  with  Section  106 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Requiring  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  for 
dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities)  would  reduce 
the  potential  to  affect  documented  and  unidentified 
prehistoric  sites.  Stones  that  form  tepee  rings  and  other 
stone  features  (i.e.,  cairns,  trail  markers,  etc.)  would  not 
be  taken  to  form  fire  rings. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  development  of  low-key  interpretive  sites  as  well  as 
guidebooks  and  portable  exhibits  would  expose  most 
visitors  to  the  history  of  the  area.  Some  opportunities  for 
personal  discovery  would  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  reach 
a larger  audience.  Additionally,  some  visitors  may  not 
care  for  any  type  of  modem  intrusions  on  the  landscape, 
even  interpretive  displays.  However,  it  seems  likely  that 
most  visitors  would  consider  these  interpretive  additions 
minute  and  inoffensive  within  the  extensive  landscapes 
of  the  Monument. 

Encouraging  the  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire 
mats  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities) 
would  reduce  the  potential  to  affect  documented  and 
unidentified  prehistoric  sites,  but  not  as  much  as 
requiring  their  use  in  Alternatives  C,  D,  and  E.  Stones 
that  form  tepee  rings  and  other  stone  features  (i.e., 
cairns,  trail  markers,  etc.)  would  not  be  taken  to  form  fire 
rings. 

Impacts  to  Cultural  Resources  from  Natural 
Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Development  of  existing  leases  would  follow  mitigating 
measures  specific  to  the  proposed  action.  This  standard 
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operating  procedure  would  minimize  impacts  to  cultural 
resources.  However,  any  surface-disturbing  activity  has 
the  potential  to  create  inadvertent  or  coincidental  impacts 
to  surface  resources.  Consequently,  the  alternatives 
resulting  in  the  greatest  surface  disturbance  are  more 
likely  to  result  in  impacts  for  cultural  and  historical 
resources.  However,  the  additional  disturbance  that  may 
result  from  the  alternatives  is  so  small,  that  there  is  no 
practical  difference  between  them.  Additionally,  the 
leases  are  confined  to  the  uplands,  which  have  a lower 
site  density  than  the  area  along  the  river  (as  discussed  in 
Chapter  3). 

No  additional  leases  would  be  issued  in  the  Monument 
and  the  potential  for  cumulative  impacts  would  be 
confined  to  existing  leases.  Further,  much  of  the  natural 
gas  infrastructure  (roads  and  pipelines)  already  exists 
and  associated  impacts  have  already  occurred  and  been 
evaluated  regarding  their  effects  on  cultural  resources. 

Alternative  E 

Development  of  non-West  HiLine  leases  would  follow 
mitigating  measures  specific  to  the  proposed  action. 
This  standard  operating  procedure  would  minimize 
impacts  to  cultural  resources.  However,  any  surface- 
disturbing  activity  has  the  potential  to  create  inadvertent 
or  coincidental  impacts  to  surface  resources. 
Consequently,  the  alternatives  resulting  in  the  greatest 
surface  disturbance  are  more  likely  to  result  in  impacts 
for  cultural  and  historical  resources.  However,  the 
additional  disturbance  that  may  result  from  the 
alternatives  is  so  small,  that  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  them.  Additionally,  the  leases  are 
confined  to  the  uplands,  which  have  a lower  site  density 
than  the  area  along  the  river  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  3). 

No  additional  leases  would  be  issued  in  the  Monument 
and  the  potential  for  cumulative  impacts  would  be 
confined  to  existing  leases.  Further,  much  of  the  natural 
gas  infrastructure  (roads  and  pipelines)  already  exists 
and  associated  impacts  have  already  occurred  and  been 
evaluated  regarding  their  effects  on  cultural  resources. 

For  the  West  HiLine  leases,  surface  disturbance  would 
not  be  allowed  on  any  portion  of  the  leases  regardless  if 
the  land  is  inside  or  outside  the  Monument.  This 
includes  the  entire  leasehold  (12,782  acres).  APDs  on 
these  leases  would  not  be  processed.  The  decision  to  not 
allow  APDs  to  be  processed  would  have  no  effect  on 
cultural  resources. 

Alternative  ENL 

This  sub-alternative  considers  the  environmental  effects 
of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  The  effects  to 
cultural  resources  would  be  the  same  as  those  from 
Alternative  E,  which  would  not  allow  surface-disturbing 
and  disruptive  activities  on  any  of  the  12  West  HiLine  oil 


and  gas  leases  regardless  if  the  land  is  inside  or  outside 
the  Monument.  This  includes  the  entire  leasehold 
(12,782  acres).  The  decision  to  not  lease  would  have  no 
effect  on  cultural  resources. 

Impacts  to  Cultural  Resources  from  Access 
and  Transportation 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Roads  within  the  Monument  improve  access  to  some 
cultural  properties.  Improved  access  may  increase 
visitation  and  appreciation  for  some  cultural  properties, 
and  could  also  facilitate  the  use  of  traditional  locations 
by  American  Indians.  Improved  access  may  also  lead  to 
increased  erosion  and  vandalism  of  some  cultural 
properties.  Open  roads  used  during  wet  periods  may 
grow  in  width  through  avoidance  of  muddy  or  deeply 
rutted  stretches,  which  may  lead  to  increased  ground 
disturbance  and  increase  the  risk  to  prehistoric  sites  and 
historic  ruins  adjacent  to  travel  routes.  If  the  BLM  does 
propose  any  new  routes  or  road  relocations  the  proposals 
would  receive  cultural  resource  inventories  in 
compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act.  This  would  apply  regardless  of  the 
reason  the  road  is  created  (i.e.,  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
private  rights-of-way,  road  reroutes/relocations  for  other 
resource  protection). 

Nine  cultural  resource  sites  have  local  or  resource  roads 
within  their  boundaries.  Roads  often  expose  sites  within 
the  treads  where  the  vegetation  is  removed  or  when 
erosion  occurs.  Since  none  of  the  sites  were  documented 
prior  to  the  use  or  designation  of  the  roads,  the  condition 
of  these  sites  prior  to  potential  road  effects  is  uncertain. 
Since  none  of  the  roads  that  pass  through  the  sites  are 
proposed  for  closure  under  Alternative  A,  all  of  the  sites 
would  be  placed  on  a monitoring  rotation  to  determine 
the  sites’  eligibility  and  the  effects  of  the  road  and  road 
use  on  the  sites.  With  19  more  miles  of  roads  proposed 
to  be  closed  in  Alternative  B there  is  less  chance  of  road 
and  road  use  impacts  on  cultural  resources. 

All  10  airstrips  would  remain  open  under  both 
alternatives.  Six  of  the  10  may  be  more  than  50  years 
old;  they  have  yet  to  be  evaluated  for  their  eligibility  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Continued  use 
of  the  airstrips  would  serve  to  preserve  them. 

Under  Alternative  A motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles 
may  not  pull  off  existing  roads  for  camping.  This  action 
has  no  effect  on  cultural  resources.  Alternative  B allows 
motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  to  pull  off  designated 
open  roads  no  more  than  300  feet  for  camping.  The 
effects  from  this  decision  are  unknown  since  the  BLM 
has  not  inventoried  all  areas  within  this  600-foot 
corridor.  The  potential  exists  for  vehicle  traffic  and 
associated  camping  activities  to  affect  cultural  resources. 
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particularly  prehistoric  sites.  Possible  effects  include 
artifact  displacement,  breakage,  compaction,  and 
stratigraphic  mixing  of  various  cultural  assemblages,  as 
well  as  increased  erosion  potential,  site  exposure,  and 
vandalism. 

Alternatives  C,  D,  and  E 

Vehicular  access  would  be  restricted  in  some  sensitive 
areas,  thereby  reducing  potential  impacts  from  erosion 
and  vandalism.  However,  Alternatives  D and  E would 
not  include  the  potential  interpretive  benefits  from 
acquiring  new  access.  Alternatives  C,  D,  and  E all 
propose  to  close  more  roads  than  Alternatives  A and  B. 
The  reduction  in  open  road  miles  would  reduce  the 
erosion  and  vandalism  potential  to  cultural  resources  that 
may  be  located  in  or  along  roads.  The  amount  of  road 
closures  in  Alternative  E has  the  greatest  potential  to 
beneficially  affect  cultural  resources. 

Under  Alternatives  C,  D,  and  E,  the  Black  Butte  South 
airstrip  would  be  closed.  This  airstrip  is  at  least  50  years 
old.  Alternative  E would  close  all  10  airstrips,  six  of 
them  being  over  50  years  old.  For  historic  buildings  and 
sites  generally  the  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  use 
them.  Even  though  these  airstrips  have  not  been 
evaluated  for  their  eligibility  for  listing  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  the  same  logic  holds  true. 
Abandoning  the  six  airstrips  dating  to  the  1950s  could  in 
time  lead  to  their  eventual  removal  from  the  landscape. 
Since  none  of  the  1950s-era  airstrips  have  constructed 
features,  and  no  rehabilitation  work  is  proposed  with  the 
closure,  closing  these  airstrips  should  have  no  effect  on 
any  integrity  or  significance  factors  that  may  have 
qualified  these  airstrips  for  the  National  Register. 

Under  Alternative  C motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles 
may  pull  off  designated  open  roads  no  more  than  150 
feet  for  camping  and  must  use  the  most  direct  route  to 
minimize  resource  damage.  Effects  to  cultural  resources 
would  be  similar  to  those  under  Alternative  B,  with  only 
half  the  potential  to  affect  cultural  resources.  Under 
Alternative  D motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may 
pull  off  designated  roads  no  more  than  10  feet  for 
camping.  This  generally  falls  within  the  areas  disturbed 
when  the  roads  were  developed,  so  impacts  would  be 
negligibly  different  from  the  use  of  the  existing  roads. 
Alternative  E would  not  allow  motorized  or  mechanized 
vehicles  to  pull  off  designated  roads  for  camping,  thus 
creating  no  added  impact  on  the  resources. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Restricting  vehicular  access  on  some  roads  and  proper 
design  and  placement  of  new  access  roads  could  help 
protect  cultural  properties.  Seasonal  restrictions  tend  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  motorized  traffic  during  wet  and 
muddy  conditions.  Effects  caused  by  motorized  traffic 
include  artifact  displacement  from  erosion,  as  well  as 


from  artifacts  within  roadbeds  that  get  transported  in 
mud  stuck  to  vehicle  tires.  Also,  wet  and  muddy- 
weather  travel  causes  increased  road  braiding  as  drivers 
attempt  to  miss  mud  holes  and  find  traction  on  existing 
vegetation.  Driving  off  the  established  routes  increases 
the  opportunities  to  affect  documented  as  well  as 
unidentified  cultural  resources.  Two  roads  that  pass 
through  two  unevaluated  prehistoric  sites  would  be 
closed  to  all  motorized  access,  reducing  the  direct  effects 
on  the  sites  as  well  as  minimizing  the  erosion  potential 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  sites  could  be  vandalized. 

Six  airstrips  would  remain  open  under  this  alternative. 
Two  of  the  four  slated  to  be  closed  are  more  than  50 
years  old;  they  have  yet  to  be  evaluated  for  their 
eligibility  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Abandoning  the  airstrips  dating  to  the  1950s  could  in 
time  lead  to  their  eventual  removal  from  the  landscape. 
Since  neither  of  the  1950s-era  airstrips  has  constructed 
features,  and  no  rehabilitation  work  is  proposed  with  the 
closure,  the  action  of  closing  these  airstrips  should  have 
no  effect  on  any  integrity  or  significance  factors  that  may 
have  qualified  these  airstrips  for  the  National  Register. 

Outside  of  the  WSAs,  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles 
may  park  adjacent  to  a road  to  provide  a reasonable  safe 
distance  for  the  public  to  pass.  However,  parking  must 
be  within  50  feet  of  a road.  Parking  would  be 
encouraged  at  previously  used  sites.  In  the  WSAs, 
motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may  only  park 
immediately  adjacent  to  a vehicle  way  or  cherry-stem 
road.  This  generally  falls  within  the  areas  disturbed 
when  the  roads  were  developed,  so  impacts  would  be 
negligibly  different  from  the  use  of  the  existing  roads.  If 
parking  were  to  occur  50  feet  off  the  existing  road 
impacts  could  occur  similar  to  Alternative  B,  but  the  area 
of  impact  would  be  limited  to  1/6  the  potential  area 
identified  in  that  alternative. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Cultural  Resources 

Impacts  to  Cultural  Resources  Common  to  All 

Alternatives 

Natural  processes  including  erosion,  deposition  and  fire 
would  continue  to  impact  archaeological  and  historical 
sites.  These  same  sites  may  also  continue  to  be  subject 
to  human-induced  impacts  such  as  vandalism  and 
damage  from  over-visitation. 

In  general,  fewer  road  miles  equals  less  potential  for 
direct  and  indirect  impacts  to  cultural  resource 
properties.  The  only  qualifier  to  that  assessment  is  when 
the  road  itself  is  the  historic  resource,  and  then 
maintaining  the  road  without  changing  the  characteristics 
that  make  it  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  would  be  a better  management  strategy. 
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Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

As  stated  above,  natural  processes  including  erosion, 
deposition  and  fire  would  continue  to  impact 
archaeological  and  historical  sites.  These  same  sites  may 
also  continue  to  be  subject  to  human-induced  impacts 
such  as  vandalism  and  damage  from  over  visitation. 

Alternative  B 

In  the  long  term,  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  alternative 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  impacts  of  fire  to  cultural 
properties,  by  eliminating  the  benefits  of  prescribed 
burns  while  allowing  the  impacts  of  aggressive 
suppression  in  addition  to  the  impact  of  wildland  fires 
themselves.  There  may  also  be  a gradual  change  in  an 
area’ s setting,  from  an  unchanged-for-centuries  setting  to 
a you-are-here  setting.  Long  term,  this  change  of  setting 
may  alter  the  historic  character  of  the  area,  since  the 
unchanged  natural  setting  is  key  to  recalling  the  area’s 
historic  associations. 

Alternative  C 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  but  with 
fewer  human-induced  impacts  from  roads,  as  some  roads 
would  be  closed  to  protect  sensitive  resources. 

Alternative  D 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  but  with 
fewer  human-induced  impacts  from  roads,  as  some  roads 
would  be  closed  to  protect  sensitive  resources. 

Alternative  E 

Cumulative  impacts  of  this  alternative  may  include  the 
loss  of  the  Monument’s  cultural  resources  from  further 
field  research  since  authorizations  would  not  be  issued; 
the  eventual  loss  of  historic  buildings  in  the  Monument 
since  they  would  not  be  maintained;  and  a reduced 
appreciation  for  the  historic  associations  of  the 
Monument  since  there  would  be  no  interpretation  or 
investigative  research. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  but  with 
fewer  human-induced  impacts  from  roads,  as  some  roads 
would  be  closed  to  protect  sensitive  resources. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Impacts  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  Common  to  All 
Alternatives 

Air  Quality 

Protecting  and  maintaining  air  quality  will  protect 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  from  conditions  and 


pollutants  which  may  decrease  health  of  individual 
animals  or  reduce  quality  of  habitat. 

Cultural 

Management  of  cultural  resources  has  the  potential  to 
affect  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  in  two  ways.  Any 
management  which  preserves  a site  and  prohibits 
disturbance  and  use  will  provide  additional  protection  for 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  in  the  immediate  area  and 
along  the  access  routes.  Any  management  which  allows 
access,  disturbance,  or  use  of  wildlife  habitat  for  other 
purposes  has  the  potential  to  disturb  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat.  The  impacts  to  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat 
would  be  varied,  depending  on  scale  and  duration  of  the 
disturbance,  amount  of  habitat  disturbed,  and  the 
importance  of  that  habitat  and  area  to  resident  wildlife. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

In  general,  management  for  wildlife  and  fisheries  is 
intended  to  benefit  most  species  but  may  target  higher 
priority  species,  such  as  threatened  and  endangered, 
designated  sensitive  species,  big  game,  game  birds,  sport 
fisheries,  or  species  with  limited  habitat  within  the 
Monument. 

Expansion  of  big  game  populations  will  be  allowed 
within  the  ability  of  the  habitat  to  support  those 
populations,  and  within  management  goals  of  MFWP. 
MFWP  is  responsible  for  management  of  wildlife 
populations  and  BLM  will  work  with  them  to  ensure  that 
available  habitat  is  adequate  to  meet  and  maintain  their 
population  goals.  This  will  benefit  wildlife  by  allowing 
populations  to  expand  within  available  habitat. 

The  BLM  will  use  grazing  methods,  prescribed  fire  and 
mechanical  alteration  to  maintain  and  improve  habitat 
for  all  wildlife  and  other  resources.  These  methods  will 
vary  based  on  habitat  present,  sensitivity  of  habitat  to 
methods  used,  and  wildlife  present  or  being  managed. 
Specific  goals  for  sage-grouse,  sharp-tail  grouse,  and  big 
game  species  have  been  identified,  with  general 
guidelines  to  improve  habitat  for  migratory  birds  as 
identified  in  the  Non-game  Migratory  Bird  Habitat 
Conservation  Plan  (BLM  1992b).  The  BLM  will 
manage  grazing  and  timber  encroachment  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  nesting,  brood  rearing  and  winter 
habitat  for  upland  game  birds  and  will  maintain 
sagebrush  within  suitable  habitat  with  a canopy  coverage 
of  15-30%. 

Changes  in  vegetation  can  be  used  to  manipulate 
vegetation  to  favor  some  species  over  others.  Removal 
of  timber  (mechanically  or  by  burning)  may  improve 
habitat  for  bighorn  sheep,  elk,  mule  deer,  and  sage- 
grouse,  depending  on  conditions  and  location.  Grazing 
can  be  used  to  manipulate  herbaceous  vegetation, 
including  noxious  weeds,  to  improve  quality  of  forage  or 
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structure  of  habitat  for  species  ranging  from  reptiles, 
song  birds,  rodents  all  the  way  up  to  elk  and  bighorn 
sheep.  The  BLM  will  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  wildlife  forage  by  using  different  grazing  systems, 
changes  in  seasons  of  use,  movement  of  livestock,  and 
reductions  in  livestock  numbers  where  needed  to  meet 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health.  Management  and 
manipulation  of  vegetation  to  improve  vegetative  health, 
vigor,  species  diversity,  and  structure  is  in  itself  intended 
to  be  a benefit  to  wildlife.  Domestic  sheep  and  goats 
have  the  potential  to  compete  with,  cause  stress  to,  and 
introduce  disease  to  wild  sheep,  when  occurring  in  close 
proximity.  Restricting  grazing  of  domestic  sheep  and 
goats  within  15  miles  of  bighorn  sheep  will  help  to  avoid 
possible  introduction  of  stress  and  disease  to  this 
important  game  species. 

Habitat  enhancements  constructed  or  modified  for 
wildlife  or  fisheries  will  benefit  targeted  species,  and 
may  also  benefit  many  non-target  wildlife  species.  A 
reservoir  constructed  for  waterfowl  or  for  livestock  with 
waterfowl  modifications  included,  will  benefit  many 
other  species  including  big  game,  migratory  birds, 
amphibians,  shore  birds,  bats,  and  others.  Modification 
or  removal  of  a fence  for  mule  deer  will  benefit  all 
species  which  are  impacted  by  the  existing  barrier. 
Fencing  of  a fishing  reservoir  will  improve  water  quality 
for  aquatic  species  and  protect  riparian  vegetation, 
benefiting  wildlife  species  who  utilize  that  habitat  type. 

No  action  will  be  initiated  on  BLM  land  that  will 
jeopardize  any  federally-listed  threatened  and 
endangered  plant  or  animal.  The  BLM  will  work  with 
the  USFWS  to  recover  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  including  reintroduction  efforts  consistent  with 
recovery  plans  and  conservation  strategies.  This 
includes  the  Recovery  Plan  for  the  Pallid  Sturgeon 
(USFWS  1993a).  Permitted  actions  for  uses  other  than 
wildlife  have  potential  to  impact  wildlife.  Permitting 
rights-of-way  (ROWs)  may  allow  disturbance  of  wildlife 
or  destruction  of  habitat.  All  raptor  nest  sites,  including 
bald  eagle  nests,  will  be  protected  through  spacing  and 
timing  stipulations  and  requiring  of  Avian  Power  Line 
Interaction  Committee  (APLIC)  guidelines  on  overhead 
ROWs.  No  solar  or  wind  generating  facilities  would  be 
permitted  in  the  Monument.  In  order  to  reduce  risk  to 
pallid  sturgeon  (endangered)  and  other  fish,  all  ROW 
applications  for  pipelines  that  cross  the  Missouri  River 
will  include  a condition  that  the  pipeline  be  drilled  under 
the  river  bed,  avoiding  disturbance  to  the  river  bed. 
Stipulations  and  restrictions  identified  for  permitting 
actions  such  as  ROWs,  seismic  permits,  installation  of 
range  improvements,  and  oil  and  gas  drilling  will 
mitigate  some  of  the  identified  impacts,  with  the  goal  of 
reducing  those  impacts  to  an  acceptable  level  which  will 
not  impact  total  wildlife  populations. 

There  will  be  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  impacts 
common  to  all  alternatives,  but  most  of  these  impacts  are 


beneficial.  The  remaining  impacts  are  addressed  through 
mitigation,  protective  stipulations,  and  management  for 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 

Geology 

Mineral  extraction  causes  surface  disturbance  of  wildlife 
habitat  through  construction  or.  excavation.  Production 
causes  disturbance  through  on-site  activity  and  noise, 
vehicle  access  to  and  from  a site,  and  vehicle  strikes. 
The  withdrawal  of  all  Monument  lands  from  mineral 
extraction  will  provide  long-term  protection  of  wildlife 
and  wildlife  habitat  from  the  habitat  destruction  and 
disturbance  associated  with  mineral  extraction. 

Soils 

Maintaining  or  improving  soil  health  will  maintain 
productivity,  which  will  benefit  vegetation  (a  component 
of  wildlife  habitat,  see  the  following  Vegetation  - Native 
Plants  and  Riparian  section)  and  in  turn  will  protect  or 
improve  wildlife  habitat. 

Vegetation  - Native  Plants  and  Riparian 

Maintaining  a diverse  native  vegetative  community  in 
different  successional  stages  will  benefit  all  wildlife 
species  within  the  monument  to  varying  degrees. 
Maintaining  the  health  of  these  communities  will  benefit 
wildlife  by  providing  the  diverse  habitat  needs  for 
nesting,  forage,  escape  and  thermal  cover,  and  other 
habitat  needs  for  these  diverse  species.  By  utilizing  the 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health,  resource  managers  will 
ensure  that  native  vegetation,  including  riparian/wetland 
vegetation,  continues  to  provide  for  the  diverse 
vegetative  and  habitat  needs  of  wildlife  species  within 
the  Monument.  Healthy  riparian  vegetation  provides 
higher  quality  aquatic  habitat  for  fisheries,  amphibians, 
and  some  reptiles  (turtles)  by  reducing  water 
temperature,  providing  cover  and  aquatic  substrate  for 
nesting  and  feeding,  and  improving  water  quality. 

Vegetation  - Noxious  and  Invasive  Plants 

Noxious  and  invasive  weeds  degrade  wildlife  habitat  by 
replacing  native  vegetation  with  less  beneficial  forage  or 
cover.  Controlling  spread  and  removing  these  invasive 
and  noxious  species  will  benefit  wildlife  by  protecting 
important  forage  and  cover  from  being  replaced  by  less 
desirable  species. 

Visual  Resources 

Limiting  impacts  through  VRM  classifications  and 
contrast  ratings  will  reduce  impacts  to  wildlife  habitat  by 
restricting  development  in  some  areas  and  requiring 
minimal  impacts  in  others.  Any  protection  provided  to 
wildlife  habitat  which  restricts  alteration  in  form  and 
function  of  that  habitat  will  benefit  wildlife. 
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Water  Quality 

Degraded  water  quality  can  impact  fisheries,  aquatic 
invertebrates,  and  some  water-dependent  wildlife 
species.  Reduced  quality  can  impact  aquatic  invertebrate 
and  fisheries  by  reducing  or  altering  substrate  needed  for 
reproduction,  and  reducing  forage  base  for  other  species. 
Maintaining  water  quality  will  continue  to  provide  for 
and  benefit  species  dependent  on  higher  quality 
conditions. 

Water  Development  and  Water  Rights 

Water  developments  can  benefit  many  species,  including 
amphibians,  waterfowl,  bats,  elk,  bighorn  sheep, 
pronghorn,  and  sage-grouse,  by  providing  habitat  or  an 
additional  component  of  habitat  for  a species.  All 
developments  do  not  provide  the  same  benefits.  Nor  is 
water  necessarily  the  limiting  factor  for  any  of  these 
species  in  this  geographic  area.  Water  developments  can 
cause  impacts  as  well,  by  bringing  livestock  or  other 
wildlife  into  areas  that  they  did  not  occupy  previously. 
They  then  compete  with  species  which  utilized  the 
habitat  prior  to  the  water  development.  Construction  of 
water  developments  can  destroy  individual  wildlife  and 
displace  others.  Depending  on  the  scale  of  the 
development,  this  is  usually  short-term  and  minor  if  done 
with  proper  mitigation. 

Reserved  Water  Rights 

Any  reservation  of  water  rights  which  maintains  stream 
flow  will  help  to  maintain  spawning  habitat  for  native 
fisheries  and  amphibians,  and  will  help  maintain  healthy 
riparian  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  along  these 
streams.  Riparian  vegetation  is  some  of  the  most 
productive  and  important  habitat  for  many  species  of 
wildlife,  notably  migratory  birds.  This  action  has 
potential  to  preserve  this  habitat  in  better  condition  than 
would  occur  without  maintaining  water  in  these  streams. 
Senior  water  rights  to  the  BLM’s  still  have  potential  to 
dewater  these  systems  depending  on  flow  and  diversions. 

Lands  and  Realty 

The  disturbance  of  lands  and  wildlife  habitat  for 
construction  of  ROWs  can  kill  individuals,  and  cause 
disturbance  and  relocation  of  wildlife.  Construction  can 
destroy  or  alter  habitat  in  ways  which  make  it  unsuitable 
for  some  species  (e.g.,  an  overhead  power  line  in  sage- 
grouse  habitat,  or  change  in  vegetative  community). 
Restriction  on  types  of  development  (solar,  wind, 
communications,  farming)  will  limit  future  habitat 
alterations  and  disturbances  to  wildlife.  Limitation  of 
ROWs  to  identified  transportation  and  utility  corridors 
will  limit  alteration  of  habitat  and  disturbances  to  areas 
already  cleared  of  major  potential  impacts,  and  will 
concentrate  rather  than  disperse  disturbance.  Requiring 
drilling  of  pipelines  under  the  Missouri  River  will  greatly 


reduce  and  possibly  eliminate  potential  impacts  from  this 
action  to  pallid  sturgeon  and  other  fisheries.  Requiring 
APLIC  guidelines  on  any  overhear  power  lines  will 
substantially  reduce  the  electrocution  potential  for 
raptors,  including  eagles.  Consolidation  of  public  lands 
will  facilitate  management  for  all  resources,  including 
wildlife,  by  reducing  management  conflicts  between 
intermixed  land  owners.  This  action  will  benefit  wildlife 
by  providing  limitations  on  development  and  protection 
of  important  habitat. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Livestock  grazing  has  potential  to  impact  wildlife  and 
wildlife  habitat  in  both  positive  and  negative  ways. 
Overuse  of  herbaceous  and  shrub  communities  will 
impact  many  species  as  livestock  compete  for  food  and 
destroy  escape  and  nesting  cover  or  structure.  Overuse 
of  riparian  vegetation  can  impact  species  dependent  on 
riparian  vegetation  for  food,  nesting  substrate  and  cover, 
and  degrade  water  quality  for  aquatic  species, 
invertebrates  and  fisheries. 

High  levels  of  grazing  can  be  used  to  enhance  habitat  for 
species  dependent  on  or  adapted  to  short  vegetation,  bare 
ground  or  reduced  cover.  This  includes  species  such  as 
mountain  plover  and  other  short-grass  prairie  adapted 
bird  species,  prairie  dogs  and  species  associated  with 
them,  and  some  reptiles  such  as  short-homed  lizard, 
which  prefers  open  habitat  with  low  or  absent  ground 
cover  to  travel  in  search  of  food.  Other  species  are 
dependent  on  vegetation  of  different  heights  and 
densities.  Historically  in  this  area,  buffalo  provided 
large  swaths  of  heavily  grazed  habitat,  benefiting  many 
species,  but  also  missed  entire  areas  for  years  providing 
lightly  or  ungrazed  areas  for  other  wildlife.  Overall,  this 
provided  a mosaic  of  different  vegetative  types  in 
different  successional  stages  throughout  the  area.  As 
with  disturbance  caused  by  fire,  some  vegetative  species 
and  habitat  types  require  at  least  periodic  disturbance  by 
large  grazers  to  maintain  their  structure  and  health. 
Prairie  grasslands  and  ponderosa  pine  woodlands  are 
examples  of  habitat  types  dependent  on  outside  influence 
to  maintain  successional  levels  and  productivity.  As 
many  important  wildlife  species  are  also  dependent  on 
these  habitat  types,  this  disturbance  can  be  used  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  and  maintain  community  health 
and  diversity. 

Utilizing  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines 
for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  (BLM  1997),  BLM 
uses  the  expertise  and  knowledge  of  resource 
professionals  in  rangeland  management.  soils, 

vegetation,  hydrology,  and  wildlife  to  make 

determinations  of  rangeland  health.  These 
determinations  are  made  using  available  science  and 
personal  knowledge  of  resources,  the  capabilities  of  the 
local  habitat,  and  wildlife  resource  needs  within  a 
management  area.  Wildlife  needs  are  always  a high 
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priority  of  these  assessments  and  can  often  take  priority 
over  other  resource  needs.  The  need  to  maintain  early 
successional  vegetation  for  some  wildlife  species  may 
require  more  intensive  grazing  in  areas,  with  other  areas 
requiring  reduced  grazing  to  meet  specific  habitat  needs. 
Riparian  vegetation  will  improve,  which  provides 
important  wildlife  habitat  and  improves  water  quality  for 
fisheries  and  aquatic  species. 

With  proper  monitoring  and  management,  livestock 
grazing  is  a valuable  tool  to  manage  wildlife  habitat  in  an 
area  such  as  the  Monument  that  evolved  with  grazing  by 
large  animals. 

Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas 

Oil  and  gas  exploration,  development,  infrastructure,  and 
production-related  activity  disturb  and  fragment  wildlife 
habitat,  cause  mortality  for  individuals  and  disrupt 
wildlife  activity  and  behavior.  The  closure  of  Monument 
lands  to  additional  leasing  will  limit  the  amount  and 
location  of  new  disturbances  to  those  areas  already 
leased.  The  Proclamation  and  this  RMP/EIS  will  require 
stricter  standards  for  exploration,  construction, 
production  activities,  and  reclamation  than  may 
otherwise  be  required  in  order  to  protect  the  objects  of 
the  Monument.  These  requirements  will  reduce  the 
impacts  to  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  over  that  which 
could  occur  outside  of  the  Monument.  Existing  and 
future  development  on  existing  leases  will  continue  to 
degrade  wildlife  habitat  and  affect  wildlife  within  the 
areas  already  leased,  even  with  proposed  restrictions  and 
BMPs.  These  impacts  will  continue  until  wells  are 
abandoned,  reclaimed  to  previous  condition,  and  access 
to  these  sites  is  closed. 

Recreation 

All  human  use  of  wildlife  habitat  affects  wildlife  to  some 
extent.  The  level,  duration,  type,  and  location  of  use  will 
determine  the  level  of  impacts.  People  on  foot, 
horseback,  ATVs,  or  in  vehicles  all  disturb  wildlife,  and 
vehicles  can  cause  mortality  of  individuals  through 
vehicle  strikes.  Any  development  of  facilities  will 
degrade  habitat  for  wildlife.  The  level  of  impacts  will 
vary  by  scale  and  location  of  development,  and  level  of 
public  use.  Development  of  permanent  facilities  in  high 
value  wildlife  habitat  (riparian  areas,  nesting  or  fawning 
areas)  will  have  the  greatest  impact.  These  impacts  will 
occur  for  the  life  of  the  development,  and  due  to  human 
traffic  and  compaction  from  repeated  use,  it  is  unlikely 
that  some  of  these  areas  can  be  returned  to  natural 
conditions  after  several  years  of  use.  Dispersed 
recreation  causing  wildlife  disturbance  can  be  short-term 
and  would  not  cause  long-term  impacts.  This  activity 
could  be  restricted  or  reduced  in  a given  area  if  impacts 
become  unacceptable. 


Transportation 

All  roads  through  wildlife  habitat  affect  wildlife  to  some 
extent.  The  level,  duration,  type,  and  location  of  use  will 
determine  the  level  of  impacts.  Roads  can  physically 
destroy  or  fragment  habitat.  Traffic  can  disturb  wildlife 
during  stressful  periods  (breeding,  nesting,  fawning, 
brood  rearing,  on  winter  habitat),  and  kill  individuals  by 
vehicle  strikes.  Impacts  can  include  dust  and  noise, 
causing  movement  of  individuals,  disrupting  important 
activities,  and  loss  of  individuals  to  strikes,  hunting  and 
poaching.  The  impacts  caused  by  the  transportation 
network  will  continue  as  long  as  the  access  is  available. 
Any  road  closures  or  seasonal  closures  will  benefit 
wildlife  by  reducing  direct  and  indirect  impacts  for  those 
areas  accessed  by  the  existing  road. 

Fire  Management 

Fire,  whether  prescribed  or  wildland,  will  have  both 
positive  and  negative  impacts  to  wildlife  species  and 
their  habitat.  These  impacts  will  vary  based  on  location, 
season,  duration,  fire  intensity,  vegetation  burned  and 
individual  species  needs.  Bighorn  sheep,  elk,  mule  deer, 
woodpecker  and  other  cavity  nesting  birds  will  benefit 
from  fires  altering  habitat  under  certain  conditions. 
Nesting  birds  will  be  impacted  by  any  fire  occurring 
before  young  have  fledged,  but  many  species  will  benefit 
from  fire-induced  changes  to  habitat.  Some  species  will 
not  benefit  from  fire  in  this  area.  This  would  include 
sage-grouse  which  have  undergone  rapid  habitat  loss 
outside  of  the  Monument.  Responsible  management  of 
wildland  fires  and  use  of  prescribed  fire  will  return  fire 
to  the  natural  system,  with  a mosaic  of  different 
vegetation  successional  stages.  This  will  benefit  most 
species  of  wildlife  over  the  long  term,  with  negative 
impacts  to  any  species  being  short-term,  and  not  to  a 
level  which  could  affect  populations  within  the  planning 
area. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas 

The  non-impairment  criteria  required  for  WSAs  will 
protect  wildlife  habitat  from  degradation  by  maintaining 
it  as  close  as  possible  to  natural  conditions.  Wildlife  will 
not  be  subject  to  disturbance  by  vehicles  or  construction- 
related  disturbances. 

Impacts  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  from  Health  of 
the  Land  and  Fire 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities,  including 
construction-related  activities,  would  be  prohibited 
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between  March  1 and  June  30  within  1/4  mile  of  sage- 
grouse  leks  and  nesting  zones.  This  would  protect  141 
acres  of  breeding  habitat  from  disturbances  during 
breeding  periods  and  facilitate  nesting  success. 

Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 
from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped. 

Livestock  grazing  methods  (which  may  include  the 
termination  of  grazing  by  October  31)  could  be  used  to 
maintain  sagebrush  stands  with  15-50%  canopy  cover 
and  15”  height  within  2 miles  of  sage-grouse  leks.  This 
would  facilitate  nesting  success  on  21,000  acres  of 
nesting  habitat  by  providing  adequate  nesting  cover. 
Maintaining  sagebrush  densities  and  nesting  cover 
through  grazing  management  would  be  done  by 
monitoring  and  utilization  of  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Prescribed  fire  and/or  mechanical  treatments  would  be 
allowed  to  reduce  or  increase  sagebrush  cover  to  desired 
levels  for  nesting,  brood  rearing,  breeding  habitat,  and 
winter  habitat.  Sage-grouse  prefer  sagebrush  densities  of 
15-25%  canopy  cover  for  breeding,  nesting,  brood 
rearing  and  winter  cover  (Montana  Sage  Grouse  Work 
Group  2005).  Prescribed  fire  and  mechanical  treatments 
could  be  used  to  reduce  canopy  coverage,  create 
openings  in  dense  canopies,  remove  encroachment  of 
conifers,  and  stimulate  re-sprout  of  fire-tolerant  species, 
such  as  silver  sagebrush. 

Likely  nesting  habitat  within  2 miles  of  individual  sage- 
grouse  leks  would  be  identified  by  field  assessments. 
Adequate  residual  herbaceous  cover  beneath  sagebrush 
within  nesting  areas  would  remain  at  the  end  of  the 
grazing  season  to  allow  adequate  cover  for  next  year’s 
nesting.  Maintaining  nesting  cover  through  grazing 
management  would  be  done  by  monitoring  and 
utilization  of  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 

No  supplemental  feeding,  mineral  placement  or  other 
livestock  congregating  function  would  be  allowed  in 
identified  active  sage-grouse  habitat  during  sensitive 
seasonal  times. 

Fencing  wet  meadows  and  seeps  from  livestock  grazing 
would  protect  late  brood-rearing  habitats.  This  could 


improve  brood  survival  by  maintaining  a favorable  forbs 
component  and  insect  supply. 

Sagebrush  habitat  would  be  increased  through 
conversion  of  crested  wheatgrass  in  selected  areas  in  or 
near  nesting  habitat,  and  native  sagebrush  could  be 
reseeded  in  disturbed  areas. 

High  livestock  densities  would  not  be  allowed  in 
identified  active  nesting  habitat  from  March  1 to  June  15. 
When  conditions  are  required  for  sage-grouse  security, 
livestock  grazing  would  not  occur  in  identified  active 
winter  habitat  (sagebrush  canopy  of  10-30%  and  10-14” 
height).  This  could  affect  21,000  acres  of  nesting  habitat 
and  12,000  acres  of  winter  habitat.  Disturbance  during 
breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage-grouse  to  abandon 
breeding  activity  or  attempt  to  relocate  historic  and 
preferred  breeding  and  nesting  areas.  Activity  within 
this  area  could  also  result  in  nest  destruction.  These 
disturbances  could  reduce  breeding  success,  which  could 
cumulatively  impact  the  population  within  the  area.  In 
Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within  2 miles  of  the  lek 
(Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et  al.  1977),  but  a 
recent  study  in  central  Montana  (Moynahan  2004) 
showed  approximately  40%  of  all  nests  monitored  were 
located  farther  than  5 kilometers  from  the  lek  at  which 
hens  were  trapped. 

Alternative  E 

Prescribed  fire  and/or  mechanical  treatments  would  be 
allowed  to  reduce  or  increase  sagebrush  cover  to  desired 
levels  for  nesting,  brood  rearing,  breeding  habitat,  and 
winter  habitat.  Sage-grouse  prefer  sagebrush  densities  of 
15-25%  canopy  cover  for  breeding,  nesting,  brood 
rearing  and  winter  cover  (Montana  Sage  Grouse  Work 
Group  2005).  Prescribed  fire  and  mechanical  treatments 
could  be  used  to  reduce  canopy  coverage,  create 
openings  in  dense  canopies,  remove  encroachment  of 
conifers,  and  stimulate  re-sprout  of  fire-tolerant  species, 
such  as  silver  sagebrush. 

Likely  nesting  habitat  would  be  identified  by  field 
assessments.  Adequate  residual  herbaceous  cover 
beneath  sagebrush  within  nesting  areas  would  remain  at 
the  end  of  the  grazing  season  to  allow  adequate  cover  for 
next  year's  nesting.  Maintaining  nesting  cover  through 
grazing  management  would  be  done  by  monitoring  and 
utilization  of  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 

No  supplemental  feeding,  mineral  placement  or  other 
livestock  congregating  function  would  be  allowed  to 
occur  in  identified  active  sage-grouse  habitat  during 
sensitive  seasonal  times. 

Fencing  wet  meadows  and  seeps  from  livestock  grazing 
would  protect  late  brood-rearing  habitats.  This  could 
improve  brood  survival  by  maintaining  a favorable  forbs 
component  and  insect  supply. 
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Acres  of  sagebrush  habitat  would  be  increased  through 
conversion  of  crested  wheatgrass  in  or  near  all  nesting 
habitat,  and  native  sagebrush  would  be  reseeded  in  areas 
that  have  been  disturbed  (e.g.,  fire). 

Livestock  grazing  would  not  be  allowed  in  identified 
sage-grouse  nesting  habitat  from  March  1 to  June  15. 
Livestock  grazing  would  not  occur  in  identified  winter 
habitat  (sagebrush  canopy  of  10-30%  and  10-14”  height) 
from  December  1 to  March  31.  This  could  affect  21,000 
acres  of  nesting  habitat  and  12,000  acres  of  winter 
habitat.  Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can 
cause  sage-grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or 
attempt  to  relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and 
nesting  areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in 
nest  destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 
from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Mechanical  treatment  would  be  considered  as  the 
primary  method  and  prescribed  fire  as  a secondary 
method  to  remove  conifers  that  encroach  on  sage-grouse 
habitat,  except  where  forested  habitat  is  limited.  Sage- 
grouse  prefer  sagebrush  densities  of  15-25%  canopy 
cover  for  breeding,  nesting,  brood  rearing  and  winter 
cover  (Montana  Sage  Grouse  Work  Group  2005). 
Prescribed  fire  and  mechanical  treatments  could  be  used 
to  reduce  canopy  coverage,  create  openings  in  dense 
canopies,  remove  encroachment  of  conifers,  and 
stimulate  re-sprouting  of  fire-tolerant  species,  such  as 
silver  sagebrush. 

Likely  nesting  habitat  within  2 miles  of  individual  sage- 
grouse  leks  would  be  identified  by  field  assessment. 
Adequate  residual  herbaceous  cover  beneath  sagebrush 
within  nesting  areas  would  remain  at  the  end  of  the 
grazing  season  to  allow  adequate  cover  for  next  year’s 
nesting.  Maintaining  nesting  cover  through  grazing 
management  would  be  done  by  monitoring  and 
utilization  of  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 

Concentrations  of  livestock  in  leks  or  other  key  sage- 
grouse  habitats  should  be  discouraged  to  avoid  the 
potential  disturbance  or  displacement  of  sage-grouse. 
Placing  salt  or  mineral  supplements  near  leks  would  be 
avoided  during  the  breeding  season  (March  1-June  15) 
and  supplemental  winter  feeding  of  livestock  would  be 
avoided,  where  practical,  on  sage-grouse  winter  habitat 
and  around  leks. 

Fencing  wet  meadows  and  seeps  from  livestock  grazing 
would  protect  late  brood-rearing  habitats.  This  could 


improve  brood  survival  by  maintaining  a favorable  forbs 
component  and  insect  supply. 

Sage  planting  would  be  promoted,  where  appropriate, 
within  sagebrush  habitats.  Acres  of  sagebrush  habitat 
could  be  increased  through  conversion  of  crested 
wheatgrass  in  or  near  all  nesting  habitat,  and  native 
sagebrush  would  be  reseeded  in  areas  that  have  been 
disturbed  (e.g.,  fire).  Areas  disturbed  by  treatments 
(including  vegetative  conversions  such  as  crested 
plantings,  or  surface-disturbing  activities)  would  be 
reclaimed  and/or  reseeded  when  necessary. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

In  the  West  HiLine  planning  area,  prairie  dog  towns 
smaller  than  10  acres  would  not  be  actively  managed. 

In  the  Judith- Valley-Phillips  planning  area,  prairie  dog 
towns  in  Fergus  and  Chouteau  Counties  would  be 
maintained  or  managed  based  on  the  values  or  problems 
encountered.  Prairie  dog  towns  in  Phillips  County  would 
be  maintained  at  the  1988  survey  level  by  allowing 
recreational  shooting. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Prairie  dog  management  would  utilize  the  2002 
Conservation  Plan  for  Black-Tailed  and  White-Tailed 
Prairie  Dogs  in  Montana  for  overall  guidance  and 
direction  (Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  2002). 
Regional  plans  would  be  utilized  when  they  are 
completed. 

Prairie  dog  towns  would  be  allowed  to  expand  only  to 
the  point  they  would  not  adversely  impact  other 
resources  or  affect  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 
Proposals  to  reduce  prairie  dog  numbers  would  be 
processed  through  site-specific  environmental  review, 
with  BLM  setting  control  parameters  based  on 

conditions  described  in  the  proposal  and  any  mitigation 
recommended. 

Alternative  E 

Prairie  dog  management  would  utilize  the  2002 

Conservation  Plan  for  Black-Tailed  and  White-Tailed 
Prairie  Dogs  in  Montana  for  overall  guidance  and 

direction.  Regional  plans  would  be  utilized  when  they 
are  completed. 

Prairie  dog  towns  would  be  allowed  to  expand  in  the 
Monument. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Prairie  dog  management  would  utilize  the  2002 

Conservation  Plan  for  Black-Tailed  and  White-Tailed 
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Prairie  Dogs  in  Montana  for  overall  guidance  and 
direction.  Regional  plans  would  be  utilized  when  they 
are  completed. 

Prairie  dog  towns  would  be  allowed  to  expand  only  to 
the  point  they  would  not  adversely  impact  other 
resources  or  affect  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 
Prairie  dog  expansion  may  impact  important  vegetation 
or  habitat  for  other  wildlife  species,  including  several 
sensitive  species.  Prairie  dog  town  expansion  rates  are 
variable  based  on  many  factors,  including  type  and 
amount  of  vegetation  present,  topography,  level  of 
grazing,  road  access,  amount  of  predation,  disease,  and 
precipitation.  Based  on  observations  by  BLM  personnel 
since  1990  and  use  of  aerial  photos  going  back  25  to  35 
years,  prairie  dog  towns  within  the  Missouri  River 
Breaks  are  normally  stable  with  very  slow,  if  any, 
growth  in  size.  One  small  town  has  died  off  due  to 
disease,  and  one  was  illegally  poisoned  in  1991  but  has 
recovered.  Several  towns  exhibited  explosive  growth 
after  2000  because  extended  and  severe  drought  created 
conditions  favoring  prairie  dogs’  removal  of  perennial 
vegetation.  This  also  resulted  in  new  towns  being 
established  along  Missouri  River  bottoms.  A human- 
caused  wildland  fire  in  the  late  1990s  on  a river  terrace 
removed  tall  sagebrush  and  dense  grass  understory. 
Along  with  drought  conditions,  this  allowed  prairie  dogs 
to  colonize  the  entire  river  bottom  outside  of  a 
cottonwood  grove. 

Prairie  dog  expansion  within  the  Missouri  River  Breaks 
will  be  limited  in  the  future  by  availability  of  suitable 
habitat.  Expansion  of  prairie  dogs  in  current  locations 
will  be  limited  by  steep  slopes,  rivers  or  creeks,  tall 
vegetation,  or  controls  on  private  lands.  As  long  as 
drought  conditions  favor  expansion,  it  is  likely  that 
prairie  dogs  will  continue  to  expand  within  available 
habitat  and  take  advantage  of  cow  trails,  bare  river 
shoreline  and  roads  to  look  for  and  establish  new  towns, 
primarily  along  the  Missouri  River. 

Specific  actions  to  address  adverse  impacts  from  prairie 
dogs,  including  proposals  to  reduce  prairie  dog  numbers, 
would  be  addressed  through  site-specific  environmental 
review,  with  BLM  setting  control  parameters  based  on 
conditions  described  in  the  proposal  and  any  mitigation 
recommended. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation 

This  section  addresses  the  effects  overall  for  the 
Monument. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - Mitigation  for  sage-grouse 
includes  no  surface  use  within  500  feet  of  sage-grouse 
strutting  grounds  and  special  care  to  avoid  nesting  areas 
associated  with  strutting  grounds  from  March  1 to 


June  30  and  sage-grouse  winter  ranges  from  December  1 
to  May  15.  This  would  affect  12,000  acres  of  habitat. 

Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  could  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  could  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  could  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 
from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Not  allowing  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/4  mile  of 
prairie  dog  towns  could  adequately  mitigate  black-tailed 
prairie  dogs  and  other  sensitive  status  species  associated 
with  prairie  dog  towns.  Prairie  dogs  and  associated 
species  would  be  exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and 
incidental  mortality  due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or 
vehicle  strikes,  which  could  promote  better  breeding 
success  and  species  survival  within  the  area.  This  would 
involve  3,932  acres. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded  within  200 
meters  of  the  proposed  activity  or  the  activity  delayed  60 
days.  This  alternative  could  protect  sensitive  status 
raptors  by  relocating  surface  disturbances  or  postponing 
activities  during  sensitive  nesting  periods,  and  it  could 
protect  raptors  by  repositioning  the  activity.  Other 
sensitive  species  would  be  exposed  to  fewer  disturbances 
and  incidental  mortality  due  to  mechanical  disturbance 
or  vehicle  strikes,  which  could  promote  better  breeding 
success  and  species  survival  within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - Surface  uses  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/4  mile  of  identified  essential  habitat  of  the  bald 
eagle.  This  would  affect  nine  known  bald  eagle  nests 
and  37  acres.  This  mitigation  may  promote  successful 
nests,  but  a defined  time  and  buffer  may  be  of  benefit 
when  mitigating  future  surface  disturbances.  This 
alternative  could  protect  eagle  nests  by  relocating  surface 
disturbances  or  postponing  activities  during  sensitive 
nesting  periods,  and  it  could  protect  eagles  by 
repositioning  the  activity. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Not  allowing  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  from  December  1 to 
May  15  during  severe  winters  would  prevent  additional 
disturbance  of  wintering  big  game  during  a period  of 
physical  stress.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that 
forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an 
energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
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increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Big  game 
species  could  experience  improved  survival  due  to  the 
reduced  stress.  This  would  affect  362,000  acres  of  mule 
deer  winter  range,  225,000  acres  of  elk  winter  range  and 
39,000  acres  of  antelope  winter  range. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Surface-disturbing 
activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded  within  200 
meters  of  the  proposed  activity  or  the  activity  delayed  60 
days.  This  alternative  could  protect  sheep  by  relocating 
surface  disturbances  or  postponing  activities  during 
sensitive  periods,  and  it  could  protect  sheep  by 
repositioning  the  activity. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Surface-disturbing 
activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded  within  200 
meters  of  identified  habitat  or  the  activity  delayed  60 
days.  This  alternative  could  protect  lambs  by  relocating 
surface  disturbances  or  postponing  activities  during 
sensitive  periods,  and  it  could  protect  lambs  by 
repositioning  the  activity. 

Alternative  B 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - Mitigation  for  sage-grouse 
would  include  no  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  on  identified  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  from 
December  1 to  March  31  (12,000  acres),  no  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  identified  nesting 
areas  within  2 miles  of  sage-grouse  leks  (21,000  acres), 
and  no  surface  use  within  1/4  mile  of  a sage-grouse  lek 
(141  acres).  Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting 
can  cause  sage-grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or 
attempt  to  relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and 
nesting  areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in 
nest  destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 
from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped.  Canfield  et  al. 
(1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 


new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  Sage-grouse  could  experience  improved 
survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  prairie  dog  towns 
could  preserve  prairie  dogs  and  associated  sensitive 
status  species  inhabiting  prairie  dog  towns.  Prairie  dogs 
and  associated  species  would  be  exposed  to  fewer 
disturbances  and  incidental  mortality  due  to  mechanical 
disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes,  which  could  promote 
better  breeding  success  and  species  survival  within  the 
area.  This  would  involve  500  acres. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Bald  Eagle  - Prohibiting  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  1 mile  of  active  winter  roosting  areas 
from  November  15  to  February  29,  and  within  1 mile  of 
nests  from  February  1 to  July  31,  could  protect  wintering 
bald  eagles  and  improve  nest  success.  This  alternative 
could  protect  eagle  nests  by  relocating  surface 
disturbances  or  postponing  activities  during  sensitive 
nesting  periods,  and  it  could  protect  eagles  by 
repositioning  the  activity.  This  would  affect  nine  known 
bald  eagle  nests  and  436  acres  and  would  prevent 
additional  disturbance  of  wintering  bald  eagles  during 
periods  of  physical  stress. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Prohibiting  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  winter  ranges 
between  December  1 and  March  31,  would  prevent 
additional  disturbance  of  wintering  big  game.  Canfield 
et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by 
human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage, 
while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for 
animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  Big  game  species  could  experience  improved 
survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress.  This  would  affect 
362,000  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range,  225,000  acres 
of  elk  winter  range,  and  39,000  acres  of  antelope  winter 
range. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  — Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  identified  bighorn 
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sheep  lambing  areas  between  April  1 and  June  15,  could 
reduce  stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and  protect 
lambs  when  they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely 
negotiate  rough  terrain  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most 
vulnerable.  This  mitigation  could  improve  lamb  survival 
and  maintain  or  improve  populations  within  the  available 
habitat.  This  would  involve  49,000  acres. 

Alternative  C 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  B. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Prohibiting  or  minimizing 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  prairie  dog 
towns  could  preserve  prairie  dogs  and  associated 
sensitive  status  species  inhabiting  prairie  dog  towns. 
Prairie  dogs  and  associated  species  would  be  exposed  to 
fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality  due  to 
mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes,  which  could 
promote  better  breeding  success  and  species  survival 
within  the  area.  This  would  involve  500  acres. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Because  surface- 
disturbing  activities  could  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  identified  habitat  or  within  1/4  mile  of  active 
nests,  sensitive  species  raptors  may  have  improved 
nesting  success.  Other  sensitive  species  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality 
due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes.  This 
could  promote  better  breeding  success  and  species 
survival  within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - Prohibiting  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  1/2  mile  of  any  nest  that  has  been  active 
within  the  last  7 years  could  improve  nesting  success. 
This  alternative  could  protect  eagle  nests  by  relocating 
surface  disturbances  or  postponing  activities  during 
sensitive  nesting  periods,  and  it  could  protect  eagles  by 
repositioning  the  activity.  This  would  affect  nine  known 
bald  eagle  nests  and  133  acres. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  B. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  bighorn 
sheep  distribution  between  December  1 and  March  31, 
would  prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering 
bighorn  sheep.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that 
forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an 
energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 


restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  This 
would  involve  135,000  acres. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  impacts  would  be 
the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  D 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  B. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Prohibiting  adverse  surface- 
disturbing  activities  within  1/4  mile  of  prairie  dog  towns 
could  preserve  prairie  dogs  and  associated  sensitive 
status  species  inhabiting  prairie  dog  towns.  Prairie  dogs 
and  associated  species  would  be  exposed  to  fewer 

disturbances  and  incidental  mortality  due  to  mechanical 
disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes,  which  could  promote 
better  breeding  success  and  species  survival  within  the 
area.  This  would  involve  3,932  acres. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Because  surface- 

disturbing  activities  could  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  identified  habitat  or  within  1/4  mile  of  active 

nests,  sensitive  species  would  be  exposed  to  fewer 

disturbances  and  incidental  mortality  due  to  mechanical 
disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes.  This  could  promote  better 
breeding  success  and  species  survival  within  the  area. 

Identified  special  status  species  raptors  may  have 
improved  nesting  success  if  surface-disturbing  activities 
were  prohibited  from  March  1 to  August  1,  within  1/2 
mile  of  active  nests.  This  mitigation  would  promote 
better  breeding,  nesting  success,  and  species  survival  and 
productivity  within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - Prohibiting  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  1/2  mile  of  any  nest  that  has  been  active 
within  the  last  7 years  and  within  riparian  nesting  habitat 
could  improve  nesting  success  and  preserve  potential 
nesting  habitat.  This  alternative  could  protect  eagle  nests 
by  relocating  surface  disturbances  or  postponing 
activities  during  sensitive  nesting  periods,  and  it  could 
protect  eagles  by  repositioning  the  activity.  This  would 
affect  nine  known  bald  eagle  nests  and  133  acres. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  C. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  identified 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  could  reduce  stress  to  ewes 
during  parturition  and  protect  lambs  when  they  are  not  as 
mobile,  able  to  safely  negotiate  rough  terrain  or  evade 
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predators,  and  are  most  vulnerable.  This  could  improve 
lamb  survival,  reduce  stress  throughout  the  year,  and 
maintain  or  improve  populations  within  the  available 
habitat.  This  would  involve  49,000  acres. 

Alternative  E 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - Not  allowing  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat  (12,000  acres)  and  within  2 miles  of  sage-grouse 
leks  (21,000  acres)  would  prevent  additional  disturbance 
of  wintering  sage-grouse  during  periods  of  physical 
stress.  Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can 
cause  sage-grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or 
attempt  to  relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and 
nesting  areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in 
nest  destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 
from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped.  Canfield  et  al. 
(1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  Sage-grouse  could  experience  improved 
survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  D. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Because  surface- 
disturbing  activities  could  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  identified  habitat  or  within  1/2  mile  of  active 
nests,  sensitive  species  raptors  may  have  improved 
nesting  success.  Other  sensitive  species  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality 
due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes.  This 
could  promote  better  breeding  success  and  species 
survival  within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  D. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Prohibiting  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  winter  ranges  would 
prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering  big  game. 
Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 


caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Big  game  species  could 
experience  improved  survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress. 
This  would  involve  362,000  acres  of  mule  deer  winter 
range,  225,000  acres  of  elk  winter  range,  and  39,000 
acres  of  antelope  winter  range. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  bighorn 
sheep  distribution  areas  would  prevent  additional 
disturbance  of  bighorn  sheep.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999) 
pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  This  would  affect  135,000  acres. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1 mile  of 
identified  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  could  reduce 
stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and  protect  lambs  when 
they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely  negotiate  rough 
terrain  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most  vulnerable.  This 
could  improve  lamb  survival,  reduce  stress  throughout 
the  year,  and  maintain  or  improve  populations  within  the 
available  habitat.  This  would  involve  103,366  acres. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - Mitigation  for  sage-grouse 
would  include  no  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  on  identified  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  from 
December  1 to  March  31  (12,000  acres),  no  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  identified  nesting 
areas  between  March  1 to  June  15  within  2 miles  of 
sage-grouse  leks  (21,000  acres),  and  no  surface  use 
within  1/4  mile  of  a sage-grouse  lek  (141  acres).  This 
would  prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering  sage- 
grouse  during  a periods  of  physical  stress.  Disturbance 
during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage-grouse  to 
abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to  relocate  historic 
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and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting  areas.  Activity 
within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest  destruction.  These 
disturbances  can  reduce  breeding  success,  which  can 
cumulatively  impact  the  population  within  the  area.  In 
Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within  2 miles  of  the  lek 
(Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et  al.  1977),  but  a 
recent  study  in  central  Montana  (Moynahan  2004) 
showed  approximately  40%  of  all  nests  monitored  were 
located  farther  than  5 kilometers  from  the  lek  at  which 
hens  were  trapped.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out 
that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts 
an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Where 
needed  as  additional  mitigation  to  potential  impacts, 
compensatory  mitigation  may  be  used  to  replace 
important  habitat  loss. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Prohibiting  adverse  surface- 
disturbing  activities  within  1/4  mile  of  prairie  dog  towns 
could  reduce  potential  long-term  impacts  to  prairie  dogs 
and  associated  sensitive  status  species  inhabiting  prairie 
dog  towns.  Prairie  dogs  and  associated  species  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality 
due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes,  which 
could  promote  better  breeding  success  and  species 
survival  within  the  area.  This  would  involve  3,932  acres. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
activities  could  be  controlled  or  excluded  within  1/4  mile 
of  the  activity  or  within  1/2  mile  of  ferruginous  hawk 
nests.  The  surface-disturbing  activity  could  also  be 
delayed  90  days.  Other  sensitive  species  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality 
due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes.  This 
would  promote  better  breeding,  nesting  success,  and 
species  survival  and  productivity  within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - Prohibiting  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  1/2  mile  of  a nest  that  has  been  active 
within  the  last  7 years,  if  the  disturbance  could  cause 
nest  abandonment  or  failure,  could  improve  nesting 
success  and  preserve  potential  nesting  habitat.  This 
alternative  could  protect  eagle  nests  by  relocating  surface 
disturbances  or  postponing  activities  during  sensitive 
nesting  periods,  and  it  could  protect  eagles  by 
repositioning  the  activity.  This  would  affect  nine  known 
bald  eagle  nests  and  133  acres.  This  alternative  does  not 
protect  winter  roosting  areas,  and  disturbance  on  winter 
roosting  habitat  could  cause  additional  energy  loss  and 
reduced  productivity. 


Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Prohibiting  surface-disturbing 
or  disruptive  activities  between  December  1 and 
March  31  on  identified  winter  ranges  would  prevent 
additional  disturbance  of  wintering  big  game.  Canfield 
et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by 
human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage, 
while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for 
animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  Big  game  species  could  experience  improved 
survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress.  This  would  affect 
362,000  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range,  225,000  acres 
of  elk  winter  range,  and  39,000  acres  of  antelope  winter 
range. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  bighorn 
sheep  distribution  between  December  1 and  March  31 
would  prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering 
bighorn  sheep.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that 
forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an 
energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  This 
would  affect  135,000  acres. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  identified  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas  between  April  1 and  June  15  could 
reduce  stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and  protect 
lambs  when  they  are  most  susceptible.  This  mitigation 
could  reduce  stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and  protect 
lambs  when  they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely 
negotiate  rough  terrain,  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most 
vulnerable.  This  could  improve  lamb  survival  and 
maintain  or  improve  populations  within  the  available 
habitat.  This  would  affect  49,000  acres. 

Vegetation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

No  wildlife  impacts  would  be  expected.  Current 
management  to  promote  healthy  diverse  vegetative 
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communities  will  benefit  the  diverse  wildlife  within  the 
planning  area. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Pallid  sturgeon  and  other  fish  and  wildlife  species  could 
directly  benefit  from  coordination  with  other  agencies  to 
allow  for  high  water  events  to  stimulate  riparian 
regeneration.  An  increase  in  water  flows  and 
temperatures  may  trigger  spawning  for  pallid  sturgeon 
and  other  species  native  to  the  Missouri  River.  An 
increase  in  riparian  vegetation  may  improve  water 
quality  by  reducing  sediment  run-off  and  by  shading  and 
cooling  shallow  water  near  shorelines.  Additional 
riparian  vegetation  may  allow  more  organic  detritus  to 
enter  the  river,  providing  additional  forage  base  for 
aquatic  species. 

Riparian  vegetation  is  one  of  the  most  important 

vegetative  communities  for  a wide  variety  of  wildlife, 
notably  migratory  birds,  80%  of  which  utilize  riparian 
habitats  during  breeding  season  or  migration. 

Restoration  of  native  vegetation  would  benefit  numerous 
wildlife  species,  including  designated  sensitive  species, 
and  migratory  and  neo-tropical  birds  by  providing 

additional  forage  base,  nesting  and  escape  cover. 

Alternative  E 

Riparian  vegetation  is  one  of  the  most  important 

vegetative  communities  for  a wide  variety  of  wildlife, 
notably  migratory  birds,  80%  of  which  utilize  riparian 
habitats  during  breeding  season  or  migration. 

Restoration  of  native  vegetation  would  benefit  numerous 
wildlife  species,  including  designated  sensitive  species 
and  migratory  and  neo-tropical  birds  by  providing 

additional  forage  base,  nesting  and  escape  cover. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Pallid  sturgeon  and  other  fish  and  wildlife  species  could 
directly  benefit  from  coordination  with  other  agencies  to 
allow  for  high  water  events  to  stimulate  riparian 
regeneration.  An  increase  in  water  flows  and 
temperatures  may  trigger  spawning  for  pallid  sturgeon 
and  other  species  native  to  the  Missouri  River.  An 
increase  in  riparian  vegetation  may  improve  water 
quality  by  reducing  sediment  run-off  and  by  shading  and 
cooling  shallow  water  near  shorelines.  Additional 
riparian  vegetation  may  allow  more  organic  detritus  to 
enter  the  river,  providing  additional  forage  base  for 
aquatic  species. 

Riparian  vegetation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
vegetative  communities  for  a wide  variety  of  wildlife, 
notably  migratory  birds,  80%  of  which  utilize  riparian 
habitats  during  breeding  season  or  migration. 
Emphasizing  riparian  habitat  restoration  and  protection 
and  replacing  non-native  vegetation  with  native  upland 


vegetation  would  benefit  numerous  wildlife  species, 
including  designated  sensitive  species,  and  migratory 
and  neo-tropical  birds  by  providing  additional  forage 
base,  nesting  and  escape  cover. 

Range  Improvements 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

New  fence  projects  would  follow  standard  wildlife 
specifications  for  fence  installation.  Where  necessary  to 
reduce  impacts  to  wildlife,  existing  fences  could  be 
adjusted  and  unnecessary  or  abandoned  fences  could  be 
removed.  This  could  benefit  wildlife  where  fences  are  a 
barrier  to  wildlife.  Using  three  versus  four-wire  fences 
would  lessen  barriers  to  wildlife  movement.  In  some 
areas,  current  management  allows  for  water  development 
on  terminal  ridges  which  may  lead  to  excessive 
competition  between  livestock  and  wildlife  in  important 
wildlife  habitat. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  and  E 

Existing  fences  would  be  adjusted  to  accommodate 
wildlife,  and  unnecessary  or  abandoned  fences  would  be 
removed.  This  could  benefit  wildlife  where  fences  are  a 
barrier  to  wildlife  movement  and  reduce  potential  for 
wildlife  strike  and  entanglement.  Using  three  versus 
four-wire  fences  would  lessen  barriers  to  wildlife 
movement  and  reduce  chances  for  wildlife  entanglement. 

Water  developments  would  be  considered  on  a site- 
specific  basis.  This  could  benefit  wildlife  by  reducing 
livestock/wildlife  conflicts  in  key  wildlife  habitats. 
Some  species  (elk,  amphibians,  and  some  bat  and  bird 
species)  would  benefit  from  additional  distribution  of 
water  sources  and  wetland  habitat. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

New  fence  projects  would  follow  standard  wildlife 
specifications  for  fence  installation.  Where  necessary  to 
reduce  impacts  to  wildlife,  existing  fences  would  be 
adjusted  and  unnecessary  or  abandoned  fences  could  be 
removed.  This  would  benefit  wildlife  where  fences  are  a 
barrier.  Using  three  versus  four- wire  fences  would 
lessen  barriers  to  wildlife  movement. 

New  water  developments  would  be  considered  on  a site- 
specific  basis.  This  could  benefit  wildlife  by  reducing 
livestock/wildlife  conflicts  in  key  wildlife  habitats. 
Restricting  reservoir  or  pit  construction  on  existing 
wetlands  and  riparian  areas  would  protect  wildlife 
species  such  as  amphibians,  shorebirds  and  possibly 
sage-grouse  which  depend  on  these  existing  wetlands. 
Some  species  (elk,  amphibians,  and  some  bat  and  bird 
species)  would  benefit  from  additional  distribution  of 
water  sources  and  wetland  habitat. 
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Right  of  Way  (ROW)  Corridors 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  ROW  corridors  would  remain  as  they  currently  exist 
(bank-to-bank  along  seven  sections  of  the  Missouri 
River).  Current  stipulations  require  seasonal  restrictions 
for  construction  to  protect  all  winter  habitat  for  sage- 
grouse  and  big  game  species,  and  spacing  and  timing 
stipulations  to  protect  nesting  raptors  and  designated 
sensitive  species.  Threatened  and  endangered  species 
are  protected  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Existing 
reclamation  stipulations  require  restoration  of  habitat  to 
native  vegetation  after  construction,  and  APLIC 
guidelines  are  utilized  to  protect  raptors  on  all  overhead 
power  lines.  Impacts  to  wildlife  would  be  short  term, 
except  for  the  presence  of  overhead  power  lines  that 
provide  roosting  structure  for  raptors.  Some  ground 
nesting  and  roosting  birds  may  avoid  these  areas, 
reducing  the  available  habitat  for  these  species. 
Allowing  above-ground  structures  may  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  avoid  these  areas,  reducing  their  available 
habitat.  California  Fish  & Game  documented 
abandonment  of  all  sage-grouse  leks  within  2.2 
kilometers  and  significant  declines  out  to  5 kilometers 
from  placement  of  overhead  power  lines  and  towers 
(Frank  Hall,  pers.  comm.  2002). 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

The  current  ROW  corridors  would  have  defined 
boundaries.  About  18,550  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  lie 
within  the  corridors.  Proposed  stipulations  require 
seasonal  restrictions  for  construction  to  protect  all  winter 
habitat  for  sage-grouse  and  big  game  species,  spacing 
and  timing  stipulations  to  protect  nesting  raptors  and 
designated  sensitive  species,  and  threatened  and 
endangered  species.  Existing  reclamation  stipulations 
require  restoration  of  habitat  to  native  vegetation  after 
construction,  and  APLIC  guidelines  would  be  utilized  to 
protect  raptors  on  all  overhead  power  lines.  This 
alternative  will  require  all  pipelines  crossing  the 
Missouri  River  to  be  drilled  under  the  riverbed  to  protect 
endangered  pallid  sturgeon  and  all  other  aquatic  species. 
Impacts  to  wildlife  would  be  short-term,  except  for  the 
presence  of  overhead  power  lines  which  provide  roosting 
structure  for  raptors.  Some  ground  nesting  and  roosting 
birds  may  avoid  these  areas,  reducing  the  available 
habitat  for  these  species.  Allowing  above-ground 
structures  may  cause  sage-grouse  to  avoid  these  areas, 
reducing  their  available  habitat.  California  Fish  & Game 
documented  abandonment  of  all  sage-grouse  leks  within 
2.2  kilometers  and  significant  declines  out  to  5 
kilometers  from  placement  of  overhead  power  lines  and 
towers  (Frank  Hall,  pers.  comm.  2002). 

Alternative  E 

This  alternative  would  reduce  the  total  acres  of  wildlife 
habitat  within  each  ROW  corridor.  The  potential  for 


disturbance  is  reduced  to  the  boundaries  of  these  reduced 
ROW  corridors,  with  about  9,040  acres  of  wildlife 
habitat.  Proposed  stipulations  require  seasonal 
restrictions  for  construction  to  protect  all  winter  habitat 
for  sage-grouse  and  big  game  species,  spacing  and 
timing  stipulations  to  protect  nesting  raptors  and 
designated  sensitive  species,  and  threatened  and 
endangered  species.  Existing  reclamation  stipulations 
require  restoration  of  habitat  to  native  vegetation  after 
construction,  and  APLIC  guidelines  would  be  utilized  to 
protect  raptors  on  all  overhead  power  lines.  This 
alternative  would  require  all  pipelines  crossing  the 
Missouri  River  to  be  drilled  under  the  riverbed  to  protect 
endangered  pallid  sturgeon  and  all  other  aquatic  species. 
Impacts  to  wildlife  would  be  short-term,  except  for  the 
presence  of  overhead  power  lines  which  provide  roosting 
structure  for  raptors.  Some  ground  nesting  and  roosting 
birds  may  avoid  these  areas,  reducing  the  available 
habitat  for  these  species.  Allowing  above-ground 
structures  may  cause  sage-grouse  to  avoid  these  areas, 
reducing  their  available  habitat.  California  Fish  & Game 
documented  abandonment  of  all  sage-grouse  leks  within 
2.2  kilometers  and  significant  declines  out  to  5 
kilometers  from  placement  of  overhead  power  lines  and 
towers  (Frank  Hall,  pers.  comm.  2002). 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  current  ROW  corridors  would  have  defined 
boundaries,  with  one  ROW  corridor  south  of  the  river 
increasing  in  width  to  encompass  a new  county  road 
along  with  an  existing  road.  About  17,790  acres  of 
wildlife  habitat  are  within  the  corridors.  Proposed 
stipulations  would  require  seasonal  restrictions  for 
construction  to  protect  all  winter  habitat  for  sage-grouse 
and  big  game  species,  spacing  and  timing  stipulations  to 
protect  nesting  raptors,  designated  sensitive  species,  and 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  Existing  reclamation 
stipulations  require  restoration  of  habitat  to  native 
vegetation  after  construction,  and  APLIC  guidelines 
would  be  utilized  to  protect  raptors  on  all  overhead 
power  lines.  This  alternative  will  require  all  pipelines 
crossing  the  Missouri  River  to  be  drilled  under  the 
riverbed  to  protect  endangered  pallid  sturgeon  and  all 
other  aquatic  species.  Impacts  to  wildlife  would  be 
short-term,  except  for  presence  of  overhead  power  lines 
which  provide  roosting  structure  for  raptors.  Some 
ground  nesting  and  roosting  birds  may  avoid  these  areas, 
reducing  the  available  habitat  for  these  species. 
Allowing  above-ground  structures  may  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  avoid  these  areas,  reducing  their  available 
habitat.  California  Fish  & Game  documented 
abandonment  of  all  sage-grouse  leks  within  2.2 
kilometers  and  significant  declines  out  to  5 kilometers 
from  placement  of  overhead  power  lines  and  towers 
(Frank  Hall,  pers.  comm.  2002). 
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Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

No  wildlife  impacts  would  be  expected. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

The  proposed  exchange  would  potentially  change  the 
management  of  both  the  disposal  and  acquisition  tracts. 
The  BLM  land  proposed  for  disposal  has  been  farmed  in 
the  past,  and  has  good  potential  for  being  farmed  again. 
The  private  land  and  cottonwood  grove  on  it  are  already 
being  used,  without  permission,  by  river  floaters  for 
camping,  and  the  BLM  would  likely  establish  an  official 
campsite  at  this  location. 

If  the  BLM  disposal  tract  is  not  farmed  there  would 
likely  be  no  impact  to  wildlife  from  the  exchange. 
Farming  the  disposal  tract  would  replace  permanent 
vegetative  cover  with  limited  forage  values,  with  either  a 
small  grain  crop  or  alfalfa.  Both  options  would  provide 
abundant  forage  for  some  species  of  wildlife,  including 
game  and  non-game  birds,  whitetail  and  mule  deer. 
Nesting  cover  for  birds,  escape  cover  and  habitat  for 
rodents,  reptiles  and  amphibians  would  be  reduced  as 
permanent  cover  is  removed  by  harvest  and  crop 
seeding.  Due  to  the  abundance  of  native  upland  and 
riparian  cover  adjacent  to  this  tract,  impacts  to  wildlife 
would  be  limited  by  any  change  in  management  of  this 
tract. 

If  no  improvements  are  made  to  the  acquisition  tract,  and 
it  is  not  designated  a public  campsite,  the  level  of  use 
would  likely  continue  at  or  near  current  levels.  There 
would  be  no  additional  impacts  to  wildlife  or  wildlife 
habitat.  If  the  BLM  designates  a portion  of  the 
acquisition  tract  (the  cottonwood  grove)  as  a campsite, 
use  levels  and  impacts  would  increase  depending  on  the 
level  of  upgrades.  Impacts  to  wildlife  would  include  loss 
of  habitat,  security,  migratory  bird  nesting  and  feeding 
areas.  These  impacts  would  depend  on  the  level  of 
upgrades  and  increase  in  public  use.  Any  developed 
campground  proposal  would  require  site-specific 
environmental  review  to  determine  suitability  and 
mitigation  of  potential  impacts. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  impact  to  wildlife,  as  there  would  be 
no  changes  to  the  management  of  the  BLM  land  that 
would  affect  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat. 


Impacts  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  from  Visitor 
Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 
Recreation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

As  nesting  birds,  including  waterfowl,  may  abandon 
their  nest  when  disturbed,  resulting  in  loss  of  some  nests 
and  reduced  nesting  success,  camping  on  islands  on  the 
Missouri  River  would  be  discouraged  from  April  1 to 
July  31  to  protect  waterfowl  nests  and  promote 
successful  nesting. 

The  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn  hunting) 
would  remain  unrestricted  throughout  the  Monument. 
Although  it  is  not  currently  a significant  impact  to 
wildlife,  there  would  be  potential  human/big  game 
conflicts  during  sensitive  times  of  the  year  as  shed 
hunting  continues  to  become  more  popular.  Canfield  et 
al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by 
human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage, 
while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for 
animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999). 

Alternative  B 

Camping  on  islands  would  be  allowed  and  may  create  an 
impact  to  waterfowl  nests.  Nesting  waterfowl  may 
abandon  nests,  resulting  in  reduced  hatch  and  lower 
productivity. 

Collecting  shed  antlers  (horn  hunting)  would  have  the 
same  impact  as  Alternative  A. 

Alternative  C 

Camping  on  islands  would  have  the  same  impact  as 
Alternative  B. 

Collecting  shed  antlers  (horn  hunting)  would  be 
prohibited  from  December  1 to  March  31,  which  could 
reduce  some  human/big  game  conflicts  that  could  arise 
when  animals  may  be  stressed  from  winter  conditions, 
but  allowing  collection  in  early  spring  may  cause 
additional  stress  on  big  game,  if  the  level  of  activity 
increases.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced 
activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
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metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999). 

Alternative  D 

As  nesting  birds,  including  waterfowl,  may  abandon 
their  nest  when  disturbed,  resulting  in  loss  of  some  nests 
and  reduced  nesting  success,  camping  on  islands  on  the 
Missouri  River  would  not  be  allowed  from  April  1 to 
July  3 1 . Seasonal  timing  restrictions  for  island  camping 
would  protect  nesting  areas  and  improve  nesting 
successes. 

The  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn  hunting) 
could  be  prohibited  from  December  1 to  May  15,  if 
necessary.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced 
activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  This  closure  could  allow 
improved  big  game  survival  due  to  reduced  stress,  and 
the  extended  time  could  benefit  affected  species  during 
extended  winters. 

Alternative  E 

A no-camping  restriction  on  islands  would  protect 
nesting  areas,  improve  nesting  success,  and  provide 
secure  loafing  areas  for  all  wildlife  along  the  river, 
season  long. 

Prohibiting  the  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn  hunting) 
could  decrease  human/big  game  conflicts  not  only  during 
crucial  times  of  the  year,  but  also  reduce  yearlong 
conflicts  as  shed  hunting  becomes  more  popular. 
Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 
caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 


stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999). 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

As  nesting  birds,  including  waterfowl,  may  abandon 
their  nest  when  disturbed,  resulting  in  loss  of  some  nests 
and  reduced  nesting  success,  camping  on  islands  on  the 
Missouri  River  would  not  be  allowed  from  April  1 to 
July  31.  This  seasonal  restriction  for  island  camping 
would  protect  nesting  areas  and  improve  nesting 
successes. 

The  personal  collection  of  shed  antlers  (horn  hunting) 
would  be  unrestricted  throughout  the  Monument, 
although  a seasonal  restriction  (December  1 to 
March  31)  could  be  implemented  to  protect  big  game 
from  excessive  disturbance  if  a negative  impact  from 
human  intrusion  during  sensitive  winter  time  periods  is 
documented.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that 
forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an 
energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999). 

Upper  Missouri  River  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area  (SRMA) 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Existing  recreation  use  levels  and  campsites  displace 
wildlife  during  floating  and  hunting  seasons. 
Campgrounds  and  recreational  use  of  riparian  areas  and 
vegetation  will  have  the  greatest  impacts.  Riparian 
vegetation  is  one  of  the  most  important  vegetative 
communities  for  a wide  variety  of  wildlife,  notably 
migratory  birds,  80%  of  which  utilize  riparian  habitats 
during  breeding  season  or  migration. 

Alternative  B 

By  providing  additional  Level  1,  2,  and  3 sites, 
additional  wildlife  may  become  displaced  from  valuable 
wildlife  habitat.  Riparian  vegetation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  vegetative  communities  for  a wide  variety  of 
wildlife,  notably  migratory  birds,  80%  of  which  utilize 
riparian  habitats  during  breeding  season  or  migration. 
This  alternative  could  impact  wildlife  if  the  sites  are 
created  in  valuable  wildlife  habitats  such  as  cottonwood 
galleries  or  important  riparian  zones,  by  impacting 
understory  and  hardening  sites  which  may,  in  turn. 
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impact  cottonwood  rejuvenation.  This  could  impact 
many  species,  including  raptors,  migratory  and  neo- 
tropical birds,  bats,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  mule  and 
whitetail  deer.  The  additional  use  may  diminish  the 
existing  wildlife  habitat  and  may  permanently  displace 
wildlife  as  the  natural  habitat  deteriorates. 

Alternative  C 

The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A. 

Alternative  D 

Additional  Level  2 and  3 sites  could  be  constructed. 
This  alternative  could  impact  wildlife  if  the  sites  are 
created  in  valuable  wildlife  habitats  such  as  cottonwood 
galleries  or  important  riparian  zones,  by  impacting 
understory  and  hardening  sites  which  may,  in  turn, 
impact  cottonwood  rejuvenation.  Riparian  vegetation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  vegetative  communities  for  a 
wide  variety  of  wildlife,  notably  migratory  birds,  80%  of 
which  utilize  riparian  habitats  during  breeding  season  or 
migration.  This  could  impact  many  species,  including 
raptors,  migratory  and  neo-tropical  birds,  bats,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  mule  and  whitetail  deer. 

Alternative  E 

With  only  additional  Level  3 sites,  there  could  be  less  of 
an  impact  to  wildlife  than  Alternatives  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
Although  these  additional  sites  may  temporarily  displace 
wildlife,  they  are  less  likely  to  permanently  impact 
wildlife.  The  level  of  disturbance  would  depend  on  the 
level  of  use  during  crucial  times  for  wildlife  and  the  level 
of  habitat  alteration  caused  by  human  impacts.  Current 
impacts  to  wildlife  and  important  habitat  would  continue. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Additional  Level  1,  2,  and  3 sites  could  be  constructed. 
This  alternative  could  impact  wildlife  if  the  sites  are 
created  in  valuable  wildlife  habitats  such  as  cottonwood 
galleries  or  important  riparian  zones,  by  impacting 
understory  and  hardening  sites  which  may,  in  turn, 
impact  cottonwood  rejuvenation.  Riparian  vegetation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  vegetative  communities  for  a 
wide  variety  of  wildlife,  notably  migratory  birds,  80%  of 
which  utilize  riparian  habitats  during  breeding  season  or 
migration.  This  could  impact  many  species,  including 
raptors,  migratory  and  neo-tropical  birds,  bats,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  mule  and  whitetail  deer.  Current 
impacts  to  wildlife  and  important  habitat  would  continue. 

Uplands  Special  Recreation  Management  Area 
(SRMA) 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

All  camping  is  dispersed  and  there  would  be  no 
developed  camping  facilities.  This  may  benefit  wildlife 
since  few  areas  would  be  disrupted  by  extended  use. 


Alternative  B 

Because  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  construct 
Level  1,  2,  and  3 sites,  a loss  of  wildlife  habitat  could 
occur,  particularly  if  Level  1 and  2 sites  were  developed 
close  to  reservoirs  and  other  valuable  wildlife  habitats, 
causing  disturbance  and  harassment  of  wildlife  within 
the  vicinity. 

Alternative  C 

Level  1 sites  would  be  constructed  only  at  the  beginning 
of  public  access  roads  into  the  Monument,  causing 
disturbance  and  harassment  of  wildlife  within  the 
vicinity.  The  most  important  wildlife  habitat  would  not 
be  impacted,  but  important  habitat  adjacent  to  the 
recreational  facilities  could  be  impacted. 

Alternative  D 

Level  1 sites  would  be  prohibited  and  Level  2 facilities 
would  only  be  located  on  existing  main  artery  roads, 
causing  disturbance  and  harassment  of  wildlife  within 
the  vicinity.  Impacts  to  wildlife  would  be  located  where 
there  is  less  identified  habitat.  This  would  benefit 
wildlife,  since  concentrations  of  campers  would  not  be 
located  within  some  of  the  upland  areas  of  the 
Monument,  but  important  habitat  adjacent  to  the 
recreational  facilities  could  be  impacted. 

Alternative  E 

Level  1 and  2 sites  would  be  prohibited,  which  would 
benefit  wildlife,  as  camping  opportunities  would  be 
dispersed  and  impact  wildlife  less  than  concentrations  of 
recreationists.  Impacts  to  wildlife  would  be  relocated 
outside  of  the  Monument,  where  there  is  less  identified 
big  game  winter  habitat.  This  would  cause  disturbance 
and  harassment  of  wildlife  within  the  vicinity  of  any 
sites  constructed  outside  of  the  Monument.  Impacts 
would  be  reduced  for  big  game  species  within  the 
Monument,  but  would  be  the  same  or  greater  for  species 
dependent  on  that  habitat  near  the  edge  or  outside  of  the 
Monument. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Level  1 sites  would  only  be  constructed  at  the  beginning 
of  public  access  roads  into  the  Monument,  causing 
disturbance  and  harassment  of  wildlife  within  the 
vicinity.  There  would  be  less  big  game  winter  habitat 
impacted  within  the  Monument  since  impacts  to  wildlife 
would  occur  outside  and  to  the  edge  of  the  Monument. 
Impacts  would  be  reduced  for  big  game  species,  but 
would  be  the  same  or  greater  for  species  dependent  on 
that  habitat  outside  or  at  the  edge  of  Monument. 
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Impacts  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  from  Natural 
Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  (Stipulations  and  Conditions  of 
Approval) 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - On  the  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas 
leases,  surface-disturbing  activities  may  be  controlled  or 
excluded  within  1/4  mile  of  identified  sage-grouse  leks, 
and  surface  use  may  be  restricted  or  excluded  during  the 
nesting  period  from  March  1 to  June  30,  and  within 
winter  habitat  from  December  1 to  May  15.  This  would 
affect  identified  nesting  habitat  and  955  acres  of  winter 
habitat  (Table  4.4)  by  prohibiting  construction-related 
activities  within  1/4  mile  of  a lek,  and  restricting  or 
excluding  activity  in  winter  habitat  from  December  1 to 
May  15. 

Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 


from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped.  Canfield  et  al. 
(1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  Sage-grouse  could  experience  improved 
survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress. 

Most  non- West  HiLine  leases  have  no  stipulations 
beyond  the  standard  lease  terms  of  moving  activities  200 
meters  or  detaining  activities  up  to  60  days.  Conditions 
of  approval  would  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis 
during  the  permitting  process  for  applications  for  permit 
to  drill  (APDs)  but  without  adequate  conditions  in  some 
areas,  leks  could  be  abandoned  and  nesting  zones 
disrupted. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Surface  use  on  the  West 
HiLine  leases  may  be  restricted  or  excluded  within  1/4 
mile  of  special  status  species.  Prairie  dogs  and 
associated  species  would  be  exposed  to  fewer 
disturbances  and  incidental  mortality  due  to  mechanical 
disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes,  which  could  promote 
better  breeding  success  and  species  survival  within  the 


Table  4.4 

Wildlife  Habitat  within  the  Oil  and  Gas  Leases  in  the  Monument 

Wildlife  Habitat 

West  HiLine  Leases 
(Acres) 

Non-West  HiLine 
Leases  (Acres) 

Total 

(Acres) 

Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Lek  (1/4-mile  restriction) 

0 

31 

31 

Nesting  Area  (2-mile  restriction) 

1,291 

4,083 

5,374 

Winter  Habitat 

955 

819 

1,774 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs 

72 

0 

72 

Designated  Sensitive  Species 

1 /4-mile  restriction 

3 

532 

535 

1 /2-mile  restriction 

71 

2,117 

2,188 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

10,328 

32,477 

42,805 

Elk  Winter  Range 

6,779 

23,323 

30,102 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

3,804 

7,039 

10,843 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

3,080 

11,164 

14,244 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas 

1,059 

5,504 

6,563 

(1-mile  restriction) 

3,192 

10,358 

13,550 
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area.  This  could  adequately  protect  black-tailed  prairie 
dogs  and  other  sensitive  status  species  associated  with 
prairie  dog  towns  and  would  involve  72  acres  of  prairie 
dog  towns  (Table  4.4). 

Most  non-West  HiLine  leases  have  no  stipulations 
beyond  the  standard  lease  terms  of  moving  activities  200 
meters  or  detaining  activities  up  to  60  days.  Conditions 
of  approval  would  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis 
during  the  permitting  process  for  APDs.  The  leases  with 
only  standard  lease  terms  may  only  adequately  protect 
prairie  dogs  and  prairie  dog  town  associated  sensitive 
status  species  if  the  acreage  is  low  enough  that  200 
meters  is  sufficient  to  move  the  disturbance  off  the 
prairie  dog  town.  The  60-day  delay  may  offer  temporary 
protection,  but  may  impact  prairie  dogs  and  sensitive 
status  species  in  subsequent  years. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface  use  on  the  West 
HiLine  leases  may  be  restricted  or  excluded  within  1/4 
mile  of  special  status  species,  which  would  involve  3 
acres  (Table  4.4).  The  Rocky  Mountain  Guidelines  for 
nesting  raptors  are  used  to  recommended  nest  buffers  for 
various  activities  and  range  from  1/4  mile  to  3 miles. 
Because  these  are  only  recommendations,  they  may  be 
altered  due  to  vegetation,  topography,  or  nesting  cycle 
time  period.  This  stipulation  may  promote  successful 
nests,  but  a defined  time  and  buffer  may  be  of  benefit 
when  mitigating  future  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities. 

Most  non-West  HiLine  leases  have  no  stipulations 
beyond  the  standard  lease  terms  of  moving  activities  200 
meters  or  detaining  activities  up  to  60  days.  Conditions 
of  approval  would  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis 
during  the  permitting  process  for  APDs.  This  could 
protect  sensitive  status  raptors  by  relocating  surface 
disturbances  or  postponing  activities  during  sensitive 
nesting  periods.  This  may  not  provide  adequate,  long- 
term protection  for  sensitive  raptor  species.  Other 
sensitive  species  would  be  exposed  to  fewer  disturbances 
and  incidental  mortality  due  to  mechanical  disturbance 
or  vehicle  strikes.  This  could  promote  better  breeding 
success  and  species  survival. 

Bald  Eagle  - Surface  use  on  the  West  HiLine  leases  may 
be  restricted  or  excluded  within  1/4  mile  of  special  status 
species.  There  are  no  known  bald  eagle  nests  within  1/4 
mile  of  the  West  HiLine  leases.  This  stipulation  may 
promote  successful  nests,  but  a defined  time  and  buffer 
may  be  of  benefit  when  mitigating  future  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities. 

Most  non-West  HiLine  leases  have  no  stipulations 
beyond  the  standard  lease  terms  of  moving  activities  200 
meters  or  detaining  activities  up  to  60  days.  Conditions 
of  approval  would  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis 
during  the  permitting  process  for  APDs. 


Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Surface  use  on  the  West 
HiLine  leases  may  be  restricted  or  excluded  from 
December  1 to  May  15,  during  severe  winters.  This 
would  involve  10,328  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range, 
6,779  acres  of  elk  winter  range,  and  3,804  acres  of 
antelope  winter  range  (Table  4.4).  This  would  prevent 
additional  disturbance  of  wintering  big  game  during  a 
period  of  physical  stress.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed 
out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance 
exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity 
provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist 
(1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in 
terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in 
illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even 
with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths, 
early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute 
lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green 
forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals 
may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor 
at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Big 
game  species  could  experience  improved  survival  due  to 
the  reduced  stress. 

Most  non-West  HiLine  leases  have  no  stipulations 
beyond  the  standard  lease  terms  of  moving  activities  200 
meters  or  detaining  activities  up  to  60  days.  Conditions 
of  approval  would  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis 
during  the  permitting  process  for  APDs.  Standard  lease 
terms  would  not  protect  big  game  on  winter  range,  and  in 
some  areas  big  game  species  could  be  distressed  by 
additional  activities. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - For  all  the  leases,  surface- 
disturbing  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  200  meters  of  the  proposed  activity  or  the  activity 
delayed  60  days.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that 
forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an 
energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  This 
alternative  may  not  provide  adequate  protection  of 
bighorn  sheep  during  this  period.  This  would  involve 
14,244  acres  of  bighorn  sheep  distribution  (Table  4.4). 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - For  all  the  leases, 
surface-disturbing  activities  may  be  controlled  or 
excluded  within  200  meters  of  the  proposed  activity  or 
the  activity  delayed  60  days.  Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  identified  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas  between  April  1 and  June  15,  could 
reduce  stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and  protect 
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lambs  when  they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely 
negotiate  rough  terrain,  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most 
vulnerable.  This  mitigation  may  not  improve  lamb 
survival  and  maintain  or  improve  populations  within  the 
available  habitat.  This  would  involve  6,563  acres  of 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  (Table  4.4). 

Alternative  B 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - A condition  of  approval  would 
be  attached  to  each  APD  which  requires  no  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  sage- 
grouse  winter  habitat  from  December  1 to  March  31,  no 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  identified 
nesting  areas  within  2 miles  of  sage-grouse  leks,  and  no 
surface  use  within  1/4  mile  of  a sage-grouse  lek.  This 
would  involve  31  acres  near  the  leks,  5,374  acres  of 
nesting  habitat,  and  1,774  acres  of  winter  habitat  (Table 
4.4).  Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause 
sage-grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area. 

In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within  2 miles  of  the  lek 
(Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et  al.  1977),  but  a 
recent  study  in  central  Montana  (Moynahan  2004) 
showed  approximately  40%  of  all  nests  monitored  were 
located  farther  than  5 kilometers  from  the  lek  at  which 
hens  were  trapped.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out 
that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts 
an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Sage- 
grouse  could  experience  improved  survival  due  to  the 
reduced  stress  and  protection  of  additional  habitat. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  would  prohibit 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  prairie  dog 
towns.  Prairie  dogs  and  associated  species  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality 
due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes,  which 
could  promote  better  breeding  success  and  species 
survival  within  the  area.  This  would  affect  72  acres  of 
prairie  dog  towns  (Table  4.4). 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded  within  200 


meters  of  the  proposed  activity  or  the  activity  delayed  60 
days.  This  could  protect  sensitive  status  raptors  by 
relocating  surface  disturbances  or  postponing  activities 
during  sensitive  nesting  periods.  This  may  not  provide 
adequate,  long-term  protection  for  sensitive  raptor 
species.  Other  sensitive  species  would  be  exposed  to 
fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality  due  to 
mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes.  This  could 
promote  better  breeding  success  and  species  survival 
within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - A condition  of  approval  would  be  attached 
to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  within  1 mile  of  active  winter 
roosting  areas  from  November  15  to  February  29,  and 
within  1 mile  of  nests  from  February  1 to  July  31,  if  the 
disturbance  could  cause  nest  abandonment  or  failure. 
This  determination  would  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
environmental  review.  There  are  no  known  bald  eagle 
nests  within  1 mile  of  the  oil  and  gas  leases.  This 
alternative  could  protect  eagle  nests  by  relocating  surface 
disturbances  or  postponing  activities  during  sensitive 
nesting  periods,  and  it  could  protect  eagles  by 
repositioning  the  activity.  This  could  provide  protection 
for  wintering  bald  eagles  and  improve  nest  success  and 
would  prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering  bald 
eagles  during  a period  of  physical  stress.  Bald  eagles  are 
susceptible  to  disturbance  during  winter  roosting  in 
severe  weather  and  temperatures. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  winter 
ranges  between  December  1 and  March  31.  This  would 
prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering  big  game 
during  a period  of  physical  stress.  Big  game  species 
could  experience  improved  survival  due  to  the  reduced 
stress.  This  would  involve  42,805  acres  of  mule  deer 
winter  range,  30,102  acres  of  elk  winter  range,  and 
10,843  acres  of  antelope  winter  range  (Table  4.4). 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in  identified  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas  between  April  1 and  June  15.  This 
could  reduce  stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and  protect 
lambs  when  they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely 
negotiate  rough  terrain  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most 
vulnerable.  This  mitigation  could  improve  lamb  survival 
and  maintain  or  improve  populations  within  the  available 
habitat.  This  would  affect  6,563  acres  of  bighorn  sheep 
lambing  areas  (Table  4.4). 

Alternative  C 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  B. 
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Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  prohibits  or 
minimizes  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on 
prairie  dog  towns.  This  could  preserve  prairie  dogs  and 
the  associated  sensitive  status  species  inhabiting  prairie 
dog  towns.  Prairie  dogs  and  associated  species  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality 
due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes,  which 
could  promote  better  breeding  success  and  species 
survival  within  the  area.  This  would  affect  72  acres  of 
prairie  dog  towns  (Table  4.4). 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface- 
disturbing  activities  within  identified  habitat  or  within 
1/4  mile  of  active  nests.  This  would  affect  535  acres 
(Table  4.4).  Sensitive  species  raptors  may  have 
improved  nesting  success.  Other  sensitive  species  would 
be  exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental 
mortality  due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle 
strikes.  This  could  promote  better  breeding  success  and 
species  survival  within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - A condition  of  approval  would  be  attached 
to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  within  1/2  mile  of  any  nest  that  has 
been  active  within  the  last  7 years.  There  are  no  known 
bald  eagle  nests  within  1/2  mile  of  the  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  B. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  on  identified  bighorn 
sheep  distribution  areas  between  December  1 and 
March  31  during  winter  months.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999) 
pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  This  would  affect  14,244  acres  (Table  4.4) 
and  would  prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering 
bighorn  sheep  during  a period  of  physical  stress. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  impacts  would  be 
the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  D 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  B. 


Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  prohibits  adverse 
surface-disturbing  activities  within  1/4  mile  of  prairie 
dog  towns.  Prairie  dogs  and  associated  species  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality 
due  to  mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes,  which 
could  promote  better  breeding  success  and  species 
survival  within  the  area.  This  could  preserve  prairie 
dogs  and  associated  sensitive  status  species  inhabiting 
prairie  dog  towns. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface- 
disturbing  activities  within  identified  habitat  or  within 
1/4  mile  of  active  nests  (535  acres)  and  from  March  1 to 
August  1,  within  1/2  mile  of  active  nests  (2,188  acres) 
(Table  4.4).  Special  status  species  raptors  may  have 
improved  nesting  success  due  to  fewer  disturbances 
while  nesting.  Other  sensitive  species  would  be  exposed 
to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality  due  to 
mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes.  This  would 
promote  better  breeding,  nesting  success,  and  species 
survival  and  productivity  within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - A condition  of  approval  would  be  attached 
to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  within  1/2  mile  of  any  nest  that  has 
been  active  within  the  last  7 years  and  within  riparian 
nesting  habitat.  This  alternative  could  protect  eagle  nests 
by  relocating  surface  disturbances  or  postponing 
activities  during  sensitive  nesting  periods,  and  it  could 
protect  eagles  by  repositioning  the  activity.  There  are  no 
known  bald  eagle  nests  within  1/2  mile  of  the  oil  and  gas 
leases.  This  could  improve  nesting  success  and  preserve 
potential  nesting  habitat. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  C. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - A condition  of  approval 
would  be  attached  to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1 mile  of 
identified  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas.  This  would 
involve  13,550  acres  of  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  and 
could  reduce  stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and  protect 
lambs  when  they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely 
negotiate  rough  terrain,  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most 
vulnerable.  This  could  improve  lamb  survival,  reduce 
stress  throughout  the  year,  and  maintain  or  improve 
populations  within  the  available  habitat. 

Alternative  E 

No  surface  disturbance  would  be  allowed  on  the  12  West 
HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases.  This  includes  the  entire 
leasehold  (12,782  acres).  APDs  on  these  leases  would 
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not  be  processed.  This  decision  would  have  no  effect  on 
wildlife 

For  the  non-West  HiLine  leases,  there  would  be  no 
impact  to  wildlife  since  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  would  also  be  prohibited. 

Alternative  ENL 

This  sub-alternative  considers  the  environmental  effects 
of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  The  effects  to 
wildlife  are  the  same  as  those  from  Alternative  E,  which 
would  not  allow  surface-disturbing  and  disruptive 
activities  on  any  of  the  12  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases 
regardless  if  the  land  is  inside  or  outside  the  Monument. 
This  includes  the  entire  leasehold  (12,782  acres).  The 
decision  to  not  lease  would  have  no  effect  on  wildlife. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  B. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  D. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing 
activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded  within  1/4  mile 
of  the  activity  or  the  activity  delayed  90  days.  Also, 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  would  be 
prohibited  from  March  1 to  August  1,  within  1/2  mile  of 
active  ferruginous  hawk  nest  sites.  This  may  improve 
nesting  success  to  most  raptors  due  to  fewer  disturbances 
while  nesting.  Other  sensitive  species  would  be  exposed 
to  fewer  disturbances  and  incidental  mortality  due  to 
mechanical  disturbance  or  vehicle  strikes.  This  would 
promote  better  breeding,  nesting  success,  and  species 
survival  and  productivity  within  the  area. 

Bald  Eagle  - A condition  of  approval  would  be  attached 
to  each  APD  which  prohibits  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  within  1/2  mile  of  any  nest  that  has 
been  active  within  the  last  7 years,  if  the  disturbance 
could  cause  nest  abandonment  or  failure.  There  are  no 
known  bald  eagle  nests  within  1/2  mile  of  the  oil  and  gas 
leases.  This  alternative  could  protect  eagle  nests  by 
relocating  surface  disturbances  or  postponing  activities 
during  sensitive  nesting  periods,  and  it  could  protect 
eagles  by  repositioning  the  activity.  This  alternative 
does  not  protect  winter  roosting  areas,  and  disturbance 
on  winter  roosting  habitat  could  cause  additional  energy 
loss  and  reduced  productivity. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  B. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  C. 


Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  impacts  would  be 
the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

Natural  Gas  Operations 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Seismic  Operations  - Seismic  activities  would  be 
subject  to  wildlife  mitigation  measures.  Cross-country 
seismic  activity  would  temporarily  displace  wildlife  and 
disturb  habitat. 

Drilling  Operations  - Currently,  two  wells  per  section 
are  allowed  within  the  Leroy  Gas  Field  and  one  well  per 
section  is  allowed  within  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas 
Field.  These  allowances  may  be  increased  to  maximize 
natural  gas  extraction.  If  additional  wells  were  allowed 
per  section,  there  would  be  additional  impacts  to  wildlife 
since  additional  surface  disturbance  would  occur  and 
additional  roads  and  well  pads  would  be  constructed.  It 
is  reasonably  foreseeable  35  natural  gas  wells  could  be 
drilled  on  the  existing  leases  in  the  Monument. 

All  roads  used  for  natural  gas  operations  would  be  open 
without  restrictions.  This  would  allow  existing  impacts 
to  wildlife  with  additional  impacts  caused  by  new 
resource  roads  (10  miles)  and  any  increase  in  traffic. 
Impacts  would  include  additional  disturbances  from 
traffic,  and  fragmentation  and  reduced  acreage  of 
wildlife  habitat. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Cross-country  pipelines  would  be  permitted.  It  is 
reasonably  foreseeable  3.5  miles  of  pipelines  would  be 
associated  with  new  natural  gas  wells,  which  would 
cause  short-term  disturbance  and  habitat  loss  due  to  the 
surface-disturbing  activity. 

Water  disposal  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures.  There  would  be  no  constraint  for  water 
production,  so  water  hauling  may  occur  without 
restrictions.  This  would  impact  wildlife  species  such  as 
sage-grouse,  elk,  bighorn  sheep  and  other  big  game 
during  sensitive  times  of  the  year  (parturition,  winter 
range  use)  by  causing  additional  disturbances. 
Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 
from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped.  Sage-grouse 
can  experience  reduced  survival  due  to  the  increased 
stress.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced 
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activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999). 

Noise  can  deter  wildlife  from  using  an  area  (BLM 
2003d).  Animals  will  react  to  noises,  but  it  is  especially 
troublesome  for  songbirds.  Noise-related  problems  for 
birds  include  interference  with  the  males’  ability  to 
attract  mates  and  defend  territory,  interference  with 
ability  to  recognize  warning  calls,  and  calls  from 
juveniles  (BLM  2003d).  Standard  operating  procedures 
and  BMPs  would  be  followed  for  general  production 
facilities  and  equipment. 

The  total  amount  of  habitat  destroyed,  altered, 
fragmented  or  impacted  by  the  production-related 
activity  and  other  traffic  would  increase  for  every  well, 
road,  pipeline,  pit  fence,  and  compressor. 

Alternative  B 

Seismic  Operations  - Impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  A. 

Drilling  Operations  - The  BLM  would  recommend  that 
no  more  than  four  well  sites  be  allowed  per  section. 
Wildlife  would  be  impacted  if  additional  well  pads  and 
roads  were  permitted.  This  would  cause  additional 
disturbances  from  traffic,  and  fragmentation  and  reduced 
acreage  of  wildlife  habitat.  It  is  reasonably  foreseeable 
44  natural  gas  wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing 
leases  in  the  Monument. 

All  roads  used  for  natural  gas  operations  would  be  open 
without  restrictions.  This  would  allow  existing  impacts 
to  wildlife  with  additional  impacts  caused  by  new 
resource  roads  (17.4  miles)  and  any  increase  in  traffic. 
The  impacts  would  include  additional  disturbances  from 
traffic,  and  fragmentation  and  reduced  acreage  of 
wildlife  habitat. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Cross-country  pipelines  would  be  permitted.  It  is 
reasonably  foreseeable  6.1  miles  of  pipelines  would  be 
associated  with  new  natural  gas  wells,  which  would 
cause  short-term  disturbance  and  habitat  loss. 

Pits  may  be  constructed  to  a size  dependent  on  water 
production,  but  a maximum  of  two  trips  per  month 
would  be  authorized  if  excess  water  is  hauled  off  site. 


By  limiting  the  number  of  vehicle  trips  during  sensitive 
times  of  the  year  (parturition,  winter  range  use),  wildlife 
species  such  as  sage-grouse,  elk,  bighorn  sheep  and  other 
big  game  could  be  protected  from  additional  vehicular 
travel.  Larger  pits  would  disturb  additional  habitat  and 
may  attract  waterfowl  and  other  birds,  which  could  be 
affected  by  the  water  quality.  As  pits  have  to  be  fenced 
to  protect  wildlife,  a larger  barrier  would  affect  wildlife 
movement  and  use  of  the  area. 

Noise  can  deter  wildlife  from  using  an  area  (BLM 
2003d).  Animals  will  react  to  noises,  but  it  is  especially 
troublesome  for  songbirds.  Noise-related  problems  for 
birds  include  interference  with  the  males’  ability  to 
attract  mates  and  defend  territory,  interference  with 
ability  to  recognize  warning  calls,  and  calls  from 
juveniles  (BLM  2003d).  Best  Management  Practices 
would  be  utilized  to  ensure  the  noise  levels  would  be 
within  acceptable  limits  to  wildlife.  This  would  protect 
species  that  may  be  sensitive  to  noise  such  as  breeding 
sage-grouse,  breeding  and  nesting  migratory  birds, 
wintering  big  game,  sage-grouse  habitats,  and  yearlong 
bighorn  sheep  areas. 

The  total  amount  of  habitat  destroyed,  altered, 
fragmented  or  impacted  by  the  production-related 
activity  and  other  traffic  would  increase  for  every  well, 
road,  pipeline,  pit  fence,  and  compressor. 

Alternative  C 

Seismic  Operations  - Seismic  exploration  would  only 
be  permitted  on  designated  roads,  which  would  protect 
wildlife  species  and  habitat  sensitive  to  human 
disturbance,  over  large  portions  of  the  Monument. 

Drilling  Operations  - Currently,  two  wells  per  section 
are  allowed  within  the  Leroy  Gas  Lield  and  one  well  per 
section  is  allowed  within  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Gas 
Field.  These  allowances  may  be  increased  to  maximize 
gas  extraction.  If  additional  wells  were  allowed  per 
section,  there  would  be  additional  impacts  to  wildlife 
since  additional  surface  disturbance  would  occur  and 
additional  roads  and  well  pads  would  be  constructed.  It 
is  reasonably  foreseeable  28  natural  gas  wells  could  be 
drilled  on  the  existing  leases  in  the  Monument. 

By  restricting  travel  to  the  minimal  vehicle  required  and 
possible  timing  restrictions,  the  impacts  to  wildlife  near 
the  existing  natural  gas  resource  roads  would  be  reduced. 
Impacts  to  wildlife  would  still  occur,  including  habitat 
fragmentation,  additional  disturbances  from  traffic  and 
reduced  wildlife  habitat  on  new  resource  roads  (12.4 
miles). 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Pipelines  would  only  be  permitted  within  existing 
disturbances  or  the  location  that  is  least  intrusive.  It  is 
reasonably  foreseeable  9.3  miles  of  pipelines  would  be 
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associated  with  new  natural  gas  wells.  This  would 
reduce  potential  impacts  to  wildlife  habitat,  as  the 
surface  disturbance  would  be  minimal,  would  avoid 
important  riparian  areas,  and  the  duration  of  construction 
would  be  short-term. 

Pits  may  be  constructed  to  a size  dependent  on  water 
production,  but  a maximum  of  two  trips  per  month 
would  be  authorized  if  excess  water  is  hauled  off  site. 
By  limiting  the  number  of  vehicle  trips  during  sensitive 
times  of  the  year  (parturition,  winter  range  use),  wildlife 
species  such  as  sage-grouse,  elk,  bighorn  sheep  and  other 
big  game  could  be  protected  from  additional  vehicular 
travel.  Larger  pits  would  disturb  additional  habitat  and 
may  attract  waterfowl  and  other  birds,  which  could  be 
affected  by  the  water  quality.  As  pits  have  to  be  fenced 
to  protect  wildlife,  a larger  barrier  would  affect  wildlife 
movement  and  use  of  the  area. 

Noise  can  deter  wildlife  from  using  an  area  (BLM 
2003d).  Animals  will  react  to  noises,  but  it  is  especially 
troublesome  for  songbirds.  Noise-related  problems  for 
birds  include  interference  with  the  males’  ability  to 
attract  mates  and  defend  territory,  interference  with 
ability  to  recognize  warning  calls,  and  calls  from 
juveniles  (BLM  2003d).  Best  Management  Practices 
would  be  utilized  to  ensure  the  noise  levels  are  within 
acceptable  limits  to  wildlife.  This  would  protect  species 
that  may  be  sensitive  to  noise  such  as  breeding  sage- 
grouse,  breeding  and  nesting  migratory  birds,  wintering 
big  game,  sage-grouse  habitats,  and  yearlong  bighorn 
sheep  areas. 

The  total  amount  of  habitat  destroyed,  altered, 
fragmented  or  impacted  by  the  production-related 
activity  and  other  traffic  would  increase  for  every  well, 
road,  pipeline,  pit  fence,  and  compressor. 

Alternative  D 

Seismic  Operations  - Only  helicopter-supported 
exploration  activities  would  be  permitted  off  road  and 
exploration  on  existing  roads  would  be  restricted  to 
gravitational  exploration.  Although  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat  may  be  impacted  less  by  restricting  cross-country 
travel,  low  flying  aircraft  could  disrupt  wildlife  and 
wildlife  activity  during  breeding,  parturition,  or  while 
utilizing  winter  range. 

Drilling  Operations  - The  impacts  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  C,  except  changes,  exceptions,  or 
modifications  for  spacing  would  not  be  allowed.  This 
may  benefit  wildlife  with  less  habitat  fragmentation  and 
disturbances  from  traffic.  It  is  reasonably  foreseeable  13 
natural  gas  wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing  leases 
in  the  Monument. 

By  restricting  travel  to  the  minimal  vehicle  required  and 
possible  timing  restrictions,  the  impacts  to  wildlife  near 
the  existing  natural  gas  resource  roads  would  be  reduced. 


Impacts  to  wildlife  would  still  occur,  including  habitat 
fragmentation,  additional  disturbances  from  traffic  and 
reduced  wildlife  habitat  on  new  resource  roads  (0.4 
miles). 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Pipelines  would  follow  existing  disturbances  or  access 
roads.  It  is  reasonably  foreseeable  0.1  miles  of  pipelines 
would  be  associated  with  new  natural  gas  wells.  This 
would  cause  no  additional  wildlife  habitat  loss,  and 
would  reduce  potential  impacts  to  wildlife  habitat  as  the 
surface  disturbance  would  be  minimal  and  the  duration 
of  construction  would  be  short-term. 

Wells  would  be  limited  to  producing  no  more  than  five 
barrels  of  water  per  day,  and  water  hauling  equipment 
would  be  prohibited.  Since  water  transport  by  vehicle 
would  be  prohibited,  wildlife  species  such  as  sage- 
grouse,  elk,  bighorn  sheep  and  other  big  game  could  be 
protected  from  additional  vehicular  travel.  Water  pits 
would  disturb  habitat  and  may  attract  waterfowl  and 
other  birds,  which  could  be  affected  by  the  water  quality. 
As  pits  have  to  be  fenced  to  protect  wildlife,  this  barrier 
would  have  some  effect  on  wildlife  movement  and  use  of 
the  area. 

Noise  can  deter  wildlife  from  using  an  area  (BLM 
2003d).  Animals  will  react  to  noises,  but  it  is  especially 
troublesome  for  songbirds.  Noise-related  problems  for 
birds  include  interference  with  the  males’  ability  to 
attract  mates  and  defend  territory,  interference  with 
ability  to  recognize  warning  calls,  and  calls  from 
juveniles  (BLM  2003d).  Best  Management  Practices 
would  be  utilized  to  ensure  the  noise  levels  are  within 
acceptable  limits  to  wildlife.  This  would  protect  species 
that  may  be  sensitive  to  noise  such  as  breeding  sage- 
grouse,  breeding  and  nesting  migratory  birds,  wintering 
big  game,  sage-grouse  habitats,  and  yearlong  bighorn 
sheep  areas. 

The  total  amount  of  habitat  destroyed,  altered, 
fragmented  or  impacted  by  the  production-related 
activity  and  other  traffic  would  increase  for  every  well, 
road,  pipeline,  pit  fence,  and  compressor. 

Alternatives  E and  ENL 

Seismic  Operations  - Only  helicopter-supported 
exploration  activities  would  be  permitted  off  road  and 
exploration  on  existing  roads  would  be  restricted  to 
gravitational  exploration.  Although  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat  may  be  impacted  less  by  restricting  cross-country 
travel,  low  flying  aircraft  could  impact  wildlife  during 
breeding,  parturition,  or  while  utilizing  winter  range. 

Drilling  Operations  - Wildlife  would  be  exposed  to 
fewer  impacts  with  spacing  reduced  to  one  well  per 
section.  Surface  disturbances  would  be  reduced  and 
fewer  human/wildlife  conflicts  may  occur.  If  changes, 
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exceptions,  or  modifications  would  be  permitted,  this 
would  cause  additional  habitat  fragmentation  to  wildlife, 
additional  disturbances  from  traffic,  as  well  as  reducing 
wildlife  habitat.  However,  it  is  reasonably  foreseeable 
that  no  natural  gas  wells  would  be  drilled  on  the  existing 
leases  in  the  Monument. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - If 

natural  gas  wells  were  drilled  and  production  occurred, 
pipelines  would  follow  existing  disturbances  or  access 
roads.  This  would  cause  no  additional  wildlife  habitat 
loss  and  would  reduce  potential  impacts  to  wildlife 
habitat,  as  the  surface  disturbance  would  be  minimal  and 
the  duration  of  construction  would  be  short  term. 

Any  wells  would  be  limited  to  producing  no  more  than 
five  barrels  of  water  per  day  and  water  hauling 
equipment  would  be  prohibited.  Since  water  transport 
by  vehicle  would  be  prohibited,  wildlife  species  such  as 
elk,  bighorn  sheep  and  other  big  game  could  be  protected 
from  additional  vehicular  travel.  Water  pits  would 
disturb  habitat  and  may  attract  waterfowl  and  other  birds, 
which  could  be  affected  by  the  water  quality.  As  pits 
have  to  be  fenced  to  protect  wildlife,  this  barrier  would 
have  some  effect  on  wildlife  movement  and  use  of  the 
area. 

Noise  can  deter  wildlife  from  using  an  area  (BLM 
2003d).  Animals  will  react  to  noises,  but  it  is  especially 
troublesome  for  songbirds.  Noise-related  problems  for 
birds  include  interference  with  the  males’  ability  to 
attract  mates  and  defend  territory,  interference  with 
ability  to  recognize  warning  calls,  and  calls  from 
juveniles  (BLM  2003d).  Best  Management  Practices  and 
Best  Available  Control  Technology  (BACT)  would  be 
utilized  to  ensure  noise  levels  are  within  acceptable 
limits  to  wildlife.  This  would  protect  species  that  may 
be  sensitive  to  noise  such  as  breeding  sage-grouse, 
breeding  and  nesting  migratory  birds,  wintering  big 
game,  sage-grouse  habitats,  and  yearlong  bighorn  sheep 
areas.  Alternatives  E and  ENL  alter  the  smallest  amount 
of  wildlife  habitat,  provide  the  smallest  amount  of 
disturbance  year  long  for  all  species  of  wildlife,  and 
provide  the  greatest  year-round  protection  for  all 
wildlife. 

The  total  amount  of  habitat  destroyed,  altered, 
fragmented  or  impacted  by  the  production-related 
activity  and  other  traffic  would  increase  for  every  well, 
road,  pipeline,  pit  fence,  and  compressor. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Seismic  Operations  - Vehicle  activity  would  be 
restricted  to  designated  roads.  Exceptions  would  be 
authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis,  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  data  needed  to  identify  the  resource  and  the 
operator’s  ability  to  mitigate  surface  disturbance. 
Surface  blasting  would  be  allowed  on  a case-by-case 


basis,  provided  the  blasts  would  not  interfere  with 
managing  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated.  Sensitive  areas  would  require  helicopter 
support.  This  would  protect  wildlife  species  and  habitat 
sensitive  to  blasting  and  vibration  from  seismic 
exploration  by  limiting  access  for  exploration  and  using 
less  disturbing  methods. 

Drilling  Operations  - The  BLM  would  recommend  that 
no  more  than  four  well  sites  be  allowed  per  section. 
Wildlife  would  be  impacted  if  additional  well  pads  and 
roads  were  permitted.  This  would  cause  additional 
disturbances  from  traffic,  and  fragmentation  and  reduced 
acreage  of  wildlife  habitat.  It  is  reasonably  foreseeable 
34  natural  gas  wells  could  be  drilled  on  the  existing 
leases  in  the  Monument. 

By  restricting  travel  to  the  minimal  vehicle  required  and 
possible  time  restrictions,  the  impacts  to  wildlife  on  the 
existing  natural  gas  resource  roads  would  be  reduced. 
Impacts  to  wildlife  would  still  occur,  including  habitat 
fragmentation,  additional  disturbances  from  traffic  and 
reduced  wildlife  habitat  on  new  resource  roads  (11.1 
miles). 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Pipelines  would  only  be  permitted  within  existing 
disturbances  or  the  location  that  is  least  intrusive.  It  is 
reasonably  foreseeable  3.9  miles  of  pipelines  would  be 
associated  with  new  natural  gas  wells.  This  would 
reduce  potential  impacts  to  wildlife  habitat,  as  the 
surface  disturbance  would  be  minimal,  would  avoid 
important  riparian  areas,  and  the  duration  of  construction 
would  be  short-term. 

Pits  may  be  constructed  to  a size  dependent  on  water 
production,  but  a maximum  of  two  trips  per  month 
would  be  authorized  if  excess  water  is  hauled  off  site. 
By  limiting  the  number  of  vehicle  trips,  wildlife  species 
sensitive  to  vehicular  intrusion  year  round,  such  as  elk, 
bighorn  sheep  and  mule  deer,  or  during  sensitive  times  of 
the  year  (parturition,  winter  range  use)  could  be 
protected  from  additional  vehicular  travel.  Fencing  and 
netting  would  prevent  bird  use  of  produced  water.  As 
pits  have  to  be  fenced  to  protect  wildlife,  this  barrier 
would  have  some  effect  on  wildlife  movement  and  use  of 
the  area. 

Noise  can  deter  wildlife  from  using  an  area  (BLM 
2003d).  Animals  will  react  to  noises,  but  it  is  especially 
troublesome  for  songbirds.  Noise-related  problems  for 
birds  include  interference  with  the  males’  ability  to 
attract  mates  and  defend  territory,  interference  with 
ability  to  recognize  warning  calls,  and  calls  from 
juveniles  (BLM  2003d).  Best  Management  Practices 
would  be  utilized  to  ensure  the  noise  levels  would  be 
within  acceptable  limits  to  wildlife.  This  would  protect 
species  that  may  be  sensitive  to  noise,  such  as  breeding 
sage-grouse,  breeding  and  nesting  migratory  birds. 
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wintering  big  game,  sage-grouse  habitats,  and  yearlong 
bighorn  sheep  areas. 

The  total  amount  of  habitat  destroyed,  altered, 
fragmented  or  impacted  by  the  production-related 
activity  and  other  traffic  would  increase  for  every  well, 
road,  pipeline,  pit  fence,  and  compressor. 

Impacts  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  from  Access 
and  Transportation 

Access 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

New  resource  roads  would  be  open  to  the  general  public. 
There  would  be  the  potential  for  an  additional  10  miles 
of  access  roads  to  support  natural  gas  operations  and 
surface  disturbance  on  17  acres.  This  would  degrade 
wildlife  habitat  by  permitting  unlimited  access  on  new 
roads  and  surface  disturbances,  as  well  as  promoting  soil 
erosion  and  habitat  degradation  from  the  introduction  of 
noxious  weeds.  Wildlife  would  experience  direct 
impacts  such  as  disruption,  fragmentation,  crushing 
(collisions),  and  habitat  loss. 

Alternative  B 

Public  travel  would  be  prohibited  in  specific  areas. 
There  would  be  the  potential  for  an  additional  17.4  miles 
of  access  roads  to  support  natural  gas  operations.  This 
alternative  would  allow  travel  on  some  of  the  new  roads, 
but  may  close  areas  with  wildlife  concerns.  This  would 
protect  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat,  especially  species 
that  are  sensitive  to  increased  human  contact. 

Alternative  C 

The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B,  except 
there  would  be  an  estimated  12.4  miles  of  new  resource 
roads  associated  with  natural  gas  operations. 

Alternative  D 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  B,  except 
there  would  be  an  estimated  0.4  miles  of  new  resource 
roads  associated  with  natural  gas  operations. 

Alternative  E 

Public  travel  would  be  prohibited  on  all  new  resource 
roads  used  for  natural  gas  operations.  By  prohibiting 
public  vehicular  travel  on  new  roads,  wildlife  and 
wildlife  habitat  may  be  protected  from  non-industry 
traffic,  especially  species  that  are  sensitive  to  increased 
human  contact.  Wildlife  would  continue  to  be  impacted 
from  industry  traffic  and  potentially  unauthorized  use  of 
routes  by  non-industry. 


Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  B,  except 
there  would  be  an  estimated  11.1  miles  of  new  resource 
roads  associated  with  natural  gas  operations. 

BLM  Road  System 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Public  travel  would  be  permitted  on  all  roads  within  the 
Monument,  although  some  roads  would  have  seasonal 
wildlife  closures  (68  miles).  Canfield  et  al.  (1999) 
pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  Since  there  would  be  no  travel  restrictions, 
there  may  be  impacts  to  wildlife  such  as  bighorn  sheep 
and  elk  from  increased  vehicular  use. 

All  existing  BLM  roads  would  be  open  unless  currently 
restricted.  Roads  would  create  direct  and  indirect 
impacts  to  wildlife.  Direct  impacts  would  include 
collision  mortalities,  habitat  loss,  soil  loss  through 
runoff,  and  greater  public  access,  which  may  lead  to 
increased  poaching,  human-caused  fires  and  increased 
hunting  pressure.  Indirect  impacts  would  include 
disturbance  and  displacement  of  wildlife,  habitat 
fragmentation,  and  opportunities  for  increased  noxious 
weed  spread  and  habitat  degradation. 

Mackie  et  al.  (1998a)  observed  that  deer  survive 
primarily  by  supplementing  energy  reserves  accumulated 
prior  to  winter  with  energy  intake  from  sub  maintenance 
winter  diets.  This  requires  behavior  that  emphasizes 
energy  conservation.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out 
that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts 
an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  The  loss  of 
habitat  in  the  protected  breaks  habitat  would  have  a 
greater  impact  than  loss  in  more  open  areas.  Ryder  and 
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Irwin  (1987)  reported  that  larger  shrubs,  steep  slopes, 
and  irregular  topography  were  important  determinants  of 
winter  habitat  use  for  pronghorn.  Mackie  et  al.  (1998a) 
stated  that  “most  mule  deer  populations  in  prairie 
badland  environments  are  closely  associated  with  rugged 
badlands  or  non-timbered  breaks.  He  also  stated,  “By 
use  of  shelter  associated  with  badlands  topography,  mule 
deer  reduced  conductive  heat  loss  by  47%  at  feeding 
sites  and  by  61%  in  bedding  sites.” 

Disturbance  corridors  and  activities  associated  with  them 
may  lead  to  wildlife  avoiding  habitats  close  to  the 
corridors.  Habitat  in  the  vicinity  to  the  corridor  is 
effectively  lost.  Fragmentation  of  the  landscape  may 
occur  if  avoidance  of  disturbance  corridors  prevents 
wildlife  from  fully  using  land  on  either  side  of  a corridor 
(Jalkotzy  et  al.  1997).  Of  all  the  disturbance  corridors 
humans  create,  roads  probably  have  the  greatest  impact 
on  wildlife  populations.  Wildlife  will  frequently  avoid 
habitats  in  the  vicinity  of  roads  and  similar  transportation 
corridors  because  of  repeated  disturbances  along  the 
corridor  (Jalkotzy  et  al.  1997).  In  Colorado,  fecal  pellet 
counts  indicated  that  deer  avoided  areas  near  paved  and 
dirt  roads  on  winter  range,  particularly  those  areas  within 
200  meters  of  roads.  (Jalkotzy  et  al.  1997).  They  also 
stated  that  . . deer  avoided  dirt  roads  that  were  used 
only  by  4-wheel  drive  vehicles,  trail  bikes,  and  hikers.” 
Yarmoloy  et  al.  (1988)  were  able  to  demonstrate  how 
little  disturbance  was  required  to  modify  deer  behavior. 
Harassing  of  three  mule  deer  does  for  9 minutes/day  for 
15  days  in  October  caused  the  deer  to  begin  feeding  at 
night  and  using  cover  more  frequently.  They  also 
suggested  a secondary  effect  through  reduced 

reproduction.  Their  recommendations/guidelines  for 

reducing  impacts  included  moving  facilities,  trails,  and 
roads  away  from  ungulate  wintering  areas,  avoiding  open 
ridges,  and  using  topography  to  buffer  noise  and 
disturbance.  O’Gara  and  Yoakum  (1992)  recommended 
that  with  new  oil  and  gas  wells  and  associated  roads, 
“Avoidance  areas  should  include  south  facing  slopes  and 
wind-blown  ridges  on  pronghorn  winter  ranges.”  A 
study  in  North  Dakota  stated,  “Although  the  population 
(mule  deer)  had  over  seven  years  to  habituate  to  oil  and 
gas  activities,  avoidance  of  roads  and  facilities  was 
determined  to  be  long  term  and  chronic.” 

While  literature  documented  impacts  up  to  1/4  mile  in 
forested  habitat,  impacts  could  be  expected  to  be  much 
greater  in  open  habitat.  The  Oil  and  Gas  Development 
on  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  EIS  (BLM 
2002e)  suggested  that  human  presence  associated  with 
exploration  and  development  of  oil  and  gas  wells 
disturbed  wildlife  at  distances  up  to  1/2  mile,  and  that 
operation  and  maintenance  activities  caused  disturbance 
within  1/4  mile  of  wells  and  roads.  A big  game  study  on 
elk  (Lyon  1979)  found  that  “elk  avoid  areas  within  1/4  - 
1/2  mile  of  roads.  The  area  avoided  increases  where  the 
density  of  tree  cover  is  low.”  Rost  and  Bailey  (1979) 
stated  that  road  avoidance  was  greater  by  deer,  when 


compared  to  elk.  Big  game  will  temporarily  abandon 
areas  near  disturbance-causing  activities  and  are 
acclimated  in  this  area  to  flee  from  any  vehicles.  This 
unnecessary  movement  uses  energy  resources  and  adds 
stress  to  the  animals. 

Roads  with  moderate  rates  of  motorized  traffic  may 
function  as  population  sinks  for  many  species  of  reptiles, 
resulting  in  reduced  population  sizes  and  increased 
isolation  of  populations  (USFS  2001).  There  would  be 
long-term  impacts  to  reptiles  with  roads  into  the  breaks 
habitat.  These  impacts  are  impossible  to  quantify  at  this 
time  due  to  inadequate  inventories. 

Road  System  Criteria 

The  miles  of  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
seasonally  are  displayed  in  Table  4.5  for  some  wildlife 
habitat  along  with  the  acres  of  habitat  within  1/4  mile  of 
open  roads.  However,  71%  of  the  road  system  may 
require  landowner  permission  for  access  to  BLM  roads. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - There  would  be  no  public  travel 
restrictions.  Greater  sage-grouse  breeding  success  may 
be  affected  by  traffic  within  1/4  mile  of  an  active  lek 
during  the  breeding  season.  Sage-grouse  nesting  success 
may  be  reduced  by  traffic  within  2 miles  of  a lek  in 
nesting  habitat.  Sage-grouse  winter  survival  could  be 
compromised  by  traffic  during  stressful  winter 
conditions  on  sage-grouse  winter  range.  Disturbance 
during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage-grouse  to 
abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to  relocate  historic 
and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting  areas.  Activity 
within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest  destruction.  These 
disturbances  can  reduce  breeding  success,  which  can 
cumulatively  impact  the  population  within  the  area.  In 
Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within  2 miles  of  the  lek 
(Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et  al.  1977),  but  a 
recent  study  in  central  Montana  (Moynahan  2004) 
showed  approximately  40%  of  all  nests  monitored  were 
located  farther  than  5 kilometers  from  the  lek  at  which 
hens  were  trapped.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out 
that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts 
an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Sage- 
grouse  could  experience  improved  survival  due  to  the 
reduced  stress. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - There  would  be  no  public 
travel  restrictions.  Prairie  dog  towns  accessible  to 
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vehicles  would  be  subject  to  greater  loss  from 
recreational  shooting. 


Table  4.5 

BLM  Road  Analysis  for  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Roads  Open 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Yearlong 

Yearlong 

and 

Seasonally 

Mule  Deer  Winter 
Range 

Miles 

492 

559 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.87 

0.99 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

137,181 

153,991 

Elk  Winter  Range 

Miles 

318 

384 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.91 

1.09 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

88,760 

105,238 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

Miles 

77 

86 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

1.28 

1.43 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

19,819 

21,758 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

Miles 

124 

154 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.59 

0.73 

Acres  within  1/4 

36,857 

43,697 

mile 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas 

Miles 

38 

47 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.49 

0.61 

Acres  within  1/4 

12,265 

14,066 

mile 

Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat 

Miles 

28 

34 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

1.48 

1.79 

Acres  within  1/4 

6,336 

7,050 

mile 

Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Miles 

<1 

<1 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.23 

0.23 

Acres  within  1/4 

74 

74 

mile 

*Miles  of  BLM  roads  per  square  mile  of  habitat  on  BLM  land 


Designated  Sensitive  Species  - There  would  be  no  public 
travel  restrictions.  Raptors  and  other  bird  species  not 
acclimated  to  vehicular  disturbances  could  abandon 
nests.  Other  wildlife  would  experience  direct  impacts 
such  as  disruption,  fragmentation,  crushing  (collisions), 
and  habitat  loss,  reducing  the  productivity  of  species 
already  in  decline. 

Bald  Eagle  - There  would  be  no  public  travel 
restrictions.  Disturbances  within  1/2  mile  of  bald  eagle 
nests  may  cause  nest  abandonment. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - There  would  be  no  travel 
restrictions.  This  would  allow  additional  disturbance  of 
wintering  big  game.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out 
that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts 
an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Winter 
survival  could  be  compromised  by  traffic  during  stressful 
winter  conditions. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - There  would  be  no  travel 
restrictions.  This  would  allow  additional  disturbance  of 
wintering  bighorn  sheep.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed 
out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance 
exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity 
provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist 
(1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in 
terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in 
illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even 
with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths, 
early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute 
lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green 
forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals 
may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor 
at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999). 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - There  would  be  no 
public  travel  restrictions.  Bighorn  lambing  success  could 
be  compromised  by  traffic  during  the  lambing  period. 
This  could  cause  stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and 
lambs  when  they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely 
negotiate  rough  terrain  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most 
vulnerable. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  access  would  be  permitted 
for  off-road  and  closed-road  travel.  This  could  degrade 
wildlife  habitat  by  surface  disturbances,  as  well  as 
promoting  soil  erosion  and  habitat  degradation  from  the 
introduction  of  noxious  weeds.  Wildlife  would 
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experience  direct  impacts  such  as  disruption, 
fragmentation,  crushing  (collisions),  and  habitat 
destruction. 

Motorized  off-road  travel  for  game  retrieval  would  be 
prohibited.  This  would  provide  additional  wildlife 
security  during  the  big  game  hunting  season. 

Alternative  B 

Public  travel  would  be  allowed  on  all  roads  to  state  and 
private  lands  unless  closed  to  meet  Monument 
objectives.  Some  roads  could  have  seasonal  or 
permanent  closures  to  protect  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated.  This  would  cause  fewer 
impacts  to  wildlife. 

Roads  would  be  evaluated  based  on  erosion,  impacts  to 
wildlife  habitat  and  security,  and  necessity  for  the  road. 
Roads  that  affect  wildlife  security  and  habitat  or  soil 
stability  could  be  closed  seasonally  or  permanently. 
Additional  roads  may  also  be  closed  if  they  are 
redundant  or  do  not  satisfy  access  requirements.  This 
would  protect  wildlife,  especially  species  that  are 
sensitive  to  human  disturbance,  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Road  System  Criteria 

The  miles  of  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
seasonally  are  displayed  in  Table  4.6  and  discussed 
below  for  some  wildlife  habitat  along  with  the  acres  of 
habitat  within  1/4  mile  of  open  roads.  However,  72%  of 
the  road  system  may  require  landowner  permission  for 
access  to  BLM  roads. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - There  could  be  seasonal  closures 
(March  1 to  June  15)  on  resource  roads  within  1/4  mile 
of  leks.  Disturbance  near  leks  may  disrupt  breeding  and 
cause  birds  to  abandon  traditional  breeding  sites,  or 
reduce  breeding  success  for  that  year.  In  Montana  most 
nesting  occurs  within  2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and 
Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et  al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in 
central  Montana  (Moynahan  2004)  showed 
approximately  40%  of  all  nests  monitored  were  located 
farther  than  5 kilometers  from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were 
trapped.  Sage-grouse  winter  survival  could  be 
compromised  by  traffic  during  stressful  winter 
conditions  on  sage-grouse  winter  range.  Canfield  et  al. 
(1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 


considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999). 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - There  would  be  no  public 
travel  restrictions.  Prairie  dog  towns  accessible  to 
vehicles  would  be  subject  to  greater  loss  from 
recreational  shooting. 


Table  4.6 

BLM  Road  Analysis  for  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternative  B 

Roads  Open 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Yearlong 

Yearlong 

and 

Seasonally 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

Miles 

451 

546 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.80 

0.97 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

125,752 

150,119 

Elk  Winter  Range 

Miles 

316 

381 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.90 

1.09 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

88,001 

104,550 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

Miles 

67 

69 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

1.11 

1.14 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

20,159 

21,729 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

Miles 

87 

151 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.41 

0.72 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

26,679 

43,091 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas 

Miles 

8 

45 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.10 

0.58 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

3,983 

13,822 

Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat 

Miles 

32 

36 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

1.69 

1.90 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

6,634 

7,050 

Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Miles 

<1 

<1 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.23 

0.23 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

103 

103 

*Miles  of  BLM  roads  per  square  mile  of  habitat  on  BLM  land 


Designated  Sensitive  Species  - There  could  be  seasonal 
closures  on  resource  roads  within  1/4  mile  of  sensitive 
raptor  species  nests.  The  seasonal  closures  would  be 
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based  on  the  species  of  raptor.  This  would  protect 
sensitive  status  raptors  during  nesting  periods. 

Bald  Eagle  - There  could  be  seasonal  closures  (February 
1 to  May  31)  on  resource  roads  within  1/2  mile  of  bald 
eagle  nests.  Disturbances  within  1/2  mile  of  bald  eagle 
nests  may  cause  nest  abandonment. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - There  would  be  no  travel 
restrictions.  This  would  allow  additional  disturbance  of 
wintering  big  game  during  a period  of  physical  stress. 
Winter  survival  and  health  of  big  game  could  be 
compromised  by  traffic  during  stressful  winter 
conditions,  reducing  overall  productivity.  Canfield  et  al. 
(1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999). 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - There  would  be  no  travel 
restrictions.  Bighorn  sheep  distribution  could  be 
impacted  by  vehicle  traffic  and  loss  of  habitat  security 
during  periods  of  stress.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed 
out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance 
exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity 
provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist 
(1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in 
terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in 
illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even 
with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths, 
early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute 
lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green 
forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals 
may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor 
at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999). 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - There  would  be 
seasonal  closures  (April  1 to  June  15)  on  resource  roads 
within  identified  lambing  habitat.  This  would  reduce 
stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and  protect  lambs  when 
they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely  negotiate  rough 
terrain  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most  vulnerable.  This 
restriction  could  improve  lamb  survival  and  maintain  or 
improve  populations  within  the  available  habitat. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  access  would  be  permitted 
for  off-road  and  closed-road  travel.  This  could  degrade 
wildlife  habitat  by  creating  surface  disturbances,  as  well 
as  promoting  soil  erosion  and  habitat  degradation  from 
the  introduction  of  noxious  weeds.  Wildlife  would 


experience  direct  impacts  such  as  disruption, 
fragmentation,  crushing  (collisions),  and  habitat  loss. 

Motorized  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  some 
identified  closed  roads.  Access  on  some  closed  roads  for 
game  retrieval  would  help  MFWP  meet  big  game  harvest 
objectives  for  hunting  districts  within  the  Monument. 
This  would  disturb  wildlife  security  in  areas  where 
closed  roads  are  used  for  big  game  retrieval  and 
indirectly  impact  wildlife  habitat  by  potentially  causing 
soil  erosion  and  habitat  degradation  from  the 
introduction  of  noxious  weeds. 

Alternative  C 

Public  travel  would  be  allowed  on  all  roads  to  state  and 
private  lands  unless  closed  to  meet  Monument 
objectives.  Some  roads  could  have  seasonal  or 

permanent  closures  to  protect  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated.  This  would  cause  fewer 
impacts  to  wildlife. 

Roads  would  be  evaluated  based  on  erosion,  impacts  to 
wildlife  habitat  and  security,  and  necessity  for  the  road, 
although  roads  used  for  access  to  gas  well  sites  and 
major  range  improvement  projects  would  also  allow 
public  vehicular  travel.  This  would  protect  wildlife 
security  and  habitat,  especially  species  that  are  sensitive 
to  human  disturbance,  but  there  would  continue  to  be 
impacts  to  wildlife  and  habitat  associated  with  roads  that 
were  constructed  for  administrative  requirements. 

Road  System  Criteria 

The  miles  of  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
seasonally  is  displayed  in  Table  4.7  for  some  wildlife 
habitat  along  with  the  acres  of  habitat  within  1/4  mile  of 
open  roads.  However,  74%  of  the  road  system  may 
require  landowner  permission  for  access  to  BLM  roads. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - There  would  be  seasonal 
closures  (March  1 to  June  15)  on  resource  roads  within 
1/4  mile  of  leks  and  seasonal  closures  (December  1 to 
March  31)  on  resource  roads  within  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat.  This  would  protect  greater  sage-grouse  during 
sensitive  breeding  periods  and  during  sensitive  winter 
periods  when  sage-grouse  are  susceptible  to  human 
disturbance  and  would  prevent  additional  disturbance  of 
wintering  sage-grouse  during  periods  of  physical  stress. 
Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
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nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 
from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped. 

Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 
caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Sage-grouse  could 
experience  improved  survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Prairie  dog  towns  accessible 
to  vehicles  would  be  subject  to  greater  loss  from 
recreational  shooting. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  B. 

Bald  Eagle  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  B. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - There  would  be  seasonal 
closures  (December  1 to  March  31)  on  resource  roads 
within  identified  big  game  winter  ranges.  Limiting 
disturbances  on  identified  winter  ranges  would  prevent 
additional  disturbance  of  wintering  big  game  during  a 
period  of  physical  stress.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed 
out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance 
exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity 
provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist 
(1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in 
terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in 
illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even 
with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths, 
early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute 
lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green 
forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals 
may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor 
at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Big 
game  species  could  experience  improved  survival  due  to 
reduced  stress. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Bighorn  sheep  distribution 
could  be  impacted  by  vehicle  traffic  and  loss  of  habitat 
security.  For  some  resource  roads  located  within  big 
game  winter  range,  a seasonal  closure  would  be 
implemented  from  December  1 to  March  31,  on  a case- 
by-case  basis.  Limiting  disturbances  on  identified  winter 
ranges  would  prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering 
big  game  during  a period  of  physical  stress.  Canfield  et 
al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by 
human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage, 
while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for 


animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  Bighorn  sheep  could  experience  improved 
survival  due  to  reduced  stress. 


Table  4.7 

BLM  Road  Analysis  for  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternative  C 

Roads  Open 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Yearlong 

Yearlong 

and 

Seasonally 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

Miles 

413 

508 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.73 

0.90 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

115,602 

141,378 

Elk  Winter  Range 

Miles 

286 

352 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.81 

1.00 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

80,287 

98,652 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

Miles 

75 

81 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

1.24 

1.34 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

19,189 

20,558 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

Miles 

77 

133 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.37 

0.63 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

23,790 

38,772 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas 

Miles 

7 

34 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.09 

0.44 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

3,544 

11,242 

Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat 

Miles 

28 

33 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

1.48 

1.74 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

6,032 

6,465 

Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Miles 

<1 

<1 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.23 

0.23 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

103 

103 

*Miles  of  BLM  roads  per  square  mile  of  habitat  on  BLM  land. 
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Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  impacts  would  be 
the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  access  would  be  permitted 
for  off-road  and  closed-road  travel.  This  could  degrade 
wildlife  habitat  by  creating  surface  disturbances,  as  well 
as  promoting  soil  erosion  and  habitat  degradation  from 
the  introduction  of  noxious  weeds.  Wildlife  would 
experience  direct  impacts  such  as  disruption, 
fragmentation,  crushing  (collisions),  and  habitat  loss. 

Motorized  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  some 
identified  closed  roads.  Access  on  some  closed  roads  for 
game  retrieval  would  help  MFWP  meet  big  game  harvest 
objectives  for  hunting  districts  within  the  Monument. 
This  would  disturb  wildlife  security  in  areas  where 
closed  roads  are  used  for  big  game  retrieval  and 
indirectly  impact  wildlife  habitat  by  potentially  causing 
soil  erosion  and  habitat  degradation  from  the 
introduction  of  noxious  weeds.  Potential  disturbances 
may  be  reduced  by  establishing  a time  window  for  the 
retrieval  opportunities. 

Alternative  D 

Public  travel  would  be  allowed  on  all  roads  to  state  and 
private  lands  unless  closed  to  meet  Monument 
objectives.  Some  roads  could  have  seasonal  or 

permanent  closures  to  protect  objects  of  the  Monument. 
This  would  cause  fewer  impacts  to  wildlife. 

The  BLM  would  retain  only  necessary  roads  and  would 
eliminate  parallel  roads,  spur  roads,  and  roads  adjacent  to 
rims.  This  would  protect  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat, 
especially  species  that  are  sensitive  to  human 
disturbance,  by  closing  nearly  45%  of  the  existing  roads. 

Road  System  Criteria 

The  miles  of  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
seasonally  are  displayed  in  Table  4.8  for  some  wildlife 
habitat,  along  with  the  acres  of  habitat  within  1/4  mile  of 
open  roads.  However,  67%  of  the  road  system  may 
require  landowner  permission  for  access  to  BLM  roads. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - There  would  be  seasonal 
closures  (March  1 to  June  15)  on  resource  roads  within  2 
miles  of  leks  and  seasonal  closures  (December  1 to 
March  31)  on  resource  roads  within  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat.  This  would  protect  greater  sage-grouse  during 
sensitive  breeding  and  nesting  periods  and  during 
sensitive  winter  periods  when  sage-grouse  are 
susceptible  to  human  disturbance,  and  would  prevent 
additional  disturbance  of  wintering  sage-grouse  during 
periods  of  physical  stress.  Disturbance  during  breeding 
and  nesting  can  cause  sage-grouse  to  abandon  breeding 
activity  or  attempt  to  relocate  historic  and  preferred 
breeding  and  nesting  areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can 
also  result  in  nest  destruction.  These  disturbances  can 


reduce  breeding  success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact 
the  population  within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting 
occurs  within  2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah 
1974,  Braun  et  al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central 
Montana  (Moynahan,  2004)  showed  approximately  40% 
of  all  nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 
kilometers  from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped. 


Table  4.8 

BLM  Road  Analysis  for  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternative  D 

Roads  Open 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Yearlong 

Yearlong 

and 

Seasonally 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

Miles 

272 

312 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.48 

0.55 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

82,051 

92,976 

Elk  Winter  Range 

Miles 

198 

222 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.56 

0.63 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

59,860 

66,260 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

Miles 

46 

55 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.76 

0.91 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

12,797 

15,267 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

Miles 

63 

88 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.30 

0.42 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

19,340 

26,248 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas 

Miles 

8 

23 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.10 

0.30 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

3,198 

7,086 

Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat 

Miles 

20 

24 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

1.06 

1.27 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

4,494 

5,444 

Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Miles 

<1 

<1 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.23 

0.23 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

74 

74 

*Miles  of  BLM  roads  per  square  mile  of  habitat  on  BLM  land 


Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 
caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
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advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 
temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Sage-grouse  could 
experience  improved  survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Prairie  dog  towns  accessible 
to  vehicles  would  be  subject  to  greater  loss  from 
recreational  shooting. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - There  could  be  seasonal 
closures  on  resource  roads  and  local  roads  that  are  within 
1/4  mile  of  sensitive  raptor  species  nests.  The  seasonal 
closures  would  be  based  on  the  species  of  raptor.  This 
would  protect  sensitive  status  raptors  during  sensitive 
nesting  periods  by  reducing  potential  disturbances. 

Bald  Eagle  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  B. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  C. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  C. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - There  would  be 
seasonal  closures  (April  1 to  June  15)  on  resource  roads 
and  local  roads  within  identified  lambing  habitat.  This 
would  reduce  stress  to  ewes  during  parturition  and 
protect  lambs  when  they  are  not  as  mobile,  able  to  safely 
negotiate  rough  terrain  or  evade  predators,  and  are  most 
vulnerable.  This  restriction  could  improve  lamb  survival 
and  maintain  or  improve  populations  within  the  available 
habitat. 

Exceptions  - Administrative,  government  agency  off- 
road and  closed-road  travel  would  be  allowed,  although 
permittees  and  lessees  administering  lease  rights  may 
have  seasonal  restrictions  for  off-road  and  closed-road 
travel.  This  could  degrade  wildlife  habitat  by  creating 
surface  disturbances,  as  well  as  promoting  soil  erosion 
and  habitat  degradation  from  the  introduction  of  noxious 
weeds.  Since  off-road  travel  would  continue  for 
government  agencies,  wildlife  would  experience  direct 
impacts  such  as  disruption,  fragmentation,  crushing 
(collisions),  and  habitat  loss.  Permittee  and  leasee  off- 
road and  closed-road  travel  could  be  mitigated  to  protect 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Motorized  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  some 
identified  closed  roads.  Access  on  some  closed  roads  for 
game  retrieval  would  help  MFWP  meet  big  game  harvest 


objectives  for  hunting  districts  within  the  Monument. 
This  would  disturb  wildlife  security  in  areas  where 
closed  roads  are  used  for  big  game  retrieval  and 
indirectly  impact  wildlife  habitat  by  potentially  causing 
soil  erosion  and  habitat  degradation  from  the 
introduction  of  noxious  weeds.  Potential  disturbances 
may  be  reduced  by  establishing  a time  window  for  the 
retrieval  opportunities. 

Alternative  E 

Public  travel  would  be  allowed  on  all  roads  to  state  and 
private  lands  unless  closed  to  meet  Monument 
objectives.  Some  roads  could  have  seasonal  or 

permanent  closures  to  protect  objects  of  the  Monument. 
This  would  cause  fewer  impacts  to  wildlife  by  reducing 
potential  disturbances. 

The  BLM  would  retain  collector  and  local  roads,  but 
most  resource  roads  would  be  closed.  This  would 
protect  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat,  especially  species 
that  are  sensitive  to  human  disturbance  by  closing  nearly 
82%  of  existing  roads. 

Road  System  Criteria 

The  miles  of  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
seasonally  are  displayed  in  Table  4.9  for  some  wildlife 
habitat  along  with  the  acres  of  habitat  within  1/4  mile  of 
open  roads.  However,  36%  of  the  road  system  may 
require  landowner  permission  for  access  to  BLM  roads. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - There  would  be  yearlong 
resource  road  closures  within  1/4  mile  of  leks  and  a 
seasonal  closure  (December  1 to  March  31)  on  resource 
roads  within  sage-grouse  winter  habitat.  This  would 
protect  greater  sage-grouse  during  sensitive  breeding 
periods  and  sensitive  winter  periods  when  sage-grouse 
are  susceptible  to  human  disturbance.  This  would 
prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering  sage-grouse 
during  periods  of  physical  stress.  Disturbance  during 
breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage-grouse  to  abandon 
breeding  activity  or  attempt  to  relocate  historic  and 
preferred  breeding  and  nesting  areas.  Activity  within 
this  area  can  also  result  in  nest  destruction.  These 
disturbances  can  reduce  breeding  success,  which  can 
cumulatively  impact  the  population  within  the  area.  In 
Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within  2 miles  of  the  lek 
(Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et  al.  1977),  but  a 
recent  study  in  central  Montana  (Moynahan  2004) 
showed  approximately  40%  of  all  nests  monitored  were 
located  farther  than  5 kilometers  from  the  lek  at  which 
hens  were  trapped.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out 
that  forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts 
an  energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
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spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Sage- 
grouse  could  experience  improved  survival  due  to  the 
reduced  stress. 


Table  4.9 

BLM  Road  Analysis  for  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternative  E 

Roads  Open 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Yearlong 

Yearlong 

and 

Seasonally 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

Miles 

86 

90 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.15 

0.16 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

24,710 

25,646 

Elk  Winter  Range 

Miles 

56 

60 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.16 

0.17 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

16,182 

17,114 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

Miles 

8 

8 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.13 

0.13 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

2,206 

2,206 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

Miles 

31 

35 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.15 

0.17 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

9,199 

10,131 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas 

Miles 

5 

7 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.06 

0.09 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

1,742 

2,179 

Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat 

Miles 

5 

5 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.26 

0.26 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

1,194 

1,194 

Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Miles 

<1 

<1 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.23 

0.23 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

74 

74 

*Miles  of  BLM  roads  per  square  mile  of  habitat  on  BLM  land 


Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Prairie  dog  towns  accessible 
to  vehicles  would  be  subject  to  greater  loss  from 
recreational  shooting. 


Designated  Sensitive  Species  - There  could  be  seasonal 
closures  on  resource,  local,  and  collector  roads  within 
1/4  mile  of  sensitive  raptor  species  nests  based  on  the 
species  of  raptor.  This  would  protect  sensitive  status 
raptors  during  sensitive  nesting  periods,  primarily  raptors 
in  new  high  use  roads  by  reducing  potential  disturbances. 

Bald  Eagle  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  B. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  D. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  C. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  impacts  would  be 
the  same  as  Alternative  D. 

Exceptions  - Closed  roads  would  be  open  for 
government  agencies  and  permittees  and  lessees 
administering  lease  rights.  Off-road  travel  would  be 
prohibited  for  government  agencies,  but  allowed  for 
lessees  and  permittees  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Since 
less  off-road  travel  would  occur,  there  would  be  fewer 
impacts  to  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Motorized  off-road  travel  for  game  retrieval  would  be 
prohibited.  This  would  provide  additional  wildlife 
security  during  the  big  game  hunting  season. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Public  travel  would  be  allowed  on  all  roads  to  state  and 
private  lands  unless  closed  to  meet  Monument 
objectives.  Some  roads  could  have  seasonal  or 

permanent  closures  to  protect  objects  of  the  Monument 
(e.g.,  diverse  wildlife  habitat).  This  would  cause  fewer 
impacts  to  wildlife  by  reducing  potential  disturbances. 

Roads  would  be  evaluated  based  on  erosion,  impacts  to 
wildlife  habitat  and  security,  and  necessity  for  the  road. 
This  would  protect  wildlife,  wildlife  security,  and 
wildlife  habitat,  especially  for  those  species  that  are 
sensitive  to  human  disturbance,  but  there  would  continue 
to  be  impacts  to  wildlife  and  habitat  associated  with 
roads  that  were  constructed  for  administrative 

requirements. 

Road  System  Criteria 

The  miles  of  roads  that  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
seasonally  are  displayed  in  Table  4.10  for  some  wildlife 
habitat  along  with  the  acres  of  habitat  within  1/4  mile  of 
open  roads.  However,  69%  of  the  road  system  may 
require  landowner  permission  for  access  to  BLM  roads. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - Seasonal  closures  (March  1 to 
June  15)  on  resource  roads  within  1/4  mile  of  leks  and 
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seasonal  closures  (December  1 to  March  31)  on  resource 
roads  within  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  would  prevent 
disturbance  of  breeding  birds,  some  nesting  areas,  and 
wintering  sage-grouse  during  a periods  of  physical  stress. 
Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  In  Montana  most  nesting  occurs  within 
2 miles  of  the  lek  (Wallestad  and  Pyrah  1974,  Braun  et 
al.  1977),  but  a recent  study  in  central  Montana 
(Moynahan  2004)  showed  approximately  40%  of  all 
nests  monitored  were  located  farther  than  5 kilometers 
from  the  lek  at  which  hens  were  trapped.  Canfield  et  al. 
(1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity  caused  by  human 
disturbance  exacts  an  energetic  disadvantage,  while 
inactivity  provides  an  energetic  advantage  for  animals. 
Geist  (1978)  further  defined  effects  of  human 
disturbance  in  terms  of  increased  metabolism,  which 
could  result  in  illness,  decreased  reproduction,  and  even 
death.  Even  with  warming  temperatures  and  reduced 
snow  depths,  early  spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the 
absolute  lowest  physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until 
new,  green  forage  restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these 
animals  may  succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be 
considered  minor  at  other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et 
al.  1999).  Sage-grouse  could  experience  improved 
survival  due  to  the  reduced  stress. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - Prairie  dog  towns  accessible 
to  vehicles  would  be  subject  to  greater  loss  from 
recreational  shooting. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Seasonal  closures  on 
resource  roads  within  1/4  mile  of  sensitive  raptor  species 
nests  would  protect  sensitive  status  raptors  by  reducing 
potential  disturbances  during  nesting  periods  and  would 
be  based  on  the  species  of  raptor. 

Bald  Eagle  - Seasonal  closures  (February  1 to  May  31) 
on  resource  roads  within  1/2  mile  of  bald  eagle  nests 
would  protect  eagles  during  sensitive  nesting  periods. 
Disturbances  within  1/2  mile  of  bald  eagle  nests  may 
cause  nest  abandonment.  This  alternative  could  protect 
eagle  nests  by  relocating  surface  disturbances  or 
postponing  activities  during  sensitive  nesting  periods, 
and  it  could  protect  eagles  by  repositioning  the  activity. 
Bald  eagles  are  susceptible  to  disturbance  during  winter 
roosting  in  severe  weather  and  temperatures.  This 

alternative  would  not  protect  bald  eagles  from 
disturbance  during  winter  in  roosting  areas. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Seasonal  closures 
(December  1 to  March  31)  on  resource  roads  within 
identified  big  game  winter  ranges  could  improve  big 
game  survival  by  reducing  human  contact  and  reducing 
stress  during  the  winter  period.  Limiting  disturbances  on 


identified  winter  ranges  would  prevent  additional 
disturbance  of  wintering  big  game  during  a period  of 
physical  stress.  Big  game  species  could  experience 
improved  survival  due  to  reduced  stress. 


Table  4.10 

BLM  Road  Analysis  for  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Roads  Open 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Yearlong 

Yearlong 

and 

Seasonally 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

Miles 

267 

378 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.47 

0.67 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

78,597 

112,178 

Elk  Winter  Range 

Miles 

183 

272 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.52 

0.77 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

53,513 

80,348 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

Miles 

45 

60 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.75 

0.99 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

12,669 

16,661 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

Miles 

77 

106 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.37 

0.50 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

23,014 

31,323 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas 

Miles 

19 

28 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.25 

0.36 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

6,476 

9,074 

Sage-Grouse  Winter  Habitat 

Miles 

23 

27 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

1.21 

1.43 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

5,150 

6,028 

Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Miles 

<1 

<1 

Density  (mile/mile2) 

0.23 

0.23 

Acres  within  1/4  mile 

74 

74 

*Miles  of  BLM  roads  per  square  mile  of  habitat  on  BLM  land 


Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - Bighorn  sheep  distribution 
could  be  impacted  by  vehicle  traffic  and  loss  of  habitat 
security.  For  some  resource  roads  that  are  located  within 
big  game  winter  range,  a seasonal  closure  would  be 
implemented  from  December  1 to  March  31,  on  a case- 
by-case  basis.  Limiting  disturbances  on  identified  winter 
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ranges  would  prevent  additional  disturbance  of  wintering 
big  game  during  a period  of  physical  stress.  Bighorn 
sheep  could  experience  improved  survival  due  to 
reduced  stress. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Seasonal  closures 
(April  1 to  June  15)  on  resource  roads  within  identified 
lambing  habitat  would  protect  bighorn  lambs  during 
sensitive  lambing  periods  when  lambs  are  not  as  mobile, 
able  to  safely  negotiate  rough  terrain,  or  evade  predators, 
and  are  most  vulnerable. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  access  would  be  allowed 
for  off-road  and  closed-road  travel.  This  could  degrade 
wildlife  habitat  by  creating  surface  disturbances,  as  well 
as  promoting  soil  erosion  and  habitat  degradation. 
Wildlife  would  experience  direct  impacts  such  as 
disruption,  fragmentation,  crushing  (collisions),  and 
habitat  loss. 

Motorized  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  some 
identified  closed  roads  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
2 p.m.  Access  on  some  closed  roads  for  game  retrieval 
would  help  MFWP  meet  big  game  harvest  objectives  for 
hunting  districts.  This  would  disturb  wildlife  security  in 
areas  where  closed  roads  are  used  for  big  game  retrieval 
and  indirectly  impact  wildlife  habitat  by  potentially 
causing  soil  erosion  and  habitat  degradation  from  the 
introduction  of  noxious  weeds. 

Aviation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Due  to  infrequent  seasonal  use  of  all  airstrips  taking 
place  through  summer  and  fall,  current  impacts  to 
wildlife  from  use  of  airstrips  are  not  significant,  and  no 
impacts  have  been  documented  by  BLM  and  MFWP 
(Rosgaard,  Sullivan  and  Stivers,  MFWP  biologists,  pers. 
comm.  2005). 

The  10  existing  airstrips  would  remain  open.  The 
surface  disturbance  would  be  minimal,  although  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  aircraft  landing  to  disturb 
bighorn  sheep  and  lambs  on  the  Ervin  Ridge  airstrip. 
The  airstrips  are  displayed  in  Table  4.11  for  some 
wildlife  habitat. 

Alternative  B 

Due  to  infrequent  seasonal  use  of  all  airstrips  taking 
place  through  summer  and  fall,  current  impacts  to 
wildlife  from  use  of  airstrips  are  not  significant,  and  no 
impacts  have  been  documented  by  BLM  and  MFWP 
(Rosgaard,  Sullivan  and  Stivers,  MFWP  biologists,  pers. 
comm.  2005). 

Ten  airstrips  would  be  open  yearlong  and  additional 
airstrips  could  be  authorized  after  environmental  review. 


The  surface  disturbance  would  be  minimal,  although 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  aircraft  landings  to 
disturb  bighorn  sheep  and  lambs  on  the  Ervin  Ridge 
airstrip.  The  airstrips  are  displayed  in  Table  4.11  for 
some  wildlife  habitat. 

Alternative  C 

Due  to  infrequent  seasonal  use  of  all  airstrips  taking 
place  through  summer  and  fall,  current  impacts  to 
wildlife  from  use  of  airstrips  are  not  significant,  and  no 
impacts  have  been  documented  by  BLM  and  MFWP 
(Rosgaard,  Sullivan  and  Stivers,  MFWP  biologists,  pers. 
comm.  2005). 

Four  airstrips  would  be  open  yearlong  and  three  would 
be  restricted  seasonally  to  protect  wildlife  in  sensitive 
habitat  or  during  sensitive  times  of  the  year  such  as 
during  breeding  or  parturition,  or  while  utilizing  winter 
range.  This  would  allow  the  same  guidelines  protecting 
wildlife  from  roads  to  also  protect  wildlife  from  the  use 
of  landing  strips.  The  airstrips  are  displayed  in  Table 
4.12  for  some  wildlife  habitat. 

Alternative  D 

Due  to  infrequent  seasonal  use  of  all  airstrips  taking 
place  through  summer  and  fall,  current  impacts  to 
wildlife  from  use  of  airstrips  are  not  significant,  and  no 
impacts  have  been  documented  by  BLM  and  MFWP 
(Rosgaard,  Sullivan  and  Stivers,  MFWP  biologists,  pers. 
comm.  2005). 

Six  airstrips  would  be  open  and  clusters  would  be 
avoided.  Four  of  the  airstrips  would  have  seasonal 
restrictions  to  protect  wildlife.  This  would  allow  the 
same  guidelines  protecting  wildlife  from  roads  to  also 
protect  wildlife  from  the  use  of  landing  strips.  The 
airstrips  are  displayed  in  Table  4.13  for  some  wildlife 
habitat. 

Alternative  E 

Due  to  infrequent  seasonal  use  of  all  airstrips  taking 
place  through  summer  and  fall,  current  impacts  to 
wildlife  from  use  of  airstrips  are  not  significant,  and  no 
impacts  have  been  documented  by  BLM  and  MFWP 
(Rosgaard,  Sullivan  and  Stivers,  MFWP  biologists,  pers. 
comm.  2005). 

Airstrips  would  be  prohibited  in  the  Monument.  Closure 
of  all  airstrips  in  the  Monument  may  protect  wildlife 
from  aircraft  landings,  although  low-flying  aircraft  could 
impact  wildlife  during  sensitive  times  of  the  year  such  as 
during  breeding  or  parturition,  or  while  utilizing  winter 
range. 
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Table  4.11  Backcountry  Airstrips  within  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Airstrip 

Elk  and  Mule  Deer 
Winter  Range 

Bighorn  Sheep 
Distribution 

Bighorn  Sheep 
Lambing 

Sage-Grouse 
Winter  Habitat 

Black  Butte  North 

Yes 

Black  Butte  South 

Yes 

Bullwhacker 

Yes 

Yes 

Cow  Creek 

Yes 

Ervin  Ridge 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Knox  Ridge 

Yes 

Left  Coulee 

Yes 

Yes 

Log  Cabin 

Yes 

Yes 

Roadside 

Yes 

Yes 

Woodhawk 

Yes 

Table  4.12 

Backcountry  Airstrips  within  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternative  C 

Airstrip 

Elk  and  Mule  Deer 
Winter  Range 

Bighorn  Sheep 
Distribution 

Bighorn  Sheep 
Lambing 

Sage-Grouse 
Winter  Habitat 

Black  Butte  North 

Yes 

Bullwhacker 

Yes 

Yes 

Cow  Creek 

Yes 

Ervin  Ridge 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Knox  Ridge 

Yes 

Left  Coulee 

Yes 

Yes 

Woodhawk 

Yes 

Table  4.13 

Backcountry  Airstrips  within  Wildlife  Habitat 
Alternatives  D and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Airstrip 

Elk  and  Mule  Deer 
Winter  Range 

Bighorn  Sheep 
Distribution 

Bighorn  Sheep 
Lambing 

Sage-Grouse 
Winter  Habitat 

Black  Butte  North 

Yes 

Bullwhacker 

Yes 

Yes 

Cow  Creek 

Yes 

Ervin  Ridge 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Knox  Ridge 

Yes 

Left  Coulee 

Yes 

Yes 
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Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Due  to  infrequent  seasonal  use  of  all  airstrips  taking 
place  through  summer  and  fall,  current  impacts  to 
wildlife  from  use  of  airstrips  are  not  significant,  and  no 
impacts  have  been  documented  by  BLM  and  MFWP 
(Rosgaard,  Sullivan  and  Stivers,  MFWP  biologists,  pers. 
comm.  2005). 

Six  airstrips  would  be  open  and  clusters  would  be 
avoided.  Any  current  or  future  disturbances  from  use  of 
these  airstrips  would  continue.  Future  documentation  of 
impacts  to  wildlife  populations  in  the  area  of  any  airstrip 
may  result  in  seasonal  or  permanent  closure  to  protect 
the  wildlife  values  within  the  Monument.  The  airstrips 
are  displayed  in  Table  4.13  for  some  wildlife  habitat. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Fish 
and  Wildlife 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by  the  use 
of  existing  roads  in  important  wildlife  habitat.  About 
154,000  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range,  105,000  acres 
of  elk  winter  range,  and  7,000  acres  of  sage-grouse 
winter  habitat  are  within  1/4  mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 
Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that 
forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an 
energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Sage- 
grouse  could  experience  reduced  survival  due  to  the 
increased  stress. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  continue  to  be 
impacted  by  existing  and  potential  natural  gas 
development  and  infrastructure  in  winter  habitat. 
Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  forced  activity 
caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energetic 
disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an  energetic 
advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further  defined 
effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of  increased 
metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness,  decreased 
reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with  warming 


temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early  spring 
reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest  physical 
condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage  restores 
lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may  succumb  to 
stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at  other  times  of 
the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  About  16,800  acres  of 
mule  deer  winter  range,  16,500  acres  of  elk  winter  range, 
and  700  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  would  have  a 
seasonal  restriction  from  December  1 to  May  15.  Cross- 
country seismic  activity  would  temporarily  displace 
wildlife  and  disturb  wildlife  habitat.  Disturbance  during 
breeding  and  nesting  could  cause  sage-grouse  to  abandon 
breeding  activity  or  attempt  to  relocate  historic  and 
preferred  breeding  and  nesting  areas.  Activity  within 
this  area  could  also  result  in  nest  destruction. 

Prairie  dogs  would  be  vulnerable  to  control  or 
management  based  on  the  needs  of  vegetative  and  other 
resources.  This  could  impact  prairie  dogs  and  associated 
species  including  some  designated  sensitive  species  by 
allowing  unrestricted  control  of  prairie  dogs  in  portions 
of  the  Monument. 

Current  management  may  allow  fences  which  would 
create  greater  impacts  to  wildlife  passage  through  strikes 
and  entanglement.  Current  management  on  the  use  of 
campfires  would  increase  the  risk  of  fire  destroying 
important  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat. 

This  alternative  would  improve  fisheries  habitat  by 
improving  water  quality  and  riparian  vegetation.  Other 
fisheries  impacts  would  be  negligible  based  on  the  scale 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  erosive  nature  of  the 
uplands  in  the  Missouri  Breaks.  Cumulative  impacts 
would  not  affect  fish,  amphibian,  or  aquatic  invertebrate 
populations  or  food  base. 

Alternative  B 

Management  under  this  alternative  may  protect  habitat 
for  many  designated  sensitive  species  and  in  some 
important  big  game  habitats,  but  would  protect  the 
smallest  amount  of  habitat  for  all  species. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by  the  use 
of  existing  roads  in  important  wildlife  habitat. 
Disturbance  during  breeding  and  nesting  can  cause  sage- 
grouse  to  abandon  breeding  activity  or  attempt  to 
relocate  historic  and  preferred  breeding  and  nesting 
areas.  Activity  within  this  area  can  also  result  in  nest 
destruction.  These  disturbances  can  reduce  breeding 
success,  which  can  cumulatively  impact  the  population 
within  the  area.  Canfield  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that 
forced  activity  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an 
energetic  disadvantage,  while  inactivity  provides  an 
energetic  advantage  for  animals.  Geist  (1978)  further 
defined  effects  of  human  disturbance  in  terms  of 
increased  metabolism,  which  could  result  in  illness, 
decreased  reproduction,  and  even  death.  Even  with 
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warming  temperatures  and  reduced  snow  depths,  early 
spring  reveals  many  ungulates  at  the  absolute  lowest 
physical  condition  of  the  year.  Until  new,  green  forage 
restores  lost  weight  and  energy,  these  animals  may 
succumb  to  stresses  that  would  be  considered  minor  at 
other  times  of  the  year  (Canfield  et  al.  1999).  Sage- 
grouse  could  experience  reduced  survival  due  to  the 
increased  stress.  About  150,000  acres  of  mule  deer 
winter  range,  105,000  acres  of  elk  winter  range  and 

7.000  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  are  within  1/4 
mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by 
existing  and  potential  natural  gas  development  and 
infrastructure  in  winter  habitat.  About  24,300  acres  of 
mule  deer  winter  range,  16,500  acres  of  elk  winter  range, 
and  400  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  would  have  a 
seasonal  restriction  from  December  1 to  March  31. 
Cross-country  seismic  activity  would  temporarily 
displace  wildlife  and  disturb  wildlife  habitat. 

Proposed  management  may  alter  or  reduce  fences  which 
act  as  wildlife  barriers.  Proposed  campfire  restrictions 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  in  important  vegetation  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Additional  developed  campgrounds 
would  disturb  wildlife  and  alter  wildlife  habitat 
important  to  many  species. 

This  alternative  would  improve  fisheries  habitat  by 
improving  water  quality  and  riparian  vegetation.  Other 
fisheries  impacts  would  be  negligible  based  on  the  scale 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  erosive  nature  of  the 
uplands  in  the  Missouri  Breaks.  Cumulative  impacts 
would  not  affect  fish,  amphibian,  or  aquatic  invertebrate 
populations  or  food  base. 

Alternative  C 

Management  under  this  alternative  would  improve 
habitat  for  sage-grouse,  prairie  dogs,  many  designated 
sensitive  species,  and  in  some  important  big  game 
habitats  by  limiting  additional  disturbances  from  most 
activities,  reducing  noise,  reducing  traffic  and  total  miles 
of  open  roads,  which  could  reduce  total  disturbances  to 
wildlife  and  provide  larger  blocks  of  secure  habitat. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by  the  use 
of  existing  roads  in  important  wildlife  habitat.  About 

141.000  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range,  99,000  acres  of 
elk  winter  range,  and  6,500  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat  are  within  1/4  mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by 
existing  and  potential  natural  gas  development  and 
infrastructure  in  winter  habitat.  About  25,800  acres  of 
mule  deer  winter  range,  18,400  acres  of  elk  winter  range, 
and  400  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  would  have  a 
seasonal  restriction  from  December  1 to  March  31. 
Seismic  exploration  would  only  be  permitted  on 


designated  roads,  which  would  protect  wildlife  species 
and  habitat  sensitive  to  human  disturbance  by  limiting 
the  presence  and  noise  of  these  activities. 

Proposed  management  may  alter  or  reduce  fences  which 
act  as  wildlife  barriers.  Proposed  campfire  restrictions 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  in  important  vegetation  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Additional  developed  campgrounds 
would  disturb  wildlife  and  alter  wildlife  habitat 
important  to  many  species.  Limiting  the  use  of 
motorized  craft  and  floatplanes  would  reduce  potential 
impacts  to  many  wildlife  species  along  the  Missouri 
River  by  limiting  the  presence  and  noise  of  these 
activities. 

This  alternative  would  improve  fisheries  habitat  by 
improving  water  quality  and  riparian  vegetation.  Other 
fisheries  impacts  would  be  negligible  based  on  the  scale 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  erosive  nature  of  the 
uplands  in  the  Missouri  Breaks.  Cumulative  impacts 
would  not  affect  fish,  amphibian,  or  aquatic  invertebrate 
populations  or  food  base. 

Alternative  D 

Management  under  this  alternative  would  improve 
habitat  for  sage-grouse,  prairie  dogs,  many  designated 
sensitive  species,  and  in  some  important  big  game 
habitats  by  limiting  additional  disturbances  from  most 
activities,  reducing  noise,  reducing  traffic  and  total  miles 
of  open  roads,  which  could  reduce  total  disturbances  to 
wildlife  and  provide  larger  blocks  of  secure  habitat. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by  the  use 
of  existing  roads  in  important  wildlife  habitat.  About 

93,000  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range,  66,000  acres  of 
elk  winter  range,  and  5,400  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat  are  within  1/4  mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by 
existing  and  potential  natural  gas  development  and 
infrastructure  in  winter  habitat.  About  10,900  acres  of 
mule  deer  winter  range,  6,400  acres  of  elk  winter  range, 
and  950  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  would  have  a 
seasonal  restriction  from  December  1 to  May  15. 
Although  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  would  not  be 
affected  by  cross-country  seismic  activity,  helicopter- 
supported  activities  could  impact  wildlife  during 
sensitive  time  periods. 

Proposed  management  may  alter  or  reduce  fences  which 
act  as  wildlife  barriers.  Proposed  campfire  restrictions 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  in  important  vegetation  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Additional  developed  campgrounds 
would  disturb  wildlife  and  alter  wildlife  habitat 
important  to  many  species.  Limiting  the  use  of 
motorized  craft  and  floatplanes  would  reduce  potential 
impacts  to  many  wildlife  species  along  the  Missouri 
River. 
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This  alternative  would  improve  fisheries  habitat  by 
improving  water  quality  and  riparian  vegetation.  Other 
fisheries  impacts  would  be  negligible  based  on  the  scale 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  erosive  nature  of  the 
uplands  in  the  Missouri  Breaks.  Cumulative  impacts 
would  not  affect  fish,  amphibian,  or  aquatic  invertebrate 
populations  or  food  base. 

Alternative  E 

Management  under  this  alternative  would  improve 
habitat  for  sage-grouse,  prairie  dogs,  many  designated 
sensitive  species,  and  in  some  important  big  game 
habitats  by  limiting  additional  disturbances  from  most 
activities,  reducing  noise,  reducing  traffic  and  total  miles 
of  open  roads,  which  could  reduce  total  disturbances  to 
wildlife  and  provide  larger  blocks  of  secure  habitat.  The 
greatest  amount  of  habitat  would  be  protected  for  all 
species  under  this  alternative. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by  the  use 
of  existing  roads  in  important  wildlife  habitat.  About 
25,600  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range,  17,100  acres  of 
elk  winter  range  and  1,200  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat  are  within  1/4  mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  continue  to  be 
impacted  by  existing  natural  gas  development  and 
infrastructure  in  winter  habitat  but  no  additional  impacts. 
If  seismic  activity  did  occur,  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat 
would  not  be  affected  by  cross-country  seismic  activity; 
helicopter-supported  activities  could  impact  wildlife 
during  sensitive  time  periods  by  limiting  the  presence 
and  noise  of  these  activities. 

Proposed  management  may  alter  or  reduce  fences  which 
act  as  wildlife  barriers.  Proposed  campfire  restrictions 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  in  important  vegetation  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Limiting  the  use  of  motorized  craft  and 
floatplanes  would  reduce  potential  impacts  to  many 
wildlife  species  along  the  Missouri  River  by  limiting  the 
presence  and  noise  of  these  activities. 

This  alternative  would  improve  fisheries  habitat  by 
improving  water  quality  and  riparian  vegetation.  Other 
fisheries  impacts  would  be  negligible  based  on  the  scale 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  erosive  nature  of  the 
uplands  in  the  Missouri  Breaks.  Cumulative  impacts 
would  not  affect  fish,  amphibian,  or  aquatic  invertebrate 
populations  or  food  base. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Management  under  this  alternative  would  improve 
habitat  or  habitat  security  for  sage-grouse,  prairie  dogs, 
many  designated  sensitive  species,  and  in  some 
important  big  game  habitats  by  limiting  additional 


disturbances  from  most  activities,  reducing  noise, 
reducing  traffic  and  total  miles  of  open  roads,  which 
could  reduce  total  disturbances  to  wildlife  and  provide 
larger  blocks  of  secure  habitat. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by  the  use 
of  existing  roads  in  important  wildlife  habitat.  About 
112,000  acres  of  mule  deer  winter  range,  80,000  acres  of 
elk  winter  range,  and  6,000  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter 
habitat  are  within  1/4  mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 

Big  game  and  sage-grouse  would  be  impacted  by 
existing  and  potential  natural  gas  development  and 
infrastructure  in  winter  habitat.  About  33,600  acres  of 
mule  deer  winter  range,  26,800  acres  of  elk  winter  range, 
and  880  acres  of  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  would  have  a 
seasonal  restriction  from  December  1 to  March  31. 
Seismic  vehicle  activities  would  only  be  permitted  on 
designated  roads  and/or  with  helicopter  support,  which 
would  protect  wildlife  species  and  habitat  sensitive  to 
human  disturbance  by  limiting  the  presence  and  noise  of 
these  activities. 

Proposed  management  may  alter  or  reduce  fences  which 
act  as  wildlife  barriers.  Proposed  campfire  restrictions 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  in  important  vegetation  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Additional  developed  campgrounds 
would  disturb  wildlife  and  alter  wildlife  habitat 
important  to  many  species.  Limiting  the  use  of 
motorized  craft  and  floatplanes  would  reduce  potential 
impacts  to  many  wildlife  species  along  the  Missouri 
River  by  limiting  the  presence  and  noise  of  these 
activities. 

This  alternative  would  improve  fisheries  habitat  by 
improving  water  quality  and  riparian  vegetation.  Other 
fisheries  impacts  would  be  negligible  based  on  the  scale 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  erosive  nature  of  the 
uplands  in  the  Missouri  Breaks.  Cumulative  impacts 
would  not  affect  fish,  amphibian,  or  aquatic  invertebrate 
populations  or  food  base. 

Geology  and  Paleontology 

Impacts  to  Geology  and  Paleontology  from 
Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  impact,  as  there  would  be  no  changes 
to  the  management  of  BLM  land  that  would  affect 
geology  and  paleontology. 
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Impacts  to  Geology  and  Paleontology  from 
Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

The  BLM  would  allow  the  development  of  plans  to 
enhance  geologic  and  paleontologic  resources  for  public 
information  and  education. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  no  possibility  of  future  activities  that 
would  increase  the  information  about  geologic  or 
paleontologic  resources. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  BLM  would  allow  the  development  of  plans  to 
enhance  geologic  and  paleontologic  resources  for  public 
information  and  education. 

Impacts  to  Geology  and  Paleontology  from 
Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

More  information  would  become  available  from  the 
correlation  of  well  logs  by  allowing  drilling  in  a wider 
area. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Drilling  would  be  restricted  to  fewer  locations  on  BLM 
land,  reducing  the  potential  to  gather  additional 

information  about  subsurface  geology  in  the  Monument. 

Alternative  E 

The  permitting  of  new  wells  on  BLM  land  would  be 
restricted.  This  would  reduce  the  potential  to  gather 
additional  information  about  subsurface  geology  in  the 
Monument. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Drilling  would  be  restricted  to  fewer  locations  on  BLM 
land,  reducing  the  potential  to  gather  additional 

information  about  subsurface  geology  in  the  Monument. 

Impacts  to  Geology  and  Paleontology  from 
Access  and  Transportation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  adequate  roads  to  access  the  Monument 
for  enhanced  interpretation  opportunities  and  fossil 
recovery. 


Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

There  would  be  fewer  opportunities  to  access  the 
Monument. 

Alternative  E 

Most  existing  resource  roads  and  trails  would  be  closed 
and  the  opportunity  for  access  to  interpretive  sites  and 
recovery  of  the  paleontological  resources  would  be 
eliminated. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  a minor  impact  on  geologic  and 
paleontologic  resources  by  reducing  access  to  the 
Monument. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Geology 
and  Paleontology 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

The  flexibility  to  gather  more  information  about  geologic 
and  paleontologic  resources  in  the  Monument  would 
prevent  the  loss  of  this  information  due  to  erosion. 

Alternative  E 

The  opportunity  to  develop  information  about  geologic 
and  paleontologic  resources  would  be  eliminated. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  flexibility  to  gather  more  information  about  geologic 
and  paleontologic  resources  in  the  Monument  would 
prevent  the  loss  of  this  information  due  to  erosion. 

Soils 

Impacts  to  Soils  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Surface-disturbing  activities  would  remove  protective 
vegetative  cover,  resulting  in  bare  soil  exposure, 
potential  compaction,  mixing  of  soil  horizons,  increased 
susceptibility  to  water  and  wind  erosion,  loss  of  topsoil, 
and  decreased  soil  productivity  and  site  production. 
These  impacts  could  result  in  potential  accelerated 
erosion,  runoff  and  off-site  sedimentation,  and  a 
subsequent  increase  in  the  loss  of  the  resource. 
Accelerated  soil  erosion  is  in  excess  of  natural  erosion 
rates  and  occurs  when  soil  particles  are  detached  and 
removed  as  a result  of  human  and/or  animal  activities. 
Accelerated  soil  erosion,  and  the  resulting  sedimentation, 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  natural  erosion 
rates  due  to  the  relatively  high  natural  erosion  rates  that 
occur  throughout  the  Monument.  Water  erosion  could 
result  during  high  intensity  rainfall,  snowmelt  or  runoff 
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events.  Soils  are  most  susceptible  to  wind  erosion  when 
soil  aggregates  are  broken  up,  dry  conditions  exist,  and 
soils  are  bare. 

Soil  compaction  occurs  when  soil  particles  are  pressed 
together,  which  limits  pore  space  for  air  and  water,  alters 
soil  structure,  and  reduces  infiltration/  permeability  rates 
and  soil  strength.  Severity  depends  on  soil  type,  soil 
moisture,  vegetative  cover,  and  the  frequency  and  weight 
(lbs./sq.  inch)  of  equipment  and  vehicles  passing  over  the 
soils.  Severe  compaction  inhibits  natural  revegetation  by 
reducing  root  penetration,  restricting  water  and  air 
movement,  severely  limiting  the  rate  of  water 
infiltration/  permeability,  increasing  surface  runoff,  and 
slowing  seed  emergence.  Soils  are  the  most  susceptible 
to  compaction  during  moist  conditions. 

Best  Management  Practices  (Appendix  K),  standard 
operating  procedures  and  design  standards  would  be 
implemented  at  the  site-specific  project  level  to  mitigate 
and  minimize  impacts  to  the  soil  resource  from  all 
surface-disturbing  activities. 

Surface-disturbing  activities  should  be  avoided  on  soils 
with  severe  erosion  hazard,  badlands,  slopes  susceptible 
to  mass  failure,  and  other  areas  subject  to  active  erosion 
(e.g.,  rock  outcrop,  dune  lands,  or  blowouts)  to  reduce 
excessive  erosion  and/or  reclamation  problems  or  failure. 

Vegetation 

Managing  for  healthy  vegetation  communities  would 
help  to  achieve  or  maintain  Proper  Functioning 
Condition  (PFC).  Achieving  or  maintaining  PFC  on 
upland  sites  promotes  adequate  amounts  of  vegetative 
cover  to  stabilize  soils  and  provide  organic  material  and 
nutrient  cycling.  Achieving  or  making  significant 
progress  towards  PFC  in  riparian  areas  promotes  the 
growth  of  deep  rooted  riparian  vegetation  that  dissipates 
streamflow  energy,  stabilizes  streambanks  from  cutting 
action,  and  filters  sediment  (Appendix  J). 

Rangeland  Health/Improvements 

Implementing  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  would 
slowly  reduce  grazing  impacts  to  soils.  Soil  benefits 
would  result  from  maintaining  or  promoting  adequate 
amounts  of  vegetative  ground  cover,  plant  vigor, 
subsurface  soil  conditions  that  support  permeability 
rates,  soil  biological  organisms,  nutrient  cycling  and 
riparian/wetland  functions  (Appendix  J).  These 
improvements  would  reduce  soil  erosion,  compaction, 
runoff  and  sedimentation. 

Range  improvement  projects  such  as  water  developments 
would  result  in  short-term  localized  soil  erosion  and 
compaction  during  construction.  Also,  retaining  water 
would  result  in  saturated  soil  pores  and  aerobic 


conditions  changing  over  time  to  anaerobic  conditions. 
Oxygen  would  not  be  available  to  the  soil  flora  and  fauna 
and  biological  activity  would  be  reduced.  Vegetation 
composition  would  shift  to  hydrophytic  species. 
Additionally,  as  a result  of  the  anaerobic  environment, 
soils  would  become  reduced  and  undergo  chemical 
reactions  that  are  different  than  non-saturated  soils. 

Rights-of-Way 

Rights-of-way  activities  could  create  short-term  soil  and 
vegetation  disturbances.  Pre-disturbance  or  near  pre- 
disturbance conditions  would  be  restored  through 
reclamation  practices.  Rights-of-way  would  be  avoided 
in  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion  and  slope 
where  impacts  could  not  be  mitigated  or  effectively 
controlled  to  reduce  excessive  erosion  and/or 
reclamation  problems  or  failure.  Careful  planning  and 
design  of  the  disturbing  activity  could  limit  potential 
impacts.  Reclamation  using  the  appropriate  BMPs 
(Appendix  K)  and  mitigation  measures  would  be 
required. 

Visitor  Use 

Increased  visitor  and  recreational  use  could  result  in 
increased  soil  and  vegetation  disturbances.  Disturbances 
would  occur  in  areas  of  concentrated  use,  such  as  roads, 
hiking  trails  and  campgrounds.  This  could  result  in 
decreased  soil  productivity  and  increased  soil 
compaction  and  erosion  depending  upon  the 

circumstance  and  duration  of  use. 

Prime  Farmland 

If  a surface-disturbing  activity  is  proposed  on  a prime 
farmland  site,  the  site  would  be  identified  as  prime 
farmland  and  special  attention  would  be  required  during 
reclamation.  Based  on  the  natural  gas  RFD,  no  prime 
farmland  soil  map  units  would  be  affected  by  natural  gas 
development. 

Impacts  to  Soils  from  Health  of  the  Land 
and  Fire 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Maintaining  sagebrush  with  15-50%  canopy  cover  in 
greater  sage-grouse  habitat  would  provide  adequate 
vegetative  cover  to  protect  soil  particles  from  wind  and 
raindrop  impact. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  and  E 

Leaving  adequate  residual  herbaceous  cover  in  greater 
sage-grouse  habitat  would  provide  adequate  vegetative 
cover  to  protect  soil  particles  from  wind  and  raindrop 
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impact  in  those  areas.  Prescribed  fire  and/or  mechanical 
treatments  could  result  in  short-term  localized  (1  to  3 
years)  soil  compaction  and  erosion  until  vegetation  is  re- 
established. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Prescribed  fire  and/or  mechanical  treatments  could  result 
in  short-term  localized  (1  to  3 years)  soil  erosion  and 
compaction  until  vegetation  is  re-established. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  E 

Every  acre  a prairie  dog  town  expands  could  be  rated  in 
poor  ecological  condition  (early  serai)  and  could 
contribute  to  not  meeting  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health.  Bare  soil  exposure,  soil  erosion  and  vegetation 
loss  could  increase,  which  could  reduce  soil  productivity 
and  site  production. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Prairie  dog  expansion  in  the  Monument  would  be 
allowed;  however,  the  soil  resource  would  be  protected 
in  those  expansion  areas  by  following  guidance  from 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  (Appendix  J).  This 
would  ensure  that  soils  remain  stable  and  accelerated 
erosion,  in  the  form  of  rills  and/or  gullies,  is  minimal. 

Forest  Products 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

Harvesting  forest  products  and  vegetation  manipulation 
treatments  would  result  in  localized  bare  soil  exposure, 
soil  compaction  and  rutting.  This  could  result  in 
increased  short-term  (1  to  2 years)  surface  runoff, 
erosion,  sedimentation  and  decreased  slope  stability. 
Impacts  would  be  addressed  in  site-specific 
environmental  reviews  and  silviculture  plans.  Best 
Management  Practices  (Appendix  K)  would  be  applied 
to  meet  site-specific  needs  and  mitigate  impacts. 

Alternative  E 

No  soil  impacts  would  occur  because  commercial 
product  sales  and  incidental  personal  use  would  be 
prohibited. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Harvesting  forest  products  and  vegetation  manipulation 
treatments  would  result  in  localized  bare  soil  exposure, 
soil  compaction  and  rutting.  This  could  result  in 
increased  short-term  (1  to  2 years)  surface  runoff, 


erosion,  sedimentation  and  decreased  slope  stability. 
Impacts  would  be  addressed  in  site-specific 
environmental  reviews  and  silviculture  plans.  Best 
Management  Practices  (Appendix  K)  would  be  applied 
to  meet  site-specific  needs  and  mitigate  impacts. 

Right-of-Way  Corridors,  Avoidance  Areas  and 
Exclusion  Areas 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Avoidance  areas  for  lineal  rights-of-way  (ROWs) 
include  areas  containing  sedimentary  Break  soils. 
Avoidance  of  these  areas  would  reduce  excessive  erosion 
and/or  reclamation  problems  or  failure.  The  ROW 
corridors  are  bank-to-bank  along  seven  sections  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

Alternative  B,  C,  and  D 

Avoidance  areas  for  ROWs  would  include  areas 

containing  severely  erosive  soils.  Avoidance  of  these 
areas  would  reduce  excessive  erosion  and/or  reclamation 
problems  or  failure.  Approximately  6,480  acres  would 
be  on  severely  erosive  soils  within  the  eight  utility 
corridors. 

Alternative  E 

Avoidance  areas  for  ROWS  would  include  areas 

considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion  and  slope  where 
impacts  could  not  be  mitigated  or  effectively  controlled. 
Avoidance  of  these  areas  would  reduce  excessive  erosion 
and/or  reclamation  problems  or  failure.  Approximately 
3,237  acres  would  be  on  areas  considered  unsuitable  due 
to  erosion  and  slope  within  the  eight  utility  corridors. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Avoidance  areas  for  ROWS  would  include  areas 

considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion  and  slope  where 
impacts  could  not  be  mitigated  or  effectively  controlled. 
Avoidance  of  these  areas  would  reduce  excessive  erosion 
and/or  reclamation  problems  or  failure.  Approximately 
6,491  acres  would  be  on  areas  considered  unsuitable  due 
to  erosion  and  slope  within  the  eight  utility  corridors. 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  soil  impacts  because  no  lands  would 
be  identified  for  disposal  or  acquisition;  therefore,  soil 
conditions  would  remain  as  they  are. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Wind  and  water  erosion  could  increase  and  soil 
productivity  could  decrease  assuming  the  proposed 
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disposal  lands  are  converted  from  native  vegetation  to 
cultivated  agricultural  crops.  However,  if  such 
agricultural  practices  were  in  compliance  with  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  conservation 
plans,  erosion  would  be  minimized. 

Soil  and  vegetation  disturbances  could  increase  if  the 
proposed  acquired  lands  were  to  be  used  as  a 
campground.  This  could  result  in  decreased  soil 
productivity  and  increased  soil  compaction  and  erosion. 
The  severity  would  depend  upon  the  circumstance  and 
duration  of  use. 

Neither  the  disposal  nor  the  acquisition  lands  contain 
prime  farmlands;  therefore,  there  would  be  no 
unnecessary  and  irreversible  conversion  of  prime  or 
unique  farmland  to  non-agricultural  uses. 

Fire  Management 

Prescribed  and  wildland  fires  cause  short-term  localized 
runoff,  soil  erosion,  and  sedimentation.  Factors  such  as 
intensity,  duration,  soil  moisture,  vegetation  type,  fuel 
type  and  density,  and  time  of  year  determine  the  severity 
of  the  impacts  to  soil  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
properties.  As  vegetation  recovers  the  impacts  diminish. 
Recovery  typically  occurs  within  1 to  3 years,  except  in 
areas  where  there  is  high  burn  severity,  resulting  in 
minimal  effects  to  the  long-term  productivity  of  a site. 
Soil  impacts  are  typically  less  severe  from  prescribed  fire 
than  from  wildland  fire.  Prescribed  fire  ignitions  can  be 
controlled  to  times  of  year  when  there  is  less  likely 
damage  to  soils  from  excessive  heating.  Prescribed  fires 
reduce  fuel  loading,  minimizing  the  risk  of  catastrophic 
wildland  fires;  therefore,  short-term  impacts  associated 
with  prescribed  fire  generate  long-term  benefits  by 
reducing  the  risk  of  highly  damaging  catastrophic 
wildland  fires.  Impacts  from  prescribed  fires  would  be 
addressed  in  site-specific  environmental  reviews  and 
burn  plans.  Limiting  the  use  of  heavy  equipment  during 
aggressive  suppression  would  benefit  the  soil  resource 
within  the  Monument.  Past  use  of  this  type  of  equipment 
has  scarred  the  land,  particularly  on  sparsely  vegetated 
shallow  soils  that  do  not  recover  well  from  disturbance. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Prescribed  and  wildland  fires  would  cause  increased 
short-term  (1  to  3 years)  localized  runoff,  soil  erosion, 
and  sedimentation.  Soil  impacts  could  occur  on 
approximately  35,000  acres  proposed  for  treatment  with 
prescribed  fire  as  directed  in  watershed  plans  within  the 
Monument  (Armells,  Upper  Missouri,  Arrow  Creek  and 
the  Monument  portion  of  the  Bears  Paw  to  Breaks). 

Soil  impacts  from  wildland  fire  would  be  localized  and 
dependent  on  the  severity  and  intensity  of  the  fire. 


Alternative  B 

The  soil  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  in  Alternative 
A,  except  soil  disturbances  from  wildland  fire  could  be 
reduced  because  such  fires  would  be  suppressed 
aggressively  using  all  available  methods  including 
mechanical.  Should  earth-moving  equipment  be 
authorized  for  use,  careful  consideration  would  be  given 
to  how  and  where  it  is  used,  in  order  to  minimize 
potential  impacts  from  erosion. 

Short-term  (1  to  3 years)  runoff,  soil  erosion,  and 
sedimentation  associated  with  prescribed  fires  would 
only  occur  in  the  Wilderness  Study  Area  Fire 
Management  Unit  (FMU).  Soil  impacts  could  occur  on 
approximately  35,000  acres.  Within  all  other  FMUs, 
prescribed  fire  would  be  excluded;  therefore,  there  would 
be  a greater  risk  of  catastrophic  wildland  fire,  which 
could  create  a greater  impact  to  soils. 

Alternative  C 

The  potential  of  using  prescribed  fire  to  treat  20,000 
acres  (per  direction  from  the  BLM  Fire/Fuels 
Management  Plan  Environmental  Assessment/Plan 
Amendment  for  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  (BLM  2003e) 
and  the  various  watershed  plans  that  include  Monument 
land)  could  create  short-term  (1  to  3 years)  localized 
runoff,  soil  erosion,  and  sedimentation.  Soil  impacts 
from  prescribed  fire  would  be  less  than  those  described 
in  Alternatives  A,  D,  and  E. 

Soil  impacts  from  aggressive  wildland  fire  suppression 
within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would  be  the 
same  as  in  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  D 

Prescribed  and  wildland  fires  cause  increased  short-term 
(1  to  3 years)  localized  runoff,  soil  erosion,  and 
sedimentation,  as  described  in  the  introduction  to  this 
section.  Potentially  returning  250,000  acres  back  to 
Condition  Class  1 would  also  result  in  short-term  (1  to  3 
years)  soil  impacts.  However,  doing  this  would  result  in 
the  largest  number  of  acres  treated  to  reduce  potential 
hazardous  fuel  loading  and  catastrophic  wildland  fires. 

Soil  impacts  from  aggressive  wildland  fire  suppression 
within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would  be  the 
same  as  those  in  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  E 

Soil  impacts  from  prescribed  fire  would  be  similar  to 
those  in  Alternative  D,  less  the  potential  soil  impacts  of 
returning  250,000  acres  back  to  Condition  Class  1.  Soil 
impacts  could  occur  on  approximately  40,000  acres. 
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There  would  be  no  soil  impacts  from  aggressive  wildland 
fire  suppression  within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Soil  impacts  from  prescribed  fire  would  be  similar  to 
those  in  Alternative  D,  less  the  potential  soil  impacts  of 
returning  250,000  acres  back  to  Condition  Class  1 . Soil 
impacts  could  occur  on  approximately  40,000  acres. 

Soil  impacts  from  aggressive  wildland  fire  suppression 
within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would  be  the 
same  as  in  Alternative  B. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  (Eligible  Stream  Segments) 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  impact,  as  there  would  be  no  changes 
that  would  affect  soils. 

Impacts  to  Soils  from  Visitor  Use,  Services 
and  Infrastructure 

Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Having  no  limits  on  the 
number  of  boaters  and  the  duration  of  their  stay  on  the 
Missouri  River  could  increase  soil  impacts.  As  user 
numbers  and  user  days  increase,  so  does  the  potential  for 
long-term  soil  and  vegetation  disturbances. 

Camping  Facilities  - Increased  soil  compaction  and 
erosion  and  decreased  soil  productivity  could  occur 
within  areas  of  concentrated  use  and  as  additional 
camping  facilities  are  developed. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - Wakes  from  motorized 
watercraft  could  potentially  impact  shore  stability, 
resulting  in  increased  sediment  in  the  Missouri  River; 
however,  this  has  not  been  documented  in  the 
Monument.  These  effects  would  be  minimal  in  areas 
where  there  is  deep  root  riparian  vegetation  which 
armors  and  stabilizes  soils  on  stream/river  banks. 

Alternative  B 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Camping  Facilities  - Providing  more  Level  1,  2 and  3 
sites  could  increase  the  number  of  recreation  users, 
resulting  in  increased  soil  and  vegetation  disturbances. 
Soil  compaction  and  erosion  could  increase  and  soil 
productivity  could  decrease  in  recreational  use  areas. 
However,  creating  improved  facilities  could  confine  the 
disturbances  to  those  developed  areas,  assuming 


recreational  use  is  shifted  to  those  areas.  There  is  the 
potential  for  short-term  (less  than  a year)  localized  soil 
compaction  and  erosion  during  the  construction  of  Level 
1 and  2 sites. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Alternative  C 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Soil  impacts  would  be 
similar  to  those  in  Alternatives  A and  B regarding  no 
limits  on  the  number  of  boaters  and  the  duration  of  their 
stay  on  the  Missouri  River.  Implementing  management 
adjustments  through  standards  and  indicators  (Appendix 
Q)  would  minimize  impacts  to  soils. 

Camping  Facilities  - Providing  additional  Level  1 sites 
in  the  recreation  segments  of  the  river  and  additional 
Level  2 sites  between  Fort  Benton  and  Judith  Landing 
could  increase  the  number  of  recreation  users,  resulting 
in  increased  soil  and  vegetation  disturbances.  Soil 
compaction,  erosion  and  decreased  soil  productivity 
would  increase  in  recreational  use  areas.  However, 
creating  improved  facilities  could  confine  these 
disturbances  to  the  developed  areas  (assuming  use  is 
shifted  to  those  areas)  and  reduce  impacts  in  dispersed 
locations.  There  is  the  potential  for  short-term  (less  than 
a year)  localized  soil  compaction  and  erosion  during  the 
construction  of  Level  1 and  2 sites. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Alternative  D 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Soil  impacts  would  be 
similar  to  those  in  Alternative  C regarding  no  limits  on 
the  number  of  boaters  and  protection  to  soils  from 
management  adjustments  when  standards  and  indicators 
(Appendix  Q)  are  reached  or  exceeded.  However,  where 
a seasonal  or  temporary  emergency  allocation  system  is 
developed  and  implemented,  boater  numbers  could  be 
reduced,  resulting  in  fewer  soil  disturbances.  This  could 
improve  soil  conditions  and  return  soil  productivity. 

v 

Camping  Facilities  - There  is  the  potential  for  short- 
term (less  than  a year)  localized  soil  compaction  and 
erosion  during  the  construction  of  Level  2 sites  in  the 
recreation  segments  of  the  river. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Alternative  E 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - This  alternative  would 
create  the  fewest  soil  disturbances  as  it  would  restrict  the 
number  of  boaters,  the  duration  of  their  stay  and 
campsite  development. 
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Camping  Facilities  - Soil  and  vegetation  disturbances, 
compaction  and  erosion  could  decrease  because  no 
additional  campsites  would  be  developed. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - There  would  be  no  potential 
soil  impacts  from  wake  action  because  motorized 
watercraft  would  be  prohibited. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Soil  impacts  would  be 
similar  to  those  in  Alternatives  A and  B regarding  no 
limits  on  the  number  of  boaters  and  related  potential  soil 
impacts.  Soil  impacts  would  be  minimized  by 
management  adjustments  when  standards  and  indicators 
(Appendix  Q)  are  reached  or  exceeded.  Desired  Future 
Condition  (DFC)  indicates  that  soil  erosion  and 
compaction  from  human  use  would  be  minimized  and 
areas  around  campsites  would  support  natural  vegetation. 

Camping  Facilities  - Providing  additional  Level  1 sites 
in  the  recreation  segments  of  the  river  and  additional 
Level  2 sites  from  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  Judith 
Landing  could  increase  the  number  of  recreation  users, 
resulting  in  increased  soil  and  vegetation  disturbances. 
Soil  compaction,  erosion,  and  decreased  soil  productivity 
would  increase  in  recreational  use  areas.  Flowever, 
creating  improved  facilities  could  confine  these 
disturbances  to  the  developed  areas  (assuming  use  is 
shifted  to  those  areas)  and  reduce  impacts  in  dispersed 
locations.  There  is  the  potential  for  short-term  (less  than 
a year)  localized  soil  compaction  and  erosion  during  the 
construction  of  Level  1 and  2 sites. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - Wakes  from  motorized 
watercraft  could  potentially  impact  shore  stability, 
resulting  in  increased  sediment  in  the  Missouri  River; 
however,  this  has  not  been  documented  in  the 
Monument.  These  effects  would  be  minimal  in  areas 
where  there  is  deep  root  riparian  vegetation  which 
armors  and  stabilizes  soils  on  stream/river  banks. 

Uplands  SRMA 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Continual  use  in  dispersed  camping  areas  could  create 
long-term  localized  impacts  to  soils  and  vegetation.  Soil 
compaction  could  increase,  resulting  in  decreased  site 
production  and  soil  productivity  at  those  sites. 

Alternative  B 

Providing  additional  Level  1,  2 and  3 sites  could  increase 
the  number  of  recreation  users,  resulting  in  increased  soil 
and  vegetation  disturbances.  Soil  compaction  and 
erosion  could  increase  and  soil  productivity  could 
decrease  in  recreational  use  areas.  However,  creating 
improved  facilities  could  confine  these  disturbances  to 
the  developed  areas  (assuming  use  is  shifted  to  those 


areas)  and  reduce  impacts  in  dispersed  locations.  There 
is  the  potential  for  short-term  (less  than  a year)  localized 
soil  compaction  and  erosion  during  the  construction  of 
Level  1 and  2 sites. 

Alternative  C 

Soil  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  in  Alternative  B, 
except  soil  disturbances  from  vehicular  travel  could  be 
less  because  of  the  shorter  distances  to  Level  1 sites. 

Alternative  D 

Providing  no  Level  1 sites  could  reduce  visitor  use, 
resulting  in  fewer  soil  disturbances  associated  with  these 
sites.  However,  not  having  improved  facilities  could 
increase  soil  disturbance  at  the  Level  3 sites  and 
dispersed  opportunity  areas.  Impacts  would  depend  on 
the  frequency  and  circumstance  of  use. 

Alternative  E 

Providing  no  Level  1 and  2 sites  could  reduce  visitor  use, 
resulting  in  fewer  soil  disturbances  associated  with  these 
sites.  However,  not  having  improved  facilities  could 
increase  soil  disturbance  at  Level  3 sites  and  dispersed 
(Level  4)  opportunity  areas.  Impacts  would  depend  on 
frequency  and  the  circumstances  of  use. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Providing  additional  Level  1 sites  could  increase  the 
number  of  recreation  users,  resulting  in  increased  soil 
and  vegetation  disturbances.  Soil  compaction  and 
erosion  could  increase  and  soil  productivity  could 
decrease  in  recreational  use  areas.  However,  creating 
improved  facilities  could  confine  these  disturbances  to 
the  developed  areas  (assuming  use  is  shifted  to  those 
areas)  and  reduce  impacts  in  dispersed  locations.  There 
is  the  potential  for  short-term  (less  than  a year)  localized 
soil  compaction  and  erosion  during  the  construction  of 
Level  1 sites.  Soil  disturbances  from  vehicular  travel 
could  be  less  because  of  the  shorter  distances  to  Level  1 
sites. 

Impacts  to  Soils  from  Natural  Gas 
Exploration  and  Development 

Introduction 

Natural  gas  development  would  impact  soils  during 
exploration,  drilling,  production  and  abandonment; 
resulting  in  bare  soil  exposure,  potential  compaction, 
mixed  soil  horizons,  increased  susceptibility  of  water  and 
wind  erosion,  loss  of  topsoil,  and  decreased  soil 
productivity.  These  impacts  could  result  in  potential 
runoff,  accelerated  soil  erosion  and  off-site 
sedimentation,  and  a subsequent  increase  in  the  loss  of 
the  resource.  Accelerated  soil  erosion  would  occur  when 
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protective  vegetative  cover  and  litter  is  removed, 
exposing  bare  soil. 

Accelerated  soil  erosion  and  resulting  sedimentation 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  natural  erosion 
rates  because  of  the  minimal  amounts  of  soil  disturbance 
from  natural  gas  development  compared  to  the  relatively 
high  natural  erosion  rates  throughout  the  Monument. 
Wind  erosion  would  be  minor  with  the  exception  of  dust 
resulting  from  vehicle  traffic.  Activities  that  could  cause 
erosion  include  construction  and  operation  of  well  sites, 
pits,  access  roads,  pipelines,  and  ancillary  facilities. 
Impacts  are  both  short-term  (well  pads  and  pipelines) 
and  long-term  (access  roads  and  production  areas).  After 
successful  reclamation  and  vegetation  is  re-established, 
there  would  be  minimal  or  no  residual  effects.  Impacts 
would  be  greatest  on  shallow  soils  with  relatively  low 
vegetative  cover  and  soils  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes. 

Site-specific  mitigation  measures  would  be  implemented 
to  minimize  impacts  to  the  soil  resource.  To  control 
erosion  and  sedimentation,  construction  activities  would 
be  designed  following  BMPs,  standard  operating 
procedures,  and  guidance  from  Surface  Operating 
Standards  for  Oil  and  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 
(the  4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book). 

Surface-disturbing  activities  should  be  avoided  on  soils 
with  severe  erosion  hazard,  steep  slopes,  badlands, 
slopes  susceptible  to  mass  failure,  and  other  areas  subject 
to  active  erosion  (e.g.,  rock  outcrop,  dune  lands,  or 
blowouts)  to  reduce  excessive  erosion  and/or  reclamation 
problems  or  failure. 

Interim  reclamation  of  areas  not  needed  for  production 
and  operations  should  begin  shortly  after  construction  or 
establishing  oil  or  gas  production  on  the  site.  Once 
vegetation  is  re-established,  soil  conditions  should  return 
to  natural  conditions  within  1 to  3 years.  Generally,  soil 
erosion  rates  are  greater  on  recently  rehabilitated  areas 
and  decrease  over  time  to  natural  levels  in  about  3 years. 
Areas  needed  for  production  on  a well  site,  access  road 
and  facilities  would  require  a long-term  commitment  of 
the  soil  resource.  These  sites  remain  non-productive  and 
continue  to  be  at  risk  of  erosion  until  abandonment  and 
reclamation. 

Vehicular  and  equipment  traffic  associated  with 
exploration,  development  and  production  of  natural  gas 
could  cause  soil  compaction  and  rutting.  Severity  is 
dependent  on  soil  type,  soil  moisture,  vegetative  cover, 
frequency  and  weight  (lbs./sq.  inch)  of  equipment.  Soils 
are  the  most  susceptible  to  compaction  and  rutting  during 
moist  or  wet  conditions. 

Soils  could  be  impacted  by  fluid  spills  such  as  engine  oil, 
hydraulic  oil  and  fuel  (gasoline  or  diesel),  and  leaks 
within  pipeline  infrastructure.  These  spills  and  leaks 
could  severely  affect  soil  in  localized  areas;  excessive 
concentrations  may  cause  soil  sterilization. 


Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Stipulations  and  Conditions  of 
Approval 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

West  HiLine  Leases  - Soils  would  be  protected  by  a 
stipulation  intended  to  maintain  soil  productivity, 
provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent  excessive  soil 
erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and  to  avoid 
areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting,  piping 
and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 

The  stipulation  states  that  surface  use  or  occupancy 
within  special  areas  would  be  strictly  controlled,  or  if 
absolutely  necessary,  excluded.  Special  areas  in  this 
case  would  be  slopes  over  30%,  or  20%  on  extremely 
erodable  or  slumping  soils.  Use  or  occupancy  would  be 
restricted  only  when  the  BLM  demonstrates  the 
restriction  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  special 
areas.  If  it  were  demonstrated  that  the  impacts  from  the 
proposed  surface  use  or  occupancy  to  the  soil  resource 
could  not  be  mitigated,  the  authorized  officer  would  have 
the  authority  to  exclude  surface  use  or  occupancy.  This 
would  provide  protection  to  the  soil  resource  where 
erosion  could  not  be  effectively  controlled  or  site 
productivity  returned.  About  3,394  of  the  10,328  acres 
of  oil  and  gas  leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  and 
on  slopes  20%  and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or 
slumping  soils  (1%  of  the  Monument). 

Soils  would  be  stabilized  by  vegetative  cover  and 
accelerated  erosion  potential  would  be  eliminated  within 
1 to  3 years  following  successful  reclamation. 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be  one  new  well  site  on 
slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20%  and  greater 
with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils. 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases  - Soils  would  be  protected  by 
a condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain  soil 
productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 

Restricting  surface  disturbance  on  slopes  over  30%  or  on 
slopes  over  20%  with  severely  erodable  and/or  slumping 
soils  would  reduce  the  potential  for  accelerated  soil 
erosion  from  disturbance  on  steep  slopes.  This 
stipulation  would  be  applied  to  leases  dated  after  1973. 
Three  leases  dated  between  July  1971,  and  May  1973, 
have  lease  term  stipulations  that  state  approval  would  be 
conditioned  on  reasonable  requirements  needed  to 
prevent  soil  erosion.  Leases  prior  to  1971  contain  no 
specific  soil  lease  stipulations  other  than  the  standard 
lease  terms  and  conditions  (200  meters  or  60  days). 

Use  or  occupancy  would  be  restricted  only  when  the 
BLM  demonstrates  the  restriction  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  resource.  If  the  soil  impacts  from  the  proposed 
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surface  use  or  occupancy  cannot  be  mitigated,  the 
authorized  officer  would  have  the  authority  to  exclude 
surface  use  or  occupancy.  This  would  protect  the  soil 
resource  where  erosion  could  not  be  effectively 
controlled  or  site  productivity  returned.  About  10,687  of 
the  32,477  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  are  on  slopes  30% 
and  greater  and  on  slopes  20%  and  greater  with  severely 
erosive  and/or  slumping  soils  (3%  of  the  Monument). 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  no  potential  for  new  well 
sites  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20%  and 
greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils. 

Alternative  B 

West  HiLine  Leases  - Soils  would  be  protected  by  a 
condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain  soil 
productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 
Approximately  1,683  of  the  10,328  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  (less  than  1%  of  the 
Monument). 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be  one  new  well  site  on 
slopes  30%  and  greater. 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases  - Soils  would  be  protected  by 
a condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain  soil 
productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 
Approximately  5,352  of  the  32,477  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  (1%  of  the 
Monument). 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be  one  new  well  site  on 
slopes  30%  and  greater. 

Alternative  C 

West  HiLine  Leases  - This  alternative  would  place 
additional  restrictions  and  requirements  on  natural  gas 
development  to  protect  soil  resources.  Soils  would  be 
protected  by  a condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain 
soil  productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 
Approximately  3,394  of  the  10,328  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20% 
and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils 
(1%  of  the  Monument). 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  would  be  no  new  well  sites  on 
slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20%  and  greater 
with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils. 


Non-West  HiLine  Leases  - This  alternative  would  place 
additional  restrictions  and  requirements  on  natural  gas 
development  to  protect  soil  resources.  Soils  would  be 
protected  by  a condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain 
soil  productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 
Approximately  10,687  of  the  32,477  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20% 
and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils 
(3%  of  the  Monument). 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  no  potential  for  new  well 
sites  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20%  and 
greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils. 
There  would  be  no  new  access  roads  on  slopes  40%  and 
greater. 

Alternative  D 

West  HiLine  Leases  - These  alternatives  would  place 
additional  restrictions  and  requirements  on  natural  gas 
development  to  protect  soil  resources.  Soils  would  be 
protected  by  a condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain 
soil  productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 
Approximately  3,394  of  the  10,328  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  and  on  slopes  20% 
and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils 
( 1%  of  the  Monument). 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  no  potential  for  new  well 
sites  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20%  and 
greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils. 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases  - This  alternative  would  place 
additional  restrictions  and  requirements  on  natural  gas 
development  to  protect  soil  resources.  Soils  would  be 
protected  by  a condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain 
soil  productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 
Approximately  10.687  of  the  32,477  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20% 
and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils 
(3%  of  the  Monument). 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  no  potential  for  new  well 
sites  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20%  and 
greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils. 

Alternative  E 

West  HiLine  Leases  - There  would  be  no  impact  to 
soils  because  surface-disturbing  activities  would  not  be 
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allowed.  This  includes  the  entire  leasehold  (12,782 
acres).  APDs  on  these  leases  would  not  be  processed. 
Soils  would  not  be  subject  to  bare  exposure,  compaction, 
runoff  and  subsequent  erosion  that  results  from  natural 
gas  development. 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases  - Prohibiting  surface 
occupancy  and  use  on  slopes  20%  and  greater  would 
protect  soils  from  potential  water  erosion  on  steep 
slopes.  All  operations  would  be  avoided  on  all  slopes 
greater  than  20%.  Approximately  11,616  of  the  32,477 
acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  are  on  slopes  20%  and  greater 
(3%  of  the  Monument). 

Alternative  ENL 

This  sub-alternative  considers  the  environmental  effects 
of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  There  would 
be  no  impact  to  soils.  Surface-disturbing  activities 
would  not  be  allowed.  Soils  would  not  be  subject  to  bare 
exposure,  compaction,  runoff  and  subsequent  erosion 
that  results  from  natural  gas  development.  The  effects  to 
cultural  resources  are  the  same  as  those  from  Alternative 
E. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

West  HiLine  Leases  - This  alternative  would  place 
additional  restrictions  and  requirements  on  natural  gas 
development  to  protect  soil  resources.  Soils  would  be 
protected  by  a condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain 
soil  productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 
Approximately  3,394  of  the  10,328  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  and  on  slopes  20% 
and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils 
(1%  of  the  Monument). 

It  is  BLM’s  experience  that  operations  on  slopes  20% 
and  greater  can  be  successfully  reclaimed  and  erosion 
can  be  effectively  controlled.  Reclamation  practices, 
devices  and  equipment  continue  to  improve  and  have 
demonstrated  that  site  productivity  can  be  returned  on 
slopes  20%  and  greater;  therefore,  reasonable 
performance-based  exceptions  could  be  granted.  There 
have  been  past  projects  on  slopes  20%  and  greater  that 
have  been  successfully  reclaimed  and  erosion  controlled. 
Stringent  stipulations  and  mitigation  measures  were 
enforced.  Sediment  containment  systems,  erosion 
control  products,  mulching,  and  drill  seeding  were  some 
of  the  devices  and  practices  used  to  capture  sediment, 
control  erosion  and  re-establish  vegetation.  Examples 
within  the  Monument  include  the  Klabzuba  pipeline  and 
the  34-25-19  well.  The  Northern  Border  and  Express 
pipelines  are  examples  outside  the  Monument  where 
reclamation  and  erosion  control  were  successful.  These 


two  projects  were  conducted  on  similar  landforms  with 
similar  soil  types  as  found  in  the  Monument. 

Soils  would  be  stabilized  by  vegetative  cover  and 
accelerated  erosion  potential  would  be  eliminated  within 
1 to  3 years  following  successful  reclamation. 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be  one  new  well  site  on 
slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20%  and  greater 
with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils. 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases  - This  alternative  would  place 
additional  restrictions  and  requirements  on  natural  gas 
development  to  protect  soil  resources.  Soils  would  be 
protected  by  a condition  of  approval  intended  to  maintain 
soil  productivity,  provide  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
excessive  soil  erosion  on  steep  and  very  steep  slopes,  and 
to  avoid  areas  subject  to  slope  failure,  mass  wasting, 
piping  and/or  having  excessive  reclamation  problems. 
Approximately  10,687  of  the  32,477  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  on  slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20% 
and  greater  with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils 
(3%  of  the  Monument). 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be  one  new  well  site  on 
slopes  30%  and  greater  or  on  slopes  20%  and  greater 
with  severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils. 

Natural  Gas  Operations 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Seismic  Operations  - Allowing  all  types  of  seismic 
operations  could  lead  to  short-term  soil  compaction  and 
rutting  in  areas  of  operation;  resulting  in  increased 
surface  runoff  and  subsequent  erosion.  Impacts  would 
be  greatest  on  shallow,  sparsely  vegetated  soils  on  steep 
and  very  steep  slopes. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be 
35  new  natural  gas  wells  (in  addition  to  the  12  existing 
wells)  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the  Monument,  most 
likely  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  This  would  disturb 
approximately  70  acres  in  addition  to  the  136  existing 
acres  for  the  construction  of  the  well  sites,  access  roads 
and  pipelines.  Interim  reclamation  of  areas  not  needed 
for  production  and  operations  should  begin  shortly  after 
construction  or  establishing  oil  or  gas  production  on  the 
site.  Rehabilitating  parts  of  the  well  pads  and  pipelines 
during  production  would  reduce  soil  disturbance  to 
approximately  24  acres.  There  would  be  a long-term 
commitment  of  the  soil  resource  on  approximately  23 
acres  required  for  access  roads  and  facilities. 

Soils  would  be  stabilized  by  vegetative  cover,  and 
accelerated  erosion  potential  would  be  eliminated  within 
1 to  3 years  following  successful  reclamation. 
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Access  with  no  restrictions  could  result  in  soil 
compaction  and  rutting  from  vehicle  and  equipment 
movement  during  moist  or  wet  soil  conditions. 

Based  on  the  RFD.  there  is  the  potential  for 
approximately  216  feet  of  new  access  roads  on  slopes 
30%  and  greater  and  on  slopes  20%  and  greater  with 
severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils.  These  are  not 
contiguous  feet,  rather  a representation  of  cumulative 
segments  of  roads. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Pipelines  allowed  cross-country  would  disturb  soils  and 
the  protective  vegetation  during  installation.  This  would 
result  in  short-term  (1  to  2 years)  localized  accelerated 
soil  erosion.  Design  standards  and  mitigation  measures 
would  reduce  the  severity  of  the  impacts  to  soils  and 
require  prompt  re-vegetation  of  the  disturbed  areas.  Soil 
conditions  and  site  productivity  could  easily  be  returned 
with  proper  design,  construction  methods  and 
reclamation  practices. 

Alternative  B 

Seismic  Operations  - Allowing  all  types  of  seismic 
operations  could  lead  to  short-term  soil  compaction  and 
rutting,  resulting  in  increased  surface  runoff  and 
subsequent  erosion.  Impacts  would  be  greatest  on 
shallow,  sparsely  vegetated  soils  on  steep  and  very  steep 
slopes. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be 
44  new  natural  gas  wells  (in  addition  to  the  12  existing 
wells)  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the  Monument,  most 
likely  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  This  would  disturb 
approximately  103  acres  in  addition  to  the  136  existing 
acres  for  the  construction  of  the  well  sites,  access  roads 
and  pipelines.  Rehabilitating  parts  of  the  well  pads  and 
pipelines  during  production  would  reduce  soil 
disturbance  to  approximately  28  acres.  A long-term 
commitment  of  the  soil  resource  on  approximately  28 
acres  would  be  required  for  access  roads  and  facilities. 

Soils  would  benefit  by  requiring  minimal  surface 
disturbance,  the  use  of  low-impact  drilling  technology, 
and  developing  multiple  wells  from  one  location.  Fewer 
acres  of  bare  soils  would  be  exposed  to  runoff,  water, 
and  wind  erosion.  Sites  and  access  roads  would  be 
avoided  in  areas  where  soil  impacts  could  not  be 
mitigated  or  effectively  controlled  and  where 
reclamation  efforts  would  be  problematic  or  fail. 

Access  with  no  restrictions  could  result  in  soil 
compaction  and  rutting  from  vehicle  and  equipment 
movement  during  wet/moist  soil  conditions. 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  the  potential  for 
approximately  174  feet  of  new  access  roads  on  slopes 
30%  and  greater.  These  are  not  contiguous  feet,  rather  a 
representation  of  cumulative  segments  of  roads. 


Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A. 

Alternative  C 

Seismic  Operations  - Soil  disturbance  would  be 
confined  to  designated  roads.  Where  exceptions  could 
be  granted  for  off-road  travel,  soil  compaction  and 
rutting  could  occur  in  areas  of  operation;  resulting  in 
increased  surface  runoff  and  subsequent  erosion. 
Impacts  would  be  minimized  because  surface-disturbing 
activities  would  be  mitigated.  Soils  mitigation  would 
include  avoiding  soils  with  severe  erosion  hazard, 
badlands,  slopes  susceptible  to  mass  failure,  and  other 
areas  subject  to  active  erosion  (e.g.,  rock  outcrop,  dune 
lands,  or  blowouts)  with  equipment/vehicles;  and, 
avoiding  operations  during  moist  or  wet  soil  conditions. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be 
28  new  natural  gas  wells  (in  addition  to  the  12  existing 
wells)  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the  Monument,  most 
likely  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  This  would  disturb 
approximately  55  acres  in  addition  to  the  136  existing 
acres  of  soil  for  the  construction  of  the  well  sites,  access 
roads  and  pipelines.  Rehabilitating  parts  of  the  well  pads 
and  pipelines  during  production  would  reduce  soil 
disturbance  to  approximately  21  acres.  A long-term 
commitment  of  the  soil  resource  on  approximately  21 
acres  would  be  required  for  access  roads  and  facilities. 

As  in  Alternative  B,  soils  would  benefit  by  requiring 
minimal  surface  disturbance,  the  use  of  low  impact 
drilling  technology,  and  developing  multiple  wells  from 
one  location. 

Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  the  potential  for 
approximately  1,542  feet  of  new  access  roads  on  slopes 
30%  and  greater  and  on  slopes  20%  and  greater  with 
severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils.  These  are  not 
contiguous  feet,  rather  a representation  of  cumulative 
segments  of  roads.  There  would  be  no  new  access  roads 
on  slopes  40%  and  greater. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Requiring  new  pipelines  to  stay  within  existing 
disturbances  would  result  in  no  additional  soil 
disturbances.  Soil  disturbances  and  erosion  would  result 
from  the  construction  and  use  of  the  access  roads  or 
disturbance  area. 

Pipelines  authorized  to  deviate  from  existing  disturbance 
corridors  would  disturb  soils  and  the  protective 
vegetation  during  installation.  This  would  result  in 
short-term  (1  to  2 years)  localized  soil  erosion.  Design 
standards  and  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  the 
severity  of  the  impacts  to  soils  and  require  prompt  re- 
vegetation of  the  disturbed  areas.  Soil  conditions  and 
site  productivity  could  easily  be  returned  with  proper 
design,  construction  methods  and  reclamation  practices. 
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Alternative  D 

Seismic  Operations  - Soil  disturbance  would  be 
confined  to  designated  roads  with  no  exceptions. 
Operations  would  not  be  allowed  during  moist  or  wet 
soil  conditions. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be 
13  new  natural  gas  wells  (in  addition  to  the  12  existing 
wells)  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the  Monument,  most 
likely  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  This  would  disturb 
approximately  15  acres  in  addition  to  the  136  existing 
acres  of  soil  for  the  construction  of  the  well  sites,  access 
roads  and  pipelines.  Rehabilitating  parts  of  the  well  pads 
and  pipelines  during  production  would  reduce  soil 
disturbance  to  approximately  16  acres.  A long-term 
commitment  of  the  soil  resource  on  approximately  16 
acres  would  be  required  for  access  roads  and  facilities. 

As  in  Alternative  B,  soils  would  benefit  by  requiring 
minimal  surface  disturbance,  the  use  of  low-impact 
drilling  technology,  and  developing  multiple  wells  from 
one  location. 

Restricting  travel  to  the  minimal  vehicle  needed  for  the 
job  and  possible  timing  restrictions  could  reduce  the 
potential  for  soil  compaction  and  rutting  from  vehicle 
and  equipment  movement  during  moist  or  wet 
conditions. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Requiring  new  pipelines  to  stay  within  existing 
disturbances  or  access  roads  would  result  in  no 
additional  soil  disturbances  from  pipeline  installation. 
Soil  disturbances  and  erosion  would  be  a result  of  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  access  roads  or  disturbance 
area. 

Alternative  E 

Seismic  Operations  - Soil  disturbance  would  be 
confined  to  designated  roads  with  no  exceptions. 
Operations  would  not  be  allowed  during  moist  or  wet 
soil  conditions. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD,  there  would 
be  no  new  natural  gas  wells  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in 
the  Monument.  The  existing  12  wells  currently  disturb 
approximately  136  acres  from  the  well  sites,  access  roads 
and  pipelines.  Rehabilitating  parts  of  the  well  pads  and 
pipelines  during  production  would  reduce  soil 
disturbance  to  approximately  14  acres.  There  would  be  a 
long-term  commitment  of  the  soil  resource  on 
approximately  14  acres  required  for  access  roads  and 
facilities. 

As  in  Alternative  B,  soils  would  benefit  by  requiring 
minimal  surface  disturbance,  the  use  of  low  impact 
drilling  technology,  and  developing  multiple  wells  from 
one  location. 


Restricting  travel  to  the  minimal  vehicle  needed  for  the 
job  and  possible  timing  restrictions  could  reduce  the 
potential  for  soil  compaction  and  rutting  from  vehicle 
and  equipment  movement  during  moist  or  wet 
conditions. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Requiring  new  pipelines  to  stay  within  existing 
disturbances  or  access  roads  would  result  in  no 
additional  soil  disturbances  from  pipeline  installation. 
Soil  disturbances  and  erosion  would  be  a result  of  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  access  roads  or  disturbance 
area. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Seismic  Operations  - Soil  disturbance  would  be 
confined  to  designated  roads.  Where  exceptions  are 
granted  for  off-road  travel,  soil  compaction  and  rutting 
could  occur  in  areas  of  operation;  resulting  in  increased 
surface  runoff  and  subsequent  erosion.  Impacts  would 
be  minimized  because  surface-disturbing  activities 
would  be  mitigated.  Soils  mitigation  would  include 
avoiding  soils  with  severe  erosion  hazard,  badlands, 
slopes  susceptible  to  mass  failure,  and  other  areas  subject 
to  active  erosion  (e.g.,  rock  outcrop,  dune  lands,  or 
blowouts)  with  equipment  or  vehicles;  avoiding 
operations  during  moist  or  wet  soil  conditions;  and 
requiring  helicopter  and  ground  support  in  sensitive 
areas. 

Explosions  from  surface  blasting  would  cause  localized 
surface  disturbance.  Surface  disturbances  created,  such 
as  mounds  or  craters,  would  be  restored  to  the  original 
contour. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD,  there  could  be 
34  new  natural  gas  wells  (in  addition  to  the  12  existing 
wells)  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the  Monument,  most 
likely  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  This  would  disturb 
approximately  71  acres  in  addition  to  the  136  existing 
acres  for  the  construction  of  the  well  sites,  access  roads 
and  pipelines.  Interim  reclamation  of  areas  not  needed 
for  production  and  operations  should  begin  shortly  after 
construction  or  establishing  oil  or  gas  production  on  the 
site.  Rehabilitating  parts  of  the  well  pads  and  pipelines 
during  production  would  reduce  soil  disturbance  to 
approximately  24  acres.  A long-term  commitment  of  the 
soil  resource  on  approximately  24  acres  would  be 
required  for  access  roads  and  facilities. 

Soils  would  be  stabilized  by  vegetative  cover  and 
accelerated  erosion  potential  would  be  eliminated  within 
1 to  3 years  following  successful  reclamation. 

Soils  would  benefit  by  requiring  minimal  surface 
disturbance,  the  use  of  low-impact  drilling  technology, 
and  developing  multiple  wells  from  one  location.  Fewer 
acres  of  bare  soils  would  be  exposed  to  runoff,  water, 
and  wind  erosion.  Sites  and  access  roads  would  be 
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avoided  in  areas  where  soil  impacts  could  not  be 
mitigated  or  effectively  controlled  and  where 
reclamation  efforts  would  be  problematic  or  fail. 

Restricting  travel  to  the  minimal  vehicle  needed  for  the 
job  and  possible  timing  restrictions  could  reduce  the 
potential  for  soil  compaction  and  rutting  from  vehicle 
and  equipment  movement  during  moist  or  wet 
conditions. 

Based  on  the  RFD.  there  is  the  potential  for 
approximately  935  feet  of  new  access  roads  on  slopes 
30%  and  greater  and  on  slopes  20%  and  greater  with 
severely  erosive  and/or  slumping  soils.  These  are  not 
contiguous  feet,  rather  a representation  of  cumulative 
segments  of  roads.  There  would  be  no  new  access  roads 
on  slopes  40%  and  greater. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Requiring  new  pipelines  to  stay  within  existing 
disturbances  or  access  roads  would  result  in  no 
additional  soil  disturbances  from  pipeline  installation. 
Soil  disturbances  and  erosion  would  be  a result  of  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  access  roads  or  disturbance 
area. 

Pipelines  authorized  to  deviate  from  existing  disturbance 
corridors  would  disturb  soils  and  the  protective 
vegetation  during  installation.  This  would  result  in 
short-term  (1  to  2 years)  localized  accelerated  soil 
erosion.  Design  standards  and  mitigation  measures 
would  reduce  the  severity  of  the  impacts  to  soils  and 
require  prompt  re-vegetation  of  the  disturbed  areas.  Soil 
conditions  and  site  productivity  can  easily  be  returned 
with  proper  design,  construction  methods  and 
reclamation  practices. 

Impacts  to  Soils  from  Access  and 
Transportation 

Introduction 

As  visitation  increases,  vehicular  travel  on  roads  could 
increase  disturbances  to  soils;  resulting  in  increased  soil 
compaction,  rutting,  surface  runoff  and  subsequent 
erosion.  The  severity  of  disturbance  would  depend  upon 
soil  conditions  (moist  or  wet  vs.  dry  or  frozen), 
frequency,  vehicle  weight  (lbs.  /sq.  inch),  tire  width  or 
tread,  and  driver  type.  Impacts  would  be  greatest  in 
areas  of  concentrated  use  that  are  not  maintained  or 
improved  and  would  be  mostly  confined  to  the 
roadways.  Compaction  could  occur  to  the  extent  that 
natural  re-vegetation  could  not  occur  and  some  sort  of 
mechanical  treatment  would  be  required.  Vehicular 
travel  during  wet  soil  conditions  could  lead  to  rutting  and 
creating  alternative  routes.  Ruts  provide  a channel  for 
concentrated  flow  to  accelerate  soil  erosion.  Rutting 
hazard  is  high  due  to  low  soil  strength  in  the  Monument. 


Each  road  segment  would  be  assigned  a maintenance 
level  with  specific  minimum  maintenance  standards  for 
control  of  runoff,  erosion  and  sedimentation.  Drainage 
structures  would  be  installed  or  maintained  as  needed. 
Grading  would  be  performed  only  where  necessary  to 
correct  drainage  problems  and  erosion  or  when  ruts  in 
the  roadbed  need  address  for  travel  comfort.  This  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  vegetation,  overtime,  within  the 
roads;  reducing  concentrated  flow  and  stabilizing  soils. 

BLM  roads  that  are  properly  designed,  graded  and 
maintained  would  provide  for  improved  road  conditions. 
This  could  result  in  decreased  soil  disturbances 
associated  with  creation  of  parallel  or  braided  roads  and 
associated  runoff  and  subsequent  erosion. 

Roads  with  poor  design  and  improper  maintenance 
would  be  the  most  susceptible  to  erosion  due  to  runoff, 
compacted  surfaces  and  lack  of  vegetative  cover. 

Appropriate  design  standards  that  minimize  surface 
runoff  and  subsequent  soil  erosion  would  be  required  for 
new  roads.  This  would  include  avoiding  severely 

erosive  and  slumping  hazard  areas;  fitting  roads  to  the 
topography;  locating  roads  on  natural  benches,  stable  and 
well-drained  soils;  and  avoiding  long,  sustained,  steep 
road  grades  (Appendix  K). 

Access 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Allowing  the  public  on  new  resource  roads  for  natural 
gas  operations  could  increase  the  frequency  and  numbers 
of  vehicles  disturbing  soils  on  those  roads.  There  would 
be  the  potential  for  an  increase  in  soil  compaction, 
rutting,  and  erosion  beyond  what  could  occur  from  the 
routine  operations  and  maintenance  of  producing  wells. 
Soil  impacts  would  be  minor  because  of  required  design 
standards  that  effectively  control  surface  runoff  and 
erosion  on  new  roads. 

Alternatives  C,  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Restricting  public  access  on  new  resource  roads  for 
natural  gas  operations  to  specified  areas  and  from  all 
sensitive  areas  could  reduce  the  frequency  of  soil 
disturbances.  Soil  disturbance  would  continue  from 
routine  operations  and  maintenance  of  producing  wells. 

BLM  Road  System 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

All  existing  BLM  roads  would  be  open,  unless 
previously  restricted  by  the  West  HiLine  RMP,  Judith- 
Valley-Phillips  RMP,  or  completed  watershed  or  activity 
plans.  This  could  allow  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
vehicles  traveling  over  and  disturbing  soils  and 
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vegetation;  resulting  in  increased  soil  compaction, 
rutting,  surface  runoff  and  subsequent  erosion.  Soil 
impacts  would  be  greatest  under  this  alternative,  as  it 
would  provide  the  most  miles  of  open  roads. 

Open  roads  (or  segments  of  roads)  on  soils  with  severe 
erosion  susceptibility  would  require  further  investigation 
by  the  BLM  to  determine  if  mitigation  and/or  a higher 
level  of  maintenance  would  be  needed  to  control  erosion 
and/or  increase  stability. 

Approximately  1 mile  would  be  closed  for  erosion 
concerns.  This  includes  two  roads  that  are  typically 
impassable  and  subject  to  active  erosion  and  washouts. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  use  off  road  and  on  closed 
roads  for  the  BLM,  other  federal,  state  and  county 
agencies,  lessees  and  permittees  would  not  occur 
frequently  enough,  over  the  same  route,  to  result  in 
substantial  accelerated  soil  erosion  and  the  development 
of  new  roads.  However,  there  is  the  potential  for  soil 
compaction  and  rutting  if  these  actions  occur  during 
moist  or  wet  soil  conditions. 

Motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  would  not  be  allowed 
to  pull  off  designated  routes  for  camping;  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  soil  impacts. 

Alternative  B 

Open  roads  (or  segments  of  roads)  with  severe  erosion 
susceptibility  would  require  further  investigation  by  the 
BLM  to  determine  if  mitigation  and/or  a higher  level  of 
maintenance  would  be  needed  to  control  erosion  and/or 
increase  stability.  Road  design  and  maintenance  would 
be  evaluated.  If  necessary,  the  BLM  may  close  or 
reroute  (if  possible)  these  roads  or  segments  of  roads  to 
protect  soils  where  erosion  and  slope  stability  are 
concerns. 

Less  than  1/10  of  a mile  of  BLM  roads  would  be  closed 
for  erosion  concerns  (subject  to  active  erosion  and 
washouts).  Soils  on  closed  roads  would  become 
productive  once  vegetation  is  returned. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  use  off  road  and  on  closed 
roads  for  the  BLM,  other  federal,  state  and  county 
agencies,  lessees  and  permittees  would  not  occur 
frequently  enough,  over  the  same  route,  to  result  in 
substantial  accelerated  soil  erosion  and  the  development 
of  new  roads.  However,  there  is  the  potential  for  soil 
compaction  and  rutting  if  these  actions  occur  during 
moist  or  wet  soil  conditions. 

Allowing  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  to  pull  off 
designated  routes  up  to  300  feet  for  camping  could  result 
in  the  creation  of  new  wheel  tracks.  This  would  depend 
on  factors  such  as  soil  conditions  (moist  or  wet  vs.  dry  or 
frozen),  frequency,  and  vehicle  weight  (lbs./sq.  inch).  In 


areas  of  concentrated  use,  soils  could  become  compacted 
and  rutted. 

Alternative  C 

Open  roads  (or  segments  of  roads)  with  severe  erosion 
susceptibility  would  require  further  investigation  by  the 
BLM  to  determine  if  mitigation  and/or  a higher  level  of 
maintenance  would  be  needed  to  control  erosion  and/or 
increase  stability.  Road  design  and  maintenance  would 
be  evaluated.  If  necessary,  the  BLM  may  close  or 
reroute  (if  possible)  these  roads  or  segments  of  roads  to 
protect  soils  where  erosion  and  slope  stability  are 
concerns. 

Approximately  3 miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  closed 
for  erosion  concerns.  These  roads  are  typically 
impassable  and  subject  to  active  erosion  and  washouts. 
Soils  on  closed  roads  would  become  productive  once 
vegetation  is  returned  (naturally  or  mechanically)  and 
erosion  is  controlled. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  use  on  closed  roads  for  the 
BLM,  other  federal,  state  and  county  agencies  would  not 
occur  frequently  enough,  over  the  same  route,  to  result  in 
substantial  soil  erosion  and  the  development  of  new 
roads.  Administrative  use  off  road  and  on  closed  roads 
by  lessees  and  permittees  would  not  occur  frequently 
enough  to  result  in  substantial  accelerated  soil  erosion 
and  the  development  of  new  roads.  However,  there  is 
the  potential  for  soil  compaction  and  rutting  if  these 
actions  occur  during  moist  or  wet  soil  conditions. 

Allowing  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  to  pull  off 
designated  routes  up  to  150  feet  for  camping  could  result 
in  the  creation  of  new  wheel  tracks.  This  would  depend 
on  factors  such  as  soil  conditions  (moist  or  wet  vs.  dry  or 
frozen),  frequency,  and  vehicle  weight  (lbs./sq.  inch).  In 
areas  of  concentrated  use,  soils  could  become  compacted 
and  rutted. 

Alternative  D 

Open  roads  (or  segments  of  roads)  with  severe  erosion 
susceptibility  would  require  further  investigation  by  the 
BLM  to  determine  if  mitigation  and/or  a higher  level  of 
maintenance  would  be  needed  to  control  erosion  and/or 
increase  stability.  Road  design  and  maintenance  would 
be  evaluated.  If  necessary,  the  BLM  may  close  or 
reroute  (if  possible)  these  roads  or  segments  of  roads  to 
protect  soils  where  erosion  and  slope  stability  are 
concerns. 

Approximately  6 miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  closed 
for  erosion  concerns.  These  roads  are  typically 
impassable  and  subject  to  active  erosion  and  washouts. 
Soils  on  closed  roads  would  become  productive  once 
vegetation  is  returned  (naturally  or  mechanically)  and 
erosion  is  controlled. 
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Exceptions  - Administrative  use  off-road  and  on  closed 
roads  for  the  BLM,  other  federal,  state  and  county 
agencies,  lessees  and  permittees  would  have  the  same 
impacts  as  Alternatives  A and  B. 

Allowing  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  to  pull  off 
designated  routes  up  to  10  feet  for  camping  could  result 
in  the  creation  of  new  wheel  tracks.  This  would  depend 
on  factors  such  as  soil  conditions  (moist  or  wet  vs.  dry  or 
frozen),  frequency,  and  vehicle  weight  (lbs./sq.  inch).  In 
areas  of  concentrated  use,  soils  could  become  compacted 
and  rutted. 

Alternative  E 

This  alternative  would  result  in  the  fewest  soil  impacts  as 
it  would  allow  the  fewest  miles  of  open  roads. 

Open  roads  (or  segments  of  roads)  with  severe  erosion 
susceptibility  would  require  further  investigation  by  the 
BLM  to  determine  if  mitigation  and/or  a higher  level  of 
maintenance  would  be  needed  to  control  erosion  and/or 
increase  stability.  Road  design  and  maintenance  would 
be  evaluated.  If  necessary,  the  BLM  may  close  or 
reroute  (if  possible)  these  roads  or  segments  of  roads  to 
protect  soils  where  erosion  and  slope  stability  are 
concerns. 

Approximately  6 miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  closed 
for  erosion  concerns.  These  roads  are  typically 
impassable  and  subject  to  active  erosion  and  washouts. 
Soils  on  closed  roads  would  become  productive  once 
vegetation  is  returned  (naturally  or  mechanically)  and 
erosion  is  controlled. 

Exceptions  - There  would  be  no  soil  impacts  from  off- 
road travel  associated  with  administrative  use  from  the 
BLM,  other  federal,  state  and  county  agencies  as  it 
would  not  be  allowed. 

Restrictions  for  travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads, 
during  wet  soil  conditions,  could  be  implemented  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  for  lessees  and  permittees.  This  could 
reduce  potential  soil  compaction,  rutting  and 
development  of  unauthorized  alternate  routes  and  roads. 

Motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  would  not  be  allowed 
to  pull  off  designated  routes  for  camping;  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  soil  impacts. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Open  roads  (or  segments  of  roads)  with  severe  erosion 
susceptibility  would  require  further  investigation  by  the 
BLM  to  determine  if  mitigation  and/or  a higher  level  of 
maintenance  would  be  needed  to  control  erosion  and/or 
increase  stability.  Road  design  and  maintenance  would 
be  evaluated.  If  necessary,  the  BLM  may  close  or 
reroute  (if  possible)  these  roads  or  segments  of  roads  to 


protect  soils  where  erosion  and  slope  stability  are 
concerns. 

Approximately  13  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  closed 
for  erosion  concerns  and  another  7 miles  would  be 
closed  seasonally.  These  roads  are  typically  impassable 
and  subject  to  active  erosion  and  washouts.  Soils  on 
closed  roads  would  become  productive  once  vegetation 
is  returned  (naturally  or  mechanically)  and  erosion  is 
controlled. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  use  off  road  and  on  closed 
roads  for  the  BLM,  other  federal,  state  and  county 
agencies,  lessees  and  permittees  would  not  occur 
frequently  enough,  over  the  same  route,  to  result  in 
substantial  accelerated  soil  erosion  and  the  development 
of  new  roads.  However,  there  is  the  potential  for  soil 
compaction  and  rutting  if  these  actions  occur  during 
moist  or  wet  soil  conditions. 

Allowing  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  to  park 
within  50  feet  of  roads  could  result  in  the  creation  of  new 
wheel  tracks.  This  would  depend  on  factors  such  as  soil 
conditions  (moist  or  wet  vs.  dry  or  frozen),  frequency, 
and  vehicle  weight  (lbs./sq.  inch).  In  areas  of 
concentrated  use,  soils  could  become  compacted  and 
rutted.  There  would  be  no  soil  impacts  in  the  WSAs 
because  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pull  off  designated  routes  for  parking. 

Aviation 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

The  airstrips  are  vegetated.  The  vegetative  cover  meets 
or  exceeds  what  is  expected  for  the  sites.  This  vegetative 
cover  provides  protection  to  the  soils  from  wind  and 
water  forces.  If  vegetation  is  removed  during 
maintenance,  exposing  bare  soil,  soils  would  be 
susceptible  to  wind  erosion.  These  impacts  could  occur 
on  less  than  20  acres. 

Alternative  C 

The  airstrips  are  vegetated.  The  vegetative  cover  meets 
or  exceeds  what  is  expected  for  the  sites.  This  vegetative 
cover  provides  protection  to  the  soils  from  wind  and 
water  forces.  If  vegetation  is  removed  during 
maintenance,  exposing  bare  soil,  soils  would  be 
susceptible  to  wind  erosion.  These  impacts  could  occur 
on  less  than  14  acres. 

Alternative  D 

The  airstrips  are  vegetated.  The  vegetative  cover  meets 
or  exceeds  what  is  expected  for  the  sites.  This  vegetative 
cover  provides  protection  to  the  soils  from  wind  and 
water  forces.  If  vegetation  is  removed  during 
maintenance,  exposing  bare  soil,  soils  would  be 
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susceptible  to  wind  erosion.  These  impacts  could  occur 
on  less  than  12  acres. 

Alternative  E 

The  airstrips  are  vegetated.  The  vegetative  cover  meets 
or  exceeds  what  is  expected  for  the  sites.  This  vegetative 
cover  provides  protection  to  the  soils  from  wind  and 
water  forces. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  airstrips  are  vegetated.  The  vegetative  cover  meets 
or  exceeds  what  is  expected  for  the  sites.  This  vegetative 
cover  provides  protection  to  the  soils  from  wind  and 
water  forces.  If  vegetation  is  removed  during 
maintenance,  exposing  bare  soil,  soils  would  be 
susceptible  to  wind  erosion.  These  impacts  could  occur 
on  less  than  12  acres. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Soils 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  BLM’s  past,  present  and  future  objectives  are  to 
maintain  and/or  improve  soil  productivity  by  increasing 
vegetation  cover  and  reducing  erosion.  All  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  subject  to  an  onsite 
evaluation  to  develop  mitigation  to  reduce  erosion  and 
soil  compaction  and  improve  soil  stability  and  salinity 
control.  Soil  improvements  would  continue,  resulting  in 
an  overall  improvement  in  soil  productivity  and 
watershed  health  within  the  planning  area. 

Surface-disturbing  activities  could  contribute 
cumulatively  to  increased  soil  compaction,  surface 
runoff  and  a subsequent  increase  in  soil  erosion  and 
sedimentation.  These  activities  could  also  decrease  soil 
productivity  throughout  the  planning  area;  however, 
surface-disturbing  activities  would  require  mitigation  as 
described  above.  Direct  and  indirect  activities  that  favor 
wildlife  habitat,  provide  for  prescribed  fire,  maintain  or 
increase  PFC  in  the  uplands  and  riparian  areas/wetlands, 
mitigate  natural  gas  development,  and  road  maintenance 
would  protect  soil  resources  and  offset  impacts. 
Guidance  from  BMPs,  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
and  design  standards  would  be  followed  to  minimize  and 
mitigate  soil  impacts. 

Within  the  next  15  to  20  years,  an  additional  56  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in  or  within  1/2  mile  of 
the  Monument.  This  would  result  in  106  acres  of  soil 
disturbances.  Interim  reclamation  would  reduce  this 
figure  to  33  acres.  Cumulatively,  less  than  1%  of  soils 
would  be  impacted  from  surface  disturbance  associated 
with  natural  gas  development  in  the  planning  area. 


Alternative  B 

The  BLM’s  past,  present  and  future  objectives  are  to 
maintain  and/or  improve  soil  productivity  by  increasing 
vegetation  cover  and  reducing  erosion.  All  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  subject  to  an  onsite 
evaluation  to  develop  mitigation  to  reduce  erosion  and 
soil  compaction,  and  improve  soil  stability  and  salinity 
control.  Soil  improvements  would  continue,  resulting  in 
an  overall  improvement  in  soil  productivity  and 
watershed  health  within  the  planning  area. 

Surface-disturbing  activities  could  contribute 
cumulatively  to  increase  soil  compaction,  surface  runoff, 
and  a subsequent  increase  in  soil  erosion  and 
sedimentation  and  decreased  soil  productivity  throughout 
the  planning  area;  however,  surface-disturbing  activities 
would  require  mitigation  as  described  above.  Direct  and 
indirect  activities  that  favor  wildlife  habitat,  provide  for 
prescribed  fire,  maintain  or  increase  PFC  in  the  uplands 
and  riparian  areas/wetlands,  mitigate  natural  gas 
development,  and  reroute  or  mitigate  roads  with  severe 
erosion  problems  would  protect  soil  resources  and  offset 
impacts.  Guidance  from  BMPs,  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  design  standards  would  be 
followed  to  minimize  and  mitigate  soil  impacts. 

Within  the  next  15  to  20  years,  an  additional  67  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in  or  within  1/2  mile  of 
the  Monument.  This  would  result  in  142  acres  of  soil 
disturbances.  Interim  reclamation  would  reduce  this 
figure  to  39  acres.  Cumulatively,  less  than  1%  of  soils 
would  be  impacted  from  surface  disturbance  associated 
with  natural  gas  development  in  the  planning  area. 

Alternative  C 

The  BLM’s  past,  present  and  future  objectives  are  to 
maintain  and/or  improve  soil  productivity  by  increasing 
vegetation  cover  and  reducing  erosion.  All  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  subject  to  an  onsite 
evaluation  to  develop  mitigation  to  reduce  erosion  and 
soil  compaction  and  improve  soil  stability  and  salinity 
control.  Soil  improvements  would  continue,  resulting  in 
an  overall  improvement  in  soil  productivity  and 
watershed  health  within  the  planning  area. 

Surface-disturbing  activities  could  contribute 
cumulatively  to  increase  soil  compaction,  surface  runoff 
and  a subsequent  increase  in  soil  erosion  and 
sedimentation.  These  activities  could  also  decrease  soil 
productivity  throughout  the  planning  area;  however, 
surface-disturbing  activities  would  require  mitigation  as 
described  above.  Direct  and  indirect  activities  that  favor 
wildlife  habitat,  provide  for  prescribed  fire,  maintain  or 
increase  PFC  in  the  uplands  and  riparian  areas/wetlands, 
mitigate  natural  gas  development,  and  reroute  or  mitigate 
roads  with  severe  erosion  problems  would  protect  soil 
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resources  and  offset  impacts.  Guidance  from  BMPs, 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  design  standards 
would  be  followed  to  minimize  and  mitigate  soil 
impacts. 

Within  the  next  15  to  20  years,  an  additional  49  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in  or  within  1/2  mile  of 
the  Monument.  This  would  result  in  92  acres  of  soil 
disturbances.  Interim  reclamation  would  reduce  this 
figure  to  31  acres.  Cumulatively,  less  than  1%  of  soils 
would  be  impacted  from  surface  disturbance  associated 
with  natural  gas  development  in  the  planning  area. 

Alternative  D 

The  BLM’s  past,  present  and  future  objectives  are  to 
maintain  and/or  improve  soil  productivity  by  increasing 
vegetation  cover  and  reducing  erosion.  All  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  subject  to  an  onsite 
evaluation  to  develop  mitigation  to  reduce  erosion  and 
soil  compaction  and  improve  soil  stability  and  salinity 
control.  Soil  improvements  would  continue,  resulting  in 
an  overall  improvement  in  soil  productivity  and 
watershed  health  within  the  planning  area. 

Surface-disturbing  activities,  as  described  in  this 
alternative  and  in  the  Impacts  to  Soils  Common  to  All 
Alternatives  section,  could  contribute  cumulatively  to 
increase  soil  compaction,  surface  runoff,  and  a 
subsequent  increase  in  soil  erosion  and  sedimentation. 
These  activities  also  decrease  soil  productivity 

throughout  the  planning  area;  however,  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  require  mitigation  as 
described  above.  Direct  and  indirect  activities  that  favor 
wildlife  habitat,  provide  for  prescribed  fire,  maintain  or 
increase  PFC  in  the  uplands  and  riparian  areas/wetlands, 
mitigate  natural  gas  development,  and  close  most  roads 
that  do  not  serve  a specific  purpose  would  protect  soil 
resources  and  offset  impacts.  Guidance  from  BMPs, 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  design  standards 
would  be  followed  to  minimize  and  mitigate  soil 
impacts. 

Within  the  next  15  to  20  years,  an  additional  33  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in  or  within  1/2  mile  of 
the  Monument.  This  would  result  in  50  acres  of  soil 
disturbances.  Interim  reclamation  would  reduce  this  to 
25  acres.  Cumulatively,  less  than  1%  of  soils  would  be 
impacted  from  surface  disturbance  associated  with 
natural  gas  development  in  the  planning  area. 

Alternative  E 

The  BLM’s  past,  present  and  future  objectives  are  to 
maintain  and/or  improve  soil  productivity  by  increasing 
vegetation  cover  and  reducing  erosion.  All  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  subject  to  an  onsite 
evaluation  to  develop  mitigation  to  reduce  erosion  and 
soil  compaction  and  improve  soil  stability  and  salinity 


control.  This  has  resulted  in  an  overall  improvement  in 
soil  productivity  and  watershed  health  within  the 
planning  area.  The  soil  improvements  would  continue. 

Overall,  this  alternative  would  allow  the  fewest  soil 
impacts  because  it  is  the  most  restrictive  on  surface- 
disturbing  activities  which  could  contribute  cumulatively 
to  increased  soil  compaction,  surface  runoff,  and  a 
subsequent  increase  in  soil  erosion  and  sedimentation. 
These  activities  could  also  decrease  soil  productivity 
throughout  the  planning  area;  however,  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  require  mitigation  as 
described  above.  Direct  and  indirect  activities  that  favor 
wildlife  habitat,  provide  for  prescribed  fire,  maintain  or 
increase  PFC  in  the  uplands  and  riparian  areas/wetlands, 
mitigate  natural  gas  development,  and  close  most  roads 
would  protect  soil  resources  and  offset  impacts. 
Guidance  from  BMPs,  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
and  design  standards  would  be  followed  to  minimize  and 
mitigate  soil  impacts. 

Within  the  next  15  to  20  years,  an  additional  18  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in  or  within  1/2  mile  of 
the  Monument.  This  would  result  in  33  acres  of  soil 
disturbances.  Interim  reclamation  would  reduce  this 
figure  to  24  acres.  Cumulatively,  less  than  1%  of  soils 
would  be  impacted  from  surface  disturbance  associated 
with  natural  gas  development  in  the  planning  area. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  BLM’s  past,  present  and  future  objectives  are  to 
maintain  and/or  improve  soil  productivity  by  increasing 
vegetation  cover  and  reducing  erosion.  All  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  subject  to  an  onsite 
evaluation  to  develop  mitigation  to  reduce  erosion  and 
soil  compaction  and  improve  soil  stability  and  salinity 
control.  Soil  improvements  would  continue,  resulting  in 
an  overall  improvement  in  soil  productivity  and 
watershed  health  within  the  planning  area. 

Surface-disturbing  activities,  as  described  in  this 
alternative  and  in  the  Impacts  to  Soils  Common  to  All 
Alternatives  section,  could  contribute  cumulatively  to 
increase  soil  compaction,  surface  runoff,  and  a 
subsequent  increase  in  soil  erosion  and  sedimentation. 
These  activities  could  also  decrease  soil  productivity 
throughout  the  planning  area;  however,  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  require  mitigation  as 
described  above.  Direct  and  indirect  activities  that  favor 
wildlife  habitat,  provide  for  prescribed  fire,  maintain  or 
increase  PFC  in  the  uplands  and  riparian  areas/wetlands, 
mitigate  natural  gas  development,  and  re-route  or 
mitigate  roads  with  severe  erosion  problems  would 
protect  soil  resources  and  offset  impacts.  Guidance  from 
BMPs,  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  design 
standards  would  be  followed  to  minimize  and  mitigate 
soil  impacts. 
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Within  the  next  15  to  20  years,  an  additional  55  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in  or  within  1/2  mile  of 
the  Monument.  This  would  result  in  108  acres  of  soil 
disturbances.  Interim  reclamation  would  reduce  this 
figure  to  34  acres.  Cumulatively,  less  than  1%  of  soils 
would  be  impacted  from  surface  disturbance  associated 
with  natural  gas  development  in  the  planning  area. 

Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Native  Plants 
Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Management  actions  to  accommodate  wildlife  call  for 
maintaining  the  diversity  of  vegetation  in  species 
composition,  cover  and  structure.  These  benefits  to 
vegetation  would  be  subtle  and  infrequent. 

Actions  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vegetation 
for  upland  birds  encourage  diversity  in  the  composition 
and  structure  of  vegetation  communities.  Vegetation 
treatments  would  be  small-scale  and  emphasize  creating 
diversity.  Land  treatments  and  controlled  bums  would 
change  composition  and  structure  of  vegetation 
communities  on  the  treatment  area,  but  would  not 
jeopardize  overall  vegetation  and  may  lead  to  more 
productive  vegetation  in  the  short  term.  This  occurs  by 
removing  old,  mature  and  stagnated  plants,  removing 
plants  that  are  shading  out  other  plants,  altering  the 
balance  of  nutrients  in  the  area  and  freeing  up  some 
nutrients,  and  providing  sites  for  plants  to  grow  earlier  in 
the  spring  with  less  competition  for  moisture.  It  is  also 
possible  that  vegetation  treatments  may  result  in  a shift 
in  use  areas  by  livestock  and  wildlife  which  would 
reduce  vegetation  use  in  other  areas. 

Actions  to  protect  shorelines  at  specific  reservoirs  would 
enhance  vegetation  community  development  around  the 
reservoir,  by  allowing  plants  to  become  established  and 
go  through  a complete  life  cycle  in  the  season.  The  area 
impacted  would  vary  depending  on  the  number  and  size 
of  the  reservoirs.  This  action  would  provide  some 
islands  of  vegetation  but  would  not  occur  often,  and 
overall  would  have  little  to  no  effect  on  vegetation  on  the 
scale  of  the  Monument. 

Soils 

Actions  that  maintain  healthy  soil  conditions  create  good 
vegetation  cover  and  diversity.  Surface-disturbance 
activities  could  destroy  vegetation  and  leave  bare  ground 
where  invasive  species  would  establish  in  the  short  term. 
Since  mitigation  for  disturbances  requires  reclamation 
and  establishment  of  suitable  species,  the  long-term 
impacts  on  vegetation  would  be  inconsequential. 


Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

With  appropriate  allocations  (as  established  previously  in 
watersheds  or  activity  plans),  vegetation  to  protect  soil 
and  plant  health,  vegetation  composition,  diversity, 
structure  and  productivity  would  be  maintained.  In 
addition,  meeting  the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
would  maintain  healthy  vegetation  communities. 

Water 

Improving  vegetation  cover  to  reduce  runoff  and 
sedimentation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  healthy  vegetation 
communities.  This  benefit  would  be  subtle,  but 
widespread  over  the  entire  Monument. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Pursuing  vegetation  treatments  (mechanical,  chemical  or 
burning)  to  meet  management  objectives  would  change 
vegetation  composition,  diversity,  structure  and/or 
productivity.  Any  vegetation  treatment  would  receive 
further  environmental  analysis  before  implementation. 

Recreation 

Recreation  activities  have  the  potential  to  impact 
vegetation  in  localized  areas  where  vehicles  are  parked, 
campsites  are  established,  or  recreational  use  livestock 
are  being  held.  These  impacts  could  be  short-term 
trampling  of  vegetation,  which  could  recover  in  a 
relatively  short  period.  Extended  use  of  campsites, 
campfires  and  sites  where  recreational  use  livestock  are 
tied  or  fed  can  lead  to  trampling  of  vegetation,  surface 
disturbance,  soil  compaction  and  the  introduction  of 
invasive  species.  This  impact  would  be  localized  and 
would  not  likely  change  vegetation  communities. 
However,  along  the  UMNWSR  where  available 
campsites  are  limited,  the  impact  to  the  vegetation 
community  could  cause  deterioration.  These  impacts 
would  be  mitigated  by  making  alternative  campsites 
available  and  educating  the  public  in  minimal  impact 
camping  techniques. 

Fire  Management 

Any  fire  would  have  some  impact  on  vegetation.  The 
actual  impact  is  highly  variable  and  could  be  positive, 
benign,  or  negative  depending  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  fire.  Fire-related  impacts  include  a change  in 
vegetation  composition,  diversity,  structure,  cover  and 
productivity.  Hot  season  fires  that  have  lots  of  fuel  and 
burn  slow  and  hot  are  likely  to  cause  substantial  changes 
in  the  vegetation  community.  Cool  season  fires  that  burn 
quickly  and  relatively  cool  in  a mosaic  pattern  may 
increase  diversity  and  change  composition  and  structure 
of  vegetation. 
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Short-term  impacts  are  often  quite  different  than  long- 
term impacts. 

On  occasion,  suppression  activities  such  as  using  heavy 
equipment  to  construct  bare-ground  fire  breaks  result  in 
disturbance  beyond  those  the  fire  would  create.  This 
impact  can  be  mitigated  by  post-fire  reclamation  actions. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Native  Plants  from 
Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Greater-Sage-Grouse 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  impacts  of  current  management  actions  on 
vegetation  have  been  previously  analyzed  in  watershed 
or  activity  plan  environmental  assessments. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  and  E 

Offsite  water  and  adjusted  grazing  strategies  would 
provide  more  rest  and  recovery  for  plants  and  improve 
grass  and  forb  components  of  the  vegetation.  Protecting 
wet  meadows  would  lead  to  better  ground  cover  and  a 
higher  degree  of  diversity  on  specific  sites. 

Prescription  bums  could  have  varying  effects  on 
vegetation  structure,  diversity  and  productivity 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  burn.  There  could 
also  be  a substantial  difference  in  effect  on  a short-term 
versus  long-term  basis.  In  general,  burns  would  reduce 
the  cover  provided  by  sagebrush  species  (on  occasions  to 
nearly  0%  canopy  cover)  and  set  back  successional 
levels  and  structure  of  vegetation.  Bums  would  often 
lead  to  more  homogeneous  communities  (reduced 
mosaic)  in  the  short  term,  but  in  the  long  term  can 
increase  sharper  community  edges  and  a higher  degree  of 
mosaic  than  before  the  burn.  Productivity  in  the  grass 
and  forb  component  of  the  plant  community  could 
increase  for  a year  or  two  following  the  burn,  but  beyond 
10  years  the  productivity  often  comes  back  to  pre-bum 
levels  if  the  same  vegetation  community  redevelops. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Actions  taken  in  the  interest  of  sage-grouse  would  be 
favorable  to  vegetation  because  the  emphasis  would  be 
on  maintaining  diversity  in  species  composition, 
structure  and  cover.  The  actual  areas  that  would  be 
impacted  by  this  action  would  be  relatively  small  and 
therefore  would  not  represent  a substantial  change  in 
vegetation.  Reclamation  of  disturbed  areas  and 
restoration  of  sagebrush  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
healthy  vegetation  communities. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  - Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Numerous  small  black-tailed  prairie  dog  towns  could 
reduce  vegetative  structure  to  a single  layer  and  diversity 
to  a few  low-growing  species,  often  at  low  successional 
levels  on  the  town  site.  They  also  could  reduce  available 
forage  for  other  birds  and  mammals  (including 
livestock).  Black-tailed  prairie  dog  towns  may  also 
become  focal  points  for  establishing  invasive  species. 
These  effects  could  result  in  not  meeting  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  (specifically  Standard  #1  - Upland 
Health).  Prairie  dog  towns  would  generally  establish  and 
expand  on  relatively  flat  or  rolling  landscapes  that  are 
either  grasslands  or  shrub  lands.  They  would  not 
become  established  on  steep  slopes  or  under  tree/forest 
areas.  It  is  problematic  to  predict  or  quantify  the  acreage 
of  vegetation  that  might  be  impacted,  since  the  causes 
are  complicated  by  many  factors.  Prairie  dog  towns 
would  not  alter  large  acreages  of  vegetation  in  the 
Monument;  however,  there  may  be  localized 
circumstances  where  prairie  dog  towns  could  overwhelm 
an  area  that  is  confined  by  topography  (a  river  bottom 
terrace,  narrow  ridge,  etc.)  and  lead  to  deterioration  in 
rangeland  health. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Black-tailed  prairie  dog  towns  would  be  controlled  if  the 
towns  would  impact  other  resources  or  cause  an 
allotment  to  not  meet  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 
These  would  only  be  localized  effects  and  would  be 
inconsequential  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument. 

Alternative  E 

No  measures  would  be  implemented  to  control  prairie 
dogs  or  expansion  of  their  towns.  Like  Alternative  A, 
this  could  have  the  impact  of  reducing  vegetation 
composition,  structure  and  productivity  in  the  localized 
area.  Prairie  dog  towns  could  potentially  expand  onto 
private  land  where  control  measures  would  likely  not  be 
effective  since  prairie  dogs  would  continually  reoccupy 
the  private  land  from  the  BLM  land  where  they  are  not 
being  controlled.  There  could  be  a reduction  in  the 
productivity  of  the  vegetation  since  forage  would  be 
consumed  by  the  prairie  dogs  and  not  be  available  for 
watershed  protection,  livestock  or  wildlife.  There  could 
be  some  secondary  influence  (higher  use  levels)  on 
vegetation  away  from  prairie  dog  towns  if  livestock  and 
other  wildlife  have  to  find  substitute  forage. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Actions  to  prevent  prairie  dog  towns  from  adversely 
impacting  other  resources  or  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health  should  mitigate  the  potential  for  prairie  dog  towns 
to  become  a substantial  impact  and  would  be  limited  to 
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simplification  of  vegetation  community  and  a shift  to 
earlier  successional  stages  on  prairie  dog  towns. 

Vegetation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Current  conditions  would  remain  unchanged. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Conversion  of  non-native  vegetation  communities  to 
native  communities  would  increase  the  diversity  of  plant 
species  and  restore  a more  natural  vegetation  character  to 
the  landscape.  Depending  on  the  method  and 
implementation,  species  richness  could  increase  several 
fold  from  pre-treatment  monocultures.  Productivity  may 
increase  slightly  (likely  less  than  50%)  because  a variety 
of  species  have  different  growth  requirements  and  the 
vegetation  community  can  take  advantage  of  variations 
in  weather.  Overall,  this  conversion  could  occur  on  less 
than  2,000  acres  (including  seeded  pastures  and  previous 
reclamation  projects  that  used  non-natives).  On  the  scale 
of  the  Monument  this  change  in  vegetation  would  not  be 
measurable;  however,  on  specific  sites  the  change  could 
be  notable. 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  provide  the 
opportunity  to  adjust  use  from  other  areas  in  the 
Monument  and  allow  for  grazing  rest  and  recovery  in 
other  areas.  This  has  the  potential  to  provide  flexibility 
in  management  of  livestock  grazing  and  improve  the 
overall  health  and  productivity  of  vegetation  in  the 
Monument. 

Reclamation  to  native  plant  species  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  bare  ground  and  improve  the  diversity  of 
vegetation.  Allowing  natural  reclamation  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  vegetation  on  small  scales  where  invasive 
species  are  not  an  issue.  Reclamation  would  be  required 
for  gas  well  activity  (less  than  300  acres);  road 
construction  activity  (less  than  500  acres);  and  non- 
functional water  development  (less  than  500  acres). 

Alternative  D 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  B and  C, 
except  for  the  amount  of  land  (about  2,000  acres) 
restored  to  native  vegetation.  The  increase  in  acreage 
where  natives  would  be  re-established  would  not  be 
significant  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument. 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  provide  the 
opportunity  to  adjust  use  from  other  areas  in  the 
Monument  and  allow  for  grazing  rest  and  recovery  in 
other  areas.  This  would  provide  flexibility  in 
management  of  livestock  grazing  while  improving  the 
health  and  productivity  of  vegetation  in  the  Monument. 


Reclaiming  native  plants  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
bare  ground  and  improve  the  vegetation  diversity. 
Allowing  natural  reclamation  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
vegetation  on  small  scales  where  invasive  species  are  not 
an  issue.  Reclamation  would  be  required  for  gas  well 
activity  (less  than  300  acres);  road  construction  activity 
(less  than  500  acres);  and  non-functional  water 
development  (less  than  500  acres). 

Alternative  E 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  B and  C, 
except  for  the  difference  in  the  acreage  (about  2,000 
acres)  that  would  be  restored  to  native  vegetation.  The 
increase  in  acreage  where  native  plants  would  be  re- 
established would  not  be  significant  on  the  scale  of  the 
Monument. 

Foregoing  the  opportunity  for  resource  reserve 
allotments  would  not  have  a direct  effect  on  vegetation; 
however,  it  would  forego  the  benefits  of  having  the 
flexibility  in  management  or  an  opportunity  to  improve 
vegetation  on  other  BLM  lands. 

Reclaiming  native  plants  would  reduce  bare  ground  and 
improve  the  diversity  of  vegetation  and  the  resistance  to 
invasive  species.  Allowing  natural  reclamation  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  vegetation  on  small  scales  where 
invasive  species  are  not  an  issue.  Reclamation  would  be 
required  for  gas  well  activity  (less  than  300  acres);  road 
construction  activity  (less  than  500  acres);  and  non- 
functional water  development  (less  than  500  acres). 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Emphasizing  native  perennial  vegetation  in  riparian  and 
upland  areas  would  move  vegetation  communities 
toward  meeting  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 
Limiting  the  use  of  non-native  plants  to  special 
circumstances  would  not  substantially  detract  from 
native  vegetation  communities  and  may  protect  native 
plants  and/or  facilitate  recovery  of  native  vegetation  in 
other  areas. 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  create  a favorable 
impact  on  vegetation  by  providing  opportunities  to 
relieve  grazing  pressure  on  other  areas  where  conditions 
might  not  be  favorable  for  vegetation,  such  as  recovering 
from  wildland  fires  or  prescribed  burning,  recovery  from 
reclamation  efforts,  revision  of  a grazing  strategy,  or 
drought  circumstances.  Benefits  include  management 
flexibility  in  grazing  treatments  and  providing  grazing 
rest  and/or  opportunities  to  change  seasons  of  grazing. 

Reclamation  of  non-functional  water  developments  with 
native  vegetation  will  improve  the  vegetative 
community.  If  natural  reclamation  is  occurring,  creating 
a new  disturbance  with  the  intention  of  improving 
vegetation  may  actually  be  counterproductive  to 
vegetation  in  the  short  term  in  that  established  plants 
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could  be  destroyed,  and  more  bare  ground  could  be 
vulnerable  to  erosion  and  invasion  of  less  desirable 
plants  and  it  would  take  longer  to  recover.  This  concern 
could  be  mitigated  in  case-by-case  circumstances. 

Range  Improvements 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  impacts  beyond  those  analyzed  in  the 
watershed/activity  plans  listed  in  Chapter  3. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  and  E 

Depending  on  the  specific  goal  of  a water  development 
project,  impacts  of  the  improvement  could  vary.  If 
health  of  the  land  is  a goal,  the  project  could  be 
combined  with  another  action  (such  as  refining  a grazing 
strategy  to  adjust  the  grazing  pattern,  season  or  duration 
of  use)  and  the  combination  of  these  actions  would 
influence  vegetation.  The  benefits  would  be  allowing 
rest  and  recovery  of  plants  or  reduction  of  use  levels  in 
some  areas.  However,  if  a water  development  provides 
livestock  water  and  no  refined  grazing  strategy  is 
implemented,  it  is  likely  that  vegetation  could  be 
overused  in  the  area  of  the  new  development  because 
plants  could  be  grazed  too  frequently  and  heavily  and 
vigor  could  be  suppressed.  Fences  would  conform  to  a 
specification  that  would  effectively  control  livestock 
while  minimizing  the  risk  to  wildlife  and  scenic 
character.  An  inadequate  fence  that  would  not  control 
livestock  does  not  contribute  to  maintaining  vegetation 
health  because  livestock  would  be  grazing  in  areas 
intended  for  rest  or  regrowth. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Fences  installed  or  adjusted  as  part  of  management 
strategies  to  improve  vegetation  and  rangeland  health 
would  improve  livestock  management  and  reduce 
grazing  impacts,  which  would  provide  for  rest/recovery 
of  plants  and  controlled  use  levels.  Some  surface 
disturbance  and  impact  to  vegetation  could  occur  during 
construction  activities.  However,  these  would  be  short- 
term impacts  and  could  be  mitigated  with  seasonal 
limitations  and  minimal-disturbance  construction 
methods  and  equipment. 

Fences  installed  solely  for  administrative  purposes  that 
do  not  consider  topography  have  the  potential  of  creating 
unnatural  circumstances  where  livestock  and/or  wildlife 
could  concentrate  and  abuse  vegetation  while  leaving 
other  areas  unused. 

Water  developments  that  emphasize  meeting  Standards 
for  Rangeland  Health  and  other  management  objectives 
would  improve  vegetation  composition,  structure  and 
productivity.  However,  if  water  is  developed  solely  for 
livestock  without  concurrent  management  adjustments  to 
control  use  in  the  area  of  the  development,  there  would 


be  some  potential  for  abuse  of  vegetation  and/or  shifting 
of  use  by  livestock  and  wildlife  to  other  areas. 

Forest  Products 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 

and  D 

Some  removal  of  forest  products  could  occur  either  by 
personal  use  or  commercial  activities.  Impacts  on 
vegetation  would  vary  depending  on  the  product 
removed  and  the  amount  of  surface  disturbance  involved. 
Christmas  tree  cutting  and  incidental  fire  wood  cutting 
would  have  notably  different  impacts  to  the  vegetation 
than  would  the  harvest  of  growing  trees  for  lumber. 
Since  wood  product  resources  are  limited  in  the 
Monument,  there  is  no  expectation  of  frequent  or  large- 
scale  wood  product  harvesting  activity.  Mitigating 
measures  that  specify  where,  how  much  and  by  what 
means  wood  products  are  removed  would  minimize 
impacts  and,  in  some  instances,  could  be  implemented  to 
improve  vegetation  health. 

Alternative  E 

Not  allowing  wood  product  harvesting  could  lead  to 
some  fuel  buildup  in  localized  areas  and  a risk  of  more 
damaging  wildland  fires.  Wildland  fires  could  be  hotter 
and  more  complete,  which  could  change  the  vegetation 
community  to  earlier  succession  plant  species.  This 
impact  would  generally  be  in  dispersed  or  disconnected 
pockets  of  trees  which  occur  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Monument.  Overall,  not  allowing  wood  cutting  in  itself 
would  not  have  a substantial  impact  on  vegetation. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Some  removal  of  forest  products  could  occur  either  by 
personal  use  or  commercial  activities.  Impacts  on 
vegetation  would  vary  depending  on  the  product 
removed  and  the  amount  of  surface  disturbance  involved. 
Christmas  tree  cutting  and  incidental  fire  wood  cutting 
would  have  notably  different  impacts  to  the  vegetation 
than  the  harvest  of  trees  for  lumber.  Since  wood  product 
resources  are  limited  in  the  Monument,  there  is  no 
expectation  of  frequent  or  large-scale  wood  product 
harvesting  activity.  Mitigating  measures  that  specify 
where,  how  much  and  by  what  means  wood  products  are 
removed  would  minimize  impacts  and,  in  some 
instances,  could  be  implemented  to  improve  vegetation 
health. 

Fire  Management 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Wildland  fires  would  be  appropriately  suppressed 
considering  the  natural  role  of  fire.  This  policy  could 
create  a wide  range  of  impacts  on  vegetation,  depending 
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on  the  circumstances  of  the  fire.  If  a wildland  fire  bums 
hot,  it  could  result  in  nearly  a complete  loss  of  vegetation 
for  the  current  year  and  redevelopment  of  new 
communities  in  successive  years  at  different  successional 
levels.  This  circumstance  could  also  establish  invasive 
species.  However,  if  wildland  fires  burn  in  patchy  or 
mosaic  patterns,  they  would  create  localized  impacts  on 
vegetation  structure  and  composition  on  the  site,  but 
would  not  impact  overall  vegetation  composition  or 
productivity  on  a watershed  or  landscape  scale.  Using 
heavy  equipment  to  scrape  out  fire  lines  could  destroy 
vegetation;  however,  mitigation  measures  to  reclaim  the 
disturbed  area  should  allow  for  recovery  of  the 
vegetation  in  the  long  term. 

Prescribed  fires  based  on  public  safety  and  resources 
would  reduce  woody  and  fine  fuels  (both  living  and 
dead)  and  could  cause  a shift  in  the  structure, 
composition  and  age  class  of  vegetation,  but  is  not  likely 
to  alter  the  health  of  vegetation  communities  as  long  as 
the  burns  are  conducted  in  a manner  that  avoids  weed 
invasions.  The  impacts  of  prescribed  fires  would  be 
analyzed  in  site-specific  environmental  reviews  and  bum 
plans  for  each  project. 

Alternative  B 

Wildland  fires  would  be  suppressed  aggressively  using 
all  available  methods.  If  not  pmdently  applied,  this 
policy  could  jeopardize  vegetation  by  using  heavy 
equipment  in  suppression  activities.  Damage  to 
vegetation  from  heavy  equipment  could  cause  long-term 
impacts  to  plants  and  soil  and  would  require  reclamation 
activities  to  recover  original  vegetation  cover.  Because 
prescribed  fires  are  only  proposed  for  WSAs,  there  is 
some  potential  that  wildland  fires  could  be  more 
damaging  to  vegetation  in  the  short  and  mid-term  (0-10 
years). 

Prescribed  fires  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  North  Monument  and  South  Monument 
FMUs.  Burning  could  be  pursued  in  WSAs  for  the 
purpose  of  public  safety  and  resources.  An  impact  of  not 
allowing  prescribed  fire  could  be  the  buildup  of 
hazardous  fuels  which  could  lead  to  higher  risk  of  more 
serious  wildland  fires.  Such  wildland  fires  could 
simplify  vegetation  structure,  composition  and 
production.  In  addition,  since  the  suppression  strategy 
toward  wildland  fires  in  this  alternative  would  allow  all 
available  means  of  suppression,  there  would  be  a risk  of 
damage  to  vegetation  from  suppression  activities. 

Aggressive  suppression  with  minimal  prescription 
burning  could  lead  to  larger,  more  damaging  wildland 
fires  as  well  as  suppression  activities  that  could  impact 
vegetation  structure,  composition  and  productivity. 
Impacts  would  be  highly  variable  depending  on 
circumstances  and  reclamation  activities  that  would 
follow. 


Alternative  C 

Wildland  fires  would  be  suppressed  aggressively  using 
all  available  methods  with  the  exception  that  within 
WSAs,  appropriate  suppression  response  would  consider 
the  natural  role  of  fire.  This  alternative  would  create  the 
same  impacts  as  Alternative  B in  the  three  FMUs,  and 
for  WSAs  the  impact  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative 
A. 

Prescription  burning  would  be  allowed  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  FMU.  In  the  other  FMUs,  burning  would 
be  pursued  only  for  the  purpose  of  public  safety  and 
resources.  The  impacts  from  prescribed  fires  would  be 
the  same  as  Alternative  A. 

Alternative  D 

Wildland  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  FMU  would  be 
suppressed  aggressively  using  all  available  methods  and 
in  all  other  FMUs  would  be  suppressed  in  consideration 
of  the  natural  role  of  fire.  In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  FMU, 
the  impacts  would  the  same  as  for  Alternative  B.  For  all 
other  FMUs,  the  impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  A. 

Prescription  burning  would  be  pursued  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety/resources  and  in  consideration  of  the 
natural  role  of  fire.  Prescribed  fire  would  alter  serai 
stages  of  some  vegetation  communities,  including 
structure  and  composition  on  a site  basis,  but  probably 
not  on  a watershed  or  landscape  scale.  The  desired 
reduction  of  hazardous  fuels  may  reduce  the  risk  of  large 
serious  fires  that  could  substantially  alter  and  simplify 
the  vegetation  structure,  composition  and  productivity. 

This  alternative  would  allow  management  strategies  that 
should  mitigate  impacts  of  fire  and  suppression  activity 
and  minimize  direct  and  indirect  impacts  to  vegetation. 

Alternative  E 

Wildland  fire  would  be  suppressed  in  consideration  of 
the  natural  role  of  fire  and  in  some  identified  areas  would 
be  allowed  to  burn  within  certain  parameters.  This 
policy  could  contribute  to  notable  shifts  in  vegetation 
structure,  composition  and  productivity  on  a site  basis, 
but  the  impact  would  probably  not  be  apparent  on  the 
scale  of  the  watershed  or  landscape. 

Prescription  burning  would  be  pursued  for  public  safety 
and  resource  purposes  and  in  consideration  of  the  natural 
role  of  fire.  The  impacts  to  vegetation  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  D. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Fire  could  create  a wide  range  of  impacts  on  vegetation, 
depending  on  the  circumstance  of  the  fire.  If  a wildland 
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fire  bums  hot,  it  could  contribute  to  the  nearly  complete 
loss  of  vegetation  for  the  current  year  and  redevelopment 
of  new  communities  in  successive  years  at  different 
successional  levels.  This  circumstance  could  also 
contribute  to  establishing  invasive  species.  However,  if 
wildland  fires  burn  in  patchy  or  mosaic  patterns  they 
would  create  localized  impacts  on  vegetation  structure 
and  composition.  Such  a fire  could  simplify  the 
community  on  a site  basis,  but  probably  not  impact  the 
total  vegetation  composition  or  productivity  on  a 
watershed  or  landscape  scale. 

Suppression  activities  (including  off-road  travel  and 
construction  of  fire  breaks)  could  create  the  potential  for 
impacting  vegetation  and  soil  through  trampling, 
compacting  and  the  scraping  off  of  established  plants, 
creating  opportunities  for  establishment  of  invasive 
species.  These  adverse  impacts  would  be  mitigated  with 
reclamation  activities  following  the  fire. 

Prescribed  fires  would  be  pursued  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety/resources  and  in  consideration  of  the 
natural  role  of  fire.  Prescribed  fires  could  alter  serai 
stages  of  some  vegetation  communities,  including 
structure  and  composition  on  a site  basis,  but  probably 
not  on  a watershed  or  landscape  scale.  The  reduction  of 
hazardous  fuels  may  reduce  the  risk  of  large,  serious 
fires  that  could  substantially  alter  and  simplify  the 
vegetation  structure,  composition  and  productivity.  The 
impacts  of  prescribed  fires  would  be  analyzed  in  site- 
specific  environmental  reviews  and  bum  plans  for  each 
project. 

Rights-of-Way 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Limiting  the  disturbance  area  to  existing  corridors  would 
minimize  new  damage  to  vegetation.  As  with  any 
disturbance  activity,  there  would  be  some  risk  of 
invasive  species  establishment. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  differences  in  impacts  to  vegetation, 
provided  vegetation  management  tools  remain  available 
to  control  invasive/noxious  weeds  and  manage  fire  fuel. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Native  Plants  from 
Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Large  groups  would  create  the  potential  for  trampling 
vegetation  and  creating  short-term  vegetation  impacts  in 


the  localized  area.  If  large  group  use  occurs  frequently 
during  the  year  it  could  lead  to  changes  in  vegetation 
composition.  This  impact  can  be  mitigated  by  limiting 
frequency  and  duration  of  use  in  specific  areas. 

Expanding  groups  of  campers  would  create  the  potential 
for  jeopardizing  vegetation  in  localized  areas  around 
camps.  The  impact  would  be  a trampling  of  vegetation 
and  soil,  causing  a shift  in  vegetation  to  more  invasive 
species  that  can  survive  trampling  and  compacted  soils. 
The  total  area  being  jeopardized  would  be  small,  but  the 
area  damage  would  be  in  high  visibility  locations  and 
cumulatively  may  appear  as  if  substantial  areas  are  being 
damaged. 

Camping  Facilities  - Dispersed  camping  (Level  4) 
would  create  the  potential  for  leading  to  higher  use  areas 
and  could  lead  to  localized  vegetation  being  damaged  in 
popular  areas.  Trampling  vegetation  and  compacting 
soils  could  lead  to  the  decreased  health  of  plants  and 
their  replacement  by  less  desirable  vegetation.  On  a 
localized  level,  the  impact  would  be  small  (<1  acre)  and 
the  total  impact  area  at  current  use  levels  probably  would 
not  exceed  100  acres. 

Campfires  could  lead  to  the  localized  loss  of  vegetation 
and  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fires  where  campfires 
are  built  on  vegetation,  although  the  individual  campfire 
location  would  be  quite  small  (<1  sq.  yard). 

Alternative  B 

Large  groups  would  create  the  short-term  potential  for 
trampling  vegetation  in  the  localized  area,  but  probably 
would  not  create  long-term  impacts  if  the  activity  is 
infrequent,  of  short  duration  and  does  not  involve  surface 
disturbance. 

Providing  more  Level  1,  2 and  3 sites  would  jeopardize 
vegetation  at  those  localized  sites,  but  may  curtail 
damage  to  vegetation  at  alternative  use  areas. 

Camping  Facilities  - Providing  more  Level  1,  2 and  3 
sites  would  jeopardize  vegetation  at  those  localized  sites. 
It  could  also  mitigate  damage  to  vegetation  at  alternative 
use  areas,  assuming  use  is  adjusted  to  developed  areas. 

Campfires  could  lead  to  the  localized  loss  of  vegetation 
and  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fires  where  campfires 
are  built  on  vegetation,  although  the  individual  campfire 
location  would  be  quite  small  (<1  sq.  yard). 

Alternative  C 

Large  groups  would  create  the  short-term  potential  for 
trampling  out  vegetation  in  the  localized  area,  but  would 
not  create  long-term  impacts  if  the  activity  is  infrequent, 
of  short  duration  and  does  not  involve  surface 
disturbance. 
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Not  restricting  camping  on  islands  would  create  a 
potential  for  jeopardizing  vegetation  on  the  island,  in  that 
vegetation  may  be  trampled  hard  enough  and  repeatedly 
enough  it  may  not  mature  annually  or  successionally. 
Resistance  to  invasive  species  could  decline. 

Camping  Facilities  - The  impacts  would  be  similar  to 
those  in  Alternative  B plus  the  potential  of  jeopardizing 
vegetation  in  recreational  stock  handling  sites. 
Vegetation  trampling,  soil  compaction  and  the  potential 
for  introducing  non-native  plants  through  hay  and  feeds 
would  be  possible  at  these  sites.  However,  since 
recreational  stock  would  be  confined  to  the  site,  the  end 
result  may  be  less  than  if  stock  is  handled  at  dispersed 
areas  by  makeshift  means. 

Requiring  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  would 
curtail  damage  to  vegetation  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
wildland  fires. 

Alternatives  D and  E 

Large  groups  would  create  the  potential  for  trampling 
vegetation,  which  would  be  a short-term  impact  in  the 
localized  area.  It  is  not  likely  this  would  create  long- 
term impacts  if  the  activity  is  infrequent,  of  short 
duration  and  does  not  involve  surface  disturbance. 

Providing  more  Level  1,  2 and  3 sites  would  jeopardize 
vegetation  at  those  localized  sites,  but  may  curtail 
damage  to  vegetation  at  alternative  use  areas. 

Camping  Facilities  - With  fewer  Level  1 and  2 sites, 
overuse  in  Level  3 and  4 sites  could  jeopardize 
vegetation  and  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  in  those 
sites.  The  acreage  would  not  likely  be  extensive,  but 
would  be  concentrated  in  easily  accessible  areas. 

Requiring  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats  would 
curtail  damage  to  vegetation  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
wildland  fires. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Large  groups  would  create  the  potential  for  trampling 
vegetation,  which  would  be  a short-term  impact  in  the 
localized  area.  It  is  not  likely  this  would  create  long- 
term impacts  if  the  activity  is  infrequent,  of  short 
duration,  and  does  not  involve  surface  disturbance. 

Trampled  vegetation  and  soil  could  alter  vegetation 
cover,  composition  and  structure  in  campsites.  These 
circumstances  could  also  lead  to  establishing  invasive 
species.  Depending  on  the  amount  of  use  occurring  at 
campsites,  vegetation  recovery  from  year  to  year  may 
not  be  possible.  Fire  rings  at  campsites  would  scar  soils 
and  damage  vegetation  at  the  campfire  site  and  trampling 
would  occur  around  the  campfire.  These  impacts  would 


be  localized  and  though  notable  at  camp  sites,  on  the 
overall  scale  of  the  landscape,  would  be  minor. 

Mitigating  measures  that  determine  when  action  would 
be  taken  to  protect  the  site  integrity  should  protect 
vegetation. 

Camping  Facilities  - Level  1 and  2 sites  would  be 
developed  to  endure  heavy  recreational  use,  and 
maintaining  the  native  plant  community  may  not  be  a 
priority.  The  actual  acres  of  native  vegetation  lost  would 
be  small  (likely  <2  acres)  at  each  developed  area. 
Though  vegetation  would  be  lost,  these  areas  would 
sustain  use  that  might  otherwise  be  more  damaging  to 
vegetation  outside  of  the  developed  site. 

Campfires  could  lead  to  the  localized  loss  of  vegetation 
and  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fires  where  campfires 
are  built  on  vegetation,  although  the  individual  campfire 
location  would  be  quite  small  (<1  sq.  yard). 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Native  Plants  from 
Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Seismic  Operations  - Techniques  that  involve  surface 
use,  such  as  off-road  travel  and/or  blasting,  could 
trample,  consume  or  otherwise  damage  vegetation  for  the 
short  term,  but  long-term  impacts  would  not  be 
measurable. 

Drilling  Operations  - Well  sites  would  impact 
vegetation  during  installation  and  operation.  As  spacing 
requirements  are  reduced  (more  sites  per  section)  more 
acres  of  vegetation  are  impacted.  Drilling  operations  and 
roads  would  impact  vegetation  by  crushing  plants  and 
disturbing  the  surface.  These  would  be  short-term 
impacts,  but  could  become  long-term  if  reclamation 
measures  are  not  enforced  or  if  road  and  trail  use  is  not 
limited.  Gas  well  sites  and  service  activities  would 
impact  vegetation  for  the  life  of  the  well.  However,  this 
loss  of  vegetation  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument  would 
not  be  substantial,  other  than  being  a potential  source  for 
invasive  species  establishment  or  expansion.  Less  than 
40  acres  of  vegetation  would  be  impacted. 

Not  requiring  low  impact  drilling  could  lead  to  surface 
disturbance  and  short-term  disruption  of  vegetation 
communities.  However,  there  would  still  be  less  than  40 
acres  of  disturbance  with  conventional  operating 
procedures  in  the  Monument. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Surface  disturbance  during  installation  of  pipelines 
would  impact  vegetation  by  crushing  plants  and 
compacting  soil.  The  short-term  impacts  would  be 
evident;  however,  long-term  impacts  would  be 
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negligible.  This  impact  could  be  mitigated  with 
appropriate  reclamation  requirements. 

Alternative  B 

Seismic  Operations  - Techniques  that  involve  surface 
use,  such  as  off-road  travel  and/or  blasting,  could 
trample,  consume  or  otherwise  damage  vegetation  in  the 
short  term,  but  long-term  impacts  would  not  be 
measurable. 

Drilling  Operations  - Well  sites  would  impact 
vegetation  during  installation  and  operation.  As  spacing 
requirements  are  reduced  (more  sites  per  section)  more 
acres  of  vegetation  would  be  impacted.  Drilling 
operations  and  roads  would  impact  vegetation  by 
crushing  plants  and  disturbing  the  surface.  These  would 
be  short-term  impacts,  but  could  become  long-term  if 
reclamation  measures  are  not  enforced  or  if  road  and  trail 
use  is  not  limited.  Gas  well  sites  and  service  activities 
would  impact  vegetation  for  the  life  of  the  well,  but  this 
loss  of  vegetation  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument  would 
not  be  substantial,  other  than  being  a potential  source  for 
invasive  species  establishment  or  expansion.  Less  than 
40  acres  of  vegetation  would  be  impacted. 

Requiring  low  impact  drilling  methods  would  minimize 
impacts  to  vegetation.  Drilling  operations  impact 
vegetation,  but  minimizing  the  footprint  of  the  activity 
and  enforcing  reclamation  standards  would  make  the 
overall  impact  on  vegetation  inconsequential. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Surface  disturbance  during  installation  of  pipelines 
would  impact  vegetation  by  crushing  plants  and 
compacting  soil.  The  short-term  impacts  would  be 
evident;  however,  long-term  impacts  would  be 
negligible.  This  impact  could  be  mitigated  with 
appropriate  reclamation  requirements. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

Seismic  Operations  - No  impact  to  vegetation  would  be 
anticipated  since  activities  would  be  limited  to  existing 
roads  and  no  blasting  would  be  allowed. 

Drilling  Operations  - Well  sites  would  impact 
vegetation  during  installation  and  operation.  As  spacing 
requirements  are  reduced  (more  sites  per  section)  more 
acres  of  vegetation  would  be  impacted.  Drilling 
operations  and  roads  would  impact  vegetation  by 
crushing  plants  and  disturbing  the  surface.  These  would 
be  short-term  impacts,  but  could  become  long-term  if 
reclamation  measures  are  not  enforced  or  if  road  and  trail 
use  would  not  be  limited.  Gas  well  sites  and  service 
activities  would  impact  vegetation  for  the  life  of  the  well, 
but  this  loss  of  vegetation  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument 
would  not  be  substantial,  other  than  being  a potential 


source  for  invasive  species  establishment  or  expansion. 
Less  than  40  acres  of  vegetation  would  be  impacted. 

Requiring  low  impact  drilling  methods  would  minimize 
impacts  to  vegetation.  Drilling  operations  impact 
vegetation,  but  minimizing  the  footprint  of  the  activity 
and  enforcing  reclamation  standards  would  make  the 
overall  impact  on  vegetation  inconsequential. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Restricting  pipelines  to  areas  of  existing  disturbance 
(roads  and  existing  pipelines)  would  minimize  new 
impacts  to  vegetation.  This  impact  could  be  mitigated 
with  appropriate  reclamation  requirements. 

Alternative  E 

Surface  disturbance  would  not  be  allowed  on  any  of  the 
12  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  regardless  if  the  land 
is  inside  or  outside  the  Monument.  This  includes  the 
entire  leasehold  (12,782  acres).  APDs  on  these  leases 
would  not  be  processed.  The  decision  to  not  allow  APDs 
to  be  processed  would  have  no  effect  on  vegetation. 

Seismic  Operations  - No  impact  to  vegetation  would  be 
anticipated  since  activities  would  be  limited  to  existing 
roads  and  no  blasting  would  be  allowed. 

Drilling  Operations  - Reducing  the  number  of  wells 
approved  per  section  would  decrease  the  impact  on 
vegetation  at  well  sites  and  access  routes  to  well  sites. 
The  total  impacts  would  be  inconsequential  on  the  scale 
of  the  Monument. 

Requiring  low  impact  drilling  methods  would  minimize 
impacts  to  vegetation.  Drilling  operations  impact 
vegetation,  but  minimizing  the  footprint  of  the  activity 
and  enforcing  reclamation  standards  would  make  the 
overall  impact  on  vegetation  inconsequential. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Restricting  pipelines  to  areas  of  existing  disturbance 
(roads  and  existing  pipelines)  would  minimize  new 
impacts  to  vegetation.  This  impact  could  be  mitigated 
with  appropriate  reclamation  requirements. 

Alternative  ENL 

This  sub-alternative  considers  the  environmental  effects 
of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  Impacts  to 
vegetation  are  the  same  as  Alternative  E. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Seismic  Operations  - Techniques  that  involve  surface 
use,  such  as  off-road  travel  and/or  blasting,  could 
trample,  consume  or  otherwise  damage  vegetation  in  the 
short  term,  but  long-term  impacts  would  not  be 
measurable. 
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Drilling  Operations  - Drilling  operations  and  roads 
would  impact  vegetation  by  crushing  plants  and 
disturbing  the  surface.  These  would  be  short-term 
impacts,  but  could  become  long-term  if  reclamation 
measures  are  not  enforced  or  if  road  and  trail  use  is  not 
limited.  Gas  well  sites  and  service  activities  would 
impact  vegetation  for  the  life  of  the  well,  but  this  loss  of 
vegetation  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument  would  not  be 
substantial,  other  than  being  a potential  source  for 
invasive  species  establishment  or  expansion. 

Requiring  low  impact  drilling  methods  would  minimize 
impacts  to  vegetation.  Drilling  operations  impact 
vegetation,  but  minimizing  the  footprint  of  the  activity 
and  enforcing  reclamation  standards  would  make  the 
overall  impact  on  vegetation  inconsequential. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

Restricting  pipelines  to  areas  of  existing  disturbance 
(roads  and  existing  pipelines)  areas  would  minimize  new 
impacts  to  vegetation.  This  impact  could  be  mitigated 
with  appropriate  reclamation  requirements. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Native  Plants  from 
Access  and  Transportation 

Access 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Leaving  new  roads  open  to  public  use  would  increase  the 
loss  of  vegetation  on  the  road.  The  total  impact  area 
would  be  estimated  at  less  than  10  acres. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

Limiting  public  use  of  resource  roads  accessing  gas 
facilities  would  minimize  damage  to  vegetation. 

Alternative  E 

Not  allowing  public  use  of  new  resource  roads  to  gas 
facilities  would  minimize  damage  to  vegetation. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Limiting  public  use  of  resource  roads  accessing  gas 
facilities  would  minimize  damage  to  vegetation. 

BLM  Road  System 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  vegetation  in  the  wheel  tracks  of  roads  that  were  not 
specifically  constructed  but  are  tracks  worn  by  use 
(resource  roads)  would  be  damaged  by  trampling  or  soil 
compaction  to  the  point  that  plants  could  not  grow. 
Between  the  tracks,  vegetation  would  be  limited  in 


height  since  vehicle  undercarriages  would  break  off  the 
top  growth. 

Vegetation  would  be  removed  for  the  width  of 
constructed  roads  (collector  and  local).  In  some 
construction  circumstances,  vegetation  along  the  edge  of 
a road  could  be  more  productive  since  water  would  run 
off  the  road  and  be  available  for  plant  growth.  The 
degree  of  impact  varies  substantially,  depending  on 
frequency  of  use  and  conditions  under  which  the  roads 
would  be  used  and  maintained.  Use  during  wet  weather 
conditions  could  lead  to  rutting  and  tearing  plants  out. 
Also  during  wet  weather,  alternative  routes  next  to  the 
intended  road  could  develop,  further  jeopardizing 
vegetation. 

Vegetation  on  existing  resource  roads  is  not  currently 
developing  to  potential  where  vehicle  tracks  trample 
plants  and  compact  soils  (1  mile  of  road  14  feet  wide 
equals  1.7  acres).  Currently,  approximately  592  miles  of 
open  and  limited  use  roads  translates  into  about  1,000 
acres  of  vegetation  impacted  by  roads.  The  roads  that 
would  be  closed  should  have  some  opportunity  to 
recover. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Maintenance 
activity  on  roads  would  disrupt  vegetation  that  might 
otherwise  grow  in  or  next  to  roads.  The  extent  of  this 
impact  would  depend  upon  maintenance  methods  and 
circumstances. 

Exceptions  - Vehicle  travel  off  road  and  on  closed 
resource  roads  for  administrative  use  would  create  the 
potential  for  trampling  vegetation  and  compacting  soil. 
The  extent  of  this  impact  would  depend  upon  the 
frequency  and  circumstances  of  use. 

Not  allowing  recreationists  to  pull  off  roads  to  establish 
camp  sites  would  reduce  impacts  to  vegetation. 

Alternative  B 

Leaving  resource  roads  open  would  create  the  potential 
for  jeopardizing  vegetation  in  the  track  of  the  road. 

New  roads  would  increase  the  loss  of  vegetation. 
However,  a new  road  in  a better  location  than  an  old  road 
could  reduce  impacts  to  vegetation  and  soils. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - In  this 
alternative,  approximately  573  miles  of  BLM  roads 
would  remain  open  and  there  would  be  no  change  of 
impact  on  vegetation  for  approximately  970  acres 
occupied  by  these  roads.  For  those  roads  that  are  closed, 
vegetation  would  have  the  opportunity  to  recover  on 
approximately  50  acres. 

Exceptions  - Vehicle  travel  off  road  and  on  closed 
resource  roads  for  administrative  use  would  create  the 
potential  for  trampling  vegetation  and  compacting  soil. 
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The  extent  of  the  impact  would  depend  upon  the 
frequency  and  circumstances  of  use. 

Allowing  pull  off  and  camping  up  to  300  feet  from  a 
road  would  create  the  potential  for  impacting  vegetation 
if  this  driving  would  create  new  tracks.  This  could 
produce  noticeable  impacts  in  conspicuous  areas  along 
regularly  used  roads. 

Alternative  C 

Leaving  resource  roads  open  would  create  the  potential 
for  jeopardizing  vegetation  in  the  track  of  the  road. 

New  roads  would  increase  the  loss  of  vegetation. 
However,  a new  road  in  a better  location  than  an  old  road 
could  reduce  impacts  to  vegetation  and  soils. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - In  this 
alternative,  approximately  534  miles  of  BLM  roads 
would  remain  open  and  there  would  be  no  change  of 
impact  on  vegetation  for  approximately  910  acres  of 
vegetation  occupied  by  these  roads.  For  those  roads  that 
are  closed,  vegetation  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
recover  on  approximately  120  acres. 

Exceptions  - Minimized  off-road  travel  for 
administrative  use  would  reduce  impacts  to  vegetation. 

Allowing  pull  off  and  camping  up  to  150  feet  from  a 
road  would  create  the  potential  for  impacting  vegetation 
if  this  driving  would  create  new  tracks.  This  could 
produce  noticeable  impacts  in  conspicuous  areas  along 
regularly  use  roads;  however,  the  total  impacted  area 
would  not  be  substantial. 

Alternative  D 

Leaving  resource  roads  open  would  create  the  potential 
for  jeopardizing  vegetation  on  the  track  of  the  road. 

Reducing  the  number  and  miles  of  open  roads  and 
parallel/redundant  roads  would  be  a positive  impact  on 
vegetation,  to  the  extent  the  roads  revegetated. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - In  this 
alternative,  approximately  336  miles  of  BLM  roads 
would  remain  open  and  there  would  be  no  change  on 
approximately  570  acres  of  vegetation  occupied  by  these 
roads.  For  those  roads  that  are  closed,  vegetation  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  recover  on  approximately  460 
acres. 

Exceptions  - Curtailing  administrative  use  on  closed 
roads  and  off-road  would  allow  vegetation  to  remain 
intact  and/or  redevelop  on  previously  used  tracks. 

Allowing  pull  off  and  camping  up  to  10  feet  from  a road 
would  reduce  the  potential  for  vegetation  impacts. 


Alternative  E 

Leaving  resource  roads  open  would  create  the  potential 
for  jeopardizing  vegetation  on  the  track  of  the  road. 

Reducing  the  number  and  miles  of  open  roads  and 
parallel/redundant  roads  would  be  a positive  impact  on 
vegetation,  to  the  extent  the  roads  revegetated. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - In  this 
alternative,  approximately  107  miles  of  BLM  roads 
would  remain  open  and  there  would  be  no  change  on 
approximately  180  acres  of  vegetation  occupied  by  these 
roads.  For  those  roads  that  are  closed,  vegetation  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  recover  on  approximately  850 
acres. 

Exceptions  - Curtailing  administrative  use  on  closed 
roads  and  off-road  would  allow  vegetation  to  remain 
intact  and/or  redevelop  on  previously  used  tracks. 

Not  allowing  pull  off  camp  sites  would  reduce  vegetation 
impacts. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

On  roads  that  were  not  specifically  constructed, 
vegetation  would  be  damaged  in  the  wheel  tracks  by 
trampling  or  soil  compaction.  Vegetation  would  be 
limited  in  height  since  vehicle  undercarriages  would 
break  off  the  top  growth  between  tracks. 

On  constructed  roads,  vegetation  would  be  removed  for 
the  width  of  the  construction.  In  some  construction 
circumstances,  vegetation  along  the  edge  of  a road  could 
be  more  productive  since  water  would  run  off  the  road 
and  be  available  for  plant  growth.  The  degree  of  impact 
would  vary  substantially,  depending  on  frequency  of  use 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  roads  are  used  and 
maintained.  Use  during  wet  weather  can  lead  to  rutting 
and  tearing  plants  out.  Also,  during  wet  weather 
alternative  routes  next  to  the  intended  road  can  develop 
and  further  jeopardize  vegetation. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - In  this 
alternative,  approximately  404  miles  of  BLM  roads 
would  remain  open  and  there  would  be  no  change  on 
approximately  690  acres  of  vegetation  occupied  by  these 
roads.  For  the  roads  that  would  be  closed,  approximately 
340  acres  would  have  some  opportunity  to  recover. 
Where  practical,  allowing  roads  to  reclaim  naturally 
would  favor  native  vegetation  communities  provided 
invasive  species  do  not  become  established.  Where 
natural  reclamation  is  not  possible,  site  preparation  and 
seeding  would  create  short-term  vegetative  damage. 
However,  long-term  natural  vegetation  communities 
should  develop. 
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Exceptions  - Vehicle  travel  off  road  and  on  closed 
resource  roads  for  administrative  use  would  create  the 
potential  for  trampling  vegetation  and  compacting  soil. 
The  extent  of  this  impact  would  depend  upon  the 
frequency  and  circumstances  of  use. 

Allowing  vehicles  to  park  within  50  feet  of  a road  would 
create  the  potential  for  impacting  vegetation  if  this 
driving  develops  new  tracks.  This  could  create 
noticeable  impacts  in  conspicuous  areas  along  regularly 
used  roads;  however,  the  total  impacted  area  would  be 
very  few  acres. 

Aviation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  impact  on  vegetation  by  aircraft  is  inconsequential. 
All  the  airstrips  have  existed  for  at  least  20  years  and 
some  more  than  50  years  and  are  grass  covered.  The 
volume  of  use  on  these  airstrips  is  low  and  aircraft  that 
use  them  are  lightweight  and  do  not  have  traction  to  the 
tires  that  would  cause  ruts.  Impacts  to  vegetation  occur 
in  how  the  airstrips  are  maintained.  Since  little 
maintenance  is  occurring  there  is  rarely  impact  to 
vegetation  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  in  an  area  that  has 
been  previously  disturbed  and  is  likely  being  done  by 
hand  rather  than  by  earthmoving  equipment. 

Alternative  B 

Maintenance  work  could  impact  vegetation  on  the  10 
landing  strips.  If  done  with  equipment,  it  would  create 
more  vegetative  and  soil  disruption  than  if  done  by  hand. 
Each  airstrip  occupies  1.5  to  2 acres;  therefore,  impacts 
would  occur  on  less  than  20  acres. 

Alternative  C 

Maintenance  work  could  impact  vegetation  on  the  seven 
landing  strips.  If  done  with  equipment,  it  would  create 
more  vegetative  and  soil  disruption  than  if  done  by  hand. 
Each  airstrip  occupies  1.5  to  2 acres;  therefore,  impacts 
would  occur  on  less  than  14  acres. 

Alternative  D 

Maintenance  work  could  impact  vegetation  on  the  six 
landing  strips.  If  done  with  equipment,  it  would  create 
more  vegetative  and  soil  disruption  than  if  done  by  hand. 
Each  airstrip  occupies  1.5  to  2 acres;  therefore,  impacts 
would  occur  on  less  than  12  acres. 

Alternative  E 

All  of  the  airstrips  would  be  closed.  The  airstrips  would 
be  allowed  to  revegetate  naturally  and  there  would  be  no 
additional  impacts  to  vegetation. 


Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  impact  on  vegetation  by  aircraft  would  be 
inconsequential.  All  the  airstrips  have  existed  for  at  least 
20  years  and  some  more  than  50  years  and  are  grass 
covered.  The  volume  of  use  on  these  airstrips  is  low  and 
aircraft  that  use  them  are  lightweight  and  do  not  have 
traction  to  the  tires  that  would  cause  ruts.  Impacts  to 
vegetation  occur  in  how  the  airstrips  are  maintained. 

Maintenance  work  could  impact  vegetation  on  the  six 
landing  strips.  If  done  with  equipment,  it  would  create 
more  vegetative  and  soil  disruption  than  if  done  by  hand. 
Each  airstrip  occupies  1.5  to  2 acres;  therefore,  impacts 
would  occur  on  less  than  12  acres.  Impacts  to  vegetation 
could  be  a change  in  composition  from  shrubs  to  grass 
on  the  localized  area. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

After  basic  site  characteristics  (soils,  exposure 
topography,  etc.),  weather,  livestock  grazing,  wildlife 
use  and  fire  (prescribed  and  wildland)  would  be  the 
primary  influences  on  vegetation.  These  influences  have 
been  addressed  in  previous  plans  and  would  be  common 
to  all  alternatives.  Livestock  grazing  is  controlled 
through  terms  and  conditions  incorporated  in  grazing 
permits  and  leases,  including  requirements  to  meet 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health.  These  terms  and 

conditions  were  established  through  the  development  of 
watershed  and/or  other  activity  plans.  If  resource 
management  goals  and  objectives  are  not  being  met  as 
indicated  through  monitoring  efforts,  grazing 

authorizations  would  be  adjusted  to  ensure  vegetation  is 
not  jeopardized. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Localized  vegetation  disturbances  would  occur  as  a 
function  of  gas  production  activity,  roads  and  recreation 
activities.  These  activities  would  likely  impact  less  than 
1,000  acres  (in  terms  of  total  vegetation  removal  or 
damage  to  the  health  of  plants). 

Alternative  B 

Conversion  of  some  non-native  vegetation  communities 
to  native  could  occur.  Mitigation  measures  would  be 
adequate  to  ensure  the  impacts  to  vegetation  are  minimal 
(less  than  1,000  acres). 

Alternatives  C and  D 

Specific  actions  to  manage  sage-grouse  habitat  by 
conserving  native  vegetation  communities  would 
facilitate  restoration  in  some  native  communities,  albeit 
small  in  acreage. 
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Alternative  E 

Minimizing  roads  and  natural  gas  surface-disturbing 
activities  would  create  minimum  impacts  to  vegetation. 
Allowing  prairie  dogs  to  expand  without  controls  could 
jeopardize  vegetation  in  the  localized  area  of  the  prairie 
dog  town  and  could  force  livestock  use  into  areas  that 
previously  have  been  lightly  grazed. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Localized  vegetation  disturbances  would  occur  as  a 
function  of  gas  production  activity,  roads  and  recreation 
activities.  These  activities  would  likely  impact  less  than 
1,000  acres  (in  terms  of  total  vegetation  removal  or 
damage  to  the  health  of  vegetation). 

Conversion  of  some  non-native  vegetation  communities 
to  native  could  occur.  Mitigation  measures  would  be 
adequate  to  ensure  the  impacts  to  vegetation  are  minimal 
(less  than  1,000  acres). 

Specific  actions  to  favor  sage-grouse  by  conserving 
native  vegetation  communities  would  facilitate 
restoration  of  some  native  communities,  albeit  small  in 
acreage. 

Minimizing  off-road  and  administrative  travel  and  other 
surface-disturbing  activities  would  create  minor  impacts 
to  vegetation,  which  should  recover  in  a season  or  two. 

Vegetation  - Riparian 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Riparian  Common 
to  All  Alternatives 

Each  alternative  is  directed  toward  protecting  the  objects 
for  which  the  Monument  was  designated.  Riparian 
habitat  is  one  of  those  objects.  Livestock  grazing  in 
terms  of  use  or  allocation  is  not  addressed  in  the  range  of 
alternatives  in  this  RMP  as  discussed  under  Alternatives 
Considered  but  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail  in  Chapter  2. 
Impacts  to  riparian  areas  from  livestock  grazing  such  as 
decreased  density  of  preferred  woody  vegetation 
(cottonwood,  willow,  green  ash,  box  elder,  chokecherry, 
etc.),  bank  trampling,  and  herbaceous  forage 
consumption  would  continue.  These  impacts  would  be 
partially  mitigated  by  implementing  management  actions 
and  livestock  grazing  guidelines  for  meeting  Standards 
for  Rangeland  Health.  As  these  actions  are 
implemented,  riparian  conditions  are  expected  to 
improve.  Riparian  vegetation  in  all  allotments  would 
benefit  from  implementation  of  management  actions  and 
livestock  grazing  guidelines  intended  to  help  riparian 
areas  achieve  PFC  and/or  the  desired  plant  community. 
Grazing  systems  could  be  changed  to  achieve  other 
resource  objectives  or  values  such  as  forage  or  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Implementing  and  enforcing  standards 


and  guidelines  would  enhance  riparian  and  aquatic 
habitat,  reduce  erosion  and  sedimentation,  slow  runoff, 
increase  sedimentation  on  banks  and  floodplains,  and 
increase  bank  storage  in  riparian  areas. 

A limited  and  critical  time  window  exists  for  effective 
control  and  management  of  Russian  olive  within  the 
UMNWSR.  Native  riparian  vegetation,  including 
preferred  woody  species  such  as  cottonwood,  willow, 
green  ash  and  red-osier  dogwood,  will  benefit  from  the 
eradication  and  control  of  invasive,  woody  species. 
According  to  Kudray  et  al.  (2004),  Russian  olive  can 
displace  native  shrubs  and  later  successional  trees, 
eventually  forming  monotypic  stands  that  fundamentally 
alter  natural  ecosystem  composition,  structure,  function, 
and  habitat  value. 

The  release  of  high  water  events  when  stakeholder 
coordination  and  hydrologic  conditions  allow  will 
promote  riparian  vegetation.  These  events  will  help  to 
establish  preferred  woody  species  by  creating  suitable 
site  conditions  for  regeneration  of  cottonwood  and 
willow  species.  Newly  established  stands  that  are  safe 
from  subsequent  disturbance  will  be  able  to  follow 
natural  succession  and  develop  understories  of  preferred 
riparian  shrub  species. 

Regardless  of  which  alternative  is  selected,  the  BLM  will 
comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
concerning  riparian  resources.  Riparian  vegetation  will 
be  protected  with  the  use  of  mitigation  measures  being 
applied  to  all  proposed  projects  near  riparian-wetland 
areas. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Riparian  from 
Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  and  C 

The  BLM,  at  its  discretion,  would  restore  or  establish 
native  riparian  vegetation  in  areas  considered  to  have  the 
capability  to  support  this  vegetation.  Examples  would 
include  planting  shrubs  under  existing,  mature 
cottonwood  stands,  or  planting  cottonwoods  and  willows 
on  newly  developed  point  bars.  This  practice  could 
introduce  plants  not  native  to  the  area  if  the  plants  are 
not  identified  before  planting.  Also,  planted  areas  never 
achieve  a natural  appearance  regardless  of  the  steps 
taken. 

Alternatives  D and  E 

The  BLM  would  plant  only  native  riparian  species  at 
Level  1,  2 or  3 sites.  This  practice  could  introduce  non- 
native species  if  care  is  not  taken  to  identify  each  plant 
before  placement.  Limiting  planting  activities  to 
campgrounds  would  preserve  the  natural  appearance  of 
those  areas  outside  of  campgrounds  that  establish  on 
their  own. 
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Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  BLM,  at  its  discretion,  would  restore  or  establish 
native  riparian  vegetation  in  areas  considered  to  have  the 
capability  to  support  this  vegetation.  Therefore,  the 
impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Riparian  from 
Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

Alternative  A 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  number  of  people 
floating  the  river  or  camping  in  riparian  areas  would  not 
be  limited.  The  riparian  areas  in  and  closely  adjacent  to 
campsites  would  continue  to  be  degraded  by  trampling, 
firewood  gathering  and  harvesting  woody  vegetation. 

Camping  Facilities  - This  alternative  would  allow  the 
development  of  additional  Level  1,  2,  or  3 sites. 
Additional  damage  to  riparian  areas  from  increased 
floater/camper  use  would  spread  to  areas  outside  existing 
campsites.  Damage  to  riparian  vegetation,  particularly 
understory  shrubs,  would  occur  from  the  clearing  of 
brush  for  campsite  locations. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  number  of  people 
floating  the  river  or  camping  in  riparian  areas  would  not 
be  limited.  Under  Alternative  C,  standards  and 
indicators  would  be  used  as  a means  of  reducing  impacts 
including  closing  campgrounds.  However,  closing  some 
campsites  without  limiting  the  number  of  floaters  only 
shifts  the  use  to  other  campsites.  The  riparian  areas  in 
and  closely  adjacent  to  campsites  would  continue  to  be 
degraded  by  trampling,  firewood  gathering,  and 
harvesting  woody  vegetation. 

Camping  Facilities  - If  the  number  of  floaters  on  the 
Missouri  River  continues  to  increase,  impacts  to  riparian 
resources  would  continue  to  increase.  Past  management 
practices  such  as  upstream  dam  operations  and  continual 
hot  season  grazing  over  the  last  70  years  have  resulted  in 
a severe  loss  of  two  age  classes  of  cottonwoods  (saplings 
and  poles),  willows,  green  ash,  and  box  elder  from 
riparian  areas,  especially  along  the  Missouri  River. 
Also,  the  understory  of  shrubs,  forbs  and  grasses 
underneath  mature  cottonwood  stands  has  been  severely 
altered  from  the  natural  succession  (Kudray  et  al.  2004). 
These  alternatives  would  allow  for  developing  additional 
Level  1,  2,  or  3 sites  where  needed  to  address  increasing 
use  demands  and  would  offer  the  most  potential  for 
camper/floater  impacts  to  be  confined  to  specific  sites, 
rather  than  spread  among  numerous  riparian  areas. 

Alternative  D 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  number  of  floaters  and 
campers  in  the  White  Cliffs  area  could  be  limited  if  the 


standards  and  indicators  are  exceeded.  The  remaining 
campsites  would  close  if  standards  and  indicators  are 
exceeded,  but  the  floaters/campers  would  have  the  option 
to  use  other  campsites  not  yet  exceeding  standards  and 
indicators.  The  impacts  to  riparian  vegetation  would 
shift  from  one  campsite  to  another. 

Camping  Facilities  - This  alternative  would  allow  the 
development  of  additional  Level  2 sites  in  the 
recreational  sections  of  the  Missouri  River.  Additional 
Level  3 sites  could  be  added  to  all  sections  of  the  river 
although  60%  of  campsites  would  be  Level  4 in  the  wild 
and  scenic  segments.  The  additional  campsites  would 
degrade  riparian  vegetation  by  trampling,  firewood 
gathering,  and  harvesting  woody  vegetation.  At  popular 
campsites,  soil  compaction  would  preclude  the  area  from 
returning  to  a natural  shrub-dominated  site. 

Alternative  E 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Limiting  the  number  of 
floaters/campers  per  year  would  offer  the  greatest 
protection  to  riparian  vegetation  of  any  of  the 
alternatives,  if  the  floater/camper  numbers  were  reduced 
to  a pre-1997  level. 

Camping  Facilities  - This  alternative  would  not  allow 
the  development  of  additional  Level  1,  2,  or  3 sites. 
Additional  damage  to  riparian  areas  from  increased 
floater/camper  use  would  spread  to  areas  outside  existing 
campsites. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  number  of  people 
floating  the  river  or  camping  in  riparian  areas  would  not 
be  limited.  Standards  and  indicators  would  be  used  as  a 
means  of  reducing  impacts  including  closing 
campgrounds.  However,  closing  some  campsites 
without  limiting  the  number  of  floaters  only  shifts  the 
use  to  other  campsites.  The  riparian  areas  in  and  closely 
adjacent  to  campsites  would  continue  to  be  degraded  by 
trampling,  firewood  gathering,  and  harvesting  woody 
vegetation. 

Camping  Facilities  - If  the  number  of  floaters  on  the 
Missouri  River  continues  to  increase,  impacts  to  riparian 
resources  would  continue  to  increase.  Past  management 
practices  such  as  upstream  dam  operations  and  continual 
hot  season  grazing  over  the  last  70  years  have  resulted  in 
a severe  loss  of  two  age  classes  of  cottonwoods  (saplings 
and  poles),  willows,  green  ash,  and  box  elder  from 
riparian  areas,  especially  along  the  Missouri  River. 
Also,  the  understory  of  shrubs,  forbs  and  grasses 
underneath  mature  cottonwood  stands  has  been  severely 
altered  from  the  natural  succession  (Kudray  et  al.  2004). 
These  alternatives  would  allow  for  developing  additional 
Level  1,  2,  or  3 sites  where  needed  to  address  increasing 
use  demands  and  would  offer  the  most  potential  for 
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camper/floater  impacts  to  be  confined  to  specific  sites, 
rather  than  spread  among  numerous  riparian  areas. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Riparian  from 
Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be  controlled  or 
excluded  within  200  meters  (656  feet)  of  the  proposed 
site  (43  CFR  3101.1-2).  Existing  laws  and  regulations 
that  currently  protect  riparian  resources  would  continue 
to  be  enforced.  Given  the  character  of  the  landscape  and 
rough  topography  in  the  Monument,  once  a proposed  site 
is  excluded  from  a stream  or  riparian-wetland  area,  it  is 
out  of  the  well-developed  floodplain  and  onto  upland 
terraces.  The  difference  in  impacts  to  riparian  resources 
from  no  surface  disturbance  within  500  feet,  656  feet, 
1000  feet,  and  1/4  mile  of  streams  and  riparian-wetland 
areas  would  be  negligible. 

Alternative  E 

No  surface  disturbance  would  be  allowed  on  all  12  West 
HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases.  No  impacts  to  riparian  areas 
would  occur  on  the  West  HiLine  leases.  Conditions  of 
approval  would  be  applied  to  the  non-West  HiLine 
leases.  The  difference  in  impacts  to  riparian  resources 
on  the  non-West  HiLine  leases  compared  to  the  other 
alternatives  would  be  negligible. 

Alternative  ENL 

This  sub-alternative  considers  the  environmental  effects 
of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  No  impacts  to 
riparian  areas  would  occur  on  the  West  HiLine  leases. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be  controlled  or 
excluded  within  200  meters  (656  feet)  of  the  proposed 
site  (43  CFR  3101.1-2).  Existing  laws  and  regulations 
that  currently  protect  riparian  resources  would  continue 
to  be  enforced.  Given  the  character  of  the  landscape  and 
rough  topography  in  the  Monument,  once  a proposed  site 
is  excluded  from  a stream  or  riparian-wetland  area,  it  is 
out  of  the  well-developed  floodplain  and  onto  upland 
terraces.  The  difference  in  impacts  to  riparian  resources 
from  no  surface  disturbance  within  500  feet,  656  feet, 
1000  feet,  and  1/4  mile  of  streams  and  riparian-wetland 
areas  would  be  negligible. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Riparian  from 
Access  and  Transportation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Leaving  existing  roads  open  would  continue  to 
negatively  impact  riparian  resources  at  crossings  and 


where  roads  closely  parallel  stream  channels.  The  fact 
that  the  roads  already  exist  means  the  impacts  prevent 
riparian  regeneration  rather  than  degrading  existing 
vegetation.  This  alternative  would  leave  less  than  two 
miles  of  BLM  roads  open  in  riparian  areas,  as  shown  in 
Table  4.14. 


Table  4.14 

Miles  of  BLM  Open  or  Closed  Roads  in  Riparian 
Areas  by  Alternative 

Closed  Roads 
(miles) 

Open  Roads 
(Yearlong  and 
Seasonally ) 
(miles) 

Alternative  A 

(Current 

Management) 

0 

1.37 

Alternative  B 

.07 

1.30 

Alternative  C 

.15 

1.22 

Alternative  D 

.31 

1.06 

Alternative  E 

.34 

1.03 

Alternative  F 

(Preferred 

Alternative) 

.19 

1.18 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  and  E 

The  closure  of  roads  in  riparian  areas  would  allow  the 
regeneration  of  riparian  vegetation  in  the  disturbed  areas. 
The  number  of  miles  of  closed  and  open  (yearlong  or 
seasonally)  roads  in  riparian  areas  under  each  alternative 
are  displayed  in  Table  4.14. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

A total  of  .19  miles  of  roads  would  be  closed  in  riparian 
areas.  The  miles  of  closed  and  open  roads  in  riparian 
areas  under  Alternative  F are  displayed  in  Table  4.14. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Vegetation  - Riparian 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 
and  E 

The  construction  and  operation  of  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River  has  a dramatic  impact  on  the  flow  regime  of  the 
river  and  has  reduced  the  regeneration  of  woody  riparian 
species,  especially  cottonwoods  and  willows  (Auble  and 
Scott  1998,  Hansen  1989,  and  Scott  and  Auble  2002). 
Livestock  grazing  has  also  impacted  riparian 
regeneration,  but  can  be  partially  mitigated  by  the 
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management  prescriptions  contained  in  the  Decisions 
Common  to  All  Alternatives  section  of  Chapter  2.  The 
impacts  to  riparian  regeneration  from  dams  and  livestock 
grazing  would  persist  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms. 
Impacts  to  riparian  vegetation  from  nonnative,  invasive 
woody  species  such  as  Russian  olive  are  currently  small. 
However,  a limited  and  critical  time  window  exists  for 
effective  control  and  management  of  Russian  olive 
within  the  UMNWSR. 

Campers  would  continue  to  degrade  riparian  resources  in 
small,  localized  areas  at  campsites.  This  degradation 
would  persist  into  the  long  term.  Planting  native  species 
in  campgrounds  would  eventually  result  in  more 
overstory  species  like  cottonwood  and  green  ash. 
Understory  species,  especially  native  shrubs  and  grasses, 
would  continue  to  decline  due  to  human  impacts.  Once 
the  shrub  understory  has  been  eliminated,  an  understory 
dominated  by  introduced  herbaceous  species  persists. 
The  prospect  of  the  site  returning  to  a natural  shrub- 
dominated  understory  is  lost. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  construction  and  operation  of  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River  has  a dramatic  impact  on  the  flow  regime  of  the 
river  and  has  reduced  the  regeneration  of  woody  riparian 
species,  especially  cottonwoods  and  willows  (Auble  and 
Scott  1998,  Hansen  1989,  and  Scott  and  Auble  2002). 
Livestock  grazing  has  also  impacted  riparian 
regeneration,  but  can  be  partially  mitigated  by  the 
management  prescriptions  contained  in  the  Decisions 
Common  to  All  Alternatives  section  of  Chapter  2.  The 
impacts  to  riparian  regeneration  from  dams  and  livestock 
grazing  would  persist  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms. 
Impacts  to  riparian  vegetation  from  nonnative,  invasive 
woody  species  such  as  Russian  olive  are  currently  small. 
However,  a limited  and  critical  time  window  exists  for 
effective  control  and  management  of  Russian  olive 
within  the  UMNWSR. 

Campers  would  continue  to  degrade  riparian  resources  in 
small,  localized  areas  at  campsites.  This  degradation 
would  persist  into  the  long  term.  Planting  native  species 
in  campgrounds  would  eventually  result  in  more 
overstory  species  like  cottonwood  and  green  ash. 
Understory  species,  especially  native  shrubs  and  grasses, 
would  continue  to  decline  due  to  human  impacts.  Once 
the  shrub  understory  has  been  eliminated,  an  understory 
dominated  by  introduced  herbaceous  species  persists. 
The  prospect  of  the  site  returning  to  a natural  shrub- 
dominated  understory  is  lost. 


Vegetation  - Noxious  and  Invasive 
Plants 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Noxious  and 
Invasive  Plants  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Air  Quality 

Mitigation  measures  are  already  in  place  to  address  wind 
movement  of  sprayed  herbicides  for  noxious  and 
invasive  plant  control.  These  mitigation  measures  are 
derived  from  state  law,  local  management  plans  and  the 
herbicide  label.  Herbicide  applications  would  occur  on 
such  a small  scale  at  any  given  time  that  any  unintended 
drift  that  may  occur  would  have  no  measurable  impact 
on  air  quality.  Temporary  degradation  to  air  quality  may 
occur  in  the  instance  where  prescribed  fire  is  used  as  a 
management  tool  for  invasive  and  noxious  plants. 

Cultural  Resources 

Cultural  resources  have  little  impact  to  noxious  and 
invasive  plants.  However,  should  a significant  cultural 
site  be  discovered,  travel  to  the  site  and  the  associated 
disturbance  may  bring  new  noxious  and  invasive  plants 
into  the  Monument  and/or  serve  to  move  these  plants  to 
new  locations  within  the  Monument.  These  infestations 
may  then  threaten  the  cultural  resource  or  certain  plant 
populations  of  cultural  importance.  Invasive  plant 
species  may  threaten  culturally  important  flora  through 
competition  for  resources,  increase  fire  danger  near 
historical  buildings  and  structures,  and  expose,  move  and 
degrade  artifacts  by  increasing  soil  erosion. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

By  managing  and  improving  forage  quality  and  quantity 
through  wildlife  and  livestock  management,  the  potential 
introduction  and  spread  of  noxious  or  invasive  plants 
would  be  reduced  by  minimizing  disturbance  and 
sustaining  systems  with  few  empty  niches  for  invasive 
plant  species  to  exploit. 

Wildlife  are  known  to  be  vectors  of  invasive  plant 
spread.  Most  spread  occurs  through  seed  that  becomes 
caught  in  hair  or  feathers  from  infested  sites  and  then 
carried  to  un-infested  sites.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
areas  used  for  shelter  and  bedding  to  be  infested  by 
invasive  plant  species. 

Vegetation  - Noxious  and  Invasive  Plants 

By  continuing  to  use  the  Guidelines  for  Integrated  Weed 
Management,  populations  of  noxious  and  invasive  plants 
would  be  contained  to  the  area  along  the  Missouri  River 
where  natural  processes  of  flooding  and  ice  jamming 
would  continue  to  spread  and  move  these  plants  along 
the  river.  Noxious  and  invasive  plant  infestations 
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throughout  the  Monument  would  be  aggressively  treated 
using  integrated  weed  management  principles. 
Cooperative  management  efforts  would  also  impact 
infestations  by  allowing  the  BLM  to  work  with  other 
affected  interests  in  addressing  entire  infestations  across 
administrative  boundaries. 

Recreation 

The  movement  of  people,  their  pets  and  equipment  will 
always  present  the  potential  for  introduction  and  spread 
of  these  plants.  Because  the  Monument  will  continue  to 
draw  visitors  from  around  the  country  and  the  world,  it 
can  be  expected  that  invasive  species  will  be  introduced 
and  spread  by  various  recreational  activities.  One  of  the 
most  common  means  of  invasive  plant  introduction  is  the 
movement  of  vehicles.  Most  highway-type  vehicles  are 
not  as  likely  to  pick  up  seed  and  move  it  from  place  to 
place,  but  they  can  pick  up  seed  from  infested  rights-of- 
way  along  highways.  Hunting  vehicles  like  four-wheel 
drive  pickups,  sport  utility  vehicles,  and  off-road  ATVs 
are  more  likely  to  have  picked  up  invasive  plant  seed  in 
skid  plates,  tires,  and  in  mud  caked  under  wheel  wells. 
Given  this,  the  most  common  introduction  sites  will  most 
likely  be  along  roads  and  in  parking  areas. 

Watercraft  such  as  motorboats,  canoes,  rafts  and 
floatplanes  brought  in  from  contaminated  waters  can  also 
introduce  invasive  species.  This  risk  includes  aquatic 
nuisance  species  such  as  the  Zebra  mussel  and  Quagga 
mussel  that  have  shown  to  be  very  problematic  in 
waterways  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  all  established  recreational  sites  have 
invasive  species  present,  camping  and  hiking 
opportunities  also  risk  moving  invasive  species  into  un- 
infested areas  off  the  river.  The  movement  of  invasive 
plants  would  also  occur  from  site  to  site  along  the  river 
as  contaminated  material  is  moved  from  camp  site  to 
camp  site. 

The  risk  of  moving  invasive  species  through  recreational 
activities  can  be  mitigated  through  education,  awareness, 
and  prevention  efforts,  but  it  cannot  be  completely 
avoided. 

Fire  Management 

Any  fire  (prescribed  or  wildland)  would  provide  a 
window  of  opportunity  for  noxious  and  invasive  plants 
and  other  undesired  plant  species  and  communities  to 
colonize  and  dominate  the  area  affected  by  the  fire.  In 
some  cases  this  cannot  be  avoided  due  to  the  invasive 
plant  materials  and  site-specific  conditions  present  in  a 
given  area.  Fire  could  be  used  as  a pre-treatment  on 
invasive  and  noxious  plant  species  to  open  up  decadent 
material  and  allow  the  treatment  to  better  target  new 
growth. 


Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Noxious  and 
Invasive  Plants  from  Health  of  the  Land  and 
Fire 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Protecting  riparian  habitat  would  help  areas  resist 
invasion  from  unwanted  invasive  and  noxious  plants. 
Healthy  riparian  vegetation  acts  as  a buffer  from  the 
introduction  of  invasive  plant  species.  As  existing 
habitat  continues  to  age  without  replenishment  (mainly 
cottonwood  and  willow  regeneration),  invasion  of 
noxious  plants  is  inevitable  as  the  river  will  continually 
supply  invasive  plant  seed  to  these  areas  from  upstream 
infestations. 

Natural  reclamation  would  eventually  occur  on  disturbed 
sites,  but  the  plant  species  that  fill  in  the  disturbance  may 
not  be  natural  to  the  area.  In  some  instances,  invasive 
and  noxious  plants  may  be  present  and  may  become  a 
significant  component  of  the  disturbed  area  if  left 
unchecked.  In  most  instances,  however,  there  is  no  seed 
source  and  natural  reclamation  would  be  feasible  and  the 
most  cost-effective  method,  as  long  as  other  issues  such 
as  erosion  are  mitigated. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Long-term  restoration  and  protection  of  riparian  habitat 
would  help  riparian  systems  resist  invasion  from 
unwanted  invasive  and  noxious  plants.  Restoration 
practices  may  actually  increase  risk  of  invasion  and 
potentially  impact  the  short-term  outcome  of  the 
restoration.  Riparian  areas  are  a common  introduction 
site,  but  healthy  systems  can  deter  colonization  and 
establishment  of  new  invasions. 

Resource  reserve  allotments  could  help  reduce  unwanted 
impacts  due  to  drought,  misuse  and  range  improvement 
projects  which  would  allow  invasive  and  noxious  plants 
to  colonize. 

Any  restoration  practices  would  be  mitigated  and 
monitored  for  the  introduction  of  invasive  and  noxious 
weeds  as  most  treatments  required  by  the  restoration 
process  would  create  some  disturbance.  By  catching  any 
new  invasions  early,  actions  can  be  taken  to  eradicate 
these  infestations. 

Any  rehabilitation,  with  or  without  a non-native  plant 
component,  would  need  to  ensure  that  noxious  and 
invasive  plants  are  not  a component  or  contaminant  in 
the  seed  being  used. 

Natural  reclamation  would  eventually  occur  on  disturbed 
sites,  but  the  plant  species  that  fill  in  the  disturbance  may 
not  be  natural  to  the  area.  In  some  instances,  invasive 
and  noxious  plants  may  be  present  and  could  become  a 
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significant  component  of  the  disturbed  area  if  left 
unchecked.  In  many  instances,  however,  there  is  no 
invasive  seed  source  and  natural  reclamation  would  be 
feasible  and  the  most  cost-effective  method,  as  long  as 
other  issues  such  as  erosion  are  mitigated. 

The  use  of  non-native  vegetation  would  pose  some  risk 
to  the  environment  as  most  non-native  species  have  a 
genetic  potential  to  become  invasive  at  some  point  after 
establishment. 

When  used  in  restoration,  any  given  non-native  species 
would  have  the  potential  to  dominate  other  planted  and 
present  vegetation. 

Non-native  species  may  be  effectively  used  to  prepare 
sites  for  reintroduction  of  late  serai  grasses  and  forbs 
given  the  right  conditions. 

Alternative  D 

Long-term  restoration  and  protection  of  riparian  habitat 
would  help  riparian  systems  resist  invasion  from 
unwanted  invasive  and  noxious  plants.  Restoration 
practices  may  actually  increase  risk  of  invasion  and 
potentially  affect  the  short-term  outcome  of  the 
restoration.  Riparian  areas  are  common  introduction 
sites,  but  healthy  systems  can  deter  colonization  and 
establishment  of  new  invasions. 

Any  restoration  practices  would  be  mitigated  and 
monitored  for  the  introduction  of  invasive  and  noxious 
weeds  as  most  treatments  required  by  the  restoration 
process  would  create  some  disturbance. 

Any  rehabilitation  with  or  without  a non-native  plant 
component  would  need  to  ensure  that  noxious  and 
invasive  plants  are  not  a component  or  contaminant  in 
the  seed  being  used. 

This  alternative  sets  goals  for  full  restoration  of  a 
functioning  system  as  close  to  the  pre-disturbance 
conditions  as  possible.  This  may  not  be  realistic  goal  in 
some  areas  and  treatments  used  to  meet  this  goal  may 
actually  introduce  invasive  and  noxious  weeds  into  an 
area.  If  these  areas  already  have  established  invasive  or 
noxious  plant  populations,  it  may  take  several  decades  to 
reach  the  desired  goal.  Established  weeds  have  the 
ability  to  recover  from  short-term  treatments  through 
perennial  root  structures  and  the  seed  bank.  Some 
species  such  as  field  bindweed  have  shown  that  seed  can 
survive  up  to  50  years  in  the  soil. 

The  use  of  non-native  vegetation  would  pose  some  risk 
to  the  environment  as  most  non-native  species  have  a 
genetic  potential  to  become  invasive  at  some  point  after 
establishment. 


When  used  in  restoration,  any  given  non-native  species 
could  have  the  potential  to  dominate  other  planted  and 
present  vegetation  dependent  on  environmental 
conditions  and  genetic  characteristics  of  the  introduced 
species. 

Non-native  species  may  be  effectively  used  to  prepare 
sites  for  reintroduction  of  late  serai  grasses  and  forbs 
given  the  right  conditions. 

Alternative  E 

Protecting  riparian  habitat  would  help  areas  resist 
invasion  from  unwanted  invasive  and  noxious  plants.  As 
existing  habitat  continues  to  age  without  replenishment, 
invasion  of  noxious  plants  is  inevitable. 

This  alternative  sets  goals  for  full  restoration  of  a 
functioning  system  as  close  to  the  pre-disturbance 
conditions  as  possible.  This  may  not  be  a realistic  goal 
in  some  areas  and  treatments  used  to  meet  this  goal  may 
actually  introduce  invasive  and  noxious  weeds  into  an 
area.  If  these  areas  already  have  established  invasive  or 
noxious  plant  populations,  it  may  take  several  decades  to 
reach  the  desired  goal.  Established  weeds  have  the 
ability  to  recover  from  short-term  treatments  through 
perennial  root  structures  and  the  seed  bank.  Some 
species  such  as  field  bindweed  have  shown  that  seed  can 
survive  up  to  50  years  in  the  soil. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Long-term  restoration  and  protection  of  riparian  habitat 
would  help  riparian  systems  resist  invasion  from 
unwanted  invasive  and  noxious  plants.  Restoration 
practices  may  actually  increase  risk  of  invasion  and 
potentially  impact  the  short-term  outcome  of  the 
restoration.  Riparian  areas  are  a common  introduction 
site,  but  healthy  systems  can  deter  colonization  and 
establishment  of  new  invasions. 

Resource  reserve  allotments  could  help  reduce  unwanted 
impacts  due  to  drought,  misuse  and  range  improvement 
projects  which  would  allow  invasive  and  noxious  plants 
to  colonize. 

Any  restoration  practices  would  be  mitigated  and 
monitored  for  the  introduction  of  invasive  and  noxious 
weeds  as  most  treatments  required  by  the  restoration 
process  would  create  some  disturbance.  By  catching  any 
new  invasions  early,  actions  can  be  taken  to  eradicate 
these  infestations. 

Any  rehabilitation,  with  or  without  a non-native  plant 
component,  would  need  to  ensure  that  noxious  and 
invasive  plants  are  not  a component  or  contaminant  in 
the  seed  being  used. 
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Natural  reclamation  would  eventually  occur  on  disturbed 
sites,  but  the  plant  species  that  fill  in  the  disturbance  may 
not  be  natural  to  the  area.  In  some  instances,  invasive 
and  noxious  plants  may  be  present  and  could  become  a 
significant  component  of  the  disturbed  area  if  left 
unchecked.  In  many  instances,  however,  there  is  no 
invasive  seed  source  and  natural  reclamation  would  be 
feasible  and  the  most  cost-effective  method,  as  long  as 
other  issues  such  as  erosion  are  mitigated. 

The  use  of  non-native  vegetation  would  pose  some  risk 
to  the  environment  as  most  non-native  species  have  a 
genetic  potential  to  become  invasive  at  some  point  after 
establishment. 

When  used  in  restoration,  any  given  non-native  species 
would  have  the  potential  to  dominate  other  planted  and 
present  vegetation. 

Non-native  species  may  be  effectively  used  to  prepare 
sites  for  reintroduction  of  late  serai  grasses  and  forbs 
given  the  right  conditions. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Noxious  and 
Invasive  Plants  from  Visitor  Use,  Services 
and  Infrastructure 

Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Recreation  User  Fees  - Any  additional  resources 
provided  by  the  return  of  recreational  use  fees  for 
invasive  and  noxious  plant  management  would  increase 
the  BLM’s  ability  to  meet  program  goals. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  larger  the  group,  the 
more  potential  there  would  be  for  increased  disturbance 
and  the  introduction  of  undesired  plant  seed  from  outside 
the  Monument,  and  from  site  to  site  within  the 
Monument. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - These  alternatives  would 
provide  the  necessary  access  to  infestations  to  comply 
with  the  management  prescribed  by  the  2001  Guidelines 
for  Integrated  Weed  Management  developed  for  the 
Monument. 

Alternative  C 

Recreation  User  Fees  - Any  additional  resources 
provided  by  the  return  of  recreational  use  fees  for 
invasive  and  noxious  plant  management  would  increase 
the  BLM’s  ability  to  meet  program  goals. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  larger  the  group,  the 
more  potential  there  would  be  for  increased  disturbance 
and  the  introduction  of  undesired  plant  seed  from  outside 


the  Monument,  and  from  site  to  site  within  the 
Monument. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - Upstream  travel  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  objectives  of  the  2001 
Guidelines  for  Integrated  Weed  Management  developed 
for  the  Monument.  Herbicide  applications,  biological 
control  activity,  and  other  treatment  types  require  certain 
weather  and  environmental  conditions  to  be  effectively 
implemented.  By  limiting  the  available  days  for 
upstream  travel  in  the  wild  and  scenic  segments  from 
June  15  to  September  15,  this  alternative  could 
significantly  reduce  what  could  be  done  in  available 
windows  of  opportunity  when  managing  invasive  and 
noxious  plants  along  89  miles  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Scientists  have  estimated  that  for  each  year  an  infestation 
is  not  managed  after  the  initial  treatment,  the  infestation 
gains,  on  average,  the  growth  and  expansion  equivalent 
to  3 years  of  non-treatment.  Given  this  information,  this 
alternative  would  not  allow  for  the  proper  management 
of  invasive  and  noxious  plants  and  the  BLM  would  not 
meet  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  weed  management  plan  or 
meet  expectations  from  county  governments,  the 
Montana  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  private 
landowners. 

Alternative  D 

Recreation  User  Fees  - Any  additional  resources 
provided  by  the  return  of  recreational  use  fees  for 
invasive  and  noxious  plant  management  would  increase 
the  BLM’s  ability  to  meet  program  goals. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  larger  the  group,  the 
more  potential  there  would  be  for  increased  disturbance 
and  the  introduction  of  undesired  plant  seed  from  outside 
the  Monument,  and  from  site  to  site  within  the 
Monument. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - Upstream  travel  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  objectives  of  the  2001 
Guidelines  for  Integrated  Weed  Management  developed 
for  the  Monument.  Herbicide  applications,  biological 
control  activity,  and  other  types  of  treatment  require 
certain  weather  and  environmental  conditions  to  be 
effectively  implemented.  By  limiting  administrative 
travel  to  downstream  travel  only  during  the  seasonal 
restriction,  this  alternative  could  significantly  reduce 
what  could  be  done  in  available  windows  of  opportunity 
when  managing  invasive  and  noxious  plants  along  89 
miles  of  the  Missouri  River.  Scientists  have  estimated 
that  for  each  year  an  infestation  is  not  managed  after  the 
initial  treatment,  the  infestation  gains,  on  average,  the 
growth  and  expansion  equivalent  to  3 years  of  non- 
treatment. Given  this  information,  this  alternative  would 
not  allow  for  the  proper  management  of  invasive  and 
noxious  plants  and  the  BLM  would  not  meet  the  goals 
set  forth  in  the  weed  management  plan  or  meet 
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expectations  from  county  governments,  the  Montana 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  private  landowners. 

Alternative  E 

Recreation  User  Fees  - There  would  be  no  additional 
resources  provided  by  the  return  of  recreational  use  fees 
for  invasive  and  noxious  plant  management. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  larger  the  group,  the 
more  potential  there  would  be  for  increased  disturbance 
and  the  introduction  of  undesired  plant  seed  from  outside 
the  Monument,  and  from  site  to  site  within  the 
Monument. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - Upstream  travel  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  objectives  of  the  2001 
Guidelines  for  Integrated  Weed  Management  developed 
for  the  Monument.  Herbicide  applications,  biological 
control  activity,  and  other  types  of  treatment  would 
require  certain  weather  and  environmental  conditions  to 
be  effectively  implemented.  This  alternative  would 
significantly  reduce  what  could  be  done  in  available 
windows  of  opportunity  when  managing  invasive  and 
noxious  plants  along  149  miles  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Scientists  have  estimated  that  for  each  year  an  infestation 
is  not  managed  after  the  initial  treatment,  the  infestation 
gains,  on  average,  the  growth  and  expansion  equivalent 
to  3 years  of  non-treatment.  Given  this  information,  this 
alternative  would  not  allow  for  the  proper  management 
of  invasive  and  noxious  plants  and  the  BLM  would  not 
meet  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  weed  management  plan  or 
meet  expectations  from  county  governments,  the 
Montana  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  private 
landowners. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Recreation  User  Fees  - Any  additional  resources 
provided  by  the  return  of  recreational  use  fees  for 
invasive  and  noxious  plant  management  would  increase 
the  BLM’s  ability  to  meet  program  goals. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  larger  the  group,  the 
more  potential  there  would  be  for  increased  disturbance 
and  the  introduction  of  undesired  plant  seed  from  outside 
the  Monument,  and  from  site  to  site  within  the 
Monument. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - This  alternative  would  provide 
the  necessary  access  to  infestations  to  comply  with  the 
management  prescribed  by  the  2001  Guidelines  for 
Integrated  Weed  Management  developed  for  the 
Monument,  if  uniform  procedures  for  administrative 
travel  do  not  preclude  upstream  travel  during  available 
windows  of  opportunity  to  control  invasive  and  noxious 
plants. 


Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Noxious  and 
Invasive  Plants  from  Natural  Gas 
Exploration  and  Development 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Seismic  Operations  - Many  seismic  operations  could 
cause  soil  disturbance  and  allow  the  introduction  and 
colonization  of  invasive  and  noxious  plants. 

Drilling  Operations  - Standard  operating  procedures 
would  allow  sufficient  disturbance  for  undesired 
vegetation,  invasive  and  noxious  plants  to  colonize  a 
well  site.  Reclamation  would  be  more  difficult  with  this 
alternative. 

Roads  are  known  pathways  for  the  immigration  and 
emigration  of  invasive  and  noxious  plants.  By  not 
restricting  administrative  use  roads  to  that  purpose,  the 
risk  of  new  invasions  of  undesirable  plant  species  would 
be  greater  as  the  potential  source  for  undesired  species 
would  become  regional  rather  than  local. 

Alternative  B 

Seismic  Operations  - Many  seismic  operations  could 
cause  soil  disturbance  which  would  allow  the 
introduction  and  colonization  of  invasive  and  noxious 
plants. 

Drilling  Operations  - Low  impact  drilling  would  lessen 
the  amount  of  disturbance  on  a site;  however,  equipment 
may  be  contaminated  with  weed  seed  which  needs  very 
little  disturbance  to  start  a new  infestation. 

Roads  are  known  pathways  for  the  immigration  and 
emigration  of  invasive  and  noxious  plants.  By  not 
restricting  administrative  use  roads  to  that  purpose,  the 
risk  of  new  invasions  of  undesirable  plant  species  would 
be  greater  as  the  potential  source  for  undesired  species 
would  become  regional  rather  than  local. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

Seismic  Operations  - The  main  disturbance-causing 
seismic  activities  would  be  limited,  which  would  reduce 
the  potential  introduction  and  spread  of  invasive  and 
noxious  plants. 

Drilling  Operations  - Low  impact  drilling  would  lessen 
the  amount  of  disturbance  on  a site;  however,  equipment 
may  be  contaminated  with  weed  seeds  which  need  very 
little  disturbance  to  start  a new  infestation. 

The  minimal  vehicle  needed  for  the  job  would  still  pose 
some  risk  of  invasive  and  noxious  plant  introduction. 
The  reduced  traffic  and  lighter  vehicles  would,  in  most 
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cases,  decrease  the  potential  disturbance  for  invasive 
plant  material  to  occupy. 

Alternative  E 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  C and  D, 
except  there  would  be  no  direct  impact  to  the  area 
covered  by  the  12  West  HiLine  leases  since  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited. 

Alternative  ENL 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  C and  D, 
except  if  the  area  covered  by  the  12  West  HiLine  leases 
was  not  leased  there  would  be  no  direct  impact  from  oil 
and  gas  activity. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Seismic  Operations  - The  main  disturbance-causing 
seismic  activities  would  be  limited,  which  would  reduce 
the  potential  introduction  and  spread  of  invasive  and 
noxious  plants. 

Drilling  Operations  - Low  impact  drilling  would  lessen 
the  amount  of  disturbance  on  a site;  however,  equipment 
may  be  contaminated  with  weed  seeds  which  need  very 
little  disturbance  to  start  a new  infestation. 

The  minimal  vehicle  needed  for  the  job  would  still  pose 
some  risk  of  invasive  and  noxious  plant  introduction. 
The  reduced  traffic  and  lighter  vehicles  would,  in  most 
cases,  decrease  the  potential  disturbance  for  invasive 
plant  material  to  occupy. 

Impacts  to  Vegetation  - Noxious  and 
Invasive  Plants  from  Access  and 
Transportation 

Access 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

New  resource  roads  for  natural  gas  operations  would  be 
open  to  the  risk  of  invasive  plants  being  brought  in  not 
only  by  companies,  but  also  by  the  general  public. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Limiting  or  restricting  the  use  of  new  resource  roads  for 
natural  gas  operations  or  road  segments  may  reduce  the 
potential  introduction  of  invasive  plants. 

BLM  Road  System 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Road  System  Criteria  - Not  closing  a resource  road  at 
least  temporarily  should  a highly  invasive  plant  be 


detected,  would  increase  the  plant’s  ability  to  move 
along  the  road  system  and  eventually  spread  to  impact 
other  resources. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Allowing 
roads  to  reclaim  naturally  may  encourage  noxious  and 
invasive  weeds.  If  an  invasive  or  undesired  plant 
community  is  already  along  a closed  road,  the 
probability  of  one  or  more  of  these  species  claiming  the 
road  would  be  increased. 

Alternative  B 

A limited  number  of  open  roads  would  decrease  the 
range  of  potential  spread  to  the  open  roads. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Not  closing  a resource  road  at 
least  temporarily  should  a highly  invasive  plant  be 
detected,  would  increase  the  plant’s  ability  to  move 
along  the  road  system  and  eventually  move  out  to  impact 
other  resources. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Allowing 
roads  to  reclaim  naturally  may  encourage  noxious  and 
invasive  weeds.  If  an  invasive  or  undesired  plant 
community  is  already  along  a closed  road,  the 
probability  of  one  or  more  of  these  species  claiming  the 
road  would  be  increased. 

Alternative  C 

A limited  number  of  open  roads  would  decrease  the 
range  of  potential  spread  to  the  open  roads. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Allowing  temporary  closure 
and/or  reroutes  in  highly  infested  areas  would  help 
contain  potential  threats  posed  by  invasive  and/or 
noxious  plants.  Closing  certain  portions  of  roads  may 
not  be  practical  and  would  need  to  be  considered  on  a 
site-specific  basis. 

Given  the  current  conditions  in  the  Monument  (having 
very  few  infestations  near  roads),  permanent  road 
closures  would  only  be  necessary  should  a highly 
invasive,  high  priority  weed  be  detected  in  abundance. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Allowing 
roads  to  reclaim  naturally  may  encourage  noxious  and 
invasive  weeds.  If  an  invasive  or  undesired  plant 
community  is  already  along  a closed  road,  the 
probability  of  one  or  more  of  these  species  claiming  the 
road  would  be  increased. 

Alternatives  D and  E 

A limited  number  of  open  roads  would  decrease  the 
range  of  potential  spread  to  the  open  roads. 
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Road  System  Criteria  - Allowing  temporary  closure 
and/or  reroutes  in  highly  infested  areas  would  help 
contain  potential  threats  posed  by  invasive  and/or 
noxious  plants.  Closing  certain  portions  of  roads  may 
not  be  practical  and  would  need  to  be  considered  on  a 
site-specific  basis.  Given  the  current  conditions  in  the 
Monument  (having  very  few  infestations  near  roads), 
permanent  road  closures  would  only  be  necessary  should 
a highly  invasive,  high  priority  weed  be  detected  in 
abundance. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - These 
alternatives  would  deter  the  establishment  of  invasive 
and  noxious  plants. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

A limited  number  of  open  roads  would  decrease  the 
range  of  potential  spread  to  the  open  roads. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Allowing  temporary  closure 
and/or  reroutes  in  highly  infested  areas  would  help 
contain  potential  threats  posed  by  invasive  and/or 
noxious  plants.  Closing  certain  portions  of  roads  may 
not  be  practical  and  would  need  to  be  considered  on  a 
site-specific  basis. 

Given  the  current  conditions  in  the  Monument  (having 
very  few  infestations  near  roads),  permanent  road 
closures  would  only  be  necessary  should  a highly 
invasive,  high  priority  weed  be  detected  in  abundance. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - Allowing 
roads  to  reclaim  naturally  may  encourage  noxious  and 
invasive  weeds.  If  an  invasive  or  undesired  plant 
community  is  already  along  a closed  road,  the 
probability  of  one  or  more  of  these  species  claiming  the 
road  would  be  increased. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Vegetation  - Noxious  and  Invasive  Plants 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

The  management  of  invasive  and  noxious  plants  would 
continue  as  prescribed  by  the  2001  Guidelines  for 
Integrated  Weed  Management.  Invasive  and  noxious 
plants  would  continue  to  be  treated  aggressively  using 
integrated  management  principles  as  resources  allow. 
This  should  result  in  a significant  decline  in  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  invasive  and  noxious  plant 
populations  in  the  next  10  to  20  years,  provided  adequate 
funding  is  allotted  for  this  purpose  for  the  long  term. 

Other  activities  and  resource  uses  would  continue  the 
risk  of  introducing  and  moving  invasive  and  noxious 
plant  material  to  and  within  the  Monument.  These 
activities  are  unavoidable,  but  the  risk  could  be  reduced 
through  proper  mitigation  and  education  of  public  land 


users.  New  introductions,  when  found,  would  be 
aggressively  managed  according  to  the  management 
plan. 

Alternatives  C,  D,  and  E 

The  risk  of  new  introductions  of  invasive  and  noxious 
plants  and  movement  within  the  Monument  would  be 
mitigated  to  the  extent  possible.  Other  than  natural 
causes  such  as  wildlife,  flooding,  and  ice  scour,  invasive 
species  would  have  limited  opportunity  to  colonize. 
These  alternatives  would  not  allow  the  proper 
management  of  invasive  and  noxious  plants  along  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  BLM  would  not  meet  its  goals  set 
forth  in  the  weed  management  plan,  due  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  administrative  access 
required  to  reach  invasive  plant  infestations. 

These  alternatives  decrease  the  risk  of  new  introductions 
of  invasive  and  noxious  plants,  but  limit  the  management 
practices  needed  to  continue  aggressive  treatment  of 
infestations  not  accessible  by  land.  These  infestations 
could  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  and  would  provide 
a perpetual  seed  bank  for  those  species  to  continue  to 
colonize  within  the  Monument. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  overall  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  A 
and  B,  except  for  natural  gas  operations.  Limiting 
surface-disturbing  seismic  activities  and  using  low 
impact  drilling  would  reduce  the  potential  introduction 
and  spread  of  invasive  and  noxious  plants. 

Visual  Resources 

Impacts  to  Visual  Resources  from  Health  of 
the  Land  and  Fire 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM) 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

VRM  Class  I - For  the  61,700  acres  in  VRM  Class  I 
(preservation  of  the  existing  visual  character  of  the 
Monument  landscape),  any  surface-disturbing  activities 
plus  semi-permanent  and  permanent  facilities  would 
require  special  design  including  location,  painting,  and 
camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings  and 
meet  the  visual  quality  objectives  of  preserving  the 
existing  visual  character  of  the  Monument  landscape. 
About  64%  of  the  UMNWSR,  11%  of  the  Cow  Creek 
ACEC,  and  16%  of  the  WSAs  would  lie  within  VRM 
Class  I (Table  4.15).  For  the  WSAs,  under  the  non- 
impairment standard  most  activities  must  be  temporary 
uses  that  create  no  surface  disturbance,  nor  involve 
permanent  placement  of  structures.  Overall,  16%  of  the 
Monument  would  fall  within  VRM  Class  I. 
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VRM  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  - For  any  of  the  313,300 
acres  of  Monument  land  under  VRM  Class  II  (retention 
of  the  existing  visual  character  of  the  Monument 
landscape),  VRM  Class  III  (partial  retention  of  the 
existing  visual  character  of  the  Monument  landscape), 
and  VRM  Class  IV  (modification  of  the  existing  visual 
character  of  the  Monument  landscape),  surface- 
disturbing  activities  plus  semi-permanent  and  permanent 
facilities  may  require  special  design  including  location, 
painting,  and  camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural 
surroundings  and  meet  the  visual  quality  objectives. 
About  25%  of  the  UMNWSR  would  be  within  VRM 
Class  II  and  11%  within  VRM  Class  IV.  About  19%  of 
the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  would  lie  within  VRM  Class  II 
and  70%  within  VRM  Class  IV. 

About  19%  of  the  WSAs  would  fall  within  VRM  Class  II 
and  65%  in  VRM  Class  IV;  however,  under  the  non- 
impairment standard,  most  activities  must  be  temporary 
uses  that  create  no  surface  disturbance,  nor  involve 
permanent  placement  of  structures.  Overall,  84%  of  the 
Monument  would  fall  within  VRM  Classes  II,  III  and  IV. 

Alternative  B 

About  76%  of  the  UMNWSR  would  lie  within  VRM 
Class  I,  18%  within  VRM  Class  II;  and  6%  within  VRM 
Class  IV.  In  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  about  32%  of  the 
area  would  lie  within  VRM  Class  I,  19%  within  VRM 
Class  II,  and  49%  within  VRM  Class  IV  (Table  4.15). 

This  alternative  would  designate  100%  of  the  WSAs  as 
VRM  Class  I. 

The  possibility  exists  for  producing  greater  man-made 
visual  contrasts  to  the  Monument’s  natural  landscape  on 
Class  III  and  IV  lands,  which  would  account  for  58%  of 
the  Monument. 

VRM  Class  I - To  comply  with  BLM  policy  for  visual 
resources  in  the  six  WSAs,  there  would  be  a 62,600  acre 
increase  for  VRM  Class  I acreage  under  Alternative  B. 
The  111,480  acres  includes  the  WSAs,  portions  of  the 
wild  segments  of  the  UMNWSR,  and  the  Bodmer 
landscape  sites  along  the  Missouri  River.  Any  surface- 
disturbing  activities  plus  semi-permanent  and  permanent 
facilities  may  require  special  design  including  location, 
painting,  and  camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural 
surroundings  and  meet  the  visual  quality  objectives. 

VRM  Class  II  - There  would  be  a decrease  of  14,480 
acres  in  the  VRM  Class  II  category. 

VRM  Class  III  and  IV  - For  any  of  the  159,200  acres 
under  VRM  Classes  III  and  IV,  surface-disturbing 
activities  plus  semi-permanent  and  permanent  facilities 
may  require  special  design  including  location,  painting, 
and  camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings 
and  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual  quality  objectives. 


Alternative  C 

About  63%  of  the  UMNWSR  would  lie  within  VRM 
Class  I and  30%  within  VRM  Class  II;  7%  would  lie 
within  VRM  Classes  III  and  IV.  In  the  Cow  Creek 
ACEC  about  11%  of  the  area  would  fall  within  VRM 
Class  I and  68%  within  VRM  Class  II;  21%  would  fall 
within  VRM  Class  IV  (Table  4.15). 

About  16%  of  the  WSAs  would  fall  in  VRM  Class  I, 
19%  in  VRM  Class  II,  and  65%  in  VRM  Class  IV. 
However,  under  the  non-impairment  standard,  most 
activities  must  be  temporary  uses  that  create  no  surface 
disturbance,  nor  involve  permanent  placement  of 
structures. 

VRM  Class  I - The  VRM  Class  I acreage  would  total 
16%.  For  the  62,000  acres  in  VRM  Class  I,  the  visual 
contrast  that  may  be  created  from  proposed  projects 
would  be  mitigated,  at  a minimum,  by  utilizing  proper 
site  selection;  reducing  soil  and  vegetative  disturbance; 
choice  of  color;  and  over  time,  returning  the  disturbed 
area  to  a seamless,  natural  landscape. 

VRM  Class  II  and  III  - The  VRM  Class  II  acreage 
would  increase  to  58%  of  the  Monument.  The  increased 
acreage  (24%  greater  than  Alternative  A)  would  improve 
protection  of  the  visual  quality  of  the  Monument. 

VRM  Class  III  would  decrease  to  4%.  For  the  234,500 
acres  in  VRM  Class  II  and  III,  surface-disturbing 
activities  plus  semi-permanent  and  permanent  facilities 
may  require  special  design  including:  location,  painting, 
and  camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings 
and  meet  the  visual  quality  objectives. 

VRM  Class  IV  - The  VRM  Class  IV  land  in  the  uplands 
would  be  designated  at  higher  levels  of  protection  for 
visual  landscape  values.  A total  of  78,500  acres  of  the 
Monument  would  fall  under  VRM  Class  IV. 

Alternative  D 

About  76%  of  the  UMNWSR  would  lie  within  VRM 
Class  I and  24%  within  VRM  Class  II.  In  the  Cow 
Creek  ACEC  about  32%  of  the  area  would  lie  within 
VRM  Class  I and  68%  within  VRM  Class  II  (Table 
4.15). 

This  alternative  would  designate  a VRM  Class  I rating 
for  100%  of  the  WSAs. 

VRM  Class  I - The  BLM  land  under  VRM  Class  I 
would  increase  to  111,480  acres.  Surface-disturbing 
activities  would  be  prohibited  on  some  land  in  VRM 
Class  I. 

VRM  Class  II  - For  the  263,520  acres  in  VRM  Class  II, 
the  visual  contrast  from  proposed  projects  would  be 
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mitigated  by  utilizing  proper  site  selection;  reducing  soil 
and  vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over 
time,  returning  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape. 

Alternative  E 

About  76%  of  the  UMNWSR  would  lie  within  VRM 
Class  I and  24%  within  VRM  Class  II;  In  the  Cow  Creek 
ACEC  about  32%  of  the  area  would  lie  within  VRM 
Class  I and  68%  within  VRM  Class  II  (Table  4. 15). 

This  alternative  would  designate  a VRM  Class  I rating 
for  100%  of  the  WS  As. 

VRM  Class  I - The  VRM  Class  I acreage  would  remain 
the  same  as  under  Alternatives  B and  D.  Surface- 
disturbing  activities  may  be  prohibited  on  some  of  the 
74,650  acres  of  VRM  Class  I land  in  WSAs.  An 


additional  36,830  acres  outside  of  WSAs  may  be  off 
limits  to  any  new  development. 

VRM  Class  II  - Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be 
prohibited  in  some  of  the  VRM  Class  II  areas  (263,520 
acres).  Any  of  the  375,000  acres  in  the  Monument  could 
be  off  limits  to  surface-disturbing  activities  if  the 
activities  would  not  meet  the  visual  quality  objectives. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  an  increase  (66%  or  92,540  acres)  in  the 
most  restrictive  visual  management  categories  (VRM 
Classes  I and  II).  The  impact  would  be  that  73%  of  the 
Monument  (273,040  acres)  would  be  under  more 
stringent  visual  standards  compared  to  the  48%  under 
Alternative  A. 

All  four  VRM  classes  would  be  represented  on  BLM 
land  but  VRM  Class  III  and  Class  IV  designations  would 
be  at  significantly  lower  acreages. 


Table  4.15 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  for  Special  Designation  Areas 
(Percent  of  Total  Acres) 

Alternative 

A 

( Current 
Management) 

Alternative 

B 

Alternative 

C 

Alternative 

D 

Alternative 

E 

Alternative 

F 

( Preferred 
Alternative) 

UMNWSR 

VRM  Class  I 

64% 

76% 

63% 

76% 

76% 

76% 

VRM  Class  II 

25% 

18% 

30% 

24% 

24% 

22% 

VRM  Class  III 

0% 

0% 

1% 

0% 

0% 

1% 

VRM  Class  IV 

11% 

6% 

6% 

0% 

0% 

1% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Cow  Creek  ACEC 

VRM  Class  I 

11% 

32% 

11% 

32% 

32% 

32% 

VRM  Class  II 

19% 

19% 

68% 

68% 

68% 

68% 

VRM  Class  III 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

VRM  Class  IV 

70% 

49% 

21% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

WSAs 

VRM  Class  I 

16% 

100% 

16% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

VRM  Class  II 

19% 

0% 

19% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

VRM  Class  III 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

VRM  Class  IV 

65% 

0% 

65% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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Any  surface-disturbing  projects/proposals  located  on 
BLM  land  would  require  a visual  contrast  rating  be 
completed,  no  matter  what  the  type  of  VRM  class.  This 
type  of  documentation  formally  becomes  a part  of  the 
site  specific  environmental  review. 

About  76%  of  the  UMNWSR  would  lie  within  VRM 
Class  I and  22%  within  VRM  Class  II;  2%  would  be 
within  VRM  Classes  III  and  IV.  In  the  Cow  Creek 
ACEC  about  32%  of  the  area  would  be  within  VRM 
Class  I and  68%  within  VRM  Class  II  (Table  4.15).  This 
alternative  would  designate  a VRM  Class  I rating  for 
100%  of  the  WS  As. 

VRM  Class  I - A total  of  1 1 1,480  acres  (30%)  would  be 
designated  as  VRM  Class  I,  and  surface-disturbing 
activities  may  not  be  authorized. 

VRM  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  - The  VRM  Class  II  acreage 
would  total  161,560  acres  (43%).  The  VRM  Class  III 
acreage  would  total  24,770  acres  (7%).  The  VRM  Class 
IV  acreage  would  total  77,190  acres  (20%),  a 30% 
decrease  from  Alternative  A. 

The  visual  contrast  would  be  mitigated  by  utilizing 
proper  site  selection;  reducing  soil  and  vegetative 
disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over  time,  returning  the 
disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural  landscape.  Surface- 
disturbing  activities  plus  semi-permanent  and  permanent 
facilities  would  be  allowed  if  they  met  these  criteria. 

Impacts  to  Visual  Resources  from  Natural 
Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

VRM  Class  I - For  the  1,478  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  VRM  Class  I (Table  4.16),  any  surface-disturbing 
activities  plus  semi-permanent  and  permanent  facilities 
may  require  special  design  including  location,  painting. 


and  camouflage  to  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings 
and  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual  quality  objectives. 
Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  the  potential  for  no  natural 
gas  wells  in  VRM  Class  I under  Alternative  A and  one 
well  under  Alternative  B. 

VRM  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  - For  the  41,327  acres  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  VRM  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  (Table 

4.16) ,  surface-disturbing  activities  plus  semi-permanent 
and  permanent  facilities  may  require  special  design 
including  location,  painting,  and  camouflage  to  blend 
with  the  natural  surroundings  and  meet  the  intent  of  the 
visual  quality  objectives.  Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  the 
potential  for  35  natural  gas  wells  in  VRM  Classes  II,  III 
and  IV  under  Alternative  A (20  wells  in  VRM  Class  II 
and  no  wells  in  VRM  Class  III  and  15  wells  in  Class  IV). 
Under  Alternative  B there  is  the  potential  for  43  wells 
(23  wells  in  VRM  Class  II  and  no  wells  in  VRM  Class 
III  and  20  wells  in  Class  IV). 

Alternative  C 

VRM  Class  I - For  the  2,338  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  VRM  Class  I (Table  4.17),  the  visual  contrast  would 
be  reduced  by  utilizing  proper  site  selection;  reducing 
soil  and  vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over 
time,  returning  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape.  Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  the  potential  for 
one  natural  gas  well  in  VRM  Class  I. 

VRM  Class  II,  III  and  IV  - For  the  40,467  acres  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  VRM  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  (Table 

4.17) ,  surface-disturbing  activities  plus  semi -permanent 
and  permanent  facilities  may  require  special  design 
including  location,  painting,  and  camouflage  to  blend 
with  the  natural  surroundings  and  meet  the  intent  of  the 
visual  quality  objectives.  Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  the 
potential  for  27  natural  gas  wells  these  areas  (21  wells  in 
VRM  Class  II  and  six  wells  in  VRM  Class  III). 


Table  4.16 


Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  within  the  Existing  Oil  and  Gas  Leases 
Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 


Visual  Resource  Management  Class 

VRM  Class  I 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  11 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  III 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  IV 
(acres) 

West  HiLine  Leases 

92 

3,789 

0 

6.447 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases 

1,386 

16,470 

0 

14,621 

Total 

1,478 

20,259 

0 

21,068 
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Table  4.17 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  within  the  Existing  Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

Alternative  C 


Visual  Resource  Management  Class 

VRM  Class  I 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  II 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  III 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  IV 
(acres) 

West  HiLine  Leases 

92 

7,454 

1,566 

1,216 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases 

2,246 

25,532 

3,157 

1,542 

Total 

2,338 

32,986 

4,723 

2,758 

Alternative  D 

VRM  Class  I - Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be 
prohibited  on  the  2,936  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
VRM  Class  I (Table  4.18).  Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is 
no  potential  for  natural  gas  wells  in  VRM  Class  I. 

VRM  Class  II  - For  the  39,869  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
VRM  Class  II  (Table  4.18),  the  visual  contrast  would  be 
reduced  in  the  existing  characteristic  landscape  by 
utilizing  proper  site  selection;  reducing  soil  and 
vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over  time, 
returning  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape.  Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is  the  potential  for 
13  natural  gas  wells  in  VRM  Class  II. 

Alternative  E 

VRM  Class  I - Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be 
prohibited  on  the  2,936  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
VRM  Class  I (Table  4.18).  Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is 
no  potential  for  natural  gas  wells  in  VRM  Class  I. 


VRM  Class  II  - For  the  39,870  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  VRM  Class  II  (Table  4.18),  surface-disturbing 
activities  may  be  prohibited.  Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is 
no  potential  for  natural  gas  wells  in  VRM  Class  II. 

For  the  West  HiLine  leases,  surface  disturbance  would 
not  be  allowed  on  any  portion  of  the  leases  regardless  if 
the  land  is  inside  or  outside  the  Monument.  This 
includes  the  entire  leasehold  (12,782  acres).  APDs  on 
these  leases  would  not  be  processed.  The  decision  to  not 
allow  APDs  to  be  processed  would  have  no  effect  on 
visual  resources. 

Alternative  ENL 

This  sub-alternative  considers  the  environmental  effects 
of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine  leases.  The  effects  to 
visual  resources  are  the  same  as  those  from  Alternative 
E,  which  would  not  allow  surface-disturbing  and 
disruptive  activities  on  any  of  the  12  West  HiLine  oil  and 
gas  leases  regardless  if  the  land  is  inside  or  outside  the 
Monument.  This  includes  the  entire  leasehold  (12,782 
acres).  The  decision  to  not  lease  would  have  no  effect  on 
visual  resources. 


Table  4.18 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  within  the  Existing  Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

Alternatives  D and  E 


Visual  Resource  Management  Class 

VRM  Class  I 

VRM  Class  II 

(acres) 

(acres) 

West  HiLine  Leases 

108 

10,220 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases 

2,828 

29,649 

Total 

2,936 

39,869 
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Table  4.19 


Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  within  the  Existing  Oil  and  Gas  Leases 
Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 


Visual  Resource  Management  Class 

VRM  Class  I 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  II 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  III 
(acres) 

VRM  Class  IV 
(acres) 

West  HiLine  Leases 

108 

7,438 

1,565 

1,218 

Non-West  HiLine  Leases 

2,828 

25,139 

2,520 

1,990 

Total 

2,936 

32,577 

4,085 

3,208 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

VRJVI  Class  I - Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be 
prohibited  on  the  2,936  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
VRM  Class  I (Table  4.19).  Based  on  the  RFD,  there  is 
no  potential  for  natural  gas  wells  in  VRM  Class  I. 

VRM  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  - For  the  39,869  acres  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  VRM  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  (Table 
4.19),  the  visual  contrast  would  be  reduced  by  utilizing 
proper  site  selection;  reducing  soil  and  vegetative 
disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over  time,  returning  the 
disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural  landscape.  Based 
on  the  RFD,  there  is  the  potential  for  34  natural  gas  wells 
in  VRM  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  areas  (24  wells  in  VRM 
Class  II,  three  wells  in  VRM  Class  III,  and  seven  wells 
in  VRM  Class  IV). 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Visual 
Resources 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Overall,  there  would  be  the  potential  for  minor  visual 
impacts  on  61,700  acres  of  which  2%  could  be  related  to 
natural  gas  activity.  Any  surface-disturbing  activities 
and  placement  of  facilities  within  VRM  Class  I areas 
would  require  special  design  stipulations  to  meet  the 
visual  preservation  objectives  in  addition  to  the  standard 
criteria. 

Visual  impacts  could  occur  on  313,300  acres  of  which 
13%  could  be  related  to  natural  gas  activity. 

Alternative  B 

There  would  be  the  potential  for  minor  visual  impacts  on 
111,480  acres  of  which  1%  could  be  related  to  natural 
gas  activity.  Any  surface-disturbing  activities  and 
placement  of  facilities  within  VRM  Class  I areas  would 
require  special  design  stipulations  to  meet  the  visual 
preservation  objectives  in  addition  to  the  standard 
criteria. 


Visual  impacts  could  occur  on  263,520  acres  of  which 
16%  could  be  related  to  natural  gas  activity. 

Alternative  C 

There  would  be  the  potential  for  minor  visual  impacts  on 

62.000  acres  of  which  4%  could  be  related  to  natural  gas 
activity.  Any  surface-disturbing  activities  and  placement 
of  facilities  within  VRM  Class  I areas  would  require 
special  design  stipulations  to  meet  the  visual 
preservation  objectives  in  addition  to  the  standard 
criteria. 

Visual  impacts  could  occur  on  313,000  acres  of  which 
13%  could  be  related  to  natural  gas  activity. 

Alternative  D 

The  visual  impacts  would  be  similar  Alternative  C. 

This  alternative  would  represent  a greater  shift  yet  to 
stricter  visual  requirements  for  surface-disturbing 
activities  and  the  placement  of  facilities.  Any  impacts  to 
the  visual  resource  must  meet  the  preservation  and 
retention  objectives  of  the  existing  visual  character  of  the 
Monument  landscape.  The  less  stringent  partial  retention 
VRM  Class  III  and  modification  VRM  Class  IV  criteria 
would  no  longer  apply  to  52%  of  the  Monument. 

Alternative  E 

The  visual  impacts  would  be  similar  Alternative  C. 

This  alternative  would  be  the  most  restrictive  for  surface- 
disturbing  activities  and  placement  of  facilities  to  meet 
visual  standards  for  the  Monument.  A surface-disturbing 
activity  or  the  placement  of  a facility  on  any  of  the 

375.000  acres  of  the  Monument  may  be  prohibited  or 
denied  if  it  fails  to  meet  the  visual  objectives  of  VRM 
Classes  I or  II. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  the  potential  for  minor  or  no  visual 
impacts  on  1 1 1,480  acres  of  the  Monument,  of  which  3% 
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could  be  related  to  natural  gas  activity.  Any  surface- 
disturbing  activities  and  placement  of  facilities  within 
VRM  Class  I areas  would  require  special  design 
stipulations  to  meet  the  visual  preservation  objectives  in 
addition  to  the  standard  criteria. 

Under  VRM  Class  II  acreage  (161,560  acres)  there 
would  be  the  potential  for  minor  visual  impacts  of  which 
20%  could  be  attributed  to  natural  gas  activity. 

For  the  24,770  acres  under  VRM  Class  III,  there  could 
be  visual  impacts  with  16%  of  that  acreage  potentially 
attributed  to  natural  gas  activity. 

The  remaining  77,190  acres  with  a VRM  Class  IV 
category  may  have  visual  impacts  including  4% 
associated  with  natural  gas  activities. 

The  four  VRM  classes  would  be  represented,  but  at 
different  percentages  than  under  Alternative  A.  A 
majority  of  the  Monument  (73%)  would  be  designated  as 
VRM  Classes  I or  Class  II.  This  would  represent  a 25% 
increase  in  Monument  acreage  meeting  the  intent  of  the 
visual  quality  objectives. 

Water 

Impacts  to  Water  Common  to  All 
Alternatives 

All  the  allotments  in  the  Monument  have  been  assessed 
for  compliance  with  the  rangeland  standards  and 
guidelines  through  watershed  plans.  Those  allotments 
not  meeting  standards  have  had  management 

prescriptions  written  that  will  allow  them  to  meet  or 
make  significant  progress  toward  meeting  standards. 
The  majority  of  these  prescriptions  have  been 
implemented.  The  remainder  will  be  implemented  in  the 
near  future  as  funding  allows.  Implementing  and 

enforcing  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  will 
maintain  and  improve  water  resources.  Healthy 
rangelands  reduce  erosion/sedimentation,  slow  runoff, 
increase  sedimentation  on  banks  and  floodplains,  and 
decrease  the  amount  of  pollutants  such  as  sediment,  fecal 
coliform,  or  nitrates  entering  the  waterbody. 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  achieve,  or  make  significant 
progress  toward,  proper  functioning  condition  in  riparian 
and  wetland  areas.  As  a result  of  improving  riparian 
areas,  water  quality  is  expected  to  improve.  Improving 
riparian  conditions  imply  that  livestock  are  spending  less 
time  in  and  immediately  adjacent  to  waterbodies.  As  a 
result,  there  would  be  a reduction  in  fecal  contamination 
and  nutrients.  There  would  also  be  less  direct  trampling 
of  banks  and  improved  bank  stability  through  vegetative 
improvements  reducing  both  sediment  and  solar  inputs. 
In  addition,  the  improved  riparian  ground  cover  would 


increase  the  filtration  of  sediment,  nutrients,  and 
bacteria.  These  factors  would  cumulatively  result  in  a 
reduction  of  pollutants  to  most  project  area  streams  and 
would  specifically  address  the  probable  sources  of  listing 
for  the  following  303(d)  listed  streams:  Dog  Creek, 

Fargo  Coulee,  Judith  River,  and  the  Missouri  River 
(Table  3.6). 

The  reservation  of  water  in  Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith 
River  will  have  a positive  impact  on  water  resources 
within  the  Monument.  Protecting  the  semi-natural  flow 
regime  in  these  watersheds  will  help  to  maintain  the 
hydrologic  systems  within  the  Monument  and  the  water- 
dependent  objects  of  biological  resources  that  are 
dependent  on  them. 

The  reservation  could  impact  water  rights  within  the 
Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River  basins.  If  the  existing 
water  rights  are  senior  to  the  date  of  the  Monument 
Proclamation,  no  impact  will  occur  as  a result  of  the 
federal  reserved  water  rights.  The  State  of  Montana  has 
never  allowed  federal  reserved  rights  to  impact  existing 
state-based  water  rights.  Existing  water  rights  junior  to 
the  date  of  the  Monument  Proclamation  may  be  impacted 
if  it  is  determined  that  the  water  use  is  harming  BLM’s 
water  rights.  Changes  to  existing  water  rights  could,  and 
probably  would,  also  be  affected.  The  BLM  would 
likely  object  to  any  expansion  of  the  existing  water  rights 
or  to  changes  that  would  alter  the  flow  regimes  in  ways 
that  would  negatively  impact  the  federal  reserved  water 
right  (i.e.  changing  an  irrigation  right  from  summer 
diversion  to  impoundment  in  a reservoir  during  spring 
runoff). 

Impacts  to  Water  from  Health  of  the  Land 
and  Fire 

Both  natural  and  prescribed  fires  impact  water  resources. 
The  bare  ground  following  a fire  increases  erosion  and 
sedimentation,  degrades  water  quality  and  decreases 
infiltration  and  ground  water  recharge.  These  impacts 
would  be  temporary,  lasting  2-4  years  until  the  burned 
areas  revegetate.  Wildfire  generally  burns  with  greater 
intensity  than  prescribed  fire,  which  is  carried  out  under 
specific  conditions  with  identified  resource  objectives. 
High  intensity  wildfire  may  leave  very  little  residual 
vegetation  and  can  actually  create  hydrophobic  soil 
conditions  that  not  only  inhibit  infiltration  but  repel 
water.  These  factors  can  lead  to  larger  levels  of  runoff, 
erosion,  and  subsequent  sedimentation  than  lower 
intensity  prescribed  fires. 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Aggressive  suppression  and  minimal  prescribed  fires 
could  lead  to  excessive  fuel  build  up  and  potentially 
larger  and  higher  intensity  wildland  fires  than  would 
have  occurred  under  historic  conditions.  These 
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alternatives  have  the  potential  to  create  greater  impacts 
to  water  resources  than  the  other  alternatives. 

Alternative  C 

Prescribed  fires  to  reduce  the  potential  of  large, 
catastrophic  fires  would  produce  fewer  impacts  to  water 
resources  than  Alternatives  A and  B.  Wildfire  generally 
bums  with  greater  intensity  than  prescribed  fire,  which  is 
carried  out  under  specific  conditions  with  identified 
resource  objectives.  High  intensity  wildfire  may  leave 
very  little  residual  vegetation  and  can  actually  create 
hydrophobic  soil  conditions  that  not  only  inhibit 
infiltration  but  repel  water.  These  factors  can  lead  to 
larger  levels  of  runoff,  erosion,  and  subsequent 
sedimentation  than  lower  intensity  prescribed  fires. 

Alternatives  D and  E 

Alternatives  D and  E would  incorporate  the  natural  role 
of  fire  in  the  landscape,  thereby  reducing  fuel  loading 
and  decreasing  the  intensity  of  subsequent  wildland  fires. 
The  result  would  be  fewer  impacts  to  water  resources 
than  the  other  alternatives. 

Managing  Monument  lands  to  sustain  or  improve 
wildlife  habitat  would  result  in  increased  ground  cover 
from  plants  and  litter,  with  better  plant  diversity  and 
density.  This  serves  to  improve  water  resources  as  plants 
tend  to  trap  sediment,  increase  infiltration  and  ground 
water  recharge,  and  improve  water  quality.  Both 
alternatives  would  result  in  a positive  benefit  to  water 
resources. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

This  alternative  would  incorporate  the  natural  role  of  fire 
in  the  landscape,  thereby  reducing  fuel  loading  and 
decreasing  the  intensity  of  subsequent  wildland  fires. 
The  result  would  be  fewer  impacts  to  water  resources 
than  the  other  alternatives.  Appropriate  suppression 
response  would  be  based  on  firefighter  and  public  safety. 

Managing  Monument  lands  to  sustain  or  improve 
wildlife  habitat  would  result  in  increased  ground  cover 
from  plants  and  litter,  with  better  plant  diversity  and 
density.  This  serves  to  improve  water  resources  as  plants 
tend  to  trap  sediment,  increase  infiltration  and  ground 
water  recharge,  and  improve  water  quality.  Both 
alternatives  would  result  in  a positive  benefit  to  water 
resources. 

Impacts  to  Water  from  Visitor  Use,  Services 
and  Infrastructure 

Human  wastes  entering  the  Missouri  River  from 
overland  flow  across  dispersed  campsites  could  result  in 
degraded  water  quality.  The  degradation  is  slight  and 
probably  not  measurable  with  the  current  level  of  visitor 


use.  As  the  level  of  visitor  use  increases,  the  magnitude 
of  the  impact  increases.  Improved  infrastructure  (more 
toilet  facilities)  and  the  portable  toilet  requirement  would 
reverse  this  trend. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

No  additional  facilities  would  be  proposed  to  meet 
increased  visitor  use.  If  visitor  use  increases,  the 
magnitude  of  degraded  water  quality  would  be  greatest 
in  this  alternative. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Increased  facilities  would  be  allowed  throughout  the 
UMNWSR  if  funding  is  available.  Potentially,  either  of 
these  alternatives  would  offer  the  greatest  protection  to 
water  quality  of  the  six  alternatives. 

Alternative  D 

Increased  infrastructure  would  be  allowed  only  in  certain 
segments  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  would  provide  more 
protection  to  water  quality  than  Alternatives  A and  E, 
although  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  magnitude 
of  this  protection. 

Alternative  E 

No  additional  facilities  would  be  developed;  however, 
visitor  use  would  be  limited  with  an  allocation  system. 
This  would  provide  more  protection  for  water  quality 
than  Alternative  A but  less  than  Alternatives  B,  C,  and 

D. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Additional  facilities  would  be  allowed  between  Fort 
Benton  and  Judith  Landing  but  no  development  above 
Level  3 camp  sites  would  be  allowed  elsewhere.  Visitor 
use  would  not  be  limited  but  actions  would  be  taken  to 
reduce  impacts  to  resources  once  standards  and/or 
indicators  are  reached  or  exceeded.  This  would  provide 
more  protection  for  water  quality  than  Alternatives  A or 

E,  but  less  than  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D. 

Impacts  to  Water  from  Natural  Gas 
Exploration  and  Development 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

The  Proclamation  does  not  allow  new  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  Monument.  The  existing  federal  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  Monument  are  considered  to  have  valid  existing 
rights.  The  difference  in  impacts  to  surface  and 
groundwater  from  the  conditions  of  approval  under  each 
alternative  would  be  immeasurable.  Developing  existing 
leases  would  be  subject  to  standard  operating  procedures 
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and  BMPs  which  minimize  surface  disturbance.  The 
quantity  of  increased  erosion  and  sedimentation  from  oil 
and  gas  activities  would  be  similar  among  all  the 
alternatives.  Regardless  of  the  alternative  chosen,  the 
minor  amounts  of  surface  disturbance  may  be  controlled 
or  excluded  within  200  meters  (656  feet)  of  the  proposed 
site  (43  CFR  3101.1-2).  Existing  laws  and  regulations 
that  currently  protect  water  resources  would  continue  to 
be  enforced.  The  difference  in  impacts  to  water 
resources  from  no  surface  disturbance  within  500  feet, 
656  feet,  1000  feet,  and  1/4  mile  of  streams  and  riparian- 
wetland  areas  would  be  negligible.  The  differences 
between  alternatives  concerning  disposal  water  and 
seismic  operations  would  be  so  slight  it  would  not  be 
measurable.  Existing  oil  and  gas  leases  have  the 
potential  to  produce  small  amounts  of  groundwater  from 
the  Judith  River  and  Eagle  formations  within  the 
Monument. 

No  additional  leases  would  be  allowed  in  the  Monument. 
The  infrastructure  already  exists  for  most  of  the  current 
leases.  Any  additional  impacts  from  oil  and  gas 
activities  would  be  the  same  for  all  alternatives. 

Alternative  E 

Under  Alternative  E,  no  surface  disturbance  would  be 
allowed  on  all  12  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases.  No 
impacts  to  water  resources  would  occur  on  the  West 
HiLine  leases.  Conditions  of  approval  would  be  applied 
to  the  non-West  HiLine  leases.  The  difference  in 

impacts  to  water  resources  on  the  non-West  HiLine 
leases  compared  to  the  other  alternatives  would  be 
negligible. 

Alternative  ENL 

Under  Alternative  ENL,  the  12  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas 
leases  would  not  be  leased.  No  impacts  to  water 
resources  would  occur  on  the  West  HiLine  leases. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  Proclamation  does  not  allow  new  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  Monument.  The  existing  federal  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  Monument  are  considered  to  have  valid  existing 
rights.  Developing  existing  leases  would  be  subject  to 
standard  operating  procedures  and  BMPs  which 
minimize  surface  disturbance.  The  minor  amounts  of 
surface  disturbance  may  be  controlled  or  excluded  within 
200  meters  (656  feet)  of  the  proposed  site  (43  CFR 
3101.1-2).  Existing  laws  and  regulations  that  currently 
protect  water  resources  would  continue  to  be  enforced. 
Existing  oil  and  gas  leases  have  the  potential  to  produce 
small  amounts  of  groundwater  from  the  Judith  River  and 
Eagle  formations  within  the  Monument. 

No  additional  leases  would  be  allowed  in  the  Monument. 
The  infrastructure  already  exists  for  most  of  the  current 
leases. 


Impacts  to  Water  from  Access  and 
Transportation 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Additional  roads  in  the  Monument  may  increase  erosion 
and  sedimentation  and  degrade  water  quality.  The 
increase  in  degradation  would  depend  on  the  amount  of 
new  roads  constructed.  Overall,  the  increase  in  sediment 
from  new  roads  would  not  be  measurable  considering  the 
erosive  nature  of  the  soils  throughout  the  Missouri  River 
Breaks. 

Alternatives  C,  D,  and  E 

Restricting  vehicular  access  in  sensitive  areas  would 
result  in  less  erosion  and  sedimentation  compared  to 
Alternatives  A and  B. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Restricting  vehicular  access  in  sensitive  areas  would 
result  in  less  erosion  and  sedimentation  compared  to 
Alternatives  A and  B. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Water 

Impacts  to  Water  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

The  construction  and  operation  of  upstream  dams  on  the 
Missouri  and  Marias  Rivers  has  had  a dramatic  impact 
on  the  historic  flow  regime  on  the  Missouri  River.  The 
flood  recurrence  interval  has  increased,  thereby 
decreasing  the  frequency  of  flood  events  which  are 
necessary  to  support  flood  and  disturbance-dependent 
riparian  vegetation  and  native  fishes  along  the  Missouri 
River.  Although  the  BLM  plans  to  attempt  to  coordinate 
high  flow  events  with  stakeholders  and  regulatory 
agencies  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  these  impacts  will  likely 
continue  in  the  long  term. 

Agricultural  activities  and  livestock  grazing  in  the 
Monument  and  in  watersheds  that  drain  into  the 
Monument  have  impacted  water  quantity  and  quality. 
These  activities  have  led  to  a change  in  plant  cover  that 
has  reduced  soil-moisture  storage  and  infiltration  rates, 
and  water  quality  impacts  from  bank  trampling  and 
animal  wastes.  Implementation  of  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  within  the  watershed  plans  would  help 
to  mitigate  this  effect  on  BLM  lands.  However,  overall 
the  impacts  will  likely  continue  in  the  long  term. 

The  largest  hydrologic  alterations  on  tributary  streams  to 
the  Missouri  River  within  the  Monument  are  from 
irrigation  diversions,  stream  channel  modifications,  and 
impoundments  which  occur  predominantly  outside 
Monument  lands  with  the  exception  of  stockwater 
reservoirs.  A significant  percentage  of  the  watershed’s 
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annual  yield  is  consumed  by  these  uses.  These  impacts 
will  continue  in  the  long  term. 

Oil  and  gas  activities  within  the  Monument  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  small  amounts  of  groundwater  from 
the  Eagle  and  Judith  River  formations.  The 
Proclamation  does  not  allow  new  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
the  Monument.  The  existing  federal  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
the  Monument  are  considered  to  have  valid  existing 
rights.  The  existing  leases  could  result  in  the  production 
of  additional  amounts  of  groundwater  from  the  Eagle  and 
Judith  River  formations.  These  minor  impacts  will 
continue  for  only  as  long  as  a lease  is  producing. 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

These  alternatives  could  create  the  potential  for  large, 
catastrophic  fires;  making  them  the  least  attractive  for 
protecting  water  resources.  The  impacts,  if  these  fires 
occur,  could  degrade  water  quality,  infiltration  and 
ground  water  recharge  for  the  short  term. 

Implementation  of  the  completed  watershed  plans  would 
have  both  short  and  long-term  positive  impacts  to  water 
resources  by  addressing  grazing  allotments  not  meeting 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 

Alternatives  C,  D,  and  E 

These  alternatives  would  result  in  a gradual 
improvement  in  watershed  conditions  in  the  long  term  by 
considering  the  natural  role  of  fire  and  improved  wildlife 
habitat  in  fire  management.  Visitor  use  and  services 
would  be  managed  to  protect  resources  and  water 
quality,  and  restricted  vehicular  access  in  sensitive  areas 
would  decrease  erosion  and  sedimentation  compared  to 
Alternatives  A and  B. 

Implementation  of  the  completed  watershed  plans  would 
have  both  short  and  long-term  positive  impacts  to  water 
resources  by  addressing  grazing  allotments  not  meeting 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a gradual  improvement 
in  watershed  conditions  in  the  long  term  by  considering 
the  natural  role  of  fire  and  improved  wildlife  habitat  in 
fire  management.  Visitor  use  and  services  would  be 
managed  to  protect  resources  and  water  quality,  and 
restricted  vehicular  access  in  sensitive  areas  would 
decrease  erosion  and  sedimentation  compared  to 
Alternatives  A and  B. 

Implementation  of  the  completed  watershed  plans  would 
have  both  short  and  long-term  positive  impacts  to  water 
resources  by  addressing  grazing  allotments  not  meeting 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 


Forest  Resources 

Impacts  to  Forest  Resources  from  Forest 
Products 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

In  recent  years,  most  forest  product  sales  have  been 
personal  use  incidental  products  (e.g.,  firewood, 
Christmas  trees,  post  and  poles).  Very  few  sawlog  sales 
have  occurred  and  most  have  been  minor  quantities  less 
than  3,000  board  feet  (a  log  truck  full  of  wood  is  about 
4,500  board  feet). 

Under  current  management,  the  immediate  impacts 
would  be  occasional  stumps  which  may  negatively 
impact  aesthetics,  although  the  quantities  sold  would  not 
result  in  an  entire  hillside  full  of  stumps.  There  may  be 
scattered  slash  and  residue.  Some  off-road  trails  and  ruts 
may  occur;  however,  all  permits  would  be  written  with 
the  stipulations  that  vehicles  are  to  stay  on  authorized 
roads  and  trails.  Along  with  bare  mineral  soil  being 
disturbed  comes  the  potential  for  weeds  and  other 
invasive  plants. 

The  minimal  amount  of  forest  products  being  sold  would 
not  affect  the  likelihood  of  improving  overall  forest 
health.  Because  activities  like  Christmas  tree  gathering 
often  result  in  taking  the  prettiest  tree  (which  in  all 
likelihood  is  the  genetically  superior  tree),  the  best  trees 
could  be  high-graded  from  among  this  size  class  of 
timber. 

Some  lost  revenues  may  result  from  not  aggressively 
pursuing  opportunities  that  arise  on  neighboring 
ownerships,  which  could  sometimes  lead  to  poorly 
designed  transportation  and  skidding  systems  if  these 
opportunities  on  adjoining  lands  are  not  pursued. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Waiting  for  opportunities  to  conduct  minor  sales  may  or 
may  not  coincide  with  opportunities  that  arise  on 
adjoining  lands.  Forest  health  issues  typically  are 
throughout  a watershed  or  drainage  and  are  larger  than 
specific  treatment  areas.  The  BLM  would  need  to  treat 
for  forest  health  on  a large  scale. 

Designating  specific  areas  for  incidental  uses  such  as 
firewood,  Christmas  trees,  etc.  would  limit  negative 
impacts  to  specific  areas.  Concentrated  use  such  as 
Christmas  tree  cutting  or  firewood  gathering  could  result 
in  intensive  overuse  in  a relatively  small  area;  however, 
this  would  be  easier  to  monitor  for  negative  impacts 
because  it  would  be  confined  to  a small  area. 
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Alternative  D 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  B and  C, 
except  there  may  be  no  need  to  wait  for  opportunities  on 
adjoining  land. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  no  impacts  directly  related  to  harvest. 
However,  there  would  be  lost  opportunities  to  treat 
forested  land  and  sell  products  in  conjunction  with 
neighboring  activities  and  there  would  be  at  least  some 
lost  revenue.  There  would  be  no  opportunity  to  treat  for 
forest  health,  even  on  a small  project  level  scale.  As 
adjoining  properties  sell  forest  products,  the  chance 
exists  to  create  an  unnatural  straight-edge  effect  where 
cutting  occurs  up  to  the  Monument  land  but  not  beyond. 
Intentional  and/or  unintentional  trespass  may  occur. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Forest  management  impacts  would  be  short-term  if 
project  planning  is  done  properly,  and  should  create  an 
overall  positive  benefit  to  resources.  Bare  mineral  soil 
exposure  due  to  skidding  products,  burning  slash  piles, 
etc.  leave  a short-term  scar  on  the  landscape  such  as  bare 
soil  exposure,  ash  and  smoke  residue.  In  the  short  term, 
harvesting  material  would  create  fewer  impacts  on  the 
landscape  than  a catastrophic,  stand-replacing  wildland 
fire. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Forest 
Resources 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

The  cumulative  impacts  would  be  very  similar  for  all  of 
these  alternatives.  Forest  products  sales  would  be 
incidental  and  so  scattered  that  they  would  be  relatively 
insignificant,  unless  associated  with  a much  larger 
project  adjoining  another  ownership. 

Alternative  E 

No  cumulative  impacts  would  be  expected,  except  that 
no  treatment  would  increase  the  possibility  of  a stand- 
replacing event  such  as  wildland  fire.  The  cumulative 
impacts  of  such  an  event  could  be  devastating, 
depending  on  the  timing  of  other  natural  events  that  may 
follow  (heavy  rains  following  a catastrophic  wildland 
fire  would  result  in  significant  soil  erosion  and  may  lead 
to  negative  downstream  cumulative  impacts). 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Forest  products  sales  would  be  incidental  and  so 
scattered  that  they  would  be  relatively  insignificant, 
unless  associated  with  a much  larger  project  adjoining 
another  ownership. 


Lands  and  Realty 

Impacts  to  Lands  and  Realty  Common  to  All 
Alternatives 

Continuing  to  grant  rights-of-way  within  the  Monument, 
provided  impacts  can  be  mitigated,  would  ensure  state 
and  private  landowners  access  to  their  lands  and  would 
allow  continued  access  for  transportation  and  utility 
needs.  However,  the  need  to  protect  the  objects  for 
which  the  Monument  was  designated  may  result  in 
delays  and  more  expense  incurred  by  the  right-of-way 
applicant. 

The  ability  to  pursue  land  exchanges  could  result  in  an 
improved  land  pattern  leading  to  more  efficient 
management  of  the  Monument.  The  State  of  Montana 
owns  over  39,000  acres  of  land  intermingled  with  the 
Monument;  management  of  the  state  land  is  based  on 
different  goals  and  policies  than  those  of  the  BLM. 
Therefore,  the  ability  to  consolidate  these  parcels  with 
existing  BLM  land  would  enhance  the  BLM’s  ability  to 
manage  resources  to  further  enhance  and  protect  those 
values  for  which  the  Monument  was  designated.  The 
same  holds  true  for  private  land  intermingled  with  the 
Monument. 

Impacts  to  Lands  and  Realty  from  Health  of 
the  Land  and  Fire 

Rights-of-Way 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  seven  corridors  designated  in  the  West  HiLine  RMP 
would  maintain  their  current  width  where  they  cross  the 
Missouri  River.  The  Klabzuba  pipeline  corridor  would 
be  restricted  to  the  width  of  the  pipeline  right-of-way  (35 
to  50  feet).  The  lack  of  defined  corridors  across 
Monument  lands  could  lead  to  various  rights-of-way 
approaching  the  designated  corridors  on  the  Missouri 
River  from  many  different  directions  and  then 
converging  where  they  cross  the  river. 

Right-of-way  (ROW)  applicants  would  be  encouraged  to 
locate  their  ROWs  within  the  designated  corridors  or 
outside  avoidance  areas.  Applicants  would  be  restricted 
from  locating  ROWs  in  exclusion  areas. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Five  designated  utility  and  transportation  corridors 
would  confine  future  rights-of-way  to  areas  that  already 
contain  visual  intrusions  such  as  roads,  as  opposed  to 
crossing  the  Monument  from  diverse  directions  and 
converging  as  they  approach  the  designated  corridors  on 
the  river.  The  remaining  three  designated  corridors  at 
Fort  Benton,  Loma  and  Virgelle  apply  only  to  crossing 
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the  Missouri  River.  The  acreage  within  each  of  the 
defined  boundaries  is  listed  in  Table  4.20. 

Right-of-way  applicants  would  be  encouraged  to  locate 
their  ROWs  within  the  designated  corridors  or  outside 
avoidance  areas.  Applicants  for  ROWs  which  cause 
surface  disturbance  or  impact  the  visual  resources  would 
be  restricted  from  locating  within  exclusion  areas. 


Table  4.20 

Designated  Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors 
Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Corridor 

Total  BLM 
Acres 

DY  Trail/Power  Plant 

9,820 

Klabzuba 

1,440 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry 

4,470 

Secondary  Highway  236 

1,760 

Highway  191 

1,060 

Highway  80 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Loma 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Virgelle  Ferry 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Alternative  E 

Five  designated  utility  and  transportation  corridors 
would  confine  future  rights-of-way  to  areas  that  already 
contain  visual  intrusions  such  as  roads,  as  opposed  to 
crossing  the  Monument  from  diverse  directions  and 
converging  as  they  approach  the  designated  corridors  on 
the  river.  The  remaining  three  designated  corridors  at 
Fort  Benton,  Loma  and  Virgelle  only  apply  to  crossing 
the  Missouri  River.  The  acreage  within  each  of  the 
defined  boundaries  is  listed  in  Table  4.21. 


Table  4.21 

Designated  Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors 
Alternative  E 

Total  BLM 

Corridor 

Acres 

DY  Trail/Power  Plant 

4,950 

Klabzuba 

750 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry 

2,404 

Secondary  Highway  236 

880 

Highway  191 

750 

Highway  80 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Loma 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Virgelle  Ferry 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Table  4.22 

Designated  Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors 
Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Total  BLM 

Corridor 

Acres 

DY  Trail/Power  Plant 

9,820 

Klabzuba 

1,440 

McClelland/Stafford  Ferry 

4,470 

Secondary  Highway  236 

2,060 

Highway  191 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Highway  80 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Loma 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Virgelle  Ferry 

Missouri  River 
Crossing  Only 

Right-of-way  applicants  would  be  encouraged  to  locate 
their  ROWs  within  the  designated  corridors  or  outside 
avoidance  areas.  Applicants  for  ROWs  which  cause 
surface  disturbance  or  impact  the  visual  resources  would 
be  restricted  from  locating  within  exclusion  areas. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  B,  C,  and 
D except  the  corridor  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  for 
State  Highway  236  would  be  two  miles  wide  until  the 
top  of  Reed  Hill.  The  acreage  within  each  of  the  defined 
boundaries  is  listed  in  Table  4.22  and  shown  on  Map  1. 


Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Based  on  the  State  Director’s  Interim  Guidance  for 
managing  the  Monument,  no  lands  would  be  identified 
for  disposal  and  there  would  be  no  impact. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Disposal  of  the  identified  80  acres  of  BLM  land  on  the 
edge  of  the  Monument  would  result  in  the  loss  of  less 
than  five  acres  of  breaks  topography.  It  is  possible  the 
land  would  be  converted  to  hay  or  some  other  crop;  it 
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may  also  continue  to  be  used  as  grazing  land.  Vegetative 
resources  that  would  be  lost  consist  of  native  grasses, 
sagebrush  and  domestic  (alfalfa)  vegetation. 

Acquisition  of  the  two  privately  owned  lots,  comprising 
71.12  acres,  would  bring  an  additional  30  to  40  acres  of 
breaks  topography  under  public  ownership.  Additional 
resources  gained  would  consist  of  native  grasses  and 
riparian  vegetation,  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat, 
potential  campsites  for  river  recreationists,  and  one-half 
mile  of  Missouri  River  frontage. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

If  the  streams  are  not  recommended  as  suitable,  there 
would  be  no  impact.  Cow  Creek  and/or  Dog  Creek  are 
included  under  several  designations  including  the  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument,  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Historic  Trail,  and  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historic  Trail  (Cow  Creek).  Eagle  Creek  is  also 
within  three  of  these  current  designations,  but 
additionally,  it  does  not  cross  BLM  land  within  those 
designations. 

Alternative  E 

If  Cow  Creek,  Dog  Creek  or  Eagle  Creek  are 
recommended  as  suitable,  there  would  be  no  additional 
impacts  to  lands  and  realty. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

If  the  streams  are  not  recommended  as  suitable,  there 
would  be  no  impact.  Cow  Creek  and/or  Dog  Creek  are 
included  under  several  designations  including  the  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument,  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Historic  Trail,  and  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historic  Trail  (Cow  Creek).  Eagle  Creek  is  also 
within  three  of  these  current  designations,  but 
additionally,  it  does  not  cross  BLM  land  within  those 
designations. 

Impacts  to  Lands  and  Realty  from  Natural 
Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Right-of-way  applicants  may  need  to  relocate  their 
proposed  projects  and  may  incur  more  expense  in  order 
to  avoid  slopes  over  30%,  or  over  20%  if  they  contain 
extremely  erosive  or  slumping  soils. 


Alternative  B 

Right-of-way  applicants  may  see  their  proposed  projects 
delayed,  and/or  become  less  cost  effective  when  they  are 
located  on  slopes  exceeding  30%. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

Right-of-way  applicants  may  see  their  proposed  projects 
delayed,  and/or  become  less  cost  effective  when  they  are 
located  on  slopes  exceeding  30%  or  slopes  exceeding 
20%  which  contain  extremely  erosive  or  slumping  soils. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  no  impacts  under  the  “no  lease’ 
alternative. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Right-of-way  applicants  may  see  their  proposed  projects 
delayed,  and/or  become  less  cost  effective  when  they  are 
located  on  slopes  exceeding  30%  or  slopes  exceeding 
20%  which  contain  extremely  erosive  or  slumping  soils. 

Right-of-way  applicants’  proposals  may  be  rejected 
when  located  on  slopes  of  40%  or  greater. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Lands 
and  Realty 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Right-of-way  applicants  may  see  their  proposed  projects 
delayed,  and/or  become  less  cost  effective  in  order  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  impacts  to  sensitive  areas  or  habitat. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Rights-of-Way 

Right-of-way  applicants  may  see  their  proposed  projects 
delayed,  and/or  become  less  cost  effective  in  order  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  impacts  to  sensitive  areas  or  habitat. 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

The  public  would  gain  additional  breaks  topography, 
riparian  vegetation,  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat,  river 
frontage,  and  campsite  opportunities. 
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Livestock  Grazing 

Impacts  to  Livestock  Grazing  Common  to 
All  Alternatives 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Grazing  permit  holders  that  have  allotments  in  bighorn 
sheep  habitat  within  the  Monument  would  not  have  the 
option  to  change  the  class  of  livestock  to  domestic  sheep. 
Currently,  there  are  few  requests  to  change  permits  from 
cattle  to  sheep  so  this  impact  would  not  likely  impact 
many  grazing  permit/lease  holders. 

This  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  does  not  commit 
additional  forage  to  be  allocated  to  wildlife  at  the 
expense  of  livestock,  nor  does  it  specifically  call  for 
reductions  to  accommodate  existing  wildlife  populations. 
However,  if  monitoring  information  indicates  that 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  are  not  being  met  and 
the  forage  being  allocated  to  livestock  is  the  cause  of  not 
meeting  standards,  adjustments  in  allocated  forage  could 
be  made  through  the  watershed  planning  process  or 
administrative  decision.  Under  anticipated  future 
conditions,  this  is  expected  to  be  relatively  minor  and 
would  only  occur  in  areas  where  emphasis  for  habitat 
maintenance  and  development  would  be  placed  on 
present  and  potential  habitat  for  sensitive,  threatened 
and/or  endangered  species,  nesting  waterfowl,  game 
birds,  fisheries,  and  mule  deer  and  elk  winter  range. 

Fencing  reservoirs  could  potentially  limit  water 
availability  for  livestock  in  some  cases.  However,  this 
action  could  be  mitigated  by  piping  water  away  from 
reservoirs  to  a stock  water  tank. 

Actions  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  nesting, 
brood  rearing  and  winter  habitat  for  upland  game  birds 
may  limit  the  amount  of  livestock  use  that  can  occur  in 
an  area.  This  could  mean  a reduction  in  the  AUMs 
available  and  the  livestock  production  capacity  in  a 
localized  area;  however,  most  of  this  adjustment  could 
be  mitigated  by  adjusting  seasons  of  use  or  the  duration 
of  grazing. 

Soils 

In  some  cases,  the  location  of  proposed  range 
improvements  may  have  to  be  changed  to  areas  with 
lower  erosion  potential.  Although  this  may  create  an 
inconvenience,  it  would  also  be  beneficial  to  livestock 
permit/lease  holders  as  it  would  likely  lengthen  the  life 
expectancy  of  range  improvements  and  result  in  fewer 
long-term  impacts  such  as  accelerated  erosion, 
sedimentation,  surface  disturbance  during  maintenance, 
noxious  weed  outbreaks  and  deterioration  of  rangeland 
health.  With  better  located  range  improvements,  the  risk 
of  land  health  standards  being  in  jeopardy  would  be 


reduced  and  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  needing  to 
make  changes  to  livestock  grazing  management. 

Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

Adjustments  in  grazing  authorizations  to  meet  Standards 
for  Rangeland  Health  may  cause  some  inconvenience  or 
change  in  the  established  way  of  grazing  an  area,  but  in 
the  long  term,  meeting  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
should  stabilize  the  AUMs  available  for  livestock. 

Vegetation  - Riparian 

Riparian-wetland  objectives  would  be  met  at  current 
stocking  levels  with  adjustments  that  have  been 
implemented  as  part  of  the  incorporation  of  Standard  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  implementation  of  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  in  recent  watershed  and 
other  activity  plans.  Reductions  in  AUMs  to  meet 
riparian-wetland  objectives  would  not  likely  occur. 
Riparian  management  would  be  emphasized  through 
continuing  monitoring  and  meeting  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health.  This  emphasis  has  shifted  some 
grazing  use  to  uplands.  This  trend  would  continue  and, 
in  general,  less  hot  season  grazing  would  occur  in 
riparian  areas.  The  need  to  minimize  livestock  use  of 
riparian  areas  would  increase  management  requirements 
for  the  grazing  permittee.  Permittees  on  approximately 
20  allotments  would  need  to  spend  a few  days  every 
grazing  season  keeping  up  fences,  water  developments, 
or  moving  livestock  to  meet  riparian  community 
management  goals. 

Vegetation  - Noxious  Weeds 

Continued  control  of  noxious  weeds  would  benefit 
grazing  by  decreasing  the  costs  associated  with 
widespread  invasions  of  noxious  weeds  (lost  forage  and 
escalating  weed  treatment  costs). 

Water 

The  reserved  water  right  (as  established  through  the 
Proclamation)  for  Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River 
carries  a priority  date  of  2001.  If  the  existing  water 
rights  are  senior  to  the  date  of  the  Proclamation,  no 
impact  will  occur  as  a result  of  the  federal  reserved  water 
right.  The  State  of  Montana  has  never  allowed  federal 
reserved  rights  to  impact  existing  state-based  water 
rights. 

Existing  water  rights  junior  to  the  date  of  the 
Proclamation  may  be  impacted  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
water  use  is  harming  BLM’s  water  rights.  Changes  to 
existing  water  rights  could  also  be  affected.  The  BLM 
would  likely  object  to  any  expansion  of  the  existing 
water  rights  or  to  changes  that  would  alter  the  flow 
regimes  in  ways  that  would  negatively  impact  the  federal 
reserved  water  right  (i.e.  changing  an  irrigation  right 
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from  summer  diversion  to  impoundment  in  a reservoir 
during  spring  runoff). 

Livestock  Grazing 

Livestock  grazing  would  continue  according  to  direction 
in  the  Proclamation.  There  would  be  no  change  to  the 
process  that  is  currently  used  to  plan  grazing.  Watershed 
plans  would  continue  to  be  used  for  site-specific 
planning  and  to  achieve  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
and  implement  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management. 

Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 

Meeting  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  would  continue 
to  be  a goal  of  management  and  will  be  monitored 
regularly.  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  would  continue  to  be  implemented  and 
refined  as  resource  conditions  change.  These  livestock 
grazing  guidelines  have  been  implemented  through  the 
watershed  planning  process  and  no  additional  impacts 
would  occur  as  a result  of  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

Recreation 

Recreational  activities  could  disrupt  livestock  grazing 
and  management  of  grazing  by  displacement  of  livestock 
and  occasional  loss  of  forage.  However,  current  levels 
of  use  by  respectful  and  prudent  recreationists  have  not 
had  serious  impacts  on  livestock  grazing  and  none  are 
anticipated. 

Aviation 

Landings  and  takeoffs  from  backcountry  airstrips  would 
have  the  limited  potential  to  disturb  livestock.  However, 
the  time  of  disturbance  is  very  short  (during  landing,  taxi 
and  take  off).  Current  and  anticipated  use  of 
backcountry  airstrips  is  very  low  (estimated  at  less  than 
100  landings/takeoffs  per  year).  In  addition,  since  pilots’ 
aircraft  and  their  very  lives  depend  on  exceptional 
diligence  to  avoid  problems  with  panicked  livestock, 
impacts  to  livestock  grazing  would  be  inconsequential. 

Impacts  to  Livestock  Grazing  from  Health 
of  the  Land  and  Fire 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  impacts  to  livestock  grazing. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

These  alternatives  would  result  in  few  impacts  to 
livestock  grazing  because  most  grazing  activity  occurs 
outside  of  the  important  times  for  sage-grouse. 


Allotments  near  sage-grouse  leks  would  be  under  more 
strict  utilization  limits  in  order  to  leave  adequate  residual 
cover  for  sage-grouse  in  suitable  nesting  areas.  The 
utilization  limits  could  be  accommodated  by 
management  actions  to  distribute  livestock  away  from 
leks  and  nesting  areas. 

Conversion  of  non-native  grasses  to  native  vegetation 
would  cause  short-term  impacts  as  these  areas  would 
need  rest  to  allow  native  vegetation  to  establish. 
Generally,  this  rest/establishment  period  would  not  allow 
grazing  during  the  growing  season  for  the  first  2 years. 
The  overall  impact  would  likely  be  less  than  0.1%  of  the 
total  AUMs  within  the  Monument. 

If  winter  habitat  is  needed  for  sage-grouse  security, 
season  of  use  adjustments  could  occur  on  a site-specific 
basis  and  would  be  limited  to  sagebrush  cover  types  of 
vegetation.  Predicting  the  potential  loss  of  AUMs  is 
problematic,  but  under  a worst  case  scenario  would 
probably  be  less  than  1%  of  the  AUMs  available  in  the 
Monument,  and  would  mostly  be  in  eight  or  fewer 
allotments. 

The  use  of  prescribed  fire  could  benefit  grazing  in  the 
long  term  by  increasing  the  production  of  herbaceous 
species,  making  more  forage  available  for  allocation  to 
livestock.  An  increase  in  herbaceous  production  does 
not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  allocation  for 
livestock.  Short-term  impacts  would  consist  of  a 
temporary  loss  of  AUMs  because  of  the  need  to  rest 
burned  areas  after  a fire  (usually  rest  for  the  growing 
season  during  the  first  2 years  following  the  fire).  The 
short-term  impacts  caused  by  the  need  for  a rest  period 
would  be  offset  by  the  long-term  increase  in  productivity 
of  rangeland  forage. 

The  limit  on  utilization  could  cause  a slight  adverse 
impact  if  a grazing  prescription  calls  for  periodic  high 
use  or  high  density  grazing.  Overall,  this  impact  would 
be  slight  because  high  stocking  rates,  or  high  density 
grazing  would  be  limited  from  March  1 to  June  15.  This 
restriction  could  be  partially  remedied  through  the  use  of 
various  grazing  strategies  and  methods  to  shift  grazing 
use  away  from  leks. 

Alternative  E 

This  alternative  would  directly  impact  those  permittees 
with  grazing  permits/leases  for  allotments  near  sage- 
grouse  leks.  Livestock  grazing  in  suitable  nesting  habitat 
would  not  occur  from  March  1 to  June  15  and  from 
December  1 to  March  31  in  identified  winter  range. 
Eight  allotments  would  be  impacted.  However,  the 
impacted  area  would  not  include  the  entire  allotment. 
The  losses  in  seasons  of  use  could  be  a few  weeks  to  a 
couple  of  months  in  that  portion  of  the  allotment  that  is 
sage-grouse  habitat.  There  could  be  some  loss  of  AUMs 
of  forage  if  no  alternative  grazing  is  available  in  the 
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allotment.  This  loss  of  AUMs  would  amount  to  less  than 
1%  of  the  AUMs  in  the  entire  Monument.  It  could  cause 
some  hardship  on  individual  operators  and  lead  to 
overuse  of  private  land  in  the  same  area  that  is  no  less 
important  to  sage-grouse.  Mitigating  measures  would 
consist  of  adjusting  which  pastures  are  used  and  to  what 
level  utilization  is  allowed  to  minimize  the  net  effect  on 
livestock  operations. 

Reclamation  of  non-native  grasslands  (conversion)  back 
to  native  plant  species  would  result  in  a short-term  loss 
of  AUMs  because  these  areas  would  need  to  be  rested 
during  the  growing  season  for  2 years  after  restoration. 
However,  even  this  short-term  loss  of  forage  would  be 
recovered  as  the  native  vegetation  becomes  established. 

Those  permittees  who  rely  on  non-native  grasses  on 
BLM  lands  for  spring/early  summer  use  could  be 
adversely  impacted  by  conversion  back  to  native 
vegetation,  but  such  impacts  would  be  slight  as  most 
ranches  have  non-native  pastures  on  private  land. 

The  use  of  prescribed  fire  could  benefit  grazing  in  the 
long  term  by  increasing  the  production  of  herbaceous 
species  making  more  forage  available  for  what  is 
allocated  to  livestock.  An  increase  in  herbaceous 
production  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in 
allocation  for  livestock.  Short-term  impacts  would 
consist  of  loss  of  AUMs  due  to  the  rest  period  required 
after  a fire.  The  short-term  impacts  caused  by  the  need 
for  a rest  period  would  be  offset  by  the  long-term 
increase  in  productivity  of  native  rangeland  forage. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

This  alternative  would  create  some  inconvenience  for 
livestock  operations  and  limit  use  in  key  areas  for  sage- 
grouse.  This  impact  would  involve  parts  of  eight 
allotments.  Only  three  of  the  allotments  would  have 
substantial  adjustments  in  grazing  practices  since  the 
sage-grouse  habitat  only  takes  up  a small  part  of  the 
allotment.  The  impact  would  probably  be  more  in 
season  of  use  rather  than  in  AUMs  available. 

Reclamation  of  non-native  grasslands  (conversion)  back 
to  native  plant  communities  could  result  in  a short-term 
loss  of  AUMs  because  these  areas  would  need  rest 
during  the  growing  season  for  2 years  after  restoration. 
However,  even  this  short-term  loss  of  forage  would  be 
recovered  as  the  native  vegetation  becomes  established. 

Those  permittees  who  rely  on  non-native  grasses  on 
BLM  lands  for  spring  and  early  summer  use  could  be 
adversely  impacted  by  conversion  back  to  native 
vegetation,  but  such  impacts  would  be  slight  as  most 
ranches  have  non-native  pastures  on  private  land. 

The  use  of  prescribed  fire  would  benefit  grazing  in  the 
long  term  by  increasing  the  production  of  herbaceous 


species.  Short-term  impacts  would  consist  of  loss  of 
AUMs  due  to  the  rest  period  required  after  a fire.  The 
short-term  impacts  caused  by  the  need  for  a rest  period 
would  be  offset  by  the  long-term  increase  in  productivity 
of  native  rangeland  forage. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  Towns 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Alternative  A would  create  no  impact  to  livestock 
grazing,  except  in  limited  cases  where  prairie  dog  towns 
would  compromise  rangeland  health  standards. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

These  alternatives  would  create  localized  impacts  to 
available  forage  for  livestock  in  pastures  where  the 
towns  exist  and  could  force  grazing  use  into  areas  that 
were  normally  lightly  used.  Controlling  prairie  dog 
towns  when  they  are  compromising  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  would  benefit  grazing  through 
increased  productivity  of  forage. 

Alternative  E 

Prairie  dog  towns  would  be  allowed  to  expand  without 
any  controls  and  would  have  the  potential  to  reduce 
AUMs.  This  potential  is  of  particular  concern  on  river 
bottom  terraces  where  a prairie  dog  town  could 
monopolize  an  entire  bottom,  leaving  very  little  forage 
for  livestock.  Percentage-wise  on  the  scale  of  the 
Monument,  this  would  amount  to  very  little  loss; 
however,  in  an  allotment  that  depends  on  river  bottoms, 
it  could  result  in  substantial  reductions  of  forage  and/or 
loss  of  seasons  of  use. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  localized  impacts  to  available  forage  for 
livestock  in  those  pastures  where  the  towns  exist  and 
could  force  grazing  use  into  areas  that  were  normally 
lightly  used.  Overall,  the  approximately  500  acres  of 
prairie  dog  towns  are  not  anticipated  to  increase  or 
decrease  substantially  and  would  not  impact  forage 
available  for  livestock  in  the  Monument.  Controlling 
prairie  dog  towns  when  they  are  compromising 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  would  benefit  grazing 
through  increased  productivity  of  forage. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  impact  to  livestock  grazing  from 
actions  to  accommodate  greater  sage-grouse,  designated 
sensitive  status  species,  bald  eagles,  big  game  winter 
range  or  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas. 
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Alternative  B 

Greater  sage-grouse  management  could  create  a minor 
hindrance  to  livestock  grazing  because  of  the 
requirement  to  limit  surface  disturbance  to  certain  time 
periods.  These  impacts  would  occur  on  a rare  basis. 
Overall,  the  impacts  would  be  minimal  since  most 
limitations  to  surface  disturbance  are  proposed  for  early 
spring  and  winter,  while  most  surface-disturbing 
activities  are  scheduled  for  summer  or  fall. 

There  would  be  no  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  from 
actions  to  manage  designated  sensitive  status  species, 
bald  eagles,  big  game  winter  range  or  bighorn  sheep 
lambing  areas. 

Alternative  C 

Greater  sage-grouse  management  could  create  a minor 
hindrance  to  livestock  grazing  because  of  the 
requirement  to  limit  surface  disturbance  to  certain  time 
periods.  These  impacts  would  occur  on  a rare  basis. 
Overall,  the  impacts  would  be  minimal  since  most 
limitations  to  surface  disturbance  are  proposed  for  early 
spring  and  winter,  while  most  surface-disturbing 
activities  are  generally  scheduled  for  summer  or  fall. 

Limiting  seasons  of  operation  for  surface-disturbing 
activities  to  protect  designated  sensitive  species  would 
inconvenience  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  other 
maintenance  work.  With  proper  planning  and  advanced 
scheduling,  this  impact  could  be  mitigated  and  would  not 
seriously  impact  livestock  grazing. 

In  rare  instances,  the  requirement  to  avoid  surface 
disturbances  in  the  presence  of  an  active  bald  eagle  nest 
could  impact  the  installation  or  maintenance  of  a range 
improvement.  The  impact  would  be  minor  and  could 
usually  be  mitigated  by  placing  range  improvements  in 
alternative  locations. 

There  would  be  no  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  from 
actions  to  manage  big  game  winter  range  or  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas. 

Alternative  D 

Greater  sage-grouse  management  could  create  a minor 
hindrance  to  livestock  grazing  because  of  the 
requirement  to  limit  surface  disturbance  to  certain  time 
periods.  These  impacts  would  occur  on  a rare  basis. 
Overall,  the  impacts  would  be  minimal  since  most 
limitations  to  surface  disturbance  are  proposed  for  early 
spring  and  winter,  while  most  surface-disturbing 
activities  are  generally  scheduled  for  summer  or  fall. 

Limiting  seasons  of  operation  for  surface-disturbing 
activities  to  protect  designated  sensitive  species  would 
inconvenience  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  other 


maintenance  work.  With  proper  planning  and  advanced 
scheduling,  this  impact  could  be  mitigated  and  would  not 
seriously  impact  livestock  grazing. 

The  requirement  to  avoid  an  active  bald  eagle  nest  could 
create  a minor  hindrance  to  grazing  management  when  a 
range  improvement  is  needed  near  a nest  or  in  riparian 
habitat  near  a nest.  Only  one  or  two  allotments  could 
potentially  be  impacted. 

Provisions  to  accommodate  big  game  winter  range 
management  could  occasionally  limit  the  construction  of 
a range  improvement.  Such  impacts  could  usually  be 
mitigated  by  placing  range  improvements  in  alternative 
locations.  Impacts  would  be  minor. 

There  could  be  some  limits  on  range  improvements  near 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  in  the  future. 

Alternative  E 

Greater  sage-grouse  management  could  create  a minor 
hindrance  to  livestock  grazing  because  of  the 
requirement  to  limit  surface  disturbance  to  certain  time 
periods.  These  impacts  would  occur  on  a rare  basis. 
Overall,  the  impacts  would  be  minimal  since  most 
limitations  to  surface  disturbance  are  proposed  for  early 
spring  and  winter,  while  most  surface-disturbing 
activities  are  generally  scheduled  for  summer  or  fall. 

Limiting  seasons  of  operation  for  surface-disturbing 
activities  to  protect  designated  sensitive  species  would 
inconvenience  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  other 
maintenance  work.  With  proper  planning  and  advanced 
scheduling,  this  impact  could  be  mitigated  and  would  not 
seriously  impact  livestock  grazing. 

The  requirement  to  avoid  an  active  bald  eagle  nest  could 
create  a minor  hindrance  to  grazing  management  when  a 
range  improvement  is  needed  near  a nest  or  in  riparian 
habitat  near  a nest.  Only  one  or  two  allotments  could 
potentially  be  impacted. 

This  alternative  could  occasionally  limit  the  construction 
of  a range  improvement  in  big  game  winter  range.  Such 
impacts  could  usually  be  mitigated  by  placing  range 
improvements  in  alternative  locations.  Impacts  would  be 
minor. 

There  could  be  some  limits  on  range  improvements  near 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Greater  sage-grouse  management  could  hinder  some 
work  related  to  livestock  grazing  because  of  the 
requirement  to  limit  surface-disturbing  and  disruptive 
activities  to  certain  time  periods.  These  impacts  would 
occur  on  a rare  basis.  Overall,  the  impacts  would  be 
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minimal  since  most  limitations  on  surface  disturbance 
would  occur  in  early  spring  and  winter,  while  most 
surface-disturbing  activities  are  scheduled  for  summer  or 
fall. 

Limiting  seasons  of  operation  for  surface-disturbing  and 
disruptive  activities  to  protect  designated  sensitive 
species  would  inconvenience  construction  of  reservoirs 
and  other  maintenance  work.  With  proper  planning  and 
advanced  scheduling  for  work,  this  impact  could  be 
mitigated  and  would  not  seriously  impact  livestock 
grazing. 

Restrictions  to  protect  active  bald  eagle  nests  could 
create  a minor  hindrance  to  grazing  management  when  a 
range  improvement  is  needed  near  a nest  or  in  riparian 
habitat  near  a nest.  Only  one  or  two  allotments  could 
potentially  be  impacted. 

This  alternative  could  occasionally  limit  the  construction 
of  range  improvement  in  big  game  winter  range.  Such 
impacts  could  usually  be  mitigated  by  placement  of 
range  improvements  in  alternative  locations. 

There  could  be  some  limits  on  range  improvements  near 
bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas. 

Vegetation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  impacts. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  benefit  livestock 
operators  by  providing  forage  when  allotments  are 
unavailable  for  grazing  due  to  rangeland  conditions  (for 
example,  prescribed  fires  or  wildland  fires).  Creating 
resource  reserve  allotments  could  come  about  through 
several  means  (including  relinquishment  or  cancellation 
of  a permit,  land  acquisition,  etc.).  In  some  instances,  an 
individual  operator  could  have  a reduction  of  forage 
available;  however,  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument  and 
the  local  economy,  this  loss  would  not  represent  a 
substantial  percentage.  The  BLM  would  not  anticipate 
creating  a great  number  of  resource  reserve  allotments, 
but  would  like  to  develop  the  opportunity  to  allow  more 
flexibility  in  livestock  management.  If  resource  reserve 
allotments  were  to  be  created  on  a large  scale,  they 
would  be  subject  to  further  planning  and  environmental 
review. 

The  potential  for  an  increased  spread  and  invasion  of 
noxious  weeds  could  result  in  slight  loss  to  forage  base 
and  increased  cost  of  weed  treatment  in  the  future. 


Alternative  D 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  benefit  livestock 
operators  by  providing  forage  when  allotments  are 
unavailable  for  grazing  due  to  large  fires,  etc.  Creating 
resource  reserve  allotments  could  come  about  through 
several  means  (including  relinquishment  or  cancellation 
of  a permit,  land  acquisition,  etc.).  In  some  instances,  an 
individual  operator  could  have  a reduction  of  forage 
available;  however,  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument  and 
the  local  economy,  this  loss  would  not  represent  a 
substantial  percentage.  The  BLM  would  not  anticipate 
creating  a great  number  of  resource  reserve  allotments, 
but  would  like  to  develop  the  opportunity  to  allow  more 
flexibility  in  livestock  management.  If  resource  reserve 
allotments  were  to  be  created  on  a large  scale,  they 
would  be  subject  to  further  planning  and  environmental 
review. 

Alternative  E 

In  instances  where  forage  is  lost  or  unavailable  (e.g., 
wildland  fire,  prescription  bums,  specific  vegetation  or 
habitat  treatments)  operators  would  need  to  reduce 
AUMs  and/or  seasons  of  use,  at  least  in  the  short  term, 
which  would  be  an  adverse  impact.  The  significance  of 
an  adjustment  is  highly  variable  depending  on  the  scale 
of  the  loss. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  benefit  livestock 
operators  by  providing  forage  when  allotments  are 
unavailable  for  grazing  due  to  large  fires,  etc.  Creating 
resource  reserve  allotments  could  come  about  through 
several  means  (including  relinquishment  or  cancellation 
of  a permit,  land  acquisition,  etc.).  The  BLM  would  not 
anticipate  creating  a great  number  of  resource  reserve 
allotments,  but  would  like  to  develop  the  opportunity  to 
allow  more  flexibility  in  livestock  management.  If 
resource  reserve  allotments  were  to  be  created  on  a large 
scale,  they  would  be  subject  to  further  planning  and 
environmental  review. 

Range  Improvements 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  impacts. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

The  impacts  could  include  disruption  of  grazing  and  the 
need  to  revisit  grazing  plans  because  pasture 
configurations  and  allotment  boundaries  could  change. 
In  some  cases,  positive  benefits  may  be  realized  from 
changes  to  grazing  patterns. 
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Alternative  E 

The  impacts  could  include  disruption  of  grazing  and  the 
need  to  revisit  grazing  plans  because  pasture 
configurations  and  allotment  boundaries  could  change. 
In  some  cases  positive  benefits  may  be  realized  from 
changes  to  grazing  patterns. 

There  could  be  some  inconvenience  to  ranchers  from 
restrictions  on  reservoir  placement.  Using  three-wire 
fences  may  not  meet  the  needs  of  controlling  livestock  in 
some  instances  and  could  increase  the  costs  of  operation 
and  effectiveness  of  prescribed  grazing  treatments. 
Increased  costs  of  operation  would  be  in  time  spent 
recovering  livestock  that  were  not  adequately  contained. 
Some  water  sources  that  might  be  in  the  interest  of 
livestock,  but  not  in  the  interest  of  other  resource  values 
would  be  foregone,  which  could  limit  livestock  use. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

This  alternative  provides  flexibility  in  the  type  of  fence 
used  and  establishes  criteria  for  developing  livestock 
water  facilities.  There  could  be  a revision  in  the  type, 
location,  and  number  of  water  developments  in  important 
habitats  and  changes  in  the  availability  of  forage  for 
livestock.  However,  if  grazing  prescriptions  are  well 
designed  and  followed,  there  should  be  no  effective  loss 
in  overall  forage  available. 

Visual  Resources 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  and  C 

These  alternatives  could  impose  some  restrictions  on  the 
size  and  type  of  range  improvements. 

Alternatives  D and  E 

These  alternatives  would  cause  greater  impacts  to 
livestock  grazing  due  to  visual  classification  levels  with 
stricter  requirements. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

This  alternative  could  limit  some  aspects  of  range 
improvement  development;  however,  these  impacts 
could  be  mitigated  with  design  specifications  and  would 
effectively  be  only  an  inconvenience  to  livestock  grazing 
facility  installation.  New  developments  could  be 
approved  in  all  VRM  classes  with  appropriate  design  that 
maintains  the  long-term  objectives  of  visual  resource 
management.  Maintenance  of  existing  improvements 
would  be  allowed  within  the  area  of  previous 
disturbance. 


Forest  Products 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  impact. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

Improved  production  of  herbaceous  understory  would 
benefit  grazing  slightly. 

Alternative  E 

Encroaching  forest  vegetation  could  reduce  available 
forage  for  livestock  grazing.  This  alternative  could 
create  more  hazardous  fuel  buildup  and,  in  turn,  increase 
the  risk  of  wildland  fires  that  could  consume  forage  and 
cover  for  both  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Improved  production  of  herbaceous  understory  could 
provide  a small  amount  of  available  forage  for  livestock 
in  the  localized  area;  however,  the  amount  would  be 
inconsequential  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument. 

Fire  Management 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  impact. 

Alternative  B 

There  would  be  some  potential  for  reduced  grazing 
forage  due  to  encroaching  forest  vegetation  and 
foregoing  the  opportunity  to  use  prescribed  fires.  The 
loss  would  be  slight,  but  measurable  over  time. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

There  would  be  no  impact. 

Alternative  E 

Some  negative  impacts  could  occur  due  to  an  increased 
risk  of  large  fires.  Such  fires  could  lead  to  substantial 
short-term  losses  of  forage.  This  loss  of  forage  could 
extend  into  the  following  years  and  grazing  would  have 
to  be  adjusted  to  allow  plants  to  recover. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  impact. 
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Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

There  would  be  no  impact. 

Alternative  E 

As  long  as  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  are  being 
met,  a recommendation  that  three  eligible  stream 
segments  are  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  system  would  not  impact  grazing. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  impact. 

Impacts  to  Livestock  Grazing  from  Visitor 
Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

Recreation 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 
and  D 

Large  group  events  could  conflict  with  livestock 

management  and/or  disrupt  livestock  grazing,  leading  to 
some  short-term  losses  of  forage  or  season  of  use. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  no  impact. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Large  group  events  could  conflict  with  livestock 

management  and/or  disrupt  livestock  grazing,  leading  to 
some  short-term  losses  of  forage  or  season  of  use.  Since 
these  events  are  uncommon  and  localized  when  they  do 
occur,  the  impact  would  be  inconsequential  on  the  scale 
of  the  Monument. 

Upper  Missouri  River  SRMA 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Limiting  the  floater  group 
size  to  50  on  the  Missouri  River  would  not  reduce 
livestock/camper  conflicts  at  campsites.  The  14-day 
campground  stay  period  and  lack  of  an  allocation  system 
would  allow  conflicts  to  continue. 

Camping  Facilities  - Establishing  campsites  would 
create  potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing;  however, 
these  impacts  could  be  mitigated  with  public 
information. 


There  may  be  an  increase  in  conflicts  between  campers 
and  livestock  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Alternative  B 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  potential  for  conflicts 
between  campers  and  livestock  would  increase  due  to  a 
lack  of  an  allocation  system,  no  launch  restrictions  for 
groups,  no  floater  group  size  limits,  and  a 14-day 
campground  stay  period.  Conflicts  would  mostly  occur 
during  summer  and  early  fall. 

Camping  Facilities  - Establishing  campsites  would 
create  some  potential  for  impacts  to  livestock  grazing; 
however,  these  impacts  could  be  mitigated  with  public 
information. 

There  may  be  an  increase  in  conflicts  between  campers 
and  livestock  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Alternative  C 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Limiting  the  floater  group 
size  to  20  on  the  Missouri  River  and  implementing 
launch  limits  in  addition  to  a 2-day  limit  on  the  length  of 
stay  at  Level  2 sites  during  peak  periods  would  reduce 
livestock/camper  conflicts  at  campsites.  Conflicts  would 
mostly  occur  during  summer  and  early  fall. 

Camping  Facilities  - Establishing  campsites  creates  the 
potential  for  impacts  to  livestock  grazing;  however,  these 
impacts  could  be  mitigated  with  public  information. 

Alternative  D 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - If  an  allocation  system  is 
implemented,  along  with  a 2-day  campsite  stay  limit  at 
Level  2 sites  during  peak  periods,  potential  conflicts 
between  livestock  and  campers  could  be  reduced. 
However,  conflicts  could  continue  due  to  large  group 
size  limits  (30)  and  no  launch  restrictions  for  groups 
smaller  than  30.  Conflicts  would  occur  primarily  during 
summer  and  early  fall. 

Increasing  the  number  of  Level  2 sites  based  on  demand 
would  better  disperse  camping  along  the  river  and  limit 
overall  camper/livestock  conflicts  to  some  degree. 

Camping  Facilities  - Establishing  campsites  creates  the 
potential  for  impacts  to  livestock  grazing;  however,  these 
impacts  could  be  mitigated  with  public  information. 

Alternative  E 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Implementing  an 
allocation  system,  group  size  limit  (16),  launch  limit,  and 
a 2-day  campsite  stay  limit  at  Level  2 and  3 sites  during 
peak  periods  would  limit  camper/livestock  conflicts. 
This  alternative  would  lessen  the  potential  for  conflicts 
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between  campers  and  livestock  more  than  any  other 
alternative. 

Camping  Facilities  - Establishing  campsites  would 
create  the  potential  for  impacts  to  livestock  grazing; 
however,  these  could  be  mitigated  with  public 
information. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - There  could  be  an  adverse 
impact  caused  by  the  inability  to  transport  fencing 
materials  to  riparian  exclosures  and  maintain  fences  and 
water  facilities.  Grazing  plans  may  need  to  be  altered. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  size  of  groups  would 
be  controlled  and  would  curtail  some  conflicts  between 
livestock  and  the  recreating  public.  However,  by  raising 
public  awareness  these  conflicts  could  be  minimized. 

Camping  Facilities  - Established  campsites  could  create 
some  potential  for  impacts  to  livestock  grazing;  however, 
these  impacts  could  be  mitigated  with  public 
information. 

Uplands  SRMA 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Motorized  tours  could  impact  livestock  grazing  activities 
with  occasional  disruption  of  livestock  and  the  potential 
for  gates  being  left  open;  however,  these  impacts  could 
be  mitigated  with  user  education. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Motorized  tours  could  impact  livestock  grazing  activities 
with  occasional  disruption  of  livestock  and  the  potential 
for  gates  being  left  open;  however,  these  impacts  could 
be  mitigated  with  user  education. 

Allowing  hunting  outfitters  access  to  the  entire 
Monument  could  concentrate  use  to  a specific  area  in 
any  given  year.  Concentrated  hunting  activity  could 
disrupt  livestock  operations. 

Alternatives  D and  E 

Motorized  tours  could  impact  livestock  grazing  activities 
with  occasional  disruption  of  livestock  and  the  potential 
for  gates  being  left  open;  however,  these  impacts  could 
be  mitigated  with  user  education. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Motorized  tours  could  impact  livestock  grazing  activities 
with  occasional  disruption  of  livestock  and  the  potential 
for  gates  being  left  open;  however,  these  impacts  could 
be  mitigated  with  user  education. 


Impacts  to  Livestock  Grazing  from  Natural 
Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C, 

and  D 

Seismic  Operations  - The  use  of  explosives  in 
seismographic  activities  could  displace  livestock  and  on 
rare  occasions  could  be  hazardous  to  livestock.  These 
impacts  could  be  mitigated  with  stipulations  requiring 
safety  zones  and  respectful  attention  to  other  uses 
occurring  in  the  area. 

Drilling  Operations  - Gas  development  and  associated 
activities  could  impact  livestock  from  forage  lost  to 
roads  and  well  sites.  This  would  be  a small  loss  on  a 
short-term  basis.  These  impacts  could  be  mitigated  with 
reclamation  standards  and  operation  stipulations  that 
minimize  travel  and  leave  fences  and  range 
improvements  in  place. 

Alternative  E 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  except  for  the  West  HiLine  leases,  surface 
disturbance  would  not  be  allowed  on  any  portion  of  the 
leases  regardless  if  the  land  is  inside  or  outside  the 
Monument.  This  includes  the  entire  leasehold  (12,782 
acres).  APDs  on  these  leases  would  not  be  processed. 
The  decision  to  not  allow  APDs  to  be  processed  would 
have  no  effect  on  livestock  grazing. 

Alternative  ENL 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  except  this  sub-alternative  considers  the 
environmental  effects  of  not  leasing  the  12  West  HiLine 
leases.  The  effects  to  livestock  grazing  are  the  same  as 
those  from  Alternative  E,  which  would  not  allow 
surface-disturbing  and  disruptive  activities  on  any  of  the 
12  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  regardless  if  the  land 
is  inside  or  outside  the  Monument.  This  includes  the 
entire  leasehold  (12,782  acres).  The  decision  to  not  lease 
would  have  no  effect  on  livestock  grazing. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Seismic  Operations  - The  use  of  explosives  in 
seismographic  activities  could  displace  livestock  and  on 
rare  occasions  could  be  hazardous  to  livestock.  These 
impacts  could  be  mitigated  with  stipulations  requiring 
safety  zones  and  respectful  attention  to  other  uses 
occurring  in  the  area. 

Drilling  Operations  - Gas  development  and  associated 
activities  could  impact  livestock  from  forage  lost  to 
roads  and  well  sites.  This  would  be  a small  loss  on  a 
short-term  basis.  These  impacts  could  be  mitigated  with 
reclamation  standards  and  operation  stipulations  that 
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minimize  travel  and  leave  fences  and  range 
improvements  in  place. 

Impacts  to  Livestock  Grazing  from  Access 
and  Transportation 

BLM  Road  System 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  and  C 

Since  authorized  users  (grazing  permittees)  have  the 
option  to  travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  for 
administrative  purposes  there  would  be  no  impact  to 
livestock  grazing. 

Road  System  Criteria  - There  would  be  no  impact. 

Alternative  D 

Seasonal  use  provisions  for  travel  off  road  and  on  closed 
roads  for  administrative  purposes  could  impact  the 
management  of  livestock  grazing. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Vehicles  Ways  in  WSAs  - It 
could  be  more  difficult  for  permittees  to  access  range 
improvements  to  perform  major  maintenance  work  on 
fences  or  water  projects.  This  would  not  affect  day-to- 
day  operations. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  limitation  on  use  of 
roads  may  create  some  difficulty  for  those  ranchers  who 
need  to  use  roads  near  lambing  areas  to  repair  range 
improvements  and  manage  livestock  before  June  15. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Seasonal  closures  would 
occasionally  hamper  livestock  management  and  access  to 
range  improvements.  The  seasonal  closure  to  May  15 
would  impact  allotments  with  late  spring  turnout  times. 
However,  maintenance  activities  that  occur  in  the 
wintering  period  are  generally  fence  repairs  and  turning 
on  water  systems,  and  would  not  involve  using  heavy 
equipment,  which  normally  would  occur  in  the  summer 
or  fall. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - In  isolated  cases, 
livestock  management  and  access  to  range  improvements 
could  be  hampered.  Only  a few  allotments  would  be 
affected. 

Bald  Eagle  - In  rare  cases,  management  of  livestock  and 
access  to  range  improvements  could  be  limited  during 
the  active  nesting  times.  At  this  time  only  one  or  two 
allotments  could  be  affected. 

Alternative  E 

Requiring  permittees  to  receive  permission  to  use  roads 
on  a case-by-case  basis  would  be  impractical  due  to  the 


frequency  of  use  and  the  need  for  immediate  use  to 
address  urgent  livestock  management  needs.  It  has  the 
potential  of  delaying  timely  action  which  could  lead  to 
secondary  impacts  of  abuse  of  riparian  areas,  habitat 
intended  for  wildlife,  recreation  sites  and/or  strained 
relationships  with  neighbors  and  other  users  of  the 
Monument.  Permittees  would  not  be  able  to  receive 
permission  on  weekends  and  holidays  and  would  be 
unable  to  properly  maintain  range  improvements  and 
manage  livestock. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Vehicles  Ways  in  WSAs  - It 
would  be  more  difficult  for  permittees  to  access  range 
improvements  to  perform  major  maintenance  work  on 
fences  or  water  projects.  This  would  not  affect  day-to- 
day  operations. 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - Accessing  range  improvements 
and  tending  livestock  could  be  hampered. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  limitation  on  use  of 
roads  may  create  some  difficulty  for  those  ranchers  who 
need  to  use  roads  near  lambing  areas  to  repair  range 
improvements  and  manage  livestock  before  June  15. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - Seasonal  closures  would 
occasionally  hamper  livestock  management  and  access  to 
range  improvements.  The  seasonal  closure  to  May  15 
would  impact  allotments  with  late  spring  turnout  times. 
However,  maintenance  activities  that  occur  in  the 
wintering  period  are  generally  fence  repairs  and  turning 
on  water  systems,  and  would  not  involve  using  heavy 
equipment,  which  normally  would  occur  in  the  summer 
or  fall. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Livestock  management 
and  access  to  range  improvements  would  be  more 
difficult  in  some  cases.  This  alternative  would  create  the 
most  difficulty  in  management  of  grazing  allotments,  and 
could  impact  a moderate  number  of  allotments, 
especially  those  with  nesting  habitat  in  the  form  of  large 
trees  and  cliffs. 

Bald  Eagle  - In  rare  cases,  livestock  management  and 
access  to  range  improvements  could  be  limited  during 
the  active  nesting  times.  One  or  two  allotments  could  be 
affected. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Since  authorized  users  (grazing  permittees)  have  the 
option  to  travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  for 
administrative  purposes  there  would  be  no  impact  to 
livestock  grazing. 

Road  System  Criteria  - There  would  be  no  impact. 
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Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Livestock  Grazing 

The  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  have  been  discussed 
and  analyzed  in  previous  RMPs/EISs,  and  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  subsequent  implementation  in 
watershed  and  other  activity  plans. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  cumulative  impacts  that  have  not 
already  been  considered  in  previous  planning  efforts. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

In  these  alternatives,  management  of  habitat  for  sage- 
grouse  and  other  wildlife  species  could  cause  some 
inconvenience  to  livestock  grazing.  Recreational 
activities  could  cause  conflicts  between  livestock  grazing 
and  other  uses.  Establishment  of  resource  reserve 
allotments  would  add  flexibility  to  livestock  grazing 
management. 

Alternative  E 

Management  of  wildlife  habitat  could  reduce  available 
forage  on  select  allotments.  Limitations  on  travel  could 
make  livestock  management  and  range  improvements 
more  difficult.  Not  having  resource  reserve  allotments 
available  would  reduce  flexibility  in  grazing  activities 
and  could  have  the  impact  of  short-term  reductions  that 
could  not  be  mitigated  for  an  individual  operator.  Strict 
limitations  on  fencing  specifications  could  lead  to 
ineffective  control  of  livestock  and,  in  turn,  higher 
livestock  management  costs  and  could  also  jeopardize 
vegetation  resources.  Limiting/restricting  water  facilities 
could  limit  use  of  some  forage  that  might  otherwise  be 
available  for  livestock. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  establishment  of  resource  reserve  allotments  would 
allow  added  flexibility  in  livestock  grazing  management. 
Management  of  wildlife  habitat  and  recreation  would 
have  localized  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  and  most 
often  be  an  inconvenience  rather  than  a significant 
impact  on  the  scale  of  the  Monument.  Limitations  for 
installation  and  maintenance  of  improvements  and  use  of 
roads  would  be  mitigated  with  allowance  for  grazing 
permittees  to  use  closed  roads  and  travel  cross  country 
for  administrative  purposes. 


Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas 

Impacts  to  Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas  from 
Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire 

Rights-of-Way  (ROWs) 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Corridors  - The  Klabzuba  pipeline  would  not  be  one  of 
the  designated  corridors  crossing  the  Missouri  River. 
The  current  operator  would  be  allowed  to  continue  using 
the  existing  pipeline;  however,  upgrades  to  the  pipeline 
would  not  be  considered.  This  could  also  cause  industry 
additional  expense  to  find  a more  suitable  route  than 
what  currently  exists  because  the  current  route  would  not 
be  a designated  corridor  crossing  the  Missouri  River.  If 
industry  discovered  natural  gas  south  of  the  Monument 
(i.e.,  Fergus  County  or  other  adjacent  counties)  and 
required  more  capacity  than  the  current  pipeline  could 
provide,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  this  corridor  to 
transport  gas  across  the  river  in  order  to  market  their  gas 
to  the  north.  Industry  would  be  required  to  use  one  of 
the  seven  other  corridors  to  transport/pipeline  their  gas  to 
market  since  the  majority  of  gas  markets  and  pipeline 
infrastructure  that  serve  the  area  south  of  the  Missouri 
River  are  located  north  of  the  river. 

Under  the  RFD  scenario,  two  wells  were  anticipated  to 
be  drilled  in  the  Southeast  Leroy  area  in  or  near  the 
Monument.  The  current  pipeline  would  likely  be  able  to 
handle  production  from  these  wells,  but  if  a major 
discovery  was  made  in  or  outside  of  the  Monument, 
another  pipeline  route  would  likely  be  required. 
Depending  on  the  volume  of  gas  needing  to  be 
transported,  construction  of  a new  pipeline  may  be 
required  within  one  of  the  other  seven  corridors.  The 
closest  corridor  to  the  existing  Klabzuba  pipeline  is 
approximately  two  miles  upriver  (the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road).  Depending  on  the  location 
and  size  of  a discovery,  it  may  or  may  not  be  economic 
to  construct  a new  pipeline  into  a potential  discovery. 

Avoidance  Areas  - This  alternative  may  affect  the 
ability  to  transport  natural  gas  or  access  1,440  acres  (4%) 
of  four  non-West  HiLine  leases  (MTM2060,  MTM2061, 
MTM13818  and  MTM16098)  within  the  Ervin  Ridge 
WSA  and  2,331  acres  of  5 non-West  HiLine  leases 
(MTM13818,  MTM13821A,  MTM 18274,  MTM 18282 
and  MTM  18283)  within  the  wild  and  scenic  sections  of 
the  UMNWSR  (one  pipeline  currently  extends  into  two 
of  the  five  leases).  Riparian  areas  and  areas  containing 
sedimentary  Breaks  soils  would  be  avoided  where 
possible.  This  alternative  would  affect  the  majority  of 
the  leased  minerals  because  most  of  the  soils  are 
sedimentary  Breaks  soils  (i.e.,  severely  erodable  and/or 
slumping  soils);  however,  drilling  operations  would  be 
allowed  to  set  up  on  severely  erodable  and/or  slumping 
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soils  with  slopes  of  less  than  20%  on  the  West  HiLine 
leases/some  non-West  HiLine  leases,  and  the  standard 
lease  terms  would  apply  for  the  other  leases.  Per  the 
RFD  scenario,  this  would  allow  35  of  56  possible  wells 
to  be  drilled  (11  wells  denied)  in  acceptable  areas  under 
Alternative  A.  Six  of  the  1 1 wells  would  be  denied  due 
to  the  wells  being  located  on  severely  erodable  and/or 
slumping  soils  with  slopes  greater  than  20%.  This  would 
result  in  operators  not  being  able  to  drill  wells  where 
they  would  like  or  moving  the  well  so  far  away  from  the 
initial  location  that  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  drill. 

Exclusion  Areas  - The  wild  section  of  the  UMNWSR 
would  be  an  exclusion  area,  which  could  affect  the 
ability  to  transport  natural  gas  or  access  2,331  acres  of  5 
non-West  HiLine  leases  (one  pipeline  currently  extends 
into  two  of  the  five  leases).  The  other  exclusion  areas 
would  not  affect  the  leases.  This  alternative  would  allow 
the  current  operator  to  continue  to  use  the  existing 
pipeline  that  crosses  the  river  and  infrastructure; 
however,  if  an  upgrade  to  the  pipeline  was  necessary,  it 
would  likely  not  be  considered.  This  could  also  cause 
industry  additional  expense  to  find  more  suitable  routes 
outside  of  what  currently  exists  because  the  current  route 
would  not  be  allowed  through  the  UMNWSR  as  an 
upgrade.  If  industry  discovered  natural  gas  south  of  the 
Monument  (i.e.,  Fergus  County  or  other  adjacent 
counties)  and  wished  to  market  this  gas  to  the  north,  they 
would  be  excluded  from  crossing  the  UMNWSR  except 
for  one  of  the  seven  allowed  corridors.  The  closest 
allowable  corridor  to  the  existing  Klabzuba  pipeline  is 
approximately  2 miles  up  river  (the  McClelland 
(Lloyd)/Stafford  Ferry  road). 

Under  the  RFD  scenario,  two  wells  are  anticipated  to  be 
drilled  in  the  Southeast  Leroy  area  in  or  near  the 
Monument.  The  current  pipeline  would  likely  be  able  to 
handle  production  from  these  wells,  but  if  a major 
discovery  was  made  in  or  outside  of  the  Monument  and 
it  was  in  Fergus  County,  another  pipeline  route  would 
likely  be  required  depending  on  the  volume  of  gas 
needing  to  be  transported.  By  removing  the  Klabzuba 
pipeline  corridor,  this  alternative  may  add  additional 
expense  and  surface  impacts  by  requiring  pipeline 
construction  to  follow  another  route. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  ENL,  and  F (Preferred 

Alternative) 

Corridors  - The  Klabzuba  pipeline  would  be  a 
designated  corridor  with  a defined  boundary  that 
includes  BLM  land  within  1/2  mile  of  the  pipeline  (1/4 
mile  under  Alternative  E).  The  alternative  would  allow 
industry  to  continue  to  use  a new  corridor  to  pipeline  the 
gas  to  market.  The  major  markets  and  pipeline 
infrastructure  that  serve  this  area  are  north  of  the  river. 
The  volume  that  currently  produces  from  the  five  wells 
south  of  the  river  is  approximately  10,000  MCF  per 
month  of  natural  gas  (all  having  federal  interest).  These 


alternatives  would  allow  the  existing  gas  production  to 
continue  using  this  corridor  to  pipeline  gas  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  Under  the  RFD  scenario,  two  wells  are 
anticipated  to  be  drilled  in  the  Southeast  Leroy  area. 
This  corridor  may  promote  future  exploration  and 
development  in  and  outside  of  the  Monument.  If  a future 
discovery  is  made  south  of  the  river,  shorter  distances  of 
pipeline  would  potentially  need  to  be  constructed 
(depending  on  the  location  and  size  of  a discovery)  to 
convey  the  gas  to  market. 

Avoidance  Areas  - These  alternatives  may  affect  the 
ability  to  transport  natural  gas  or  access  2,331  acres  of  5 
non-West  HiLine  leases  (MTM13818,  MTM13821A, 
MTM 18274,  MTM 18282  and  MTM 18283)  within  the 
wild  and  scenic  sections  of  the  UMNWSR  (one  pipeline 
currently  extends  into  two  of  the  five  leases).  Riparian 
areas  and  areas  containing  cultural/historic  sites,  unique 
geologic  formations  and  sedimentary  Breaks  soils  would 
be  avoided  where  possible.  As  a worst  case  scenario  of 
the  referenced  resources,  the  alternatives  would  affect 
the  majority  of  the  leased  minerals  because  most  of  the 
soils  within  the  Monument  are  sedimentary  Breaks  soils 
which  are  highly  erosive.  The  effects  on  the  number  of 
wells  to  be  drilled  by  alternative  are  as  follows; 

• Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D - 0 wells  may  not  be 
drilled  because  of  soils. 

• Alternatives  E and  ENL  - 10  wells  may  not  be  drilled 
because  of  soils. 

• Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative)  - 4 wells  may 
not  be  drilled  because  of  soils. 

Under  Alternative  F,  drilling  operations  would  be 
allowed  to  set  up  on  severely  erodable  and/or  slumping 
soils  with  slopes  greater  than  20%  on  the  43  leases  and 
an  engineering  and  reclamation  plan  must  be  approved 
by  the  authorized  officer.  No  surface-disturbing 
activities  would  be  allowed  on  slopes  40%  and  greater. 
Exceptions  would  apply  to  pipelines  for  short  distances 
(less  than  300  feet).  Per  the  RFD  scenario,  this  would 
allow  34  of  56  possible  wells  to  be  drilled  in  acceptable 
areas.  Twelve  potential  wells  would  be  denied  for 
resource  reasons.  Of  those,  four  may  be  denied  due  to 
their  location  on  severely  erodable  and/or  slumping  soils 
with  slopes  greater  than  20%,  unless  the  operator 
provides,  and  the  authorized  officer  approves,  an 
engineering  and  reclamation  plan  for  those  wells  located 
on  slopes  between  20%  and  40%  grades.  This  may 
result  in  operators  not  being  able  to  drill  wells  where 
they  would  like  or  being  required  to  move  the  well  so  far 
away  from  the  initial  location  that  it  may  not  be  feasible 
to  drill. 

Exclusion  Areas  - The  wild  section  of  the  UMNWSR 
would  be  an  exclusion  area,  which  could  affect  the 
ability  to  transport  natural  gas  or  access  2,331  acres  of  5 
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non-West  HiLine  leases  (one  pipeline  currently  extends 
into  two  of  the  five  leases).  These  alternatives  could  also 
affect  1,440  acres  (4%)  of  4 non-West  HiLine  leases 
within  the  Ervin  Ridge  WSA.  The  other  exclusion  areas 
would  not  affect  the  leases.  The  alternatives  would 
allow  the  current  operator  to  continue  to  use  the  existing 
pipeline  that  crosses  the  river  and  infrastructure.  If  an 
upgrade  to  the  pipeline  was  necessary,  it  would  be 
considered  under  these  alternatives.  This  would  allow 
industry  to  continue  to  use  and  upgrade  the  pipeline  in 
this  corridor  if  necessary.  If  industry  discovered  natural 
gas  south  of  the  Monument  (i.e.,  Fergus  County  or  other 
adjacent  counties)  and  wished  to  market  this  gas  to  the 
north,  they  would  be  allowed  to  use  the  Klabzuba 
pipeline  corridor  or  any  of  the  other  seven  allowed 
corridors. 

Under  the  RFD  scenario,  two  wells  are  anticipated  to  be 
drilled  in  the  Southeast  Leroy  area  in  or  near  the 
Monument.  The  Klabzuba  pipeline  corridor  may 
promote  future  exploration  and  development  in  and 
outside  of  the  Monument.  If  a future  discovery  is  made 
south  of  the  river,  shorter  distances  of  pipeline  would 
potentially  need  to  be  constructed  (depending  on  the 
location  and  size  of  a discovery)  to  convey  the  gas  to 
market. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  impact,  as  management  changes 
would  not  affect  oil  and  gas  minerals. 

Impacts  to  Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas  from 
Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

The  alternatives  discussed  below  contain  varying  degrees 
of  restrictions  on  the  ability  of  oil  and  gas  operators  to 
explore,  develop  or  produce  natural  gas  in  the 
Monument.  (As  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  there 
are  no  known  discoveries  of  oil  in  the  study  area).  The 
restrictions  include  timing,  controlled  surface  use,  and  no 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities.  As  more 
layers  of  restrictions  are  added,  operators  could  incur 
more  expenses  and  be  less  able  to  conduct  business.  All 
of  the  alternatives,  except  for  Alternatives  E and  ENL, 
allow  for  some  future  exploration  and  development  to 
occur  on  the  43  existing  leases.  Since  varying  layers  of 
restrictions  are  applied  by  alternative  and  resource,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  full  effects  on  an 
operator’s  ability  to  develop  the  natural  gas  resource  by 
reviewing  individual  segments.  The  Summary  of 
Cumulative  Impacts  to  Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas  discusses 
the  number  of  wells  that  could  be  drilled  by  applying  the 
reasonable  foreseeable  development  (RFD)  scenario  to 
each  alternative  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  full  impacts 


from  resource  restrictions  and  specific  operating 
requirements. 

Each  alternative  affects  the  ability  of  an  oil  and  gas 
operator  to  conduct  exploration  activities  based  on  the 
various  conditions  of  approval  (restrictions)  to  protect 
the  objects  in  the  Monument.  Alternative  B most  closely 
compares  with  oil  and  gas  operations  prior  to  the 
Monument.  The  restrictions  gradually  increase  from 
Alternative  B through  Alternatives  E and  ENL.  Under 
Alternatives  E and  ENL,  no  development  drilling  would 
occur  on  any  of  the  43  leases  within  the  Monument,  and 
while  existing  lease  operations  would  be  allowed  to 
continue,  day-to-day  operations  could  be  partially 
impeded  by  the  alternatives’  restrictions.  Operators 
would  continue  to  produce  the  existing  wells  until  they 
are  depleted  and  then  the  wells  would  be  plugged  and 
abandoned.  For  some  of  the  existing  wells,  this  could  be 
as  soon  as  a few  years  out,  and  for  others  it  would  be  at 
least  20  years  until  the  last  existing  well  is  plugged  and 
abandoned  in  the  Monument. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Stipulations/Conditions  of  Approval  - The  stipulations 
and  conditions  of  approval  would  affect  a portion  of  the 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument  (Table  4.23). 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - Currently  there  are  no  known 
leks  within  1/4  mile  of  the  West  HiLine  leases.  For  the 
non-West  HiLine  leases,  if  a 1 /4-mile  restriction  is 
applied  as  a condition,  3 1 acres  would  be  affected.  This 
acreage  lies  within  a high  potential  for  gas  occurrence 
and  in  a high  potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled; 
however,  a total  of  2,560  acres  of  the  affected  lease  lie 
within  the  Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that  restricting 
31  acres  of  the  total  would  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  lease. 

For  nesting  areas,  a timing  restriction  could  affect  1,291 
acres  of  5 West  HiLine  leases,  and  if  a similar  restriction 
is  applied  as  a condition  to  the  non-West  HiLine  leases, 
an  additional  4,083  acres  would  be  affected.  This  timing 
restriction  would  preclude  activities  for  122  days  from 
March  1 to  June  30.  This  would  impede  the  ability  of 
the  operator  as  to  the  timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the 
lease(s);  however,  it  also  allows  243  days  of  the  year  for 
the  operator  to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s), 
provided  there  are  no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the 
same  area  during  the  same  243  open  days  of  the  year. 

For  winter  habitat,  the  timing  restriction  would  affect 
955  acres  of  4 West  HiLine  leases  with  a 166-day 
restriction  from  December  1 to  May  15.  This  would 
impede  on  the  ability  of  the  operator  as  to  the  timeframe 
allowed  to  develop  the  lease(s);  however,  it  also  would 
allow  199  open  days  of  the  year  for  the  operator  to 
explore  and  develop  their  lease(s),  provided  there  are  no 
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other  timing  restrictions  over  the  same  area  during  the 
same  199  open  days  of  the  year. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - For  the  West  HiLine  leases, 
surface  use  may  be  restricted  or  excluded  within  1/4  mile 
of  special  status  species.  This  would  affect  72  acres  of  1 
West  HiLine  lease.  This  acreage  lies  within  an  area 
containing  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a 
total  of  800  acres  of  the  affected  lease  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that  restricting  72  acres 
would  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their 
lease. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - For  the  West  HiLine 
leases,  surface  use  may  be  restricted  or  excluded  within 
1/4  mile  of  special  status  species.  This  would  affect  3 
acres  (<1%)  of  one  West  HiLine  lease.  There  are  no 
known  raptors  nests  within  200  meters  of  the  non-West 
HiLine  leases.  However,  if  a 1/4-mile  restriction  is 
applied  as  a condition,  an  additional  532  acres  would  be 
affected  (6  non-West  HiLine  leases).  The  affected  West 
HiLine  lease  acreage  lies  within  a high  potential  for  gas 
occurrence  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to  be 
drilled;  however,  a total  of  1,416  acres  of  the  affected 
lease  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
restricting  3 acres  on  this  much  acreage  would  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease,  based  on 
this  resource  alone.  Other  resource  issues  regarding  this 
lease,  including  steep  slopes  and  bighorn  sheep  habitat, 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  restrictive  than  this  resource 
by  itself  on  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their 
lease.  For  the  six  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases,  the 
affected  lease  acreage  lies  within  both  moderate  and  high 
potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of 
10,565  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that  restricting  532  acres  on 
this  much  acreage  would  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator 
to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource  alone. 
Other  resource  issues  regarding  these  leases  would  likely 
to  be  more  restrictive  than  this  resource  by  itself  on  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease. 

Bald  Eagle  - Currently  there  are  no  known  roosting  or 
nesting  sites  in  or  near  the  existing  oil  and  gas  leases 
within  the  Monument,  and  there  would  be  no  impact  to 
the  natural  gas  resource. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - For  the  West  HiLine  leases, 
surface  use  may  be  restricted  or  excluded  from 
December  1 to  May  15,  during  severe  winters.  This 
timing  restriction  would  affect  10,328  acres  (100%)  of 
12  West  HiLine  leases  in  mule  deer  winter  range,  6,779 
acres  (89%)  of  9 West  HiLine  leases  in  elk  winter  range, 
and  3,804  acres  (49%)  of  9 West  HiLine  leases  in 
antelope  winter  range.  If  this  timing  restriction  is 
applied  as  a condition  to  the  non-West  HiLine  leases,  an 
additional  32,477  acres  of  3 1 leases  would  be  affected  by 


mule  deer  winter  range,  23,323  acres  of  22  leases  would 
be  affected  by  elk  winter  range,  and  7,039  acres  of  9 
leases  would  be  affected  by  antelope  winter  range.  This 
timing  restriction  would  preclude  activities  for  a period 
of  166  days.  This  would  impede  the  ability  of  the 
operator  as  to  the  timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the 
lease;  however,  it  also  would  allow  199  open  days  of  the 
year  for  the  operator  to  explore  and  develop  their 
lease(s),  provided  there  are  no  other  timing  restrictions 
over  the  same  area  during  the  199  open  days. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  standard  lease  terms 
would  apply  to  3,080  acres  of  4 West  HiLine  leases  and 
11,164  acres  of  13  non-West  HiLine  leases  by 
potentially  delaying  the  operation  60  days  or  moving  the 
operation  200  meters  to  reduce  the  effect  on  bighorn 
sheep.  Delaying  the  operation  would  likely  not  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  the  resource;  however, 
moving  the  operation  200  meters  could  cause  the 
operator  to  locate  the  well  operation  far  enough  away 
from  the  target  to  cause  a difference  between  a dry  hole 
and  a producing  gas  well.  The  operator  could  use  the 
option  of  directional  drilling,  but  this  could  increase  the 
cost  of  the  operation  to  an  extent  that  it  may  make  the 
operation  unfeasible. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  standard  lease 
terms  would  apply  to  1,059  acres  of  4 West  HiLine 
leases  and  5,504  acres  of  1 1 non-West  HiLine  leases  by 
potentially  delaying  the  operation  60  days  or  moving  the 
operation  200  meters  to  reduce  the  effect  on  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas.  Delaying  the  operation  would 
likely  not  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  the 
resource;  however,  moving  the  operation  200  meters 
could  cause  the  operator  to  locate  the  well  operation  far 
enough  away  from  the  target  to  cause  a difference 
between  a dry  hole  and  a producing  gas  well.  The 
operator  could  use  the  option  of  directional  drilling,  but 
this  could  increase  the  cost  of  the  operation  to  an  extent 
that  it  may  make  the  operation  unfeasible. 

Streams  - Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be  restricted 
on  2,303  acres  (25%)  of  10  West  HiLine  leases  and 
6,618  acres  (21%)  of  25  non-West  HiLine  leases.  The 
affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreage  lies  within  high  and 
moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential 
for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of 
9,128  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on  2,303 
acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their 
lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  For  the  25  affected 
non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies  within 
both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and 
low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled.  A total  of  31,135  acres  of  the  leases  lie  within 
the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on 
6,618  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop 
their  lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  Three  RFD 
Monument  wells  would  not  be  drilled. 
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Soils/Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be 
restricted  on  slopes  over  30%  or  on  slopes  over  20% 
with  severely  erodable  and  slumping  soils.  This 
alternative  affects  3,394  acres  of  10  West  HiLine  leases 
and  10,687  acres  of  30  non- West  HiLine  leases.  These 
acreage  figures  with  slopes  greater  than  30%  are 
incorporated  in  the  acreage  figure  with  slopes  over  20% 
with  severely  erodable  and  slumping  soils.  The  10 
affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreages  lie  within  high  and 
moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential 
for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of 
10,072  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on  3,394 
acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their 
lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  For  the  30  affected 
non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies  within 
both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and 
low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled.  A total  of  32,464  acres  of  the  affected  leases 


lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough 
activities  on  the  10,687  acres  that  it  could  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 
resource  alone.  Five  RFD  Monument  wells  would  not  be 
drilled. 

Visual  Resources  - A controlled  surface  use  requirement 
would  affect  all  the  oil  and  gas  leases  (Table  4.23)  by 
potentially  delaying  an  operation  60  days  or  moving  the 
operation  200  meters  in  order  meet  visual  resource 
standards.  Delaying  the  operation  would  likely  not 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  the  resource; 
however,  moving  the  operation  200  meters  could  cause 
the  operator  to  locate  the  operation  far  enough  away 
from  a target  to  cause  a difference  between  a dry  hole 
and  a producing  gas  well.  The  operator  could  use  the 
option  of  directional  drilling,  but  this  could  increase  the 
cost  of  the  operation  to  an  extent  that  it  may  make  it 
unfeasible. 


Table  4.23 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  Affected  by  the  Stipulations  and  Likely  Conditions  of  Approval 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Stipulation/Condition 
of  Approval 

West  HiLine  Leases 

Non-West  HiLine 
Leases 

All  Leases 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Lek 

1 

31 

1 

31 

Nesting  Area 

5 

1,291 

7 

4,083 

12 

5,374 

Winter  Habitat 

4 

955 

8 

819 

12 

1,774 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

1 

72 

1 

72 

Designated  Sensitive  Species 

1 

3 

6 

532 

7 

535 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

12 

10,328 

31 

32,477 

43 

42,805 

Elk  Winter  Range 

9 

6,779 

22 

23,323 

31 

30,102 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

9 

3,804 

14 

7,039 

23 

10,843 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

4 

3,080 

13 

11,164 

17 

14,244 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

4 

1,059 

11 

5,504 

15 

6,563 

Streams  & Riparian/Wetland  Areas 
Soils/Slopes 

10 

2,303 

25 

6,618 

35 

8,921 

20%  & Severely  Erodable 

10 

2,373 

30 

10,687 

40 

13,060 

30% 

9 

1,683 

29 

5,352 

38 

7,035 

VRM  Class 

Class  I 

1 

92 

6 

1,386 

7 

1,478 

Class  II 

6 

3,789 

23 

16,470 

29 

20,259 

Class  IV 

10 

6,447 

14 

14,621 

24 

21,068 
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Seismic  Operations  - Operators  would  be  allowed  to 
gain  access  as  long  as  they  could  demonstrate  that  the 
proposed  transportation  and  exploration  methods  would 
minimize  the  potential  for  creation  of  new  roads  and 
trails  and  not  interfere  with  sensitive  wildlife  areas. 
Allowing  access  to  conduct  seismic  surveys  would  allow 
operators  to  procure  better  information  which  may  yield 
better  decisions  about  how  to  develop  the  existing  leases. 
This  may  lead  to  a more  efficient  method  of  conducting 
exploration  within  the  Monument  and  may  lead  to  fewer 
roads  and  unnecessary  wells  drilled  and  more  productive 
wells  drilled. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD,  by  applying 
stipulations  and  likely  conditions  of  approval  there  is  the 
potential  for  35  wells  to  be  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in 
the  Monument.  There  is  also  the  potential  for  21  wells 
within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument  on  federal  minerals. 
One  RFD  well  would  not  be  drilled  in  the  Monument 
based  on  well  spacing. 

This  alternative  would  allow  standard  operating 
procedures  and  unrestricted  access  to  monitor  wells  and 
facilities  and  would  create  only  minimal  impact  on  the 
ability  to  develop  the  natural  gas  resource. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

The  placement  and  construction  of  pipelines,  including 
cross-country  pipelines,  would  follow  standard  operating 
procedures  (under  guidance  from  the  4th  Edition,  2006 
Gold  Book).  This  would  create  minimal  impacts  to  the 
ability  to  develop  the  natural  gas  resource. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  would  follow  current 
regulations  and  standards  to  dispose  of  produced  water. 
This  would  create  no  additional  impact  to  the  ability  to 
produce  the  natural  gas  resource. 

All  current  standards  for  oil  and  gas  reclamation  meet  or 
exceed  the  reclamation  requirements  of  this  alternative, 
and  there  would  be  only  minimal  impacts  to  the  natural 
gas  resource. 

Alternative  B 

Conditions  of  Approval  - The  conditions  of  approval 
would  affect  a portion  of  the  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
Monument  (Table  4.24). 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - A condition  of  approval  would 
prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within 
1/4  mile  of  sage-grouse  leks.  Currently  there  are  no 
known  leks  within  1/4  mile  of  the  West  FhLine  leases; 
however,  this  would  affect  31  acres  of  1 non-West 
HiLine  lease.  This  acreage  lies  within  a high  potential 
for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells 
to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  2,560  acres  of  the 
affected  lease  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  restricting  31  acres  of  the  total  would  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease. 


For  nesting  areas,  the  timing  restriction  from  March  1 to 
June  15  would  affect  1,291  acres  of  5 West  HiLine  and 
4,083  acres  of  7 non-West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  with 
a 107-day  restriction.  This  would  impede  the  ability  of 
the  operator  as  to  the  timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the 
lease;  however,  it  also  would  allow  258  days  of  the  year 
for  the  operator  to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s), 
provided  there  are  no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the 
same  area  during  the  same  258  open  days  of  the  year. 

For  winter  habitat,  the  timing  restriction  from 
December  1 to  March  31  would  affect  955  acres  of  4 
West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  and  819  acres  of  8 non- 
West  HiLine  leases  with  a 121-day  restriction.  This 
would  impede  the  ability  of  the  operator  as  to  the 
timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the  lease;  however,  it  also 
would  allow  244  open  days  of  the  year  for  the  operator 
to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s),  provided  there  are 
no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the  same  area  during  the 
same  244  open  days  of  the  year. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
on  prairie  dog  towns.  This  would  affect  72  acres  of  1 
West  HiLine  lease.  If  allowed  to  expand,  it  could  affect 
up  to  100  acres.  This  acreage  lies  within  an  area 
containing  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a 
total  of  800  acres  of  the  affected  lease  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that  restricting  72  or  100 
acres  would  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop 
their  lease. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - There  are  no  known 
designated  sensitive  species  within  200  meters  of  the  oil 
and  gas  leases. 

Bald  Eagle  - Currently,  there  are  no  known  roosting  or 
nesting  sites  within  or  near  the  existing  oil  and  gas 
leases.  There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  natural  gas 
resource. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
on  identified  winter  ranges  from  December  1 to 
March  31.  This  timing  restriction  would  affect  10,328 
acres  (100%)  of  12  West  HiLine  leases  in  mule  deer 
winter  range,  6,779  acres  (89%)  of  9 West  HiLine  leases 
in  elk  winter  range,  and  3,804  acres  (49%)  of  9 West 
HiLine  leases  in  antelope  winter  range.  If  this  timing 
restriction  is  applied  as  a condition  to  the  non-West 
HiLine  leases,  it  would  affect  an  additional  32,477  acres 
of  31  leases  in  mule  deer  winter  range,  23,323  acres  of 
22  leases  in  elk  winter  range,  and  7,039  acres  of  9 leases 
in  antelope  winter  range  for  a period  of  121  days.  This 
would  impede  the  ability  of  the  operator  as  to  the 
timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the  lease;  however,  it  also 
would  allow  244  open  days  of  the  year  for  the  operator 
to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s),  provided  there  are 
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no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the  same  area  during  the 
244  open  days. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
in  identified  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  from  April  1 to 
June  15.  This  timing  restriction  would  affect  1,059  acres 
(27%)  of  4 West  HiLine  leases  and  5,504  acres  (50%)  of 
1 1 non-West  HiLine  leases  for  a period  of  76  days.  This 
would  impede  on  the  ability  of  the  operator  as  to  the 
timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the  lease;  however,  it  also 
would  allow  289  open  days  of  the  year  for  the  operator 
to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s),  provided  there  are 
no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the  same  area  during  the 
289  open  days. 

Streams  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  stream  channels.  There  would  be 
minimal  impacts  to  the  ability  to  develop  the  natural  gas 
resource. 


Soils/Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities  on  slopes 
30%  and  greater  would  require  an  engineering  and 
reclamation  plan  approved  by  the  authorized  officer. 
This  would  affect  1,683  acres  of  9 West  HiLine  leases 
and  5,352  acres  of  29  non-West  HiLine  leases.  The  9 
affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreages  lie  within  high  and 
moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential 
for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of 
8,941  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on  1,683 
acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their 
lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  For  the  29  affected 
non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies  within 
both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and 
low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled. 

A total  of  32,264  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within 
the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on 
5,352  acres  that  it  could  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator 
to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  One 
of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 


Table  4.24 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  Affected  by  the  Conditions  of  Approval 

Alternative  B 

Stipulation/Condition 
of  Approval 

West  HiLine  Leases 

Non-West  HiLine 
Leases 

All  Leases 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Lek 

1 

31 

1 

31 

Nesting  Area 

5 

1,291 

7 

4,083 

12 

5,374 

Winter  Habitat 

4 

955 

8 

819 

12 

1,774 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

1 

72 

1 

72 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

12 

10,328 

31 

32,477 

43 

42,805 

Elk  Winter  Range 

9 

6,779 

22 

23,323 

31 

30,102 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

9 

3,804 

14 

7,039 

23 

10,843 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

4 

3,080 

13 

11,164 

17 

14,244 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 
Soils/Slopes 

4 

1,059 

11 

5,504 

15 

6,563 

30% 

9 

1,683 

29 

5,352 

38 

7,035 

VRM  Class 

Class  I 

1 

92 

6 

1,386 

7 

1,478 

Class  II 

6 

3,789 

23 

16,470 

29 

20,259 

Class  IV 

10 

6,447 

14 

14,621 

24 

21,068 
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Seismic  Operations  - Operators  would  be  allowed  to 
gain  access  as  long  as  they  could  demonstrate  that  the 
proposed  transportation  and  exploration  methods  would 
minimize  the  potential  for  creation  of  new  roads  and 
trails  and  not  interfere  with  sensitive  wildlife  areas. 
Allowing  access  to  conduct  seismic  surveys  would 
allow  operators  to  procure  better  information  which 
may  yield  better  decisions  about  how  to  develop  the 
existing  leases.  This  may  lead  to  a more  efficient 
method  of  conducting  exploration  within  the  Monument 
and  may  lead  to  fewer  roads  and  unnecessary  wells 
drilled  and  more  productive  wells  drilled. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD  and  applying 
the  conditions  of  approval,  there  would  be  the  potential 
for  44  wells  to  be  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the 
Monument.  There  would  also  be  the  potential  for  23 
wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument  on  federal 
minerals. 

This  alternative  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  costs  for 
drilling  operations  with  the  requirement  for  minimal 
surface  disturbance  (e.g.,  low  impact  drilling 
technology  or  multiple  wells  from  one  location). 

This  alternative  would  allow  for  unrestricted  access  to 
monitor  wells  and  facilities.  There  would  be  minimal 
impacts  to  the  ability  to  produce  the  natural  gas 
resource. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

This  alternative  would  increase  the  costs  to  mitigate 
noise  levels  and  abate  emissions  on  gas  compression 
facilities.  These  types  of  requirements  would  have  a 
minimal  effect  on  the  ability  to  produce  the  natural  gas 
resource. 

The  placement  and  construction  of  pipelines,  including 
cross-country  pipelines,  would  follow  standard 
operating  procedures  (4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book). 
There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  ability  to  produce  the 
natural  gas  resource. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  would  follow  current 
regulations  and  standards  to  dispose  of  produced  water 
along  with  incorporating  a wildlife  escape  ramp  into  a 
water  disposal  tank  or  pit.  There  would  be  no  impact  to 
the  ability  to  produce  the  natural  gas  resource. 

All  current  standards  for  oil  and  gas  reclamation  meet 
or  exceed  the  reclamation  requirements  of  this 
alternative,  and  there  would  be  no  impact  to  the  ability 
to  produce  the  natural  gas  resource. 

Alternative  C 

Conditions  of  Approval  - The  conditions  of  approval 
would  affect  a portion  of  the  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
Monument  (Table  4.25). 


Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  B. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  or  minimize  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  on  prairie  dog  towns.  This  would 
affect  72  acres  of  one  West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  lease.  If 
prairie  dogs  are  allowed  to  expand,  it  could  affect  up  to 
100  acres.  This  acreage  lies  within  an  area  containing 
high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  800 
acres  of  the  affected  lease  lie  within  the  Monument  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  restricting  72  or  100  acres  would 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  identified  habitat  or  within  1/4  mile  of 
active  nests.  This  would  affect  3 acres  (<1%)  of  one 
West  HiLine  and  532  acres  of  six  non-West  HiLine 
leases.  The  affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreage  lies 
within  a high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a 
total  of  1,416  acres  of  the  affected  lease  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that  restricting  3 acres  of 
the  total  would  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  For 
the  six  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected 
acreage  lies  within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
gas  occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  10,565  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  restricting  532  acres  of  the  total  would 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease 
based  on  this  resource  alone.  Other  resource  issues 
regarding  these  leases  (including  steep  slopes  and 
bighorn  sheep  habitat)  would  likely  be  more  restrictive 
than  this  resource  by  itself  on  the  ability  of  the  operator 
to  develop  their  lease. 

Bald  Eagle  - A condition  of  approval  would  prohibit 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/2 
mile  of  any  nest  that  has  been  active  within  the  last  7 
years.  Currently,  no  known  roosting  or  nesting  sites  are 
within  or  near  the  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
Monument.  There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  natural 
gas  resource. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  B. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  in  identified  bighorn  sheep  distribution  areas 
from  December  1 to  March  31.  This  timing  restriction 
would  affect  3,080  acres  (78%)  of  4 West  HiLine  leases 
and  11,164  acres  (75%)  of  13  non-West  HiLine  leases 
for  a period  of  121  days.  This  impedes  on  the  ability  of 
the  operator  as  to  when  they  are  allowed  to  develop  the 
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lease,  however  it  also  allows  244  open  days  of  the  year 
for  the  operator  to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s), 
provided  there  are  no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the 
same  area  during  the  244  open  days. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - The  impacts  would  be 
the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

Streams  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1,000  feet  of  streams.  This  would 
affect  4,339  acres  of  11  West  HiLine  leases  and  12,171 
acres  of  25  non-West  HiLine  leases.  The  1 1 affected 
West  HiLine  lease  acreages  lie  within  high  and 
moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled,  however 
there  is  a total  of  9,208  acres  of  the  affected  leases 
within  the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough 
activities  on  4,339  acres  that  it  could  affect  the  ability 
of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 


resource  alone.  The  25  affected  non-West  HiLine 
lease’s  acreage  lies  within  both  moderate  and  high 
potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled. 

A total  of  30,935  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within 
the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on 
12,171  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource  alone. 
Fifteen  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 

Soils/Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
restricted  on  slopes  over  30%  or  on  slopes  over  20% 
with  severely  erodable  and  slumping  soils  and  would 
require  an  engineering  and  reclamation  plan  approved 
by  the  authorized  officer.  Surface-disturbing  activities 
would  be  prohibited  on  slopes  40%  and  greater.  This 
would  affect  2,373  acres  of  10  West  HiLine  leases  and 
10,687  acres  of  30  non-West  HiLine  leases. 


Table  4.25 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  Affected  by  the  Conditions  of  Approval 

- Alternative  C 

Stipulation/Condition 
of  Approval 

West  HiLine  Leases 

Non-West  HiLine 
Leases 

All  Leases 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Lek 

1 

31 

1 

31 

Nesting  Area 

5 

1,291 

7 

4,083 

12 

5,374 

Winter  Habitat 

4 

955 

8 

819 

12 

1,774 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

1 

72 

1 

72 

Designated  Sensitive  Species 

1 

3 

6 

532 

7 

535 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

12 

10,328 

31 

32,477 

43 

42,805 

Elk  Winter  Range 

9 

6,779 

22 

23,323 

31 

30,102 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

9 

3,804 

14 

7,039 

23 

10,843 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

4 

3,080 

13 

11,164 

17 

14,244 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

4 

1,059 

11 

5,504 

15 

6,563 

Streams  & Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

11 

4,339 

25 

12,171 

36 

16,510 

Soils/Slopes 

20%  & Severely  Erodable 

10 

2,373 

30 

10,687 

40 

13,060 

30% 

9 

1,683 

29 

5,352 

38 

7,035 

40% 

8 

753 

25 

2,399 

33 

3,152 

VRM  Class 

Class  I 

1 

92 

7 

2,246 

8 

2,338 

Class  II 

10 

7,454 

30 

25,532 

40 

32,986 

Class  III 

5 

1,566 

9 

3,157 

14 

4,723 

Class  IV 

7 

1,216 

7 

1,542 

14 

2,758 
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These  acreage  figures  with  slopes  greater  than  30%  are 
incorporated  in  the  acreage  figure  with  slopes  over  20% 
with  severely  erodable  and  slumping  soils.  The  10 
affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreages  lie  within  high  and 
moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential 
for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of 
10,072  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on  3,394 
acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their 
lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  For  the  30  affected 
non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies  within 
both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and 
low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled.  A total  of  32,464  acres  of  the  affected  leases 
lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough 
activities  on  13,060  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource 
alone.  None  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would  be 
affected. 

Visual  Resources  - A controlled  surface  use  requirement 
would  affect  all  the  oil  and  gas  leases  (Table  4.25)  by 
potentially  delaying  the  operation  60  days  or  moving  the 
operation  200  meters  in  order  meet  visual  resource 
standards.  Delaying  the  operation  would  likely  not 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  the  resource; 
however,  moving  the  operation  200  meters  could  cause 
the  operator  to  locate  the  operation  far  enough  away 
from  a target  to  cause  a difference  between  a dry  hole 
and  a producing  gas  well.  The  operator  could  use  the 
option  of  directional  drilling,  but  this  could  increase  the 
cost  of  the  operation  to  an  extent  that  it  may  be 
unfeasible. 

Seismic  Operations  - Seismic  activity  would  be 
restricted  to  designated  roads  and  exceptions  would  be 
authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis.  This  alternative 
creates  enough  flexibility  that  operators  would  be  able  to 
conduct  their  seismic  surveys.  Operators  would  be 
allowed  to  gain  access  as  long  as  they  could  demonstrate 
that  the  proposed  survey  would  not  interfere  with 
sensitive  wildlife  areas.  Allowing  access  to  conduct 
seismic  surveys  would  allow  operators  to  procure  better 
information  which  may  yield  better  decisions  about  how 
to  develop  their  leases.  This  may  lead  to  a more  efficient 
method  of  conducting  exploration  within  the  Monument 
and  may  lead  to  fewer  roads  and  unnecessary  wells 
drilled  and  more  productive  wells  drilled. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD  and  applying 
the  conditions  of  approval,  there  would  be  the  potential 
for  28  wells  to  be  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the 
Monument.  There  would  also  be  the  potential  for 
21  wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument  on  federal 
minerals. 

The  requirement  for  minimal  surface  disturbance  may 
cause  an  increase  in  the  costs  for  drilling  operations  by 
having  to  locate  a well  on  acceptable  terrain.  This  may 


require  wells  to  be  directionally  drilled  to  minimize  the 
surface  disturbance.  Industry  would  probably  consider 
low  impact  drilling  technology  or  multiple  wells  from 
one  location.  By  requiring  wells  to  potentially  be 
directionally  drilled  the  cost  of  the  operation  goes  up  and 
therefore  this  affects  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
develop  its  resource  and  some  wells  may  not  get  drilled 
due  to  economics. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

This  alternative  would  increase  costs  to  mitigate  noise 
levels  and  abate  emissions  on  gas  compression  facilities. 
Other  requirements  would  have  an  insignificant  effect  on 
the  natural  gas  resource. 

This  alternative  would  allow  for  restricted  access  (types 
of  vehicles  and  timing)  to  monitor  wells  and  facilities. 
There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  ability  to  produce  the 
natural  gas  resource. 

Pipelines  would  be  required  to  stay  within  existing 
disturbance  or  the  location  that  would  create  the  least 
disturbance.  The  placement  and  construction  of 
pipelines,  including  cross-country  pipelines,  would 
follow  standard  operating  procedures  (4th  Edition,  2006 
Gold  Book).  This  could  add  some  additional  costs  to 
producing  the  natural  gas  resource  where  the  ability  to 
cut  across  country  would  be  limited  and  operations 
would  be  mostly  limited  to  the  access  roads. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  would  follow  current 
regulations  and  standards  to  dispose  of  produced  water 
along  with  incorporating  a wildlife  escape  ramp  into  a 
water  disposal  tank  or  pit.  There  would  be  no  impact  to 
the  ability  to  produce  the  natural  gas  resource. 

All  current  standards  for  oil  and  gas  reclamation  meet  or 
exceed  the  reclamation  requirements  of  this  alternative. 
There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  ability  to  produce  the 
natural  gas  resource. 

Alternative  D 

Conditions  of  Approval  - The  conditions  of  approval 
would  affect  a portion  of  the  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
Monument  (Table  4.26). 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - The  impacts  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  B. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  adverse  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  1/4  mile  of  prairie  dog  towns.  This 
would  affect  72  acres  of  one  West  HiLine  lease.  This 
acreage  lies  within  an  area  containing  high  potential  for 
gas  occurrence  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  800  acres  of  the  affected 
lease  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
restricting  72  acres  of  the  total  would  affect  the  ability  of 
the  operator  to  develop  their  lease. 
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Designated  Sensitive  Species  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
within  identified  habitat  or  within  1/4  mile  of  active 
nests.  This  would  affect  3 acres  of  one  West  HiLine 
lease  and  532  acres  (2%)  of  six  non-West  HiLine  leases. 
For  the  six  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected 
acreage  lies  within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
gas  occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  10,565  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  restricting  532  acres  of  the  total  would 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease 
based  on  this  resource  alone.  Other  resource  issues 
regarding  these  leases  would  likely  be  more  restrictive 
than  this  resource  by  itself  on  the  ability  of  the  operator 


to  develop  their  lease.  For  the  one  West  HiLine  lease 
within  the  Monument,  it  is  doubtful  that  3 acres  of  the 
1,416  acres  would  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
develop  their  lease. 

The  timing  restriction  from  March  1 to  August  1 within 
1/2  mile  of  active  nests  would  affect  71  acres  (<1%)  of  2 
West  HiLine  leases  and  2,1 17  acres  (16%)  of  9 non-West 
HiLine  leases.  This  would  impede  the  ability  of  the 
operator  as  to  the  timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the 
lease;  however,  it  also  would  allow  212  open  days  of  the 
year  for  the  operator  to  explore  and  develop  their 
lease(s),  provided  there  are  no  other  timing  restrictions 
over  the  same  area  during  the  212  open  days. 


Table  4.26 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  Affected  by  the  Conditions  of  Approval  - Alternative  D 

Stipulation/Condition 
of  Approval 

West  HiLine  Leases 

Non-West  HiLine 
Leases 

All  Leases 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Lek 

1 

31 

1 

31 

Nesting  Area 

5 

1,291 

7 

4,083 

12 

5,374 

Winter  Habitat 

4 

955 

8 

819 

12 

1,774 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

1 

72 

1 

72 

Designated  Sensitive  Species 

1/4  Mile 

1 

3 

6 

532 

7 

535 

1/2  Mile 

2 

71 

9 

2,117 

11 

2,188 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

12 

10,328 

31 

32,477 

43 

42,805 

Elk  Winter  Range 

9 

6,779 

22 

23,323 

31 

30,102 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

9 

3,804 

14 

7,039 

23 

10,843 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

4 

3,080 

13 

11,164 

17 

14,244 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

4 

3,192 

11 

10,358 

15 

13,550 

Streams  & Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

11 

5,492 

26 

15,259 

37 

20,751 

Soils/Slopes 

20%  & Severely  Erodable 

10 

2,373 

30 

10,687 

40 

13,060 

30% 

9 

1,683 

29 

5,352 

38 

7,035 

40% 

8 

753 

25 

2,399 

33 

3,152 

VRM  Class 

Class  I 

2 

108 

10 

2,828 

12 

2,936 

Class  II 

12 

10,220 

31 

29,649 

43 

39,869 
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Bald  Eagle  - A condition  of  approval  would  prohibit 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/2  mile 
of  any  nest  that  has  been  active  within  the  last  7 years 
and  within  riparian  nesting  habitat.  Currently,  no  known 
roosting  or  nesting  sites  are  within  or  near  the  existing 
oil  and  gas  leases.  There  would  be  no  impact  to  the 
natural  gas  resource. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
on  identified  winter  ranges  from  December  1 to  May  15. 
The  timing  restriction  would  affect  10,328  acres  (100%) 
of  12  West  HiLine  leases  in  mule  deer  winter  range, 
6,779  acres  (89%)  of  9 West  HiLine  leases  in  elk  winter 
range,  and  3,804  acres  (49%)  of  9 West  HiLine  leases  in 
antelope  winter  range.  If  the  timing  restriction  is  applied 
as  a condition  to  the  non-West  HiLine  leases,  it  would 
affect  an  additional  32,477  acres  of  31  leases  in  mule 
deer  winter  range,  23,323  acres  of  22  leases  in  elk  winter 
range,  and  7,039  acres  of  9 leases  in  antelope  winter 
range  for  a period  of  166  days.  This  would  impede  the 
ability  of  the  operator  as  to  the  timeframe  allowed  to 
develop  the  lease;  however,  it  also  would  allow  199  open 
days  of  the  year  for  the  operator  to  explore  and  develop 
their  lease(s),  provided  there  are  no  other  timing 
restrictions  over  the  same  area  during  the  199  open  days. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - The  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  C. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1 mile  of 
identified  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  would  affect 
3,192  acres  (81%)  of  4 West  HiLine  leases  and  10,358 
acres  (76%)  of  12  non-West  HiLine  leases.  For  the  4 
affected  West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies 
within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas 
occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  3,941  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and 
restricting  3,192  acres  of  the  total  would  affect  the  ability 
of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 
resource  alone.  The  12  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases 
within  the  Monument  include  13,628  acres.  Restricting 
10,358  acres  of  the  13,628  acres  would  affect  the  ability 
of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease.  None  of  the  RFD 
Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 

Streams  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1/4  mile  of  streams.  This  would  affect 
5,492  acres  of  1 1 West  HiLine  leases  and  15,259  acres  of 
26  non-West  HiLine  leases.  The  11  affected  West 
HiLine  lease  acreages  lie  within  high  and  moderate 
potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  9,208 
acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and 
it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on  5,492  acres  that  it 
could  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their 
lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  For  the  26  affected 


non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies  within 
both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and 
low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled.  A total  of  32,004  acres  of  the  affected  leases 
lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough 
activities  on  15,259  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource 
alone.  Twenty-six  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would 
be  affected. 

Soils/Slopes  - Surface-disturbing  activities  on  slopes 
over  30%  or  on  slopes  over  20%  with  severely  erodable 
and  slumping  soils  would  require  an  engineering  and 
reclamation  plan  approved  by  an  authorized  officer. 
Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited  on 
slopes  40%  and  greater.  This  would  affect  2,373  acres  of 
10  West  HiLine  leases  and  10,687  acres  of  30  non-West 
HiLine  leases.  These  acreage  figures  with  slopes  greater 
than  30%  are  incorporated  in  the  acreage  figure  with 
slopes  over  20%  with  severely  erodable  and  slumping 
soils.  The  10  affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreages  lie 
within  high  and  moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence 
and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled; 
however,  a total  of  10,072  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie 
within  the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough 
activities  on  2,373  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource 
alone.  For  the  30  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases,  the 
affected  acreage  lies  within  both  moderate  and  high 
potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of 
32,464  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on 
13,060  acres  that  it  could  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource 
alone.  Three  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would  be 
affected. 

Visual  Resources  - Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be 
prohibited  in  VRM  Class  I areas.  This  would  affect  108 
acres  (6%)  of  2 West  HiLine  lease  and  2,828  acres 
(25%)  of  10  non-West  HiLine  leases.  A controlled 
surface  use  requirement  for  VRM  Class  II  would  affect 
10,220  acres  of  12  West  HiLine  leases  and  29,649  acres 
of  31  non-West  HiLine  leases.  The  two  affected  West 
HiLine  lease  acreages  lie  within  moderate  potential  for 
gas  occurrence  and  moderate  potential  for  additional 
wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  1,874  acres  of  the 
2 affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  restricting  108  acres  of  the  total  would 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease 
based  on  this  resource  alone.  For  the  10  affected  non- 
West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies  within  both 
moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  low, 
moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to  be 
drilled. 

A total  of  11,445  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within 
the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on 
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2,828  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop 
their  lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  Four  of  the  RFD 
Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 

With  respect  to  the  controlled  surface  use  requirement, 
the  10  affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreages  lie  within 
moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  low, 
moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to  be 
drilled;  however,  a total  of  10,328  acres  of  the  10 
affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is  possible 
that  restricting  10,220  acres  of  the  total  may  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 
resource  alone. 

Acreage  for  the  31  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases  lies 
within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas 
occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  32,477  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  may 
restrict  enough  activities  on  the  29,649  acres  to  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 
resource  alone.  None  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells 
would  be  affected. 

Seismic  Operations  - Seismic  activity  would  be 
restricted  to  helicopter-supported  seismic  activities  and 
would  be  required  to  remain  on  the  existing  road  system. 
This  would  not  restrict  the  industry’s  ability  to  identify 
geologic  features  worthy  of  further  exploration; 
however,  it  would  drive  up  the  cost  of  acquiring 
geophysical  data,  and  due  to  cost  of  data  acquisition  this 
method  of  exploration  could  be  foregone.  This  may 
cause  more  impact  overall  than  necessary  because 
allowing  better  access  to  conduct  seismic  surveys  would 
allow  operators  to  procure  better  information  which  may 
yield  better  decisions  about  how  to  develop  the  existing 
leases.  This  could  lead  to  a more  efficient  method  of 
conducting  exploration  within  the  Monument  and  may 
lead  to  fewer  roads  and  unnecessary  wells  drilled  and 
more  productive  wells  drilled. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD  and  applying 
the  conditions  of  approval,  there  would  be  the  potential 
for  13  wells  to  be  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the 
Monument.  There  would  also  be  the  potential  for  20 
wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument  on  federal 
minerals. 

This  alternative  would  limit  the  number  of  wells  allowed 
per  section  to  the  current  spacing  (one  well  per  section  in 
the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Field  and  general  statewide 
spacing  and  two  wells  per  section  in  the  Leroy  Field). 
Four  of  the  RFD  wells  would  be  affected  based  on  well 
spacing. 

The  requirement  for  minimal  surface  disturbance  may 
cause  an  increase  in  the  costs  for  drilling  operations. 
Industry  would  probably  consider  low  impact  drilling 
technology  or  multiple  wells  from  one  location.  By 


requiring  wells  to  potentially  be  directionally  drilled  the 
cost  of  the  operation  goes  up,  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  its  resource,  and  some  wells  may  not 
get  drilled  due  to  economics. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

This  alternative  would  cause  an  increase  in  costs  to 
mitigate  noise  levels  and  abate  emissions  on  gas 
compression  facilities.  Other  requirements  would  create 
insignificant  effects  on  the  natural  gas  resource. 

Pipelines  would  be  required  to  stay  within  the  existing 
disturbance  or  access  road.  The  placement  and 

construction  of  pipelines  would  follow  standard 
operating  procedures  (4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book). 
This  could  cause  an  increase  in  costs  of  operations  due  to 
increased  pipeline  distances  where  the  ability  to 
construct  line  cross-country  would  be  limited  and 
operations  would  be  mostly  limited  to  the  access  roads. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  would  follow  current 
regulations  and  standards  to  dispose  of  production  water 
along  with  incorporating  a wildlife  escape  ramp  into  a 
water  disposal  tank  or  pit.  There  would  be  no 

transporting  of  the  water  via  tankers;  however,  an 
operator  would  have  the  option  to  dispose  of  the  water 
via  a pipeline,  disposal  pits  (including  tanks)  or  an 
approved  water  disposal  well.  Each  requirement  by 
itself  would  likely  not  impede  the  ability  of  the  operator 
to  produce  their  wells;  however,  combined  together  this 
could  cause  an  increase  to  the  costs  of  operations  or 
potentially  a reduction  in  production. 

This  alternative  would  allow  for  restricted  access  (types 
of  vehicles  and  timing)  to  monitor  wells  and  facilities. 
Requiring  seasonal  use  would  restrict  the  operators’ 
ability  to  maintain  secure  and  safe  operations.  There 
would  be  no  impact  to  the  ability  to  produce  the  natural 
gas  resource  by  being  able  to  utilize  remote  data  access 
through  radio  waves. 

Travel  on  designated  roads  would  be  restricted  to  the 
minimal  vehicle  needed  for  the  job.  Due  to  resource 
issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be  applied  to  site  visits. 
This  could  affect  the  operators’  ability  to  access  some 
existing  and  potential  well  locations. 

All  current  standards  for  oil  and  gas  reclamation  meet  or 
exceed  the  reclamation  requirements  of  this  alternative. 
There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  ability  to  produce  the 
natural  gas  resource. 

Alternative  E 

Conditions  of  Approval  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  on  all  12  West 
HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases.  This  would  include  the  entire 
leasehold  and  would  affect  10,328  acres  in  the 
Monument  area  and  2,454  acres  outside  the  Monument. 
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The  conditions  of  approval  would  affect  the  non-West 
HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument  (Table  4.27). 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - A condition  of  approval  would 
be  attached  to  each  APD  which  would  prohibit  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  2 miles  of  sage- 
grouse  leks.  This  would  affect  4,083  acres  of  7 non- 
West  HiLine  leases  (51%).  This  acreage  lies  within  a 
high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  7,982 
acres  of  the  affected  lease  lie  within  the  Monument  and 
restricting  4,083  acres  of  the  total  would  affect  the  ability 
of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease.  Twenty-one  of  the 
RFD  Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  activities  within 
identified  habitat  or  within  1/2  mile  of  active  nests.  This 
would  affect  2,117  acres  (16%)  of  9 non-West  HiLine 
leases.  Acreage  for  the  9 affected  non-West  HiLine 
leases  lies  within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
gas  occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  13,511  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  restricting  2,117  acres  of  the  total  would 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease 
based  on  this  resource  alone.  However,  the  other 
combined  resource  restrictions  within  this  alternative 
would  deny  the  operator  the  ability  to  develop  the  9 non- 
West  HiLine  leases.  Six  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells 
would  be  affected. 

Big  Game  Winter  Range  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
on  identified  winter  range.  This  would  affect  32,477 
acres  of  31  leases  in  mule  deer  winter  range,  23,323 
acres  of  22  leases  in  elk  winter  range,  and  7,039  acres  of 
9 leases  in  antelope  winter  range.  For  the  31  affected 
non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies  within 
both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and 
low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled.  A total  of  32,477  acres  of  the  affected  leases 
lie  within  the  Monument,  and  restricting  this  much 
acreage  would  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource  alone.  Thirty- 
nine  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
on  identified  bighorn  sheep  distribution.  This  would 
affect  11,164  acres  (75%)  of  13  non-West  HiLine  leases. 
The  13  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases  acreage  lies 
within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas 
occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  14,866  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument,  and 
restricting  11,164  acres  of  the  total  would  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 


resource  alone.  Twelve  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells 
would  be  affected. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - Prohibiting  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1 mile  of 
identified  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  would  affect 
10,358  acres  (76%)  of  12  non-West  HiLine  leases.  The 
12  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases  within  the 
Monument  include  13,628  acres.  Restricting  10,358 
acres  of  the  13,628  acres  would  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  lease.  Twelve  of  the  RFD 
Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 

Streams  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  1/4  mile  of  streams.  This  would  affect 
15,259  acres  of  26  non-West  HiLine  leases.  For  the  26 
affected  non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage 
lies  within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas 
occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  32,004  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  may 
restrict  enough  activities  on  15,259  acres  to  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 
resource  alone.  Twenty-six  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells 
would  be  affected. 

Soils/Slope  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  on  slopes  over  20%.  This  would  affect 
1 1,616  acres  of  30  non-West  HiLine  leases.  Acreage  for 
the  30  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases  lies  within  both 
moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  low, 
moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to  be 
drilled.  A total  of  32,464  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie 
within  the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough 
activities  on  11,616  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource 
alone.  Ten  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would  be 
affected. 

Visual  Resources  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would 
be  prohibited  in  VRM  Class  I and  II  areas.  This  would 
affect  all  non-West  HiLine  leases  (32,477  acres).  Forty- 
four  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 

Seismic  Operations  - Seismic  activity  would  be 
restricted  to  helicopter  supported  seismic  activities.  This 
would  restrict  the  industry’s  ability  to  identify  geologic 
features  worthy  of  further  exploration.  Not  allowing 
these  seismic  techniques  may  cause  more  impact  than 
necessary.  Operators  may  forego  the  future  expense  of 
conducting  geophysical  surveys  in  the  Monument 
because  no  more  drilling  could  occur. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD  and  applying 
the  conditions  of  approval,  there  would  be  the  potential 
for  no  future  drilling  on  federal  minerals  in  the 
Monument.  There  would  be  the  potential  for  18  wells 
within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument  on  federal  minerals. 
While  future  drilling  would  not  be  reasonably 
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foreseeable,  the  following  analysis  addresses  potential 
effects  if  additional  wells  are  drilled. 

This  alternative  would  reduce  the  number  of  wells  drilled 
within  the  Leroy  Field  from  two  wells  per  section  to  one 
well  per  section. 

This  alternative  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  costs  for 
drilling  operations  with  the  requirement  for  minimal 
surface  disturbance.  Industry  may  consider  low  impact 
drilling  technology  or  multiple  wells  from  one  location. 

This  alternative  would  allow  for  restricted  access  (types 
of  vehicles  and  timing)  to  monitor  wells  and  facilities. 
Requiring  operators  to  acquire  approvals  to  access  their 
operations  would  restrict  the  operators’  ability  to 
maintain  secure  and  safe  operations. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

This  alternative  would  increase  costs  to  mitigate  noise 
levels  and  abate  emissions  on  gas  compression  facilities. 

Pipelines  would  be  required  to  stay  within  the  existing 
disturbance  or  access  road.  The  placement  and 
construction  of  pipelines  would  follow  standard 
operating  procedures  (4th  Edition,  2006  Gold  Book). 
Increased  pipeline  distances  may  increase  the  costs  of 
operations. 


Table  4.27 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  Affected  by  the 
Conditions  of  Approval 
Alternative  E 

Condition  of  Approval 

Non-West  HiLine 
Leases 

No. 

Acres 

Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Lek/Nesting  Area 

7 

4,083 

Designated  Sensitive  Species 

9 

2,117 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

31 

32,477 

Elk  Winter  Range 

22 

23,323 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

14 

7,039 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

13 

11,164 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

12 

10,358 

Streams  & Riparian/Wetland 
Areas 

26 

15,259 

Soils/Slopes 

20% 

30 

11,616 

VRM  Class 

Class  I 
Class  II 

10 

31 

2,828 

29,649 

The  production  of  natural  gas  would  follow  current 
regulations  and  standards  to  dispose  of  produced  water 
along  with  incorporating  a wildlife  escape  ramp  into  a 
water  disposal  tank  or  pit.  There  would  be  no 
transporting  of  the  water  via  tankers;  however,  the 
operator  would  have  the  option  to  dispose  of  the  water 
via  a pipeline,  disposal  pits  (including  tanks)  or  an 
approved  water  disposal  well.  These  requirements  may 
cause  an  increase  in  costs  of  operations  or  a reduction  in 
production. 

Travel  on  designated  roads  would  be  restricted  to  the 
minimal  vehicle  needed  for  the  job.  Due  to  resource 
issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be  applied  to  site  visits. 
This  would  affect  the  operators’  ability  to  access  some 
potential  well  locations. 

All  current  standards  for  oil  and  gas  reclamation  meet  or 
exceed  the  reclamation  requirements  of  this  alternative. 
There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  ability  to  produce  the 
natural  gas  resource. 

Alternative  ENL 

There  would  be  no  difference  between  Alternative  E and 
Alternative  ENL,  except  for  the  potential  of  conducting 
geophysical  work  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Monument; 
there  would  be  less  oil  and  gas  lease  acreage  in  the 
Monument  (10,328  acres).  However,  seismic  operations 
could  be  permitted  off  lease  on  BLM  land  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  state  and  private  minerals  or  federal  minerals 
adjacent  to  the  Monument. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Conditions  of  Approval  - The  conditions  of  approval 
would  affect  a portion  of  the  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
Monument  (Table  4.28). 

Greater  Sage-Grouse  - A condition  of  approval  would 
prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within 
1/4  mile  of  sage-grouse  leks.  Currently  there  are  no 
known  leks  within  1/4  mile  of  the  West  HiLine  leases; 
however,  this  would  affect  31  acres  of  1 non-West 
HiLine  lease.  This  acreage  lies  within  a high  potential 
for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells 
to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  2,560  acres  of  the 
affected  lease  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  restricting  31  acres  of  the  total  would  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease. 

For  nesting  areas,  the  timing  restriction  from  March  1 to 
June  15  would  affect  1,291  acres  of  5 West  HiLine  and 
4,083  acres  of  7 non-West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  with 
a 107  day  restriction.  This  would  impede  the  ability  of 
the  operator  as  to  the  timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the 
lease;  however,  it  also  would  allow  258  days  of  the  year 
for  the  operator  to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s), 
provided  there  are  no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the 
same  area  during  the  same  258  open  days  of  the  year. 
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For  winter  habitat,  the  timing  restriction  from 
December  1 to  March  31  would  affect  955  acres  of  4 
West  HiLine  oil  and  gas  leases  and  819  acres  of  8 non- 
West  HiLine  leases  with  a 121 -day  restriction.  This 
would  impede  the  ability  of  the  operator  as  to  the 
timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the  lease;  however,  it  also 
allows  244  open  days  of  the  year  for  the  operator  to 
explore  and  develop  their  lease(s),  provided  there  are  no 
other  timing  restrictions  over  the  same  area  during  the 
same  244  open  days  of  the  year. 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  adverse  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive 
activities  within  1/4  mile  of  prairie  dog  towns.  This 
would  affect  72  acres  of  one  West  HiLine  lease.  This 
acreage  lies  within  an  area  containing  high  potential  for 
gas  occurrence  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to 
be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  800  acres  of  the  affected 
lease  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
restricting  72  acres  would  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  lease. 

Designated  Sensitive  Species  - Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  may  be  controlled  or  excluded 
within  1/4  mile  of  the  proposed  activity,  or  the  activity 
could  be  delayed  90  days.  Surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities  would  be  prohibited  from  March  1 to 
August  1 within  1/2  mile  of  ferruginous  hawk  nests. 
This  would  affect  3 acres  of  1 West  HiLine  lease  and 
532  acres  of  6 non-West  HiLine  leases.  The  affected 
West  HiLine  lease  acreage  lies  within  a high  potential 
for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells 
to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of  1,416  acres  of  the 
affected  lease  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  restricting  3 acres  of  the  total  would  affect  the  ability 
of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 
resource  alone.  Other  resource  issues  regarding  this 
lease,  including  steep  slopes  and  bighorn  sheep  habitat, 
would  likely  be  more  restrictive  than  this  resource  by 
itself  on  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease. 
For  the  6 affected  non-West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected 
acreage  lies  within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
gas  occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  10,565  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  restricting  532  acres  of  the  total  would 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease 
based  on  this  resource  alone.  Other  resource  issues 
regarding  these  leases  would  likely  be  more  restrictive 
than  this  resource  by  itself  on  the  ability  of  the  operator 
to  develop  their  lease.  None  of  the  RFD  Monument 
wells  would  be  affected. 

Bald  Eagle  - A condition  of  approval  would  prohibit 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  within  1/2  mile 
of  any  nest  that  has  been  active  within  the  last  7 years. 
Currently,  no  known  roosting  or  nesting  sites  are  within 
or  near  the  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Monument. 
There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  natural  gas  resource. 


Big  Game  Winter  Range  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
on  identified  winter  ranges  from  December  1 to 
March  31.  This  timing  restriction  would  affect  10,328 
acres  (100%)  of  12  West  HiLine  leases  in  mule  deer 
winter  range,  6,779  acres  (89%)  of  9 West  HiLine  leases 
in  elk  winter  range,  and  3,804  acres  (49%)  of  9 West 
HiLine  leases  in  antelope  winter  range.  If  this  timing 
restriction  is  applied  as  a condition  to  the  non-West 
HiLine  leases,  it  would  affect  an  additional  32,477  acres 
of  31  leases  in  mule  deer  winter  range,  23,323  acres  of 
22  leases  in  elk  winter  range,  and  7,039  acres  of  9 leases 
in  antelope  winter  range  for  a period  of  121  days.  This 
would  impede  the  ability  of  the  operator  as  to  the 
timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the  lease;  however,  it  also 
would  allow  244  open  days  of  the  year  for  the  operator 
to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s),  provided  there  are 
no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the  same  area  during  the 
244  open  days. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
in  identified  bighorn  sheep  distribution  areas  from 
December  1 to  March  3 1 . This  timing  restriction  would 
affect  3,080  acres  (78%)  of  4 West  HiLine  leases  and 
11,164  acres  (75%)  of  13  non-West  HiLine  leases  for  a 
period  of  121  days.  This  would  impede  the  ability  of  the 
operator  as  to  the  timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the 
lease;  however,  it  also  would  allow  244  open  days  of  the 
year  for  the  operator  to  explore  and  develop  their 
lease(s),  provided  there  are  no  other  timing  restrictions 
over  the  same  area  during  the  244  open  days. 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing  Areas  - A condition  of  approval 
would  prohibit  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
in  identified  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  from  April  1 to 
June  15.  This  timing  restriction  would  affect  1,059  acres 
(27%)  of  4 West  HiLine  leases  and  5,504  acres  (50%)  of 
1 1 non-West  HiLine  leases  for  a period  of  76  days.  This 
would  impede  the  ability  of  the  operator  as  to  the 
timeframe  allowed  to  develop  the  lease;  however,  it  also 
would  allow  289  open  days  of  the  year  for  the  operator 
to  explore  and  develop  their  lease(s),  provided  there  are 
no  other  timing  restrictions  over  the  same  area  during  the 
289  open  days. 

Streams  - Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be 
prohibited  within  500  feet  of  stream  channels.  This 
would  affect  2,303  acres  of  10  West  HiLine  leases  and 
6,618  acres  of  25  non-West  HiLine  leases.  However,  oil 
and  gas  activities  would  be  allowed  within  500  feet  of  a 
stream  as  long  as  the  ground  surface  of  the  site  is  20  feet 
higher  than  the  channel  (out  of  the  floodplain).  The 
affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreage  lies  within  high  and 
moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  high  potential 
for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a total  of 
9,128  acres  of  the  affected  lease  lie  within  the  Monument 
and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on  2,303  acres  to 
affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  leases 
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based  on  this  resource  alone.  For  the  25  affected  non- 
West  HiLine  leases,  the  affected  acreage  lies  within  both 
moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  low, 
moderate  and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to  be 
drilled.  A total  of  31,135  acres  of  the  leases  lie  within 
the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on 
6,618  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop 
their  leases  based  on  this  resource  alone.  Three  RFD 
Monument  wells  would  not  be  drilled. 

Soils  - Surface-disturbing  activities  on  slopes  over  30% 
or  on  slopes  over  20%  with  severely  erodable  and 
slumping  soils  would  require  an  engineering  and 
reclamation  plan  approved  by  an  authorized  officer. 
Surface-disturbing  activities  would  be  prohibited  on 
slopes  40%  and  greater.  This  would  affect  2,373  acres  of 
10  West  HiLine  leases  and  10,687  acres  of  30  non-West 
HiLine  leases.  These  acreage  figures  with  slopes  greater 


than  30%  are  incorporated  in  the  acreage  figure  with 
slopes  over  20%  with  severely  erodable  and  slumping 
soils.  The  10  affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreages  lie 
within  high  and  moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence 
and  high  potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled; 
however,  a total  of  10,072  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie 
within  the  Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough 
activities  on  2,373  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the 
operator  to  develop  their  leases  based  on  this  resource 
alone.  For  the  30  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases,  the 
affected  acreage  lies  within  both  moderate  and  high 
potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of 
32,464  acres  of  the  affected  leases  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  may  restrict  enough  activities  on 
10,687  acres  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
develop  their  leases  based  on  this  resource  alone.  Three 
of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would  be  affected. 


Table  4.28 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  Affected  by  the  Conditions  of  Approval 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Stipulation/Condition 
of  Approval 

West  HiLine  Leases 

Non-West  HiLine 
Leases 

All  Leases 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

No. 

Acres 

Greater  Sage-Grouse 

Lek 

1 

31 

1 

31 

Nesting  Area 

5 

1,291 

7 

4,083 

12 

5,374 

Winter  Habitat 

4 

955 

8 

819 

12 

1,774 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

1 

72 

1 

72 

Designated  Sensitive  Species 

1 

3 

6 

532 

7 

535 

Mule  Deer  Winter  Range 

12 

10,328 

31 

32,477 

43 

42,805 

Elk  Winter  Range 

9 

6,779 

22 

23,323 

31 

30,102 

Antelope  Winter  Range 

9 

3,804 

14 

7,039 

23 

10,843 

Bighorn  Sheep  Distribution 

4 

3,080 

13 

11,164 

17 

14,244 

Bighorn  Sheep  Lambing 

4 

1,059 

11 

5,504 

15 

6,563 

Streams  & Riparian/Wetland  Areas 

10 

2,303 

25 

6,618 

35 

8,921 

Soils/Slopes 

20%  & Severely  Erodable 

10 

2,373 

30 

10,687 

40 

13,060 

30% 

9 

1,683 

29 

5,352 

38 

7,035 

40% 

8 

753 

25 

2,399 

33 

3,152 

VRM  Class 

Class  I 

2 

108 

10 

2,828 

12 

2,936 

Class  II 

10 

7,438 

30 

25,137 

40 

32,575 

Class  III 

5 

1,520 

9 

2,520 

14 

4,040 

Class  IV 

7 

1,262 

8 

1,992 

15 

3,254 
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Visual  Resources  - Surface-disturbing  activities  may  be 
prohibited  in  VRM  Class  1 areas.  This  alternative  would 
affect  108  acres  (6%)  of  2 West  HiLine  leases  and  2,828 
acres  (25%)  of  10  non- West  HiLine  leases.  A controlled 
surface  use  requirement  for  VRM  Class  II,  Class  III  and 
Class  IV  would  affect  10,220  acres  of  West  HiLine 
leases  and  29,649  acres  of  non-West  HiLine  leases.  The 
two  affected  West  HiLine  lease  acreages  lie  within 
moderate  potential  for  gas  occurrence  and  moderate 
potential  for  additional  wells  to  be  drilled;  however,  a 
total  of  1,874  acres  of  the  2 affected  leases  lie  within  the 
Monument  and  it  is  doubtful  that  restricting  108  acres  of 
the  total  would  affect  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
develop  their  lease  based  on  this  resource  alone. 
Acreage  for  the  10  affected  non-West  HiLine  leases  lies 
within  both  moderate  and  high  potential  for  gas 
occurrence  and  low,  moderate  and  high  potential  for 
additional  wells  to  be  drilled.  A total  of  11,445  acres  of 
the  affected  leases  lie  within  the  Monument  and  it  may 
restrict  enough  activities  on  2,828  acres  to  affect  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  their  lease  based  on  this 
resource  alone.  Four  of  the  RFD  Monument  wells  would 
be  affected. 

Seismic  Operations  - Seismic  activity  would  be 
restricted  to  helicopter-supported  seismic  activities  and 
would  be  required  to  remain  on  the  existing  road  system. 
This  would  not  restrict  the  industry’s  ability  to  identify 
geologic  features  worthy  of  further  exploration; 
however,  it  could  drive  up  the  cost  of  acquiring 
geophysical  data  which  could  cause  the  operator  to 
forego  this  method  of  exploration.  This  may  cause  more 
impact  overall  than  necessary  because  allowing  better 
access  to  conduct  seismic  surveys  would  allow  operators 
to  procure  better  information,  which  may  yield  better 
decisions  about  how  to  develop  the  existing  leases.  This 
could  lead  to  a more  efficient  method  of  conducting 
exploration  within  the  Monument  and  may  lead  to  fewer 
roads  and  unnecessary  wells  drilled  and  more  productive 
wells  drilled. 

Drilling  Operations  - Based  on  the  RFD  and  applying 
the  conditions  of  approval,  there  would  be  the  potential 
for  34  wells  to  be  drilled  on  federal  minerals  in  the 
Monument.  There  would  also  be  the  potential  for  21 
wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument  on  federal 
minerals.  By  requiring  wells  to  potentially  be 

directionally  drilled  the  cost  of  the  operation  goes  up, 
affecting  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  develop  its 
resource.  Some  wells  may  not  get  drilled  due  to 

economics. 

This  alternative  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  costs  for 
drilling  operations  with  the  requirement  for  minimal 
surface  disturbance.  Industry  may  consider  low  impact 
drilling  technology  or  multiple  wells  from  one  location. 

Production  Operations,  Facilities  and  Equipment  - 

This  alternative  would  increase  the  costs  to  mitigate 


noise  levels  and  abate  emissions  on  gas  compression 
facilities;  however,  it  is  believed  the  costs  would  not  be 
severe  enough  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  operators  to 
produce  the  natural  gas  resource. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  would  follow  current 
regulations  and  standards  to  dispose  of  produced  water 
along  with  incorporating  a wildlife  escape  ramp  into  a 
water  disposal  tank  or  pit.  There  would  be  no  impact  to 
the  natural  gas  resource. 

Pipelines  would  be  required  to  stay  within  existing 
disturbance  or  in  the  least  intrusive  location.  The 
placement  and  construction  of  pipelines  would  follow 
standard  operating  procedures  (4th  Edition,  2006  Gold 
Book).  This  may  increase  the  costs  of  operations  due  to 
increased  pipeline  distances. 

Travel  on  designated  roads  would  be  restricted  to  the 
minimal  vehicle  needed  for  the  job.  Due  to  resource 
issues,  timing  restrictions  may  be  applied  to  site  visits. 
This  would  affect  the  operators’  ability  to  access  some 
potential  well  locations,  but  overall,  there  should  be  no 
impact  to  the  ability  to  produce  the  natural  gas  resource. 

All  current  standards  for  oil  and  gas  reclamation  meet  or 
exceed  the  reclamation  requirements  of  this  alternative. 
There  would  be  no  impact  to  the  ability  to  produce  the 
natural  gas  resource. 

Impacts  to  Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas  from 
Access  and  Transportation 

Access 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Allowing  public  access  on  new  resource  roads  used  for 
natural  gas  operations  would  not  affect  natural  gas 
operations.  However,  safety  and  security  issues  would 
increase  when  the  public  is  allowed  to  access  natural  gas 
operations. 

Alternatives  C,  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

Restricting  public  access  would  create  a positive  impact 
for  natural  gas  operations.  Safety  and  security  issues 
would  be  minimized. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas 

Each  alternative  provides  for  stipulations  and/or 
conditions  of  approval  to  protect  the  objects  in  the 
Monument  based  on  the  Proclamation.  Alternative  A 
represents  current  management.  Alternative  B represents 
the  least  restrictive  alternative  toward  natural  gas 
operations  and  allows  the  most  development  activity. 
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Alternative  E is  very  restrictive  toward  natural  gas 
activity  and  basically  stops  further  exploration  and 
development  from  occurring  in  the  Monument. 
Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative)  would  allow  natural 
gas  development  to  continue,  but  at  reduced  levels  from 
current  management.  Table  0.1-2  in  Appendix  O 

displays  the  effects  for  each  alternative  by  lease. 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Economics  and  market  factors  influence  the  rate  and 
extent  of  natural  gas  exploration  and  development.  Land 
use  restrictions  result  in  higher  costs,  and  therefore  may 
influence  the  rate  of  resource  exploration  and 
development.  This  alternative  would  allow  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  activity  to  occur  at  similar 
levels  as  prior  to  the  Monument  designation.  Natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  would  occur  over  most  of 
the  leased  area  due  to  accessibility  and  restrictions. 

Thirty-five  wells  could  be  drilled  in  the  Monument  along 
with  another  21  wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument. 
A total  of  56  wells  could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in 
the  area  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  Another  five 
wells  could  be  drilled  on  state  or  fee  minerals  within  1/2 
mile  of  the  Monument.  With  a success  rate  of  35% 
throughout  the  area  and  an  average  estimated  ultimate 
recovery  of  390,000  MCF  per  well,  this  alternative  could 
allow  an  additional  8.3  billion  cubic  feet  (BCF)  of  gas  to 
be  produced;  a 15%  decrease  from  Alternative  B. 
Twelve  wells  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  drilled  because 
of  resource  restrictions. 

Alternative  B 

Economics  and  market  factors  influence  the  rate  and 
extent  of  natural  gas  exploration  and  development.  Land 
use  restrictions  result  in  higher  costs,  and  therefore 
influence  the  rate  of  resource  exploration  and 
development.  This  alternative  would  allow  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development  activity  to  occur  at  similar 
or  higher  levels  than  current  management.  Exploration 
and  development  would  occur  over  most  of  the  leased 
area  due  to  accessibility  and  restrictions. 

Forty-four  wells  could  be  drilled  in  the  Monument  along 
with  another  23  wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument. 
A total  of  67  wells  could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in 
the  area  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  Another  5 wells 
could  be  drilled  on  state  or  fee  minerals  within  1/2  mile 
of  the  Monument.  With  a success  rate  of  35% 
throughout  the  area  and  an  average  estimated  ultimate 
recovery  of  390,000  MCF  per  well,  this  alternative  could 
allow  an  additional  9.8  BCF  of  gas  to  be  produced.  One 
well  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  drilled  because  of 
resource  restrictions. 


Alternative  C 

Further  land  use  restrictions  and  potential  increased  costs 
could  cause  moderately  less  activity  and  therefore  less 
exploration  and  development.  Natural  gas  exploration 
and  development  would  occur  over  much  of  the  leased 
area  due  to  accessibility  and  restrictions,  but  less  than 
under  Alternative  A. 

Twenty-eight  wells  could  be  drilled  in  the  Monument 
along  with  another  21  wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the 
Monument.  A total  of  49  wells  could  be  drilled  on 
federal  leases  within  the  next  15-20  years  in  the  area. 
Another  5 wells  could  be  drilled  on  state  or  fee  minerals 
within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument.  With  a success  rate  of 
35%  throughout  the  area  and  an  average  estimated 
ultimate  recovery  of  390,000  MCF  per  well,  this 
alternative  could  allow  an  additional  7.4  BCF  of  gas  to 
be  produced;  a 25%  decrease  from  Alternative  B. 
Nineteen  wells  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  drilled 
because  of  resource  restrictions. 

Alternative  D 

This  alternative  would  have  moderate  to  high  impacts  on 
the  production  of  natural  gas.  Additional  land  use 
restrictions  and  potential  increased  costs  could  cause  less 
activity  and,  therefore,  less  exploration  and  development. 
Natural  gas  exploration  and  development  would  be 
almost  half  of  the  activity  allowed  with  Alternative  B. 

Thirteen  wells  could  be  drilled  in  the  Monument  along 
with  another  20  wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument. 
A total  of  33  wells  could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in 
the  area  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  Another  5 wells 
could  be  drilled  on  state  or  fee  minerals  within  1/2  mile 
of  the  Monument.  With  a success  rate  of  35% 
throughout  the  area  and  an  average  estimated  ultimate 
recovery  of  390,000  MCF  per  well,  this  alternative  could 
allow  an  additional  5.2  BCF  of  gas  to  be  produced;  a 
47%  decrease  when  compared  to  Alternative  B.  Thirty- 
five  wells  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  drilled  because  of 
resource  restrictions. 

Alternative  E 

This  alternative  would  be  the  most  restrictive  concerning 
production  of  natural  gas. 

No  wells  would  be  drilled  in  the  Monument,  but  18  wells 
could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  within  1/2  mile  of  the 
Monument  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  Another  five 
wells  could  be  drilled  on  state  or  fee  minerals  within  1/2 
mile  of  the  Monument.  With  a success  rate  of  35% 
throughout  the  area  and  an  average  estimated  ultimate 
recovery  of  390,000  MCF  per  well,  this  alternative  could 
allow  an  additional  3.1  BCF  of  gas  to  be  produced;  a 
68%  decrease  from  Alternative  B.  Fifty  wells  would  not 
be  allowed  to  be  drilled  because  of  resource  restrictions. 
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Alternative  ENl 

The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  E. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  impacts  on  the  production  of  the  natural  gas 
resource  would  be  moderate.  Restrictions  and  increased 
costs  could  cause  less  exploration  and  development 
activity.  Natural  gas  production  could  occur  over  much 
of  the  leased  area  due  to  accessibility  and  restrictions, 
but  less  than  under  Alternatives  A and  B. 

Thirty-four  wells  could  be  drilled  in  the  Monument  along 
with  another  21  wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument. 
A total  of  55  wells  could  be  drilled  on  federal  leases  in 
the  area  within  the  next  15  to  20  years.  Another  5 wells 
could  be  drilled  on  state  or  fee  minerals  within  1/2  mile 
of  the  Monument.  With  a success  rate  of  35% 
throughout  the  area  and  an  average  estimated  ultimate 
recovery  of  390,000  MCF  per  well,  this  alternative  could 
allow  an  additional  8.2  BCF  of  gas  to  be  produced;  a 
16%  decrease  from  Alternative  B.  Thirteen  wells  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  drilled  because  of  resource 
restrictions. 

Recreation 

Impacts  to  Recreation  from  Health  of  the 
Land  and  Fire 

Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Mitigation  measures  may  maintain  or  increase 
opportunities  for  watchable  wildlife  viewing.  However, 
seasonal  restrictions  for  surface-disturbing  activities  may 
reduce  or  eliminate  opportunities  for  recreation  site 
development  or  activities  with  concentrated  numbers  of 
users. 

Vegetation 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Solar  pumps  and  fence  exclosures  would  help  maintain 
and  improve  riparian  conditions  for  camping  and  other 
recreation  activities. 

Depending  on  facility  location,  solar  pumps  and  fence 
exclosures  used  for  riparian  habitat  protection  and 
enhancement  in  VRM  Class  I areas  may  detract  from  the 
primitive  character  of  the  landscape  and  may  not  always 
conform  with  Class  I guidelines. 


Restoration  initiatives  may  improve  surface-disturbed 
areas  in  recreation  sites. 

Forest  Products 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Some  areas  of  the  Monument  may  be  designated  for 
personal  use  to  cut  Christmas  trees,  post  and  poles, 
firewood  or  logs. 

Alternatives  B and  C 

Areas  may  be  designated  for  personal  use  to  cut 

Christmas  trees,  post  and  poles,  firewood  or  logs. 

Alternative  D 

Areas  may  be  designated  for  personal  use  to  cut 

Christmas  trees  and  firewood.  With  a permit,  individuals 
would  be  allowed  to  utilize  materials  from  wildland 
fires. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  no  personal  use  of  forest  products. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Areas  may  be  designated  for  personal  use  to  cut 

Christmas  trees  and  firewood.  With  a permit,  individuals 
would  be  allowed  to  utilize  materials  from  wildland 
fires. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  impact,  as  there  would  be  no  changes 
to  the  management  of  BLM  land  that  would  affect 
recreation  resources. 

Impacts  to  Recreation  from  Visitor  Use, 
Services  and  Infrastructure 

Recreation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Fees  - There  would  be  no  fees  charged  in  the  Monument 
except  for  the  fee  at  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area, 
which  has  been  in  place  since  1997  and  is  used  to  help 
pay  for  maintenance  of  the  area. 

Gateway  Communities  - Concession  of  facilities  would 
provide  economic  opportunities  for  private  businesses. 
In  some  cases,  concession  of  facilities  or  services  may 
provide  visitor  services  not  otherwise  provided  with 
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BLM  management  of  a site.  Concession  of  sites  may 
also  instigate  communication  problems  or  create  barriers 
inhibiting  direct  public  feedback  to  the  BLM  when  issues 
or  concerns  arise  regarding  site  management. 

Research,  Collection,  and  Special  Events  - Special 
Recreation  Permits  (SRPs)  for  large  events  would  ensure 
activities  occur  within  parameters  designed  to  protect  the 
objects  for  which  the  Monument  was  designated  and  the 
experience  of  other  BLM  land  users.  Stipulations  in  the 
permit  may  inhibit  some  individual  and  group  activities 
and  opportunities. 

Visitors  wishing  to  use  a metal  detector  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  without  first  applying  for  and 
receiving  a permit.  Spontaneity  to  participate  in 
activities  involving  a metal  detector  would  be  eliminated. 

Collecting/removing  invertebrate  fossils  and  petrified 
wood  may  reduce  opportunities  for  other  BLM  land 
users  to  observe  similar  natural  history  objects. 

Archaeological  and  paleontological  investigation  and 
research  may  benefit  science  and  provide  opportunities 
for  education  and  natural  history  observation.  Removing 
research  findings  may  detract  from  the  integrity  of  the 
Monument. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - Horn 
hunting  could  result  in  the  disturbance  of  wildlife  on 
their  winter  range  when  they  are  in  poor  condition, 
impacting  the  health  of  the  herds. 

Camping  on  islands  would  disturb  wildlife  during  critical 
brooding  and  nesting  periods. 

Interpretive  Sites  - Cultural  and  geological 
interpretation  may  occur,  but  the  level  is  uncertain. 

Alternative  B 

Fees  - There  would  be  no  fees  charged  in  the 
Monument.  An  $11,000  cleaning  contract  for  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area  may  not  be  renewed.  If  not,  at 
least  one  additional  BLM  maintenance  employee  would 
be  needed  to  complete  year  around  work  currently 
performed  by  a local  contractor.  The  loss  of  fee  income 
may  result  in  a seasonal  closure  of  the  campground,  loss 
of  the  hosts  staffing  the  site  and  elimination  of  trash 
dumpsters  at  the  site. 

Fee-generated  income  accounted  for  26%  of  the  total 
operational  recreation  budget  allocated  for  management 
of  the  149-mile  UMNWSR  in  Fiscal  Year  2006.  This 
money  was  used  to  pay  for  the  James  Kipp  Recreation 
Area  cleaning  contract,  maintaining  21  vault  toilets 
located  between  Fort  Benton  and  the  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area,  and  providing  service  for  trash 
dumpsters  located  at  Coal  Banks  Landing,  Judith 


Landing  and  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area.  These 
amenities  could  be  eliminated. 

Gateway  Communities  - Staffed  sites  in  gateway 
communities  may  provide  tourism-related  economic 
opportunities.  Visitors  stopping  for  information  may 
spend  more  time  in  the  town  than  they  otherwise  might. 
Staffed  sites  would  benefit  visitors  seeking  information 
prior  to  entering  BLM  land.  Informed  users  may  exhibit 
a higher  level  of  concern  and  appreciation  for  private  and 
BLM  land  and  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
may  increase. 

Research,  Collection,  and  Special  Events  - SRPs  for 
large  events  would  ensure  activities  occur  within 
parameters  designed  to  protect  the  objects  for  which  the 
Monument  was  designated  and  the  experience  of  other 
BLM  land  users.  Stipulations  in  the  permit  may  inhibit 
some  individual  and  group  activities  and  opportunities. 

Allowing  metal  detector  use  without  a permit  could 
result  in  the  disturbance  and/or  removal  of  cultural  and 
historical  properties  with  no  record  of  potential  value  for 
research. 

Collecting/removing  invertebrate  fossils  and  petrified 
wood  may  reduce  opportunities  for  other  BLM  land 
users  to  observe  similar  natural  history  objects. 

Archaeological  and  paleontological  investigation  and 
research  may  benefit  science  and  provide  opportunities 
for  education  and  natural  history  observation.  Removal 
of  research  findings  may  detract  from  the  integrity  of  the 
Monument. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - Horn 
hunting  could  result  in  disturbance  of  wildlife  on  their 
winter  range  when  they  are  in  poor  condition,  impacting 
the  health  of  the  herds. 

Boaters  would  not  be  discouraged  from  camping  on 
islands  which  would  disturb  wildlife  during  critical 
brooding  and  nesting  periods,  impacting  reproductive 
success. 

Interpretive  Sites  - This  alternative  would  provide  the 
most  opportunities  for  cultural  and  geological 
interpretation.  The  potential  for  visual  impacts  from 
signs  and  exhibits  viewable  by  boaters  from  the 
UMNWSR  would  also  be  the  greatest.  Small  signs,  not 
viewable  from  roads  or  the  river,  would  provide  some 
opportunity  for  interpretation  and  would  also  protect  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  area  from  visual  impacts. 

Alternative  C 

Fees  - The  proposed  fee  would  not  affect  BLM  land 
users  in  the  Monument  unless  they  camped  overnight  at 
a Level  1 site.  An  expanded  amenity  fee  would  be 
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charged  to  camp  at  Wood  Bottom,  Coal  Banks  Landing, 
Judith  Landing,  and  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Visitors  to  Wood  Bottom  are  typically  seeking  a quiet 
out-of-the-way  spot  to  tent  camp  or  park  their  RV  or 
trailer  and  spend  a weekend  fishing  or  just  relaxing  next 
to  the  river.  Many  seek  out  this  spot  because  there  is 
minimal  development  and  no  fee.  Charging  a fee  may 
displace  many  of  the  overnight  users  currently  using  the 
site. 

Coal  Banks  Landing  is  the  primary  put-in  point  for  river 
trips  through  the  White  Cliffs  section  of  the  river,  and 
boaters  are  the  primary  overnight  campers.  There  were 
259  groups  for  a total  of  1,218  people  camped  overnight 
in  2004.  Approximately  this  number  of  visitors  could  be 
financially  impacted  by  the  fee. 

The  primary  camper  at  Judith  Landing  is  one  who  drives 
in  specifically  to  camp  in  an  RV  or  tent,  but  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  launching  a boat  or 
participating  on  a trip  down  the  river.  Many  of  the 
campers  are  from  the  local  area  and  come  to  Judith 
Landing  to  participate  in  annual  gatherings  or  traditional 
weekend  outings.  They  have  never  paid  a fee  for 
overnight  camping  at  this  site  in  the  past.  In  addition,  a 
small  percentage  of  boaters  going  from  Coal  Banks 
Landing  to  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  stop  and 
camp  overnight  at  Judith  Landing.  Both  groups  of 
campers  would  be  financially  impacted  by  the  fee. 

Gateway  Communities  - Staffed  sites  in  gateway 
communities  may  provide  tourism-related  economic 
opportunities.  Visitors  stopping  for  information  may 
spend  more  time  in  the  town  than  they  otherwise  might. 
Staffed  sites  would  benefit  visitors  seeking  information 
prior  to  entering  public  lands.  Informed  users  may 
exhibit  a higher  level  of  concern  and  appreciation  for 
private  and  public  lands  and  compliance  with  rules  and 
regulations  may  increase. 

Research,  Collection,  and  Special  Events  - Special 
events  and  large  groups  would  not  be  assured  an  SRP. 
Authorization  would  be  on  a case-by-case  basis,  and  may 
be  denied  if  the  impacts  from  activities  were  deemed 
unacceptable. 

Visitors  having  the  ability  to  use  metal  detectors  in  some 
areas  without  the  restriction  of  a permit  could  result  in 
the  loss  of  cultural  and  historic  artifacts  without  concern 
for  their  research  value. 

Collecting/removing  invertebrate  fossils  and  petrified 
wood  may  reduce  opportunities  for  other  public  land 
users  to  observe  similar  natural  history  objects. 

Archaeological  and  paleontological  investigation  and 
research  may  benefit  science  and  provide  opportunities 
for  education  and  natural  history  observation.  Removing 


research  findings  may  detract  from  the  integrity  of  the 
Monument. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - Restricting 
horn  collection  during  the  winter  would  limit  what  many 
people  enjoy  doing  as  a recreation  activity.  However, 
the  restriction  would  prevent  disturbance  of  wildlife 
during  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  are  in  a 
weakened  state  with  possible  impacts  to  herd  health. 

Boaters  would  not  be  discouraged  from  camping  on 
islands  which  would  disturb  wildlife  during  critical 
brooding  and  nesting  periods  impacting  reproductive 
success. 

Interpretive  Sites  - The  cultural  and  geological 
significance  of  the  area  attracts  visitors  to  float  the  river. 
Providing  low-key  signs,  not  visible  from  the  river 
would  provide  opportunities  for  information  and 
education  without  disturbing  the  scenic  character  of  the 
UMNWSR.  However,  visitors  could  lose  some 
opportunities  to  see  cultural  interpretation  on  site  and 
would  be  required  to  obtain  guidebooks  prior  to 
beginning  their  trip  or  activity. 

Alternative  D 

Fees  - Fees  would  be  charged  at  Level  1 sites  with 
impacts  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative  C. 

In  addition,  boaters  using  the  Missouri  River  between 
Fort  Benton  and  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  would 
be  required  to  register,  acquire  a Special  Recreation 
Permit  and  pay  the  associated  fee.  Approximately  6,000 
people  register  each  year  to  boat  the  river. 

In  a 2001  visitor  use  survey,  boaters  on  the  Missouri 
River  were  asked  if  they  would  rather  pay  a fee  to 
improve  facilities  or  leave  them  as  they  are.  Thirty-eight 
percent  indicated  they  would  rather  pay  a fee  and  39% 
said  they  would  rather  not  pay  a fee  and  facilities  be  left 
as  they  are.  Visitors  were  also  asked  about  their 
household  annual  income.  Forty-two  percent  indicated 
they  earned  more  than  $70,000  per  year,  15%  earned 
$60,000  to  $69,000  per  year,  9%  earned  $50,000  to 
$59,000,  12%  earned  $40,000  to  $49,000  and  19% 
earned  less  than  $40,000  per  year.  A fee  to  boat  the  river 
may  have  a financial  impact,  in  varying  degrees,  on 
visitors  using  the  river,  and  approximately  half  of  all 
visitors  may  not  support  the  fee  system. 

The  income  generated  by  this  fee  would  enhance  the 
BLM’s  ability  to  maintain  facilities  and  services  on  the 
UMNWSR,  enhance  weed  control  efforts,  provide  funds 
to  purchase  short-term  campsite  leases,  and  assist  local 
ambulance  services  and  county  search  and  rescue  efforts. 

Gateway  Communities  - Staffed  sites  in  gateway 
communities  may  provide  tourism-related  economic 
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opportunities.  Visitors  stopping  for  information  may 
spend  more  time  in  the  town  than  they  otherwise  might. 
Staffed  sites  would  benefit  visitors  seeking  information 
prior  to  entering  BLM  land.  Informed  users  may  exhibit 
a higher  level  of  concern  and  appreciation  for  private  and 
BLM  lands  and  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
may  increase. 

Research,  Collection,  and  Special  Events  - Special 
events  and  large  groups  would  not  be  assured  an  SRP. 
Authorization  would  be  on  a case-by-case  basis,  and  may 
be  denied  if  impacts  from  activities  are  deemed 
unacceptable. 

Visitors  would  have  the  ability  to  use  metal  detectors  in 
some  areas  without  a permit  which  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  cultural  and  historic  artifacts  without  concern  for 
their  research  value. 

Collecting/removing  invertebrate  fossils  and  petrified 
wood  may  reduce  opportunities  for  other  public  land 
users  to  observe  similar  natural  history  objects. 

Archaeological  and  paleontological  investigation  and 
research  may  benefit  science  and  provide  opportunities 
for  education  and  natural  history  observation.  Removing 
research  findings  may  detract  from  the  integrity  of  the 
Monument. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - Horn 
hunters  would  have  fewer  opportunities  than  in 
Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C as  the  seasonal  restriction 
would  occur  when  conditions  for  accessing  BLM  land 
would  be  the  most  favorable. 

Boaters  would  be  restricted  seasonally  (April  1 to  July 
31)  from  camping  on  islands.  Most  of  the  islands 
suitable  for  camping  are  located  between  Fort  Benton 
and  Coal  Banks  Landing,  and  below  Cow  Island. 
Approximately  75%  of  the  overnight  use  occurs  between 
Coal  Banks  and  Judith  Landing  where  there  are  few 
islands  suitable  for  camping.  Boaters  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  camp  on  islands  prior  to  April  1 and  after 
July  31. 

Interpretive  Sites  - The  cultural  and  geological 
significance  of  the  area  attracts  visitors  to  float  the  river. 
Providing  low-key  signs,  not  visible  from  the  river 
would  provide  opportunities  for  information  and 
education  without  disturbing  the  scenic  character  of  the 
UMNWSR.  However,  visitors  could  lose  some 
opportunities  to  see  cultural  interpretation  on  site  and 
would  be  required  to  obtain  guidebooks  prior  to 
beginning  their  trip  or  activity. 

Alternative  E 

Fees  - Fees  would  be  charged  at  Level  1 sites  with 
impacts  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative  C. 


In  addition,  boaters  using  the  Missouri  River  between 
Fort  Benton  and  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  would 
be  required  to  register,  acquire  a Special  Recreation 
Permit  and  pay  the  associated  fee.  Approximately  6,000 
people  register  each  year  to  boat  the  river. 

The  income  generated  by  this  fee  would  enhance  the 
BLM’s  ability  to  maintain  facilities  and  services  on  the 
UMNWSR,  enhance  weed  control  efforts,  provide  funds 
to  purchase  short-term  campsite  leases,  and  assist  local 
ambulance  services  and  county  search  and  rescue  efforts. 

Gateway  Communities  - The  BLM  would  provide 
visitor  information  to  local  communities  for  educational 
and  interpretative  experiences. 

Research,  Collection,  and  Special  Events  - Prohibiting 
large  groups  and  even  small  quantity  specimen  collecting 
would  protect  resources  but  would  eliminate  the 
recreational  and  educational  value  of  collecting  small 
amounts  of  minerals  and  common  invertebrates  with 
little  impact  on  the  resource. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The 

elimination  of  horn  hunting  would  protect  wintering 
wildlife  from  disturbance  but  also  preclude  a very 
popular  recreation  activity. 

Camping  on  islands  would  not  be  allowed  which  would 
protect  nesting  wildlife,  but  would  reduce  camping 
opportunities  for  boaters. 

Interpretive  Sites  - This  alternative  does  not  provide  an 
opportunity  for  cultural  and  geological  information  and 
education. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Fees  - Fees  would  be  charged  at  Level  1 sites  and  the 
impacts  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative  C. 
In  addition  to  the  expanded  amenity  fee  sites  listed  in 
Alternative  C,  fees  would  also  go  toward  maintenance  of 
cabins  and  corrals  in  the  uplands. 

Boaters  using  the  Missouri  River  between  Fort  Benton 
and  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area  would  be  required 
to  register,  acquire  a Special  Recreation  Permit  and  pay 
the  associated  fee.  Approximately  6,000  people  register 
each  year  to  boat  the  river. 

The  income  generated  by  this  fee  would  enhance  the 
BLM’s  ability  to  maintain  facilities  and  services  in  the 
UMNWSR,  maintain  cabins  and  corrals,  enhance  weed 
control  efforts,  provide  funds  to  purchase  short-term 
campsite  leases  and  would  assist  local  ambulance 
services  and  county  search  and  rescue  efforts. 

Gateway  Communities  - Staffed  sites  in  gateway 
communities  could  provide  tourism-related  economic 
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opportunities.  Visitors  stopping  for  information  may 
spend  more  time  in  the  town  than  they  otherwise  might. 
Staffed  sites  would  benefit  visitors  seeking  information 
prior  to  entering  public  lands.  Informed  users  may 
exhibit  a higher  level  of  concern  and  appreciation  for 
private  and  public  lands  and  compliance  with  rules  and 
regulations  may  increase. 

Research,  Collection,  and  Special  Events  - 

Spontaneity  to  participate  in  activities  involving  a metal 
detector  would  be  eliminated  with  permit  requirements, 
but  regulation  of  where  and  what  can  be  collected  would 
protect  resources. 

Authorization  for  large  events  would  be  on  a case-by- 
case  basis,  and  may  be  denied  if  impacts  from  activities 
are  deemed  unacceptable. 

Archaeological  and  paleontological  investigation  and 
research  may  benefit  science  and  provide  opportunities 
for  education  and  natural  history  observation.  Removing 
research  findings  may  detract  from  the  integrity  of  the 
Monument. 

Concentrated  collection  of  plant  material  may  lead  to 
over-harvesting  in  some  areas. 

Recreation  in  Sensitive  Wildlife  Habitat  - The  popular 
recreational  activity  of  horn  hunting  would  be 
unrestricted  and  unimpeded,  which  could  have  a negative 
impact  on  wintering  wildlife.  Restrictions  would  be 
considered  if  MFWP  determines  that  horn  hunting  on 
public  land  is  impacting  wildlife  on  winter  ranges. 

Boaters  would  be  restricted  seasonally  (April  1 to  July 
31)  from  camping  on  islands.  Most  of  the  islands 
suitable  for  camping  are  located  between  Fort  Benton 
and  Coal  Banks  Landing,  and  below  Cow  Island. 
Approximately  75%  of  the  overnight  use  occurs  between 
Coal  Banks  and  Judith  Landing  where  there  are  few 
islands  suitable  for  camping,  therefore  reducing  the 
overall  impact  on  the  number  of  unavailable  camp  sites 
between  April  1 and  July  31. 

Interpretive  Sites  - The  cultural  and  geological 
significance  of  the  area  attracts  visitors  to  float  the  river. 
Providing  low-key  signs  not  visible  from  the  river  would 
provide  opportunities  for  information  and  education 
without  disturbing  the  scenic  character  of  the 
UMNWSR.  However,  visitors  could  lose  some 
opportunities  to  see  cultural  interpretation  on  site  and 
would  be  required  to  obtain  guidebooks  prior  to 
beginning  their  trip  or  activity. 


Upper  Missouri  River  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - Limiting  to  23  the 
number  of  SRPs  issued  for  commercial  floating/boating 
on  the  Missouri  River  would  reduce  opportunities  for 
additional  commercial  use.  Between  2002  and  2004, 
nine  additional  commercial  operators  expressed  interest 
in  applying  for  such  a permit.  While  the  number  of 
permits  is  limited  at  23,  user  days  are  not  and 
commercial  users  can  run  as  many  trips  as  demand  and 
staffing  would  allow.  However,  limiting  the  number  of 
permits  ensures  new  commercial  operators  would  not 
add  to  the  issues  of  campsite  competition,  conflicts  with 
private  boaters,  and  social  and  resource  impacts. 
Commercial  use  went  from  17%  in  1997,  to  31%  in 
2004. 

One-time  permits  would  allow  universities  and  other 
groups  that  meet  the  definition  of  commercial  use  an 
opportunity  to  float/boat  the  Missouri  River. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - River  use  is  assumed  to 
increase  at  a rate  of  5%  per  year.  With  that  assumption, 
use  could  reach  8,956  registered  boaters  per  year  by 
2016.  This  increase  in  use  may  also  increase  sight  and 
sound  conflicts  leading  to  reduced  opportunities  for  a 
primitive  experience  on  the  river,  greater  trampling  of 
vegetation  at  campsites,  and  greater  competition  for 
campsites,  especially  at  high  use  sites  such  as  Eagle 
Creek  and  Slaughter  River. 

This  alternative  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  large 
groups  to  float  the  river  without  special  restrictions, 
unless  they  have  more  than  50  people,  at  which  point  an 
SRP  would  be  required.  Groups  of  50  detract  from  the 
primitive  experience  boaters  seek  on  the  Missouri  River. 
Opportunities  for  sight  and  sound  conflicts  on  the  river 
and  in  campsites  increase  with  group  size.  In  2004,  most 
boaters  preferred  smaller  groups  with  87.5%  traveling  in 
groups  of  10  or  less,  and  62.3%  in  groups  of  four  or  less. 
Large  groups  tend  to  string  out  rather  than  stay  in  a 
compact  flotilla.  This  tendency  generally  creates  more 
sight  and  sound  conflicts  than  a smaller,  compact  group. 
A large  group  could  encompass  1/4  mile  or  more  of  the 
river  when  large  gaps  occur  between  individuals  in  the 
party.  Impacts  to  campsites  increase  with  group  size, 
especially  in  the  primitive  Level  3 and  4 sites.  Large 
groups  may  cause  greater  soil  compaction,  trample  more 
vegetation  and  leave  higher  concentrations  of  human 
waste  at  Level  3 and  4 sites.  Larger  groups  may  also 
increase  competition  for  campsites  during  busy  periods 
by  spreading  out  and  encompassing  multiple  sites  rather 
than  staying  contained  in  one  site. 

Camping  Facilities  - Facility  development  (Level  1,  2 
or  3 sites)  could  occur  on  any  section  of  the  river  if 
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certain  criteria  are  met.  Visual  impacts  from  additional 
signs  and  facilities  could  detract  from  the  primitive 
nature  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Under  current  management,  signs  could  be  erected 
anywhere  along  the  UMNWSR  for  any  purpose.  Signs 
would  have  the  potential  to  detract  from  the  visual 
quality  and  primitive  setting  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - The  Missouri  River  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  areas  of  recreational  opportunity:  the 
upper  river.  White  Cliffs  and  lower  river  sections.  Under 
current  management,  the  upper  river  section  provides  the 
least  opportunity  for  solitude  and  a primitive  experience. 
The  White  Cliffs  section  provides  additional 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  a primitive  experience,  and 
the  lower  river  section  provides  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  solitude  and  a primitive  experience.  Depending  on 
the  type  of  opportunity  desired,  a boater  may  choose  one 
or  a combination  of  segments  for  their  trip.  The 
opportunity  for  motorized  or  non-motorized  use,  in 
combination  with  other  factors,  may  influence  a boater’s 
choice. 

River  Mile  0 to  52  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Upstream  and  downstream  travel  would  be  allowed  and 
would  ensure  an  opportunity  for  visitors  preferring  to  use 
motorboats  to  recreate  on  the  Missouri  River. 
Motorboats  are  currently  used  on  a frequent  basis  in  this 
segment  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Non-motorized  boaters 
using  this  segment  of  the  river  may  be  impacted  by  the 
sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized  craft.  Most  of  the 
motorboat  use  occurs  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  floater 
numbers  are  lowest.  In  2004,  21.4%  of  all  registered 
boaters  used  this  section  of  river.  This  section,  which 
has  fewer  boaters  compared  to  the  White  Cliffs  section, 
is  mostly  private  land  with  ranches  and  power  lines 
visible  along  the  shore  and  is  classified  as  recreational  in 
the  wild  and  scenic  river  system. 

Personal  watercraft  (PWC)  use  tends  toward  high  speed 
activities  with  associated  noise  levels  that  are  different  in 
pitch  and  volume  than  other  motorized  craft.  Their 
potential  frequency  and  proximity  to  other  boaters, 
coupled  with  high  pitched  noise  levels,  impacts  the 
experience  most  other  boaters  wish  to  enjoy. 

The  noise,  disturbance  and  overall  intrusion  on  the 
natural  and  primitive  setting  of  the  river  associated  with 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  a seaplane  is  beyond  what 
most  people  expect  or  consider  acceptable  and  may 
impact  the  boating  experience  for  many  people. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5  - Wild  Classification  - The  White 
Cliffs  section  would  provide  boaters  an  opportunity  to 
experience  a more  primitive  setting  than  they  might  in 
the  upper  river  section.  The  White  Cliffs  section 
contains  four  developed  boater  camps,  and  78%  of  all 
boaters  on  the  Missouri  River  travel  this  stretch  of  river. 


While  this  is  classified  as  a wild  segment  of  the  river,  the 
current  level  of  facility  development  and  current  level  of 
visitor  use  create  a setting  generally  compatible  with 
restricted  motorized  use  (downstream  travel  only  at  a no- 
wake speed).  The  seasonal  restriction  on  motorized  use 
(the  Saturday  before  the  observed  Memorial  Day  through 
the  Sunday  after  Labor  Day)  would  still  allow  for 
motorized  travel  in  both  directions  during  the  shoulder 
seasons  (generally  the  fishing  and  hunting  seasons). 

Boaters  using  this  section  of  the  river  may  be  impacted 
by  the  sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized  craft,  even 
when  coming  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed,  and  it 
may  detract  from  the  primitive  experience  they  desire. 

Disturbance  from  seaplane  landings  would  be  allowed 
only  after  the  peak  floating  season  when  the  noise, 
disturbance  and  overall  intrusion  on  the  natural  and 
primitive  setting  of  the  river  associated  with  the  landing 
and  takeoff  of  a seaplane  would  impact  the  fewest 
number  of  people. 

Motorboat  users  would  be  restricted  from  the  freedom  of 
traveling  in  both  directions  during  the  no-wake 
timeframe.  However,  they  would  have  access  to  the 
White  Cliffs  section  and  a primitive  setting  opportunity. 
Anglers  and  other  motorized  boat  users  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  launch  from  Judith  Landing  (river 
mile  88.5)  and  come  upstream  beyond  river  mile  84.5,  or 
launch  from  Coal  Banks  Landing  (river  mile  41.5)  and 
go  downstream  beyond  river  mile  52. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Anglers  and  other  motorized  boaters  would  have  the 
year-round  opportunity  to  launch  from  Judith  Landing 
(river  mile  88.5)  and  come  upstream  to  river  mile  84.5, 
or  launch  from  Coal  Banks  Landing  (river  mile  41.5)  and 
go  downstream  to  river  mile  52. 

Floaters  coming  through  the  White  Cliffs  section  may  be 
impacted  by  motorized  craft  going  in  both  directions  at 
plane  speeds  (speeds  high  enough  to  create  a wave). 
Impacts  could  include  visual  disturbance,  waves 
generated  by  boats  operated  at  plane  speeds  and  noise 
and  disturbance  of  PWC  and  floatplanes  landing  and 
taking  off. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149  - Combination  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Classifications  - This  section  of  the  river  would 
provide  visitors  the  greatest  opportunity  to  experience 
solitude  and  the  primitive  nature  of  the  UMNWSR. 
Unlike  the  White  Cliffs  section,  this  section  has  just  one 
Level  2 site,  which  is  located  at  river  mile  131.  In  2004, 
21.5%  of  registered  boaters  (1,294  people)  boated 
through  this  section  of  the  river,  as  compared  with  78% 
(4,682  people)  in  the  White  Cliffs  segment. 

The  seasonal  restriction  on  motorized  use  (the  Saturday 
before  the  observed  Memorial  Day  through  the  Sunday 
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after  Labor  Day)  would  allow  for  motorized  travel  in 
both  directions  during  the  shoulder  seasons  (generally 
the  fishing  and  hunting  seasons)  and  downstream,  no- 
wake travel  during  the  restricted  period.  Floaters  may  be 
impacted  by  motorized  craft  going  in  both  directions  at 
plane  speeds  during  the  shoulder  seasons.  Impacts  could 
include  visual  disturbance,  waves  generated  by  boats 
operated  at  plane  speed  and  noise.  Boaters  using  this 
section  of  the  river  during  the  restricted  timeframe  may 
be  impacted  by  the  sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized 
craft  (even  when  coming  downstream  at  a no-wake 
speed)  and  it  may  detract  from  the  primitive  experience 
they  desire.  Bowhunters  seeking  a quiet  atmosphere 
during  their  elk  hunt  may  be  impacted  by  the  noise  of 
motorboats  traveling  at  plane  speed  in  both  directions. 

The  use  of  motorized  craft  by  the  general  public  would 
be  restricted  to  downstream  travel  only  at  a no-wake 
speed  from  the  Saturday  before  the  observed  Memorial 
Day  to  the  Sunday  after  Labor  Day.  The  majority  of 
complaints  about  motorized  use  during  the  seasonal 
restriction  period  stem  from  administrative  use  of 
motorized  craft.  Administrative  use  occurs  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  resource  management  needs  and 
includes  motorboat  use  for  research,  law  enforcement, 
ranchers  accessing  grazing  allotments,  and  BLM 
recreation,  weed,  range  and  riparian  specialists. 
Administrative  use  of  motorboats  would  not  be 
restricted. 

In  the  past  5 years  there  has  been  no  BLM-documented 
case  of  a floatplane  landing  on  any  section  of  the  river 
outside  of  the  Fort  Benton  area.  Floatplanes  and  their 
associated  noise  levels  may  impact  the  experience  most 
boaters  wish  to  enjoy,  although  the  noise  and  visual 
impact  from  a floatplane  would  be  better  tolerated  in  the 
recreational  segments  where  motorized  boat  use  is 
allowed  year  around. 

Alternative  B 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - Issuing  unlimited 
SRPs  for  commercial  use  could  increase  competition  for 
campsites,  increase  conflicts  with  private  boaters,  and 
increase  social  and  resource  impacts.  The  registered 
boaters  accompanying  a commercial  outfitter  increased 
8.2%  between  2000  (the  year  the  moratorium  began)  and 
2004.  Further,  there  is  a difference  of  903  registered 
boaters  when  comparing  2004  visitor  use  totals  with 
2000  totals.  Of  the  903  additional  boaters,  705,  or  78%, 
were  boaters  accompanying  a commercial  outfitter. 
Between  2002  and  2004,  nine  additional  commercial 
operators  expressed  interest  in  acquiring  an  SRP  for  the 
Missouri  River.  Subsequently,  based  on  2000-2004 
boater  registration  data  and  the  number  of  potential 
commercial  operators,  visitor  use  on  the  Missouri  River 
would  be  more  likely  to  increase  from  commercial  use 
than  from  private  use. 


Opportunities  for  Boaters  - River  use  is  assumed  to 
increase  at  a rate  of  5%  per  year.  With  that  assumption 
use  could  reach  8,956  registered  boaters  per  year  by 
2016.  This  increase  in  use  may  also  increase  sight  and 
sound  conflicts  leading  to  reduced  opportunities  for  a 
primitive  experience  on  the  river,  greater  trampling  of 
vegetation  at  campsites,  and  greater  competition  for 
campsites,  especially  at  high  use  sites  such  as  Eagle 
Creek  and  Slaughter  River. 

Impacts  would  be  similar,  but  more  extensive  than  in 
Alternative  A as  opportunities  for  groups  over  50  people 
would  be  unlimited.  Opportunities  for  solitude  would  be 
reduced  and  competition  for  campsites  would  be 
increased,  especially  at  popular  sites  such  as  Eagle  Creek 
and  Slaughter  River. 

Camping  Facilities  - Facility  development  (Level  1,  2 
or  3 sites)  could  take  place  on  any  section  of  the  river  as 
needed.  Appropriate  signing  could  be  used  at  any  level 
of  facility  development.  Visual  impacts  from  additional 
signs  and  facilities  could  detract  from  the  primitive 
nature  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Motorized  Watercraft 

River  Mile  0 to  52  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Upstream  and  downstream  travel  would  be  allowed  and 
would  ensure  an  opportunity  for  visitors  preferring  to  use 
motorboats  to  recreate  on  the  Missouri  River. 
Motorboats  are  currently  used  on  a frequent  basis  in  this 
segment  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Non-motorized  boaters 
using  this  segment  of  the  river  may  be  impacted  by  the 
sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized  craft  including 
floatplanes  landing  and  taking  off. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5  - Wild  Classification  - Motorboat 
users  would  have  the  opportunity  to  travel  upstream  and 
downstream  throughout  the  year  in  this  segment. 
Boaters  using  this  segment  of  the  river  may  be  impacted 
by  the  sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized  craft  and  it 
may  detract  from  the  primitive  experience  they  desire. 
Float  boaters  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
primitive  setting  free  from  the  sound  and  visual  impacts 
of  motorboats  on  plane  as  compared  to  Alternative  A. 
Floaters  coming  through  the  White  Cliffs  section  may  be 
impacted  by  motorized  craft  going  in  both  directions  at 
plane  speeds.  Impacts  could  include  visual  disturbance, 
waves  generated  by  boats  operated  at  plane  speed  and 
noise  including  floatplanes  landing  and  taking  off. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Anglers  and  other  motorized  boaters  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  launch  from  Judith  Landing  (river  mile 
88.5)  and  travel  upstream  to  river  mile  84.5  or  travel 
downstream  to  river  mile  92.5  year  round.  Floaters 
coming  through  this  section  may  be  impacted  by 
motorized  craft  going  in  both  directions  at  plane  speeds. 
Impacts  could  include  visual  disturbance,  waves  and 
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noise  generated  by  boats  and  PWC  operated  at  plane 
speed,  and  floatplanes  landing  and  taking  off. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149  - Combination  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Classifications  - Motorboat  users  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  travel  upstream  and  downstream 
throughout  the  year  in  this  segment.  Floaters  using  this 
segment  of  the  river  may  be  impacted  by  the  sight,  sound 
and  smell  of  motorized  craft  and  it  may  detract  from  the 
primitive  experience  they  desire.  Float  boaters  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a primitive  setting  free 
from  the  sound  and  visual  impacts  of  motorboats  on 
plane  as  compared  to  Alternative  A. 

Administrative  use  of  motorboats  would  not  be 
restricted. 

Opportunities  for  PWC  and  floatplanes  to  access  the 
UMNWSR  would  be  increased  compared  to  current 
management.  PWC  or  floatplanes  and  their  associated 
noise  levels  may  impact  the  experience  of  most  other 
boaters.  Floatplanes  may  impact  the  quiet,  primitive 
setting  the  wild  and  scenic  classified  segments  offer 
visitors,  and  those  seeking  a primitive  experience  may  be 
disrupted  by  the  approach,  landing  and  takeoff  of  a 
floatplane. 

Alternative  C 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - An  additional  seven 
permits  beyond  the  current  level  of  23  would  be  allowed. 
Seven  additional  operators  could  increase  competition 
for  campsites  and  conflicts  with  private  boaters  because 
over  75%  of  the  increase  in  boat  use  is  associated  with 
boats  accompanying  operators. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Standards  and  indicators 
would  be  used  to  manage  use  opportunities.  Indicators 
reflect  the  overall  condition  of  a specific  segment  of 
river  and  standards  reflect  the  minimum  acceptable 
conditions  for  each  indicator.  Management  actions 
would  be  implemented  to  ensure  standards  are  not 
exceeded.  Allocation  of  visitors  would  not  be  a 
management  option.  As  visitor  use  patterns  change  or 
numbers  increase,  additional  restrictions  on  boaters 
would  be  implemented  to  maintain  the  standard.  Use 
levels  could  be  exceeded  to  a point  where  restrictions  on 
boaters  would  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  standards. 
This  alternative  provides  an  opportunity  for  boaters  to 
continue  using  the  river  without  the  encumbrance  of  an 
allocation  system.  This  would  allow  the  public  access  to 
the  resources  of  the  Missouri  River  without  competition. 
Within  the  framework  of  required  visitor  use  restrictions, 
boaters  could  access  the  river  when  they  choose. 

Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  historically  the  busiest 
launch  days  on  the  river,  and  June  15  to  August  1 is  the 


busiest  portion  of  the  river  season.  During  that  portion 
of  the  season,  groups  of  20  or  more  would  be  restricted 
to  the  historically  slower  launch  days  of  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  which  may  cause  logistical 
inconvenience  for  those  groups.  Groups  of  20  or  larger 
could  still  launch  unrestricted  before  June  15  and  after 
August  1.  Groups  of  less  than  20  (96.5%  of  groups  in 
2004)  may  have  greater  opportunity  for  solitude  on  the 
river  and  in  campsites.  River  use  may  also  be  spread 
more  evenly  through  the  week.  Boaters  who  purposely 
seek  slower  weekdays  to  launch  may  be  subjected  to 
larger  groups  and  more  people  than  under  Alternatives  A 
and  B. 

Camping  Facilities  - Level  1 site  construction  would 
take  place  only  in  recreational  sections  of  the  river. 
Additional  Level  2 site  construction  may  occur  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Judith  Landing.  This  section  currently 
has  four  Level  2 sites  and  receives  approximately  75%  of 
the  total  boater  use.  Additional  Level  2 sites  could 
detract  from  the  primitive  nature  of  the  river  in  this 
section. 

The  length  of  stay  requirement  at  Level  2 sites  from 
June  15  to  August  1 would  provide  more  camping 
opportunities  during  the  busiest  portion  of  the  river 
season.  Those  choosing  to  camp  in  primitive  settings, 
free  of  development,  would  require  additional  equipment 
for  campfires  and  knowledge  of  Leave  No  Trace 
camping.  Additional  education  efforts  may  be  required 
for  boaters  seeking  a Level  4 camping  experience. 

Signs  would  be  carefully  managed  to  ensure  the  visual 
quality  and  primitive  setting  of  the  UMNWSR  is  not 
diminished.  Those  seeking  Level  4 camping 
opportunities  must  rely  on  map  reading  skills  and  be 
willing  to  seek  and  explore  to  locate  a site. 

Motorized  Watercraft 

River  Mile  0 to  3 - Recreation  Classification  - PWC  and 
floatplanes  would  be  allowed  yearlong  which  may 
impact  the  river  experience  of  non-motorized  boaters. 

River  Mile  3 to  52  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Upstream  and  downstream  travel  would  be  allowed  and 
would  ensure  an  opportunity  for  visitors  preferring  to  use 
motorboats  to  recreate  on  the  Missouri  River. 
Motorboats  are  currently  used  on  a frequent  basis  in  this 
section  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Non-motorized  boaters 
using  this  section  of  the  river  may  be  impacted  by  the 
sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized  craft  and  it  may 
detract  from  their  trip. 

Opportunities  for  using  PWC  and  landing  floatplanes 
would  be  greatly  diminished  as  compared  with 
Alternative  A,  although  PWC  are  rarely  seen  on  this 
section  of  the  Missouri  River. 
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River  Mile  52  to  84.5  - Wild  Classification  - The  White 
Cliffs  seetion  provides  boaters  an  opportunity  to 
experience  a more  primitive  setting  than  they  might  in 
the  upper  river  section.  The  White  Cliffs  section 
contains  four  developed  boater  camps,  and  78%  of  all 
boaters  on  the  Missouri  River  travel  this  stretch  of  the 
river.  While  this  is  classified  as  a wild  segment  of  the 
river,  current  levels  of  facility  development  and  visitor 
use  create  a setting  generally  compatible  with  restricted 
motorized  use  (downstream  travel  only  at  a no-wake 
speed). 

The  seasonal  restriction  on  motorized  use  (June  15- 
September  15)  would  allow  10  days  of  additional 
motorized  travel  in  both  directions  as  compared  to 
Alternative  A.  The  time  period  from  June  5 to  June  15 
would  provide  additional  opportunities  for  anglers  or 
other  motorized  boaters  to  access  this  section  by 
motorized  craft.  June  15  to  August  1 is  considered  the 
busiest  portion  of  the  season;  however,  the  number  of 
river  floaters  begins  to  increase  following  Memorial  Day 
weekend. 

Boaters  using  this  section  of  the  river  may  be  impacted 
by  the  sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized  craft  (even 
when  coming  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed)  and  it 
may  detract  from  the  primitive  experience  they  desire. 
In  2004  approximately  300  boaters  used  the  river 
between  June  5 and  June  15. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  use  of  PWC  or 
landing  of  floatplanes  in  this  section. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Anglers  and  other  motorized  boaters  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  launch  from  Judith  Landing  (river  mile 
88.5)  and  travel  upstream  to  river  mile  84.5  and  travel 
downstream  to  river  mile  92.5  year  round.  Paddlers 
coming  through  the  White  Cliffs  section  may  be 
impacted  by  motorized  craft  going  in  both  directions  at 
plane  speeds.  Impacts  to  paddlers  could  include  visual 
disturbance,  waves  generated  by  boats  operated  at  plane 
speed  and  noise. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  use  of  PWC  in 
this  section.  Floatplanes  would  be  allowed  in  this 
section  from  September  16  to  June  4. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149  - Combination  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Classifications  - This  section  of  the  river 
provides  visitors  the  greatest  opportunity  to  experience 
solitude  and  the  primitive  nature  of  the  UMNWSR. 
Unlike  the  White  Cliffs  section,  this  section  has  just  one 
Level  2 site,  which  is  located  at  river  mile  131.  In  2004, 
21.5%  of  registered  boaters  (1,294  people)  boated 
through  this  section  of  the  river,  as  compared  with  78% 
(4,682  people)  in  the  White  Cliffs  section. 


The  seasonal  restriction  on  motorized  use  (June  15- 
September  15)  would  allow  for  10  days  of  additional 
motorized  travel  in  both  directions  as  compared  to 
Alternative  A.  The  time  period  from  June  5 to  June  15 
would  provide  additional  opportunities  for  anglers  or 
other  motorized  boaters  to  access  this  section  by 
motorized  craft.  June  15  to  August  1 is  considered  the 
busiest  portion  of  the  season;  however,  the  number  of 
river  floaters  begins  to  increase  following  Memorial  Day 
weekend. 

This  alternative  would  allow  motorboat  use  to  occur 
during  Memorial  Day  Weekend,  and  would  allow 
paddlefish  anglers  the  opportunity  to  go  upstream  from 
the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge.  It  would  also  extend  the 
motorized  restriction  into  archery  season  (until 
September  15).  This  would  allow  archers  hunting  the 
river  above  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  the  opportunity  to 
hunt  without  noise  impacts  from  motorboats  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  season.  It  would  also  decrease  the 
opportunity  for  other  archers  who  access  public  lands 
upstream  of  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  via  motorboat. 
This  alternative  would  provide  an  additional  5 days  of 
motorboat  use  in  May  and  June  and  extend  an  additional 
5 days  of  non-motorized  use  in  September,  depending  on 
where  the  observed  Memorial  and  Labor  weekend  fall  on 
the  calendar. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  use  of  PWC  or 
landing  of  floatplanes  in  this  section. 

Avoiding  peak  days  of  use  would  decrease  the 
opportunity  for  conflicts  between  paddlers  and 
motorboats  used  for  administrative  use.  Use  agreements 
with  other  agencies  would  ensure  administrative 
motorboat  use  and  operation  policy  is  consistent  between 
all  agencies.  Agencies  could  work  together  to  keep  noise 
and  visual  impacts  of  motorized  boats  as  minimal  as 
possible  without  compromising  completion  of  required 
work. 

The  opportunity  for  a primitive  boating  experience  in  the 
segments  classified  as  wild  and  scenic  would  not  be 
disrupted  by  the  noise  and  visual  impact  of  a floatplane 
approaching,  landing  and  taking  off.  Floatplanes  would 
still  have  the  opportunity  to  access  the  UMNWSR,  but 
only  in  specific  sections  and  during  specific  timeframes. 

Alternative  D 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - An  additional  seven 
permits  beyond  the  current  level  of  23  would  be  allowed. 
Seven  additional  operators  could  increase  competition 
for  campsites  and  conflicts  with  private  boaters.  Impacts 
would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  C. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Standards  and  indicators 
would  be  used  to  manage  use  opportunities.  The  public 
benefit  of  managing  use  with  this  approach  is  the 
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sustained  opportunity  to  recreate  in  a mostly  primitive, 
natural  landscape  and  social  setting.  Indicators  reflect 
the  overall  condition  of  a specific  section  of  river  and 
standards  reflect  the  minimum  acceptable  conditions  for 
each  indicator.  Management  actions  would  be 
implemented  to  ensure  standards  are  not  exceeded. 
Allocation  of  visitors  would  be  an  option  to  ensure 
standards  are  not  exceeded.  An  allocation  system  would 
reduce  freedom  of  access  to  the  UMNWSR.  Boaters 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  access  the  river  during 
their  desired  timeframe,  or  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
for  any  river  access  during  a season  of  use. 

This  alternative  would  be  more  restrictive  than 
Alternatives  A,  B,  or  C as  boaters  in  groups  larger  than 
30  would  be  required  to  apply  for  an  SRP.  In  2004, 
1.6%  of  groups  were  larger  than  30.  The  SRP  may 
stipulate  restrictions  such  as  the  day  they  can  launch  and 
the  campsites  they  must  use.  Freedom  to  choose  river 
access  days  and  camping  opportunities  may  be 
eliminated.  Further,  the  SRP  authorization  is  not 
guaranteed  and  may  be  denied  depending  on  desired 
launch  days. 

Camping  Facilities  - There  would  be  no  additional 
Level  1 sites  along  the  UMNWSR.  Level  2 sites  would 
be  constructed  only  in  recreational  segments  of  the  river. 
The  primitive  nature  of  the  UMNWSR  would  be 
protected  from  the  visual  impact  of  additional  facilities. 
Additional  opportunities  for  boaters  to  use  developed 
facilities  would  not  occur  except  in  recreational  sections. 
Additional  sites  to  facilitate  access  to  the  river  would  not 
occur. 

The  length  of  stay  requirement  at  Level  2 sites  from 
June  15  to  August  1 would  provide  more  camping 
opportunities  during  the  busiest  portion  of  the  river 
season.  Those  choosing  to  camp  in  primitive  settings, 
free  of  development,  would  require  additional  equipment 
for  campfires  and  knowledge  of  Leave  No  Trace 
camping.  Additional  education  efforts  may  be  required 
for  boaters  seeking  a Level  4 camping  experience. 

Those  seeking  Level  3 and  4 camping  opportunities  must 
rely  on  map  reading  skills  and  be  willing  to  seek  and 
explore  to  locate  a site. 

Motorized  Watercraft 

River  Mile  0 to  52  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Upstream  and  downstream  travel  would  be  allowed  and 
would  ensure  an  opportunity  for  visitors  preferring  to  use 
motorboats  to  recreate  on  the  Missouri  River. 
Motorboats  are  currently  used  on  a frequent  basis  in  this 
section  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Non-motorized  boaters 
using  this  section  of  the  river  may  be  impacted  by  the 
sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized  craft  and  it  may 
detract  from  their  trip. 


PWC  would  not  have  access  to  the  UMNWSR  between 
September  15  and  June  15.  This  would  decrease  year 
around  opportunities  to  access  the  river  but  would 
increase  the  amount  of  the  upper  river  section  PWC 
could  operate  in  as  compared  to  Alternative  C.  Boaters 
using  the  river  in  the  shoulder  seasons  may  be  impacted 
by  PWC,  especially  hunters  and  anglers. 

Floatplanes  could  only  use  the  first  3 miles  of  the  river 
near  Fort  Benton. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5  - Wild  Classification  - The 
seasonal  motorboat  restriction  would  encompass  most  of 
the  season  of  use  (May  1 to  November  30). 
Opportunities  to  use  motorboats  at  plane  speeds  both 
directions  on  the  river  would  be  restricted  to  periods  of 
the  year  when  environmental  conditions  and  river  levels 
could  make  such  travel  difficult. 

Floaters  would  experience  a longer  timeframe  when 
motorized  boats  would  be  restricted  to  downstream 
travel  only  at  no-wake  speeds  as  compared  to 
Alternatives  A and  F. 

Hunters  accessing  the  river  for  upland  bird  and  big  game 
hunting  opportunities  could  do  so  only  by  boating 
downriver  to  their  destination.  The  sound  of  motorized 
craft  operating  at  plane  speeds  would  not  be  heard  during 
the  majority  of  hunting  season. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  use  of  PWC  or 
the  landing  of  floatplanes  in  this  section. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Anglers  and  other  motorized  boaters  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  launch  from  Judith  Landing  (river  mile 
88.5)  and  travel  upstream  to  river  mile  84.5  or  travel 
downstream  to  river  mile  92.5  year  round.  Paddlers 
coming  through  the  White  Cliffs  section  may  be 
impacted  by  motorized  craft  going  in  both  directions  at 
plane  speeds.  Impacts  to  paddlers  could  include  visual 
disturbance,  waves  generated  by  boats  operated  at  plane 
speed  and  noise. 

PWC  would  not  have  access  to  the  UMNWSR  between 
September  15  and  June  15.  This  would  decrease  year 
around  opportunities  to  access  the  river  but  would 
increase  the  amount  of  the  river  section  PWC  could 
operate  in  as  compared  to  Alternative  C.  Boaters  using 
the  river  in  the  shoulder  seasons  may  be  impacted  by 
PWC,  especially  hunters  and  anglers. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  landing  of 
floatplanes  in  this  section. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149  - Combination  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Classifications  - This  section  of  the  river  would 
provide  visitors  the  greatest  opportunity  to  experience 
solitude  and  the  primitive  nature  of  the  UMNWSR. 
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Unlike  the  White  Cliffs  section,  this  section  has  just  one 
Level  2 site,  which  is  located  at  river  mile  131.  In  2004, 
21.5%  of  registered  boaters  (1,294  people)  boated 
through  this  section  of  the  river,  as  compared  with  78% 
(4,682  people)  in  the  White  Cliffs  section. 

There  would  be  no  motorized  use  from  June  15  through 
September  15  and  downstream  travel  only  at  a no- wake 
speed  from  September  16  to  November  30.  This  would 
provide  a recreation  opportunity  for  boaters  seeking 
solitude  and  a primitive  experience  free  from  the  sight, 
sound  and  smell  impacts  of  motorized  craft.  As 
compared  to  Alternative  A,  opportunities  for  boaters  to 
experience  a predominantly  primitive  setting  would 
increase. 

As  compared  to  Alternative  A,  motorized  use 
opportunities  would  decrease  under  this  alternative. 
Motorized  users  currently  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
downstream  at  a no-wake  speed  through  this  section 
from  the  Saturday  before  the  observed  Memorial  Day 
through  the  Sunday  after  Labor  Day.  Motorized  use 
would  be  restricted  to  the  shoulder  seasons  of  use,  and 
would  be  further  restricted  compared  to  Alternative  A,  B, 
C or  F as  the  shoulder  seasons  of  use  would  be  restricted 
to  downstream  travel  at  a no-wake  speed.  There  would 
be  no  opportunity,  year  around,  for  motorized  craft  to 
operate  at  plane  speeds  in  both  directions  on  this  section 
of  the  river. 

Opportunities  for  floaters  to  experience  a primitive  trip 
free  of  the  sight,  smell  and  sound  impacts  of  motorized 
craft  would  increase  compared  to  Alternatives  A,  C,  and 
F. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  use  of  PWC  or 
the  landing  of  floatplanes  in  this  section. 

Noise  and  visual  impacts  from  BLM  motorboats 
traveling  upstream  would  be  eliminated.  Use  agreements 
with  other  agencies  would  ensure  consistent 
administrative  motorboat  use  and  operation  policy 
among  all  agencies.  However,  noise  and  visual  impacts 
may  continue  to  occur. 

Opportunities  for  those  wishing  to  access  the  UMNWSR 
by  floatplane  would  be  greatly  reduced  compared  to 
current  management  as  only  3 miles  of  the  149  miles 
would  be  accessible.  Potential  conflicts  with  boaters 
from  noise  levels  and  visual  impacts  would  be 
eliminated,  except  for  the  3-mile  section. 

Alternative  E 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - An  allocation  of  use 
for  both  private  and  commercial  boaters  would  occur 
with  this  alternative,  and  each  commercial  operator  may 
be  assigned  a specific  number  of  user  days.  There  would 


be  no  potential  for  a further  increase  in  visitor  use  from 
commercial  river  trips.  Competition  for  campsites  and 
conflicts  with  private  boaters  would  not  increase. 
Commercial  river  guiding  businesses  would  have  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  growth  and  expansion  of  their  client 
base.  People  living  in  the  area  who  depend  on  tourism 
and  commercial  boating  could  be  affected  by  the  lack  of 
opportunities  for  commercial  permit  growth  and 
expansion  on  the  river. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - The  carrying  capacity  of 
the  river  would  be  established  at  the  current  level  of 
visitor  use.  An  allocation  system  would  be  developed 
and  implemented  based  on  that  level  of  use.  In  2004, 
5,993  boaters  registered  to  boat  the  river.  A 2002  survey 
of  users  ranked  crowding  at  2.4  on  a scale  ranging  from 

0 to  9 (0  is  the  lowest  amount  of  crowding  and  9 the 
highest).  Implementing  an  allocation  system  at  current 
use  levels  may  establish  a carrying  capacity  that  is  well 
below  an  acceptable  level  or  standard  of  visitor  use.  As 
a result,  future  boaters  may  be  denied  access 
opportunities  to  the  river.  Implementing  an  allocation 
system  based  on  current  use  levels  would  ensure  that 
crowding  does  not  occur  and  opportunities  for  privacy 
and  solitude  would  be  maintained. 

This  alternative  would  be  the  most  restrictive  on  boater 
group  size  as  groups  larger  than  16  would  be  required  to 
apply  for  an  SRP.  In  2004,  5.6%  of  groups  were  larger 
than  16.  As  in  Alternative  D,  the  SRP  may  stipulate 
restrictions  and  the  authorization  may  be  denied. 

Camping  Facilities  - There  would  be  no  facility 
development  beyond  current  levels.  Construction  of 
facilities  that  may  detract  from  the  primitive  nature  of 
the  UMNWSR  would  not  occur.  With  the  lack  of  Level 

1 and  2 campsites  there  is  the  potential  for  increased 
primitive  camping  and  associated  vegetation  trampling 
and  waste  management  factors  near  the  river  and  nearby 
area. 

During  the  busiest  portion  of  the  season  (June  15  to 
August  1),  a 2-night  stay  limit  would  help  alleviate 
congestion  at  Level  2 sites,  ensure  a consistent  flow  of 
traffic  downriver,  and  open  camping  opportunities  for 
new  boaters  entering  the  sites.  The  2-night  limit  would 
also  alleviate  sight  and  sound  impacts  as  the  incidence  of 
boater  accumulation  in  a specific  area  would  be  reduced. 

Those  choosing  to  camp  in  primitive  settings,  free  of 
development,  would  require  additional  equipment  for 
campfires  and  knowledge  of  Leave  No  Trace  camping. 
Additional  education  efforts  may  be  required  for  boaters 
seeking  a Level  4 camping  experience. 

Those  seeking  Level  2,  3,  and  4 camping  opportunities 
must  rely  on  map  reading  skills  and  be  willing  to  seek 
and  explore  to  locate  a site. 
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Motorized  Watercraft 

River  Mile  0 to  52  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Opportunities  for  use  of  motorized  watercraft,  including 
PWC  and  floatplanes,  would  be  eliminated.  The  ability 
of  many  hunters  and  anglers  to  use  motorized  watercraft 
in  this  section  to  access  fishing  and  hunting  opportunities 
would  be  eliminated. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5  - Wild  Classification  - Noise  and 
visual  impacts  from  motorized  use  would  be  eliminated. 
Opportunities  for  users  choosing  motorized  access  to 
hunt  and  view  the  UMNWSR  would  also  be  eliminated. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Anglers  and  hunters  using  motorized  craft  would  not 
have  access  to  recreation  opportunities  in  this  river 
section  as  in  Alternatives  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  Floaters 
finishing  their  trip  through  the  White  Cliffs  section  or 
beginning  their  trip  in  the  lower  section  would  not  incur 
the  noise  and  visual  impacts  of  motorized  use. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149  - Combination  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Classifications  - Noise  and  visual  impacts  from 
motorized  use  would  be  eliminated.  Opportunities  for 
users  choosing  motorized  access  to  hunt  and  view  the 
UMNWSR  would  also  be  eliminated.  The  ability  of 
many  hunters  and  anglers  to  use  motorized  watercraft  in 
this  section  during  the  shoulder  seasons  to  access  fishing 
and  hunting  opportunities  would  be  eliminated. 

Noise  and  visual  impacts  from  all  agency  motorboats 
would  be  eliminated.  The  public  and  administrative  use 
of  motorized  craft  would  be  consistent. 

Floatplanes  would  have  no  opportunity  to  access  the 
UMNWSR.  All  possible  conflicts  with  boaters  would  be 
eliminated. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - Limiting  the  number 
of  SRPs  to  23  issued  for  the  Missouri  River  would 
reduce  opportunities  for  additional  commercial  use  of  the 
resource.  Between  2002  and  2004,  nine  additional 
commercial  operators  expressed  interest  in  applying  for  a 
permit  on  the  Missouri  River.  While  the  number  of 
commercial  operators  is  limited  under  this  alternative, 
user  days  are  not,  and  commercial  users  can  run  as  many 
trips  as  demand  allows.  Since  most  increases  in  use  are 
associated  with  commercial  operators,  limiting  the 
number  of  permits  would  ensure  new,  additional 
commercial  operators  would  not  be  adding  to  the  issues 
of  campsite  competition,  conflicts  with  private  boaters 
and  social  and  resource  impacts.  Commercial  use  went 
from  17%  of  the  use  in  1997  to  29%  of  the  use  in  2004. 


One-time  permits  would  allow  universities  and  other 
groups  that  meet  the  definition  of  commercial  use  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  UMNWSR. 

Opportunities  for  Boaters  - Standards  and  indicators 
would  be  used  to  manage  use  opportunities.  The  public 
benefit  of  managing  use  with  this  approach  is  the 
sustained  opportunity  to  recreate  in  a mostly  primitive, 
natural  landscape  and  social  setting.  Indicators  reflect 
the  overall  condition  of  a specific  section  of  the  river  and 
standards  reflect  the  minimum  acceptable  conditions  for 
each  indicator.  Management  actions  would  be 
implemented  to  ensure  standards  are  not  exceeded.  As 
visitor  use  patterns  change  or  numbers  increase, 
additional  restrictions  on  boaters  may  be  implemented  to 
maintain  the  standard  if  use  levels  could  be  exceeded  to  a 
point  where  current  restrictions  are  insufficient.  This 
alternative  provides  an  opportunity  for  boaters  to 
continue  using  the  river  without  an  allocation  system  and 
the  public  would  continue  to  have  access  to  the  resources 
and  recreation  opportunities  of  the  Missouri  River 
without  a restriction  on  the  total  number  of  visitors. 
Within  the  framework  of  required  visitor  use  restrictions, 
boaters  could  access  the  river  when  and  where  they 
choose.  Managing  visitor  use  without  limiting  the 
number  of  visitors  would  require  additional  monitoring 
and  management  to  ensure  that  the  standards  are  not 
exceeded. 

Camping  Facilities  - Facility  development  would  not 
detract  from  the  wild  and  scenic  river  classification 
standards,  and  would  ensure  boaters  had  a range  of 
opportunities  to  fit  their  desired  camping  experience. 
Disturbance  to  vegetation  from  Level  1 construction 
would  occur  only  in  recreational  segments  of  the  river. 
Disturbance  to  vegetation  could  occur  in  the  wild  and 
scenic  segments  for  development  of  Level  2 sites,  and 
would  be  minimized  to  ensure  visual  integrity  of  the 
resource  is  maintained.  Development  of  new  Level  3 
sites  would  remove  vegetation  within  a core  area  near 
the  fire  ring.  Impacts  to  vegetation  would  be  monitored 
to  ensure  they  do  not  exceed  standards  for  campsite 
condition. 

During  the  busiest  portion  of  the  season  (June  15  to 
August  1),  a 2-night  limit  would  alleviate  congestion  at 
the  busy  Level  2 sites,  ensure  a consistent  flow  of  traffic 
downriver,  and  provide  camping  opportunities  for  new 
boaters  entering  the  sites.  The  2-night  limit  would  also 
alleviate  sight  and  sound  impacts  as  the  incidence  of 
boater  accumulation  would  decline. 

Those  choosing  to  camp  in  primitive  settings,  free  of 
development,  would  require  additional  equipment  for 
campfires  and  knowledge  of  Leave  No  Trace  camping. 
Additional  education  efforts  may  be  required  for  boaters 
seeking  a Level  4 camping  experience. 
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Signs  would  be  carefully  managed  to  ensure  the  visual 
quality  and  primitive  setting  of  the  UMNWSR  is  not 
diminished.  Those  seeking  Level  4 camping 
opportunities  must  rely  on  map  reading  skills  and  be 
willing  to  seek  and  explore  to  locate  a site. 

Motorized  Watercraft 

River  Mile  0 to  3 - Recreation  Classification  - Personal 
watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  be  allowed  on  this 
segment  of  the  river  but  would  be  prohibited  from  river 
miles  3 to  149  (Fred  Robinson  Bridge). 

Restricting  personal  watercraft  and  floatplanes  to  river 
miles  0 to  3 (Fort  Benton  downstream)  would  preclude 
the  ability  to  experience  the  most  scenic  and  primitive 
segments  of  the  river  on  this  type  of  craft.  However,  the 
three  miles  of  river  should  be  adequate  for  use  of 
personal  watercraft  since  historically  PWC  have  rarely 
been  seen  on  the  3 to  52  mile  segment  of  the  river.  The 
only  affect  on  seaplanes  along  the  Missouri  River  is  that 
landing  on  the  river  would  be  limited  to  emergencies  and 
not  allowed  for  casual  use.  Those  few  landings  of 
seaplanes  on  the  river  which  occurred  in  the  past  would 
now  be  prohibited  from  river  mile  3,  below  Fort  Benton, 
to  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge,  river  mile  149.  In 
summary,  the  river  could  be  flown  by  straight  float 
planes  with  no  less  or  no  more  concern  for  personal 
safety  than  in  the  past.  If  there  is  a need  to  land  on  the 
river  for  safety  or  an  emergency  it  would  be  available 
without  penalty. 

River  Mile  3 to  52  - Recreation  Classification  - Leaving 
this  upper  section  open  for  upstream  and  downstream 
travel  would  ensure  an  opportunity  for  visitors  preferring 
to  use  motorboats  to  recreate  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Potential  conflicts  with  boaters  from  noise  levels  and 
visual  impacts  of  PWC  and  seaplanes  would  be 
eliminated  except  for  the  3-mile  section. 

River  Mile  52  to  84.5  - Wild  Classification  - This  White 
Cliffs  section  would  provide  boaters  an  opportunity  to 
experience  a more  primitive  setting  than  they  might  in 
the  upper  section.  This  section  contains  four  developed 
boater  camps,  and  78%  of  all  boaters  on  the  Missouri 
River  travel  this  stretch  of  river.  While  this  portion  of 
the  Missouri  River  is  classified  as  wild,  current  levels  of 
facility  development  and  visitor  popularity  create  a 
setting  compatible  for  restricted  motorized  use 
(downstream  travel  only  at  a no-wake  speed)  from 
June  15  to  September  15.  This  restriction  would  impact 
the  time  required  to  tour  that  section  of  the  river.  A 
quick  down-and-back  cruise  for  sightseeing  or  fishing 
would  be  prohibited. 

The  seasonal  restriction  on  motorized  use  would  still 
allow  for  motorized  travel  in  both  directions  during  the 
shoulder  seasons  (generally  the  fishing  and  hunting 
seasons)  from  September  16  to  June  14. 


Boaters  using  this  section  of  the  river  may  be  impacted 
by  the  sight,  sound  and  smell  of  motorized  craft  (even 
when  coming  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed)  and  it 
may  detract  from  the  primitive  experience  they  desire. 

Motorboat  users  would  lose  the  mobility  of  traveling  in 
both  directions  during  the  no-wake  time  frame. 
However,  they  would  continue  to  have  access  to  the 
White  Cliffs  section  and  a primitive  setting  opportunity. 
Anglers  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  launch  from 
Judith  Landing  (river  mile  88.5)  and  come  upstream 
beyond  river  mile  84.5,  or  launch  from  Coal  Banks 
Landing  (river  mile  41.5)  and  go  downstream  beyond 
river  mile  52,  from  June  15  through  September  15. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  use  of  PWC  or 
the  landing  of  floatplanes  in  this  section. 

River  Mile  84.5  to  92.5  - Recreation  Classification  - 
Anglers  and  other  motorized  boaters  would  have  the 
opportunity  year  around  to  launch  from  Judith  Landing 
(river  mile  88.5)  and  travel  upstream  to  river  mile  84.5, 
or  launch  from  Coal  Banks  Landing  (river  mile  41.5)  and 
travel  downstream  to  river  mile  52.  Paddlers  coming 
through  the  White  Cliffs  section  may  be  impacted  by 
motorized  craft  going  in  both  directions  at  plane  speeds. 
Impacts  could  include  visual  disturbance,  waves 
generated  by  boats  operated  at  plane  speed  and  noise. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  use  of  PWC  or 
the  landing  of  floatplanes  in  this  section. 

River  Mile  92.5  to  149  - Combination  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Classifications  - This  portion  of  the  river 
provides  visitors  the  greatest  opportunity  to  experience 
solitude  and  the  primitive  nature  of  the  UMNWSR. 
Unlike  the  White  Cliffs  section,  this  section  has  just  one 
Level  2 site,  which  is  located  at  river  mile  131.  In  2004, 
21.5%  of  registered  boaters  (1,294  people)  boated 
through  this  section  of  the  river,  as  compared  with  78% 
(4,682  people)  in  the  White  Cliffs  section. 

From  June  15  to  September  15  downstream  travel  at  no 
wake  speed  only  would  be  allowed  on  Thursday  through 
Saturday.  Motorized  watercraft  would  not  be  allowed 
Sunday  through  Wednesday.  People  preferring  the 
solitude  of  a non-motorized  river  experience  would  have 
only  four  days  of  this  type  use  and  only  during  specific 
days  of  the  week  which  limits  travel  planning  options. 

Motorized  craft  would  have  only  three  days  during  the 
week  to  use  their  motors,  also  limiting  the  options  for 
trip  planning.  However,  within  the  period  of  one  week 
these  restrictions  do  allow  people  wanting  a motorized 
and/or  non-motorized  river  experience  to  meet  their 
needs.  This  option  provides  diverse  recreation 
experiences  to  the  most  people  while  preserving  the 
outstanding  remarkable  values  of  the  river. 
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Non-motorized  use  would  be  limited  to  Sunday  through 
Wednesday  from  June  15  through  September  15.  This 
would  provide  a recreation  opportunity  for  boaters 
seeking  solitude  and  a primitive  experience  free  from  the 
site,  sound  and  smell  impacts  of  motorized  craft.  As 
compared  to  Alternative  A,  opportunities  for  boaters  to 
experience  a predominantly  primitive  setting  would 
increase. 

Motorized  use  opportunities  would  decrease  and  would 
be  restricted  to  the  shoulder  seasons  of  use,  prior  to 
June  15  and  after  September  15,  when  motorized 
watercraft  could  travel  in  both  directions  at  plane  speeds. 

This  alternative  would  allow  motorboat  use  to  occur 
during  Memorial  Day  Weekend,  and  would  allow 
paddlefish  anglers  the  opportunity  to  go  upstream  from 
the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  any  day  of  the  week  until 
June  15.  The  restriction  of  no  motorized  use  from 
Sunday  through  Wednesday  would  extend  into  the 
archery  season  (until  September  15),  which  would  allow 
archers  hunting  the  river  above  the  Fred  Robinson 
Bridge  the  opportunity  to  hunt  without  noise  impacts 
from  motorboats  for  a portion  of  the  season.  It  would 
also  decrease  the  opportunity  for  other  archers  who 
access  public  lands  upstream  of  the  Fred  Robinson 
Bridge  via  motorboat  during  this  time  period. 

Compared  to  Alternative  A,  which  provides  no  non- 
motorized  use,  this  alternative  would  provide  non- 
motorized  use  four  days  a week  through  the  period 
June  15  to  September  15. 

There  would  be  no  opportunities  for  the  use  of  PWC  or 
the  landing  of  floatplanes  in  this  section. 

Administrative  use  of  motorized  watercraft  would  occur 
during  the  seasonal  restrictions  and  could  negatively 
impact  the  river  experience,  particularly  for  those  people 
preferring  non-motorized  travel  where  visual  and  noise 
disturbance  are  limited.  However,  the  benefits  of  safety 
for  the  public  through  river  patrols  and  the  establishment 
and  monitoring  of  scientific  work  on  the  river  are  critical 
to  sustainability  of  use  on  the  river  and  protection  of  its 
unique  values. 

Avoiding  peak  days  of  use  would  decrease  the 
opportunity  for  conflicts  between  floaters  and 
motorboats  used  for  administrative  use.  Use  agreements 
with  other  agencies  would  ensure  the  administrative 
motorboat  use  and  operation  policy  is  consistent  among 
all  agencies.  Agencies  could  work  together  to  keep  noise 
and  visual  impacts  of  motorized  boats  to  as  low  a level 
as  possible  without  compromising  completion  of 
required  work.  Noise  and  visual  impacts  would  continue 
to  occur  on  days  outside  peak  use  periods. 


Uplands  Special  Recreation  Management  Area 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - With  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  commercial  SRPs  issued  for  hunting  in  the 
uplands,  the  potential  for  conflicts  between  commercial 
and  general  public  hunters  would  exist,  especially  if 
there  would  be  a rapid  and  large  increase  in  SRP 
applications. 

Assigning  the  permit  to  a specific  area,  based  on 
knowledge  of  visitor  use  patterns  and  numbers,  could 
decrease  conflicts  between  commercial  and  general 
public  hunters. 

Commercial  SRPs  for  vehicle  tours  would  be  unlimited 
and  vehicle  use  would  be  unrestricted  throughout  the 
uplands.  Growth  of  the  commercial  vehicle  tour  industry 
could  lead  to  increased  traffic  levels  at  the  expense  of 
semi-primitive  motorized  opportunities. 

Camping  Facilities  - Recreation  development  could 
occur  in  the  uplands  if  a partnership  is  developed. 
Dispersed  camping  would  continue  and  impacts  to  soil 
and  vegetation  from  vehicles  and  camp  activities  would 
occur  in  relationship  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  visitor 
use. 

With  an  increase  in  popularity  of  the  uplands,  rock  fire 
rings  and  scars  from  fires  could  be  protrusive  on  an 
otherwise  predominantly  primitive  landscape. 

A full  range  of  signs  and  kiosks  could  be  constructed  at 
Level  1 sites.  Level  2 and  3 sites  would  be  marked  and 
identified  with  signs.  The  primitive  nature  of  the 
uplands  may  be  visually  compromised  in  some  areas. 

Alternative  B 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - With  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  commercial  SRPs  issued  for  hunting  in  the 
uplands,  the  potential  for  additional  conflicts  (beyond 
current  levels)  between  commercial  and  general  public 
hunters  would  exist,  especially  if  there  would  be  a rapid 
and  large  increase  in  commercial  use. 

Assigning  permits  to  the  entire  Monument  could  increase 
conflicts  as  any  commercial  permittee  could  access  any 
hunting  area.  There  would  be  potential  for  a 
concentrated  number  of  commercial  permittees  in  areas 
favored  by  the  general  public. 

Commercial  SRPs  for  vehicle  tours  and  the  number  of 
vehicles  used  would  be  unlimited,  but  vehicles 
associated  with  the  permit  would  be  restricted  to  mostly 
local  and  collector  roads.  Increased  traffic  levels  on 
resource  roads  would  not  lessen  the  semi-primitive 
motorized  experience.  Traffic  may  increase  on  local  and 
collector  roads. 
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Camping  Facilities  - Level  1 sites  could  be  constructed 
within  the  interior  of  the  uplands,  but  at  places  where 
some  level  of  development  has  occurred  in  the  past 
(fishing  reservoirs,  overlooks  or  historic  sites). 

Level  3 sites,  where  only  a metal  fire  ring  is  present, 
would  be  confined  to  pull-outs  immediately  adjacent  to  a 
road. 

With  an  increase  in  popularity  of  the  uplands,  rock  fire 
rings  and  scars  from  fires  could  impact  an  otherwise 
predominantly  primitive  landscape. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  on  signs  anywhere  in  the 
uplands  and  the  primitive  nature  of  the  area  could  be 
visually  compromised  if  signs  were  installed  along  roads 
or  in  dispersed  areas. 

Alternative  C 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - The  number  of 
permits  issued  for  outfitted  hunting  would  be  limited  to 
the  current  number.  Limiting  the  number  of  commercial 
permittees  (operators)  decreases  the  possibility  of 
conflicts  with  the  general  public;  however,  it  leaves  the 
opportunity  for  the  commercial  permittees  (operators)  to 
hire  unlimited  guides,  which  could  lead  to  increased 
conflicts  in  areas  favored  by  the  general  public. 

Assigning  permits  to  the  entire  Monument  could  increase 
potential  conflicts,  as  any  commercial  permittee  could 
access  any  hunting  area.  This  could  concentrate  a 
number  of  commercial  permittees  in  areas  favored  by  the 
general  public. 

Commercial  SRPs  for  vehicle  tours  and  the  number  of 
vehicles  used  would  be  unlimited,  but  vehicles  would  be 
restricted  on  some  resource  roads.  Semi-primitive 
motorized  opportunities  would  not  decrease  on  resource 
roads.  Traffic  may  increase  on  local  and  collector  roads. 

Camping  Facilities  - Level  1 sites  could  not  be 
constructed  within  the  interior  of  the  uplands.  They 
could  be  constructed  only  along  the  outside  perimeter  at 
the  transition  point  between  collector  and  local/resource 
roads.  There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  visitors 
seeking  a Level  1 site  while  traveling  the  uplands.  There 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  a semi-primitive  motorized 
trip,  free  from  the  sight  of  large-scale  development 
within  the  uplands. 

Level  2 sites  could  be  constructed  along  any  road 
(collector,  local  or  resource)  in  the  uplands.  Level  2 sites 
would  provide  access  to  dispersed  and  primitive  hiking 
and  camping  opportunities,  but  without  the  large 
development  potential  of  a Level  1 site.  Level  2 sites 
would  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings  and  provide 
park  and  explore  opportunities.  Level  2 sites  occurring 
on  local  or  resource  roads  could  visually  detract  from  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  uplands. 


Level  3 sites,  where  only  a metal  fire  ring  is  present, 
would  be  confined  to  pull-outs  immediately  adjacent  to  a 
road.  A proliferation  of  campsites  with  metal  fire  rings 
would  not  occur  in  the  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  uplands. 

The  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans,  or  fire  mats  would  be 
required  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities), 
which  would  eliminate  additional  rock  fire  rings  and  fire 
scars  from  the  predominantly  primitive  landscape. 

Signing  would  be  of  minimum  size  and  only  used  at 
Level  1,  2,  or  3 sites.  The  primitive  nature  of  the 
uplands  may  be  visually  compromised  depending  on  the 
number  of  Level  3 sites  identified  and  developed  in  the 
future. 

Alternative  D 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - With  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  commercial  SRPs  issued  for  hunting  in  the 
uplands,  the  potential  for  conflicts  between  commercial 
and  general  public  hunters  would  exist,  especially  if 
there  would  be  a rapid  and  large  increase  in  SRP 
applications. 

Issuing  permits  in  areas  with  limited  public  access  could 
reduce  the  potential  for  conflicts  between  commercial 
users  and  general  public  users. 

Commercial  SRPs  for  vehicle  tours  would  be  unlimited, 
but  the  number  of  vehicles  allowed  each  operator  per  day 
would  be  restricted  to  two.  This  would  minimize  the 
number  of  potential  commercial  vehicles  traveling 
through  the  uplands  on  any  given  day. 

Camping  Facilities  - There  would  be  no  Level  1 sites  in 
the  uplands.  This  would  ensure  the  primitive  nature  of 
the  uplands  would  be  maintained,  but  would  eliminate  an 
opportunity  for  those  wishing  to  camp  in  a developed 
site  prior  to  entering  the  interior  core  as  stated  in 
Alternative  C,  or  within  the  interior  as  stated  in 
Alternative  B. 

Level  2 sites  could  be  constructed  only  along  main  artery 
roads  (collector  and  some  local  roads).  Other  local  and 
resource  roads  would  remain  in  a more  primitive  state. 

Level  3 sites,  where  only  a metal  fire  ring  is  present, 
would  be  confined  to  pull-outs  immediately  adjacent  to  a 
road.  A proliferation  of  campsites  with  metal  fire  rings 
would  not  occur  in  the  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  uplands. 

The  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans,  or  fire  mats  would  be 
required  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities), 
which  would  eliminate  additional  rock  fire  rings  and  fire 
scars  from  the  predominantly  primitive  landscape. 

Signing  would  be  restricted  to  Level  1 and  2 sites 
commensurate  with  visual  surroundings.  There  would  be 
no  signs  at  Level  3 sites.  There  would  be  reduced 
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opportunities  for  visual  impairment  to  the  primitive 
nature  of  the  area  as  compared  with  Alternatives  A,  B, 
and  C. 

Alternative  E 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - With  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  commercial  SRPs  issued  for  hunting  in  the 
uplands,  the  potential  for  additional  conflicts  between 
commercial  and  general  public  hunters  would  exist, 
especially  if  there  would  be  a rapid  and  large  increase  in 
SRP  applications. 

Issuing  permits  in  areas  with  public  access  could 
increase  the  potential  for  conflicts  between  commercial 
users  and  general  public  users. 

There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  commercial  vehicle 
tours.  The  traffic  level  in  the  uplands  would  not  be 
increased  by  commercial  use. 

Camping  Facilities  - There  would  be  no  site 
development  of  any  type  in  the  uplands.  While  this 
would  ensure  primitive  integrity,  it  would  also  eliminate 
all  camping  opportunities  except  Level  4 dispersed 
camping.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  opportunity  to 
educate  and  inform  the  public  through  interpretive 
signing  associated  with  Level  1 and  Level  2 site 
developments. 

The  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans,  or  fire  mats  would  be 
required,  which  would  eliminate  additional  rock  fire 
rings  and  fire  scars  from  the  predominantly  primitive 
landscape. 

Signing  in  the  uplands  would  be  limited  to  safety  and 
commensurate  with  visual  surroundings.  While  this 
would  ensure  the  visual  integrity  of  the  uplands,  it  would 
eliminate  the  use  of  signs  for  information  and  education 
of  visitors. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  - A management 
strategy  to  manage  and  monitor  uplands  special 
recreation  permits  would  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
operator  and  general  public  seeking  a quality  recreation 
opportunity  in  the  Monument.  Changing  use  patterns 
and  resource  conditions  require  that  visitor  use  data  be 
collected  and  analyzed  on  a year-to-year  basis  and  that 
data  includes  net  client  hunter  use  days  and  areas  of  use, 
as  well  as  social  conflicts.  If  a permittee’s  patterns  of 
use  change,  and  an  authorized  area  is  not  used  for  three 
or  more  years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  decrease  the 
number  of  BLM  land  acres  in  their  SRP.  Conversely,  if 
use  levels  increase,  and  the  potential  for  social  conflicts 
remain  low  and  other  natural  or  cultural  resources  would 
not  be  impacted,  an  authorized  outfitter  would  be  able  to 
add  more  guides  or  hunting  use  days  to  their  operation 


with  approvals  from  the  Montana  Board  of  Outfitters  and 
the  BLM.  This  management  approach  would  identify 
the  necessary  indicators  to  monitor  outfitter  conditions  of 
approval,  including  the  standards  and  stipulations  that 
could  require  a change  in  operations.  Such  management 
actions  are  necessary  to  enhance  visitor  use  opportunities 
and  protect  resource  values. 

Currently,  the  12  uplands  outfitters  in  the  Monument  are 
required  to  stay  within  their  authorized  areas.  Limiting 
the  number  of  commercial  permittees  (operators)  would 
decrease  the  possibility  of  hunting  conflicts  with  the 
general  public.  Guided  big  game  hunting  in  the 
Monument  could  increase  in  desirable  areas  where  some 
of  the  12  authorized  permits  have  historically 
overlapped,  and  extra  guides  could  be  hired  by  the 
operator  in  response  to  public  demand  for  their  services. 
However,  the  Montana  Board  of  Outfitters  regulates  the 
amount  of  use  (time)  an  outfitter  is  allowed  to  operate  in 
a season,  and  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  limits 
sheep,  elk,  and  antelope  licenses  to  a specific  number 
every  season.  This  has  the  potential  of  impacting  the 
operator’s  income  because  a maximum  of  10%  of  the 
total  number  of  permits  are  given  to  the  non-resident 
applicants,  who  may  use  an  outfitter’s  services. 

The  BLM  would  still  accept  new  outfitter  SRP 
applications  for  upland  big  game  hunting,  as  well  as 
commercial  hiking,  horseback  riding,  automobile  tours, 
and  other  commercial  activities  other  than  big  game 
hunting  or  river  boating.  Approval  of  these  permits 
would  be  determined  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Guided 
hunting  SRP  approvals  would  be  based  upon  increases  or 
decreases  in  licenses  for  specific  game  species,  hunting 
days  or  areas  used  or  not  used  by  currently  authorized 
permittees,  and  the  current  demand  for  these  services. 

Camping  Facilities  - Level  1 sites  could  not  be 
constructed  within  the  interior  of  the  uplands.  They 
could  be  constructed  only  along  the  outside  perimeter  at 
the  transition  point  between  collector  and  local/resource 
roads.  There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  visitors 
seeking  a Level  1 site  while  traveling  the  uplands.  There 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  a semi-primitive  motorized 
trip,  free  from  the  sight  of  large-scale  development 
within  the  uplands. 

Level  2 sites  could  be  constructed  along  any  road 
(collector,  local  or  resource)  in  the  uplands.  Level  2 sites 
would  provide  access  to  dispersed  and  primitive  hiking 
and  camping  opportunities,  but  without  the  large 
development  potential  of  a Level  1 site.  Level  2 sites 
would  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings  and  provide 
park  and  explore  opportunities.  Level  2 sites  occurring 
on  local  or  resource  roads  may  visually  detract  from  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  uplands. 

Level  3 sites  would  be  allowed  adjacent  to  local  and 
collector  roads  and  resource  roads.  (These  would  be 
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pullout  sites  with  a fire  ring.)  These  sites  would  be 
shown  on  a map  and  would  present  an  opportunity  for 
visitors  who  seek  a primitive  experience. 

The  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans,  or  fire  mats  would  be 
encouraged  for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 
opportunities).  This  could  reduce  the  number  of 
additional  rock  fire  rings  and  fire  scars  from  the 
predominantly  primitive  landscape. 

Signing  would  be  restricted  to  Level  1 and  Level  2 sites 
commensurate  with  visual  surroundings.  There  would  be 
no  signs  at  Level  3 sites.  The  limited  signing  would 
lessen  the  potential  impacts  to  the  visual  resource  and  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  area. 

Impacts  to  Recreation  from  Natural  Gas 
Exploration  and  Development 

Drilling  Operations 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  quality  of  the  recreational  experience  may  be 
reduced  by  the  presence  of  a well.  Wells,  and  associated 
operations,  may  displace  recreation  activities  to  other 
areas.  Activities  associated  with  well  development  may 
degrade  the  experience  of  hikers,  hunters  or  other 
visitors  seeking  a primitive  setting  free  from  modem 
structures  and  mechanical  operations. 

Drilling  and  production  activities  may  temporarily 
displace  hunters  during  hunting  seasons.  Hikers  may 
have  sight  and  sound  conflicts  with  drilling  activity  and 
may  also  be  temporarily  displaced. 

The  use  of  vehicles  on  administrative  roads  may  detract 
from  the  primitive  experience  of  hikers.  During  the 
hunting  season,  opportunities  would  be  reduced  for 
hunters  seeking  a walk-in  experience  free  of  motor 
vehicles. 

Alternative  B 

The  potential  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  recreational 
experience  would  increase. 

Drilling  and  production  activities  may  temporarily 
displace  hunters  during  hunting  seasons.  Hikers  may 
have  sight  and  sound  conflicts  with  drilling  activity  and 
may  also  be  temporarily  displaced. 

The  use  of  vehicles  on  administrative  roads  may  detract 
from  the  primitive  experience  of  hikers.  During  the 
hunting  season,  opportunities  would  be  reduced  for 
hunters  seeking  a walk-in  experience  free  of  motor 
vehicles. 


Alternative  C 

The  quality  of  the  recreational  experience  may  be 
reduced  by  the  presence  of  a well.  Wells  and  associated 
operations  may  displace  recreation  activities  to  other 
areas.  Activities  associated  with  well  development  may 
degrade  the  experience  of  hikers,  hunters  or  other 
visitors  seeking  a primitive  setting  free  from  modem 
structures  and  mechanical  operations. 

Drilling  and  production  activities  may  temporarily 
displace  hunters  during  hunting  seasons.  Hikers  may 
have  sight  and  sound  conflicts  with  drilling  activity  and 
may  also  be  temporarily  displaced. 

The  vehicle  impacts  described  in  Alternatives  A and  B 
would  remain,  but  frequency  would  be  reduced. 

Alternative  D 

There  would  be  fewer  potential  impacts  to  the 
recreational  experience. 

Drilling  and  production  activities  may  temporarily 
displace  hunters  during  hunting  seasons.  Hikers  may 
have  sight  and  sound  conflicts  with  drilling  activity  and 
may  also  be  temporarily  displaced. 

The  vehicle  impacts  described  in  Alternatives  A and  B 
would  remain,  but  frequency  would  be  reduced. 

Alternative  E 

This  alternative  would  produce  the  fewest  potential 
impacts  to  the  recreational  experience. 

Drilling  and  production  activities  may  temporarily 
displace  hunters  during  hunting  seasons.  Hikers  may 
have  sight  and  sound  conflicts  with  drilling  activity  and 
may  also  be  temporarily  displaced. 

The  vehicle  impacts  described  in  Alternatives  A and  B 
would  remain,  but  frequency  would  be  reduced. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  quality  of  recreation  may  be  reduced  by  the  presence 
of  a well.  Wells,  and  associated  operations,  may 
displace  recreation  activities  to  other  areas.  Activities 
associated  with  well  development  may  degrade  the 
experience  of  hikers,  hunters  or  other  visitors  seeking  a 
primitive  setting  free  from  modem  structures  and 
mechanical  operations. 

Drilling  and  production  activities  may  temporarily 
displace  hunters  from  an  area  during  hunting  seasons. 
Hikers  may  have  sight  and  sound  conflicts  with  drilling 
activity  and  may  also  be  temporarily  displaced. 
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The  vehicle  impacts  described  in  Alternatives  A and  B 
would  remain,  but  the  frequency  would  be  reduced. 

Impacts  to  Recreation  from  Access  and 
Transportation 

Access 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Access  to  public  lands  could  improve,  affording  greater 
recreation  opportunities  for  the  public. 

The  general  public  would  have  more  motorized  access  to 
portions  of  the  Monument.  This  may  decrease 

opportunities  for  those  seeking  a more  primitive  walk-in 
experience. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  have  opportunities  for 
access  not  granted  to  the  general  public. 

Alternative  B 

Gaining  public  access  to  BLM  land  could  provide 
additional  recreation  opportunities. 

The  general  public  would  have  more  motorized  access  to 
portions  of  the  Monument.  This  may  decrease 

opportunities  for  those  seeking  a more  primitive  walk-in 
experience. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  have  opportunities  for 
access  not  granted  to  the  general  public. 

Alternative  C 

Gaining  public  access  to  BLM  land  could  provide 
recreation  opportunities. 

There  would  be  fewer  opportunities  to  access  new  roads 
with  motorized  vehicles  than  in  Alternatives  A and  B. 
Wilderness  study  area  values  sensitive  to  motorized 
vehicles  would  be  better  protected  than  in  Alternatives  A 
and  B. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  have  opportunities  for 
access  not  granted  to  the  general  public. 

Alternative  D 

Public  access  to  BLM  land  and  associated  recreation 
opportunities  would  remain  at  current  levels. 

Potential  impacts  from  motorized  vehicles  would  be 
analyzed  prior  to  public  use  of  new  natural  gas  access 
roads.  Additional  motorized  public  access  could  occur 
after  site-specific  analysis. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  have  opportunities  for 
access  not  granted  to  the  general  public. 


Alternative  E 

Public  access  to  BLM  land  and  associated  recreation 
opportunities  would  remain  at  current  levels. 

No  additional  public  access  would  occur  when  new 
natural  gas  access  roads  are  constructed. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  have  opportunities  for 
access  not  granted  to  the  general  public. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Gaining  public  access  to  BLM  land  could  provide 
recreation  opportunities. 

Additional  public  access  to  new  natural  gas  roads  could 
occur  after  site-specific  analysis. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  have  opportunities  for 
access  not  granted  to  the  general  public. 

BLM  Road  System 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Opportunities  for  hunters  and  other  visitors  to  access 
state  land  would  not  change. 

The  visiting  public  has  motorized  access  to  98%  of 
current  BLM  roads  at  some  time  during  the  year. 
Currently,  11%  of  the  BLM  roads  are  closed  seasonally. 
This  level  of  access  benefits  those  who  recreate  in  a 
motorized  vehicle,  or  use  a motorized  vehicle  to  access 
BLM  land.  This  level  of  access  may  be  detrimental  to 
those  users  seeking  a more  primitive,  non-motorized 
experience.  Opportunities  for  hunters  to  experience 
walk-in  hunts  without  interference  of  motorized  vehicles 
would  be  more  difficult.  Opportunities  to  access 
backcountry  airstrips  via  road  would  be  available; 
however,  the  road  to  the  Woodhawk  airstrip  would  be 
open  seasonally. 

Exceptions  - Except  in  the  WSAs,  hunters  would  have 
off-road  access  with  non-motorized/non-mechanized 
game  carts  to  retrieve  tagged  big  game  animals.  In  the 
WSAs,  game  carts  would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 

Camping  opportunities  would  be  limited  to  those  areas 
accessible  by  foot  from  a designated  road. 

Signing  - Additional  new  signs  may  visually  detract 
from  the  primitive  nature  of  the  Monument. 

Alternative  B 

Hunters  and  other  visitors  would  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  access  state  land  when  four  roads  (11 
miles)  are  closed  seasonally  leading  to  state  land.  This 
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may  displace  hunters  and  other  visitors  and  result  in  a 
more  concentrated  number  of  users  on  surrounding  BLM 
land. 

An  additional  19  miles  of  road  would  be  closed  yearlong 
and  28  miles  closed  seasonally.  This  would  reduce 
motorized  opportunities,  but  increase  walk-in 
opportunities.  Seasonal  closures  for  bighorn  sheep  may 
provide  increased  hunting  opportunities  and  watchable 
wildlife  viewing  opportunities.  Opportunities  to  access 
the  ten  backcountry  airstrips  via  road  would  be  available; 
however,  the  roads  to  the  Woodhawk  and  Ervin  Ridge 
airstrips  would  only  be  open  seasonally. 

Additional  opportunities  for  mountain  bike  use  may 
occur  on  closed  roads. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Seasonal  road  closures  to 
protect  wildlife  could  restrict  motorized  vehicle  access 
and  motorized  recreation  opportunities. 

Exceptions  - Hunters  would  have  access  on  some 
seasonally  open  roads  (47  miles)  to  retrieve  tagged  big 
game  animals  and,  except  in  the  WSAs,  would  have  off- 
road access  with  non-motorized,  non-mechanized  game 
carts.  Access  on  closed  roads  during  early  morning  and 
late  evening  hours  may  disrupt  the  effort  of  other  hunters 
in  the  same  area.  In  the  WSAs,  game  carts  would  not  be 
allowed  off  road. 

Campers  could  create  new  tracks  up  to  300  feet  in  length 
to  campsites.  Additional  tracks  may  also  spur  off  the 
newly  created  track  leaving  a possible  spider  web  of 
tracks  leading  to  campsites. 

Signing  - Adding  signs  where  monitoring  indicates  a 
need  to  enhance  safety  or  prevent  resource  damage  or 
visitor  confusion  would  help  ensure  signing  only  areas 
with  a critical  need.  Signing  only  open  roads  would 
reduce  the  number  of  signs  needed. 

Alternative  C 

Hunters  and  other  visitors  would  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  access  state  land  when  seven  roads  are 
closed  seasonally  (14  miles)  and  two  roads  are  closed 
yearlong  (1  miles)  leading  to  state  land.  This  may 
displace  hunters  and  other  visitors  and  result  in  more 
concentrated  numbers  of  users  on  surrounding  BLM 
land. 

Access  to  72%  of  the  current  roads  year  around  would 
continue  to  provide  opportunities  for  motorized 
activities,  but  at  a reduced  level  compared  to 
Alternatives  A and  B.  Visitor  seeking  walk-in 
experiences  would  have  more  opportunity  than  in 
Alternatives  A and  B.  Opportunities  to  access  most  of 
the  seven  backcountry  airstrips  via  road  would  be 
available;  however,  the  road  to  the  Woodhawk  airstrip 


would  only  be  open  seasonally  and  the  road  to  the  Ervin 
Ridge  airstrip  would  be  closed. 

Additional  opportunities  for  mountain  bike  use  may 
occur  on  closed  roads. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Seasonal  road  closures  to 
protect  wildlife  could  restrict  motorized  vehicle  access 
and  motorized  recreation  opportunities. 

Exceptions  - Retrieval  of  a tagged  big  game  animal 
would  be  allowed  during  designated  specific  hours  on 
some  seasonally  open  roads  (44  miles).  Disruption  of 
other  hunters  would  be  reduced  with  the  retrieval 
timeframe  of  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  and  3 hours  after 
the  legal  hunting  time.  Except  in  the  WSAs,  hunters 
would  have  off-road  access  to  tagged  animals  with  non- 
motorized,  non-mechanized  game  carts.  In  the  WSAs, 
game  carts  would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 

Campers  could  create  new  tracks  up  to  150  feet  in  length 
to  campsites.  Additional  tracks  may  also  spur  off  the 
newly  created  tracks  leaving  a possible  spider  web  of 
tracks  leading  to  campsites. 

Signing  - Adding  signs  where  monitoring  indicates  a 
need  to  enhance  safety  or  prevent  resource  damage  or 
visitor  confusion  would  help  ensure  that  only  areas  with 
a critical  need  would  be  signed.  Signing  only  open  roads 
would  reduce  the  number  of  signs. 

Alternative  D 

Hunters  and  other  visitors  would  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  access  state  land  when  seven  roads  are 
closed  seasonally  (12  miles)  and  eight  roads  are  closed 
yearlong  (10  miles)  leading  to  state  land.  This  may 
displace  hunters  and  other  visitors  and  result  in  more 
concentrated  numbers  of  users  on  surrounding  BLM 
land. 

Allowing  access  to  48%  of  current  roads  year  round 
would  diminish  opportunities  for  motorized  travel  and 
access.  Resource  roads  (spur  roads)  and  parallel  roads 
would  compose  many  of  the  additional  closures. 
Hunters  may  experience  fewer  opportunities  to  access 
current  hunting  camps  if  those  camps  are  located  on 
closed  spur  roads.  Hunters  and  other  visitors  seeking  a 
more  primitive  walk-in  experience  would  have  more 
opportunities  than  in  Alternatives  A,  B,  or  C. 
Opportunities  to  access  the  six  backcountry  airstrips  via 
road  would  be  limited;  the  roads  to  the  Black  Butte 
North,  Bullwhacker,  and  Knox  Ridge  airstrips  would  be 
open  but  the  roads  to  the  Cow  Creek,  Ervin  Ridge,  and 
Left  Coulee  airstrips  would  be  closed. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Seasonal  road  closures  to 
protect  wildlife  could  restrict  motorized  vehicle  access 
and  motorized  recreation  opportunities. 
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Exceptions  - Retrieval  of  a tagged  big  game  animal 
would  be  allowed  during  designated  specific  hours  on 
some  seasonally  open  roads  (14  miles).  Disruption  of 
other  hunters  would  be  reduced  with  the  10:00  a.m.  to 
2:00  p.m.  retrieval  timeframe.  Except  in  the  WSAs, 
hunters  would  have  off-road  access  to  retrieve  tagged  big 
game  animals  with  non-motorized,  non-mechanized 
game  carts.  In  the  WSAs,  game  carts  would  not  be 
allowed  off  road. 

Vehicles  would  not  create  new  tracks  by  pulling  off 
designated  roads  no  more  than  10  feet,  but  opportunities 
to  camp  with  a vehicle  would  increase  above  those  stated 
in  Alternative  A. 

Signing  - Adding  signs  only  after  monitoring  indicates  a 
need  to  enhance  safety  or  prevent  resource  damage  or 
visitor  confusion  would  help  ensure  that  only  areas  with 
a critical  need  would  be  signed.  Signing  only  open  roads 
would  reduce  the  number  of  signs. 

Alternative  E 

Hunters  and  other  visitors  would  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  access  state  land  when  most  roads 
leading  to  state  land  are  closed  yearlong  (56  miles).  This 
may  displace  hunters  and  other  visitors  and  result  in 
more  concentrated  numbers  of  users  on  surrounding 
BLM  land. 

Allowing  access  to  only  17%  of  current  roads  year 
around  would  increase  non-motorized  opportunities. 
Major  collector  roads  into  the  uplands  would  remain,  but 
most  resource  roads  would  be  closed.  Access  to  hunting 
camps  on  resource  roads  would  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Hunters  and  visitors  seeking  a primitive 
non-motorized  experience  would  have  greatly  increased 
opportunities. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Seasonal  road  closures  to 
protect  wildlife  could  restrict  motorized  vehicle  access 
and  motorized  recreation  opportunities. 

Exceptions  - There  would  be  no  opportunity  to  retrieve 
a tagged  big  game  animal  with  a vehicle  from  a closed 
road.  Non-motorized/non-mechanized  game  carts  would 
be  allowed  on  closed  roads  to  retrieve  a tagged  big  game 
animal,  but  game  carts  would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 
Hunters  with  tagged  animals  would  be  required  to  pack 
them  out  to  an  accessible  road. 

Camping  opportunities  would  be  limited  to  those  areas 
accessible  by  foot  from  a designated  road. 

Signing  - Eliminating  signs  for  open  or  closed  roads 
would  ensure  the  landscape  remains  free  of  visual  clutter 
that  could  detract  from  the  primitive  nature  of  the 
Monument.  Travelers  would  have  to  rely  on  a map  to 
determine  which  roads  were  open  or  closed. 


Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Hunters  and  other  visitors  would  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  access  state  land  when  six  roads  are 
closed  seasonally  (13  miles)  and  eight  roads  are  closed 
yearlong  (8  miles)  leading  to  state  land,  to  protect  the 
objects  for  which  the  Monument  was  designated.  This 
may  displace  hunters  and  other  visitors  and  result  in 
more  concentrated  numbers  of  visitors  on  surrounding 
BLM  land. 

Allowing  access  to  49%  of  current  roads  year  round 
would  continue  to  provide  opportunities  for  motorized 
activities,  but  at  a reduced  level  compared  to  Alternative 
A.  Visitors  seeking  walk-in  experiences  would  have 
more  opportunities.  Opportunities  to  access  the  six 
backcountry  airstrips  via  road  would  be  available; 
however,  the  road  to  the  Woodhawk  airstrip  would  only 
be  open  seasonally. 

Additional  opportunities  for  mountain  bike  use  may 
occur  on  closed  roads. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Seasonal  road  closures  to 
protect  wildlife  could  restrict  motorized  vehicle  access 
and  motorized  recreational  opportunities. 

Exceptions  - Retrieval  of  a tagged  big  game  animal 
would  be  restricted  to  specific  hours  of  use  and  some 
seasonally  open  roads  (81  miles).  Disruption  of  other 
hunters  would  be  reduced  with  the  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00 
p.m.  retrieval  timeframe.  Except  in  the  WSAs,  non- 
motorized/non-mechanized  game  carts  would  be  allowed 
off  road  to  retrieve  tagged  big  game  animals.  In  the 
WSAs,  game  carts  would  not  be  allowed  off  road. 

Campers  and  hikers  could  create  new  tracks  up  to  50  feet 
to  park  along  the  side  of  roads.  Additional  tracks  may 
also  spur  off  the  newly  created  tracks  leaving  a possible 
spider  web  of  routes  leading  to  parking  and  camping 
areas. 

Signing  - Adding  signs  only  after  monitoring  indicates  a 
need  to  enhance  safety  or  prevent  resource  damage  or 
visitor  confusion  would  help  ensure  only  areas  with 
critical  needs  would  be  signed.  Signing  only  open  roads 
would  reduce  the  number  of  signs. 

Aviation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  primitive  experience  of  hikers,  hunters,  boaters  and 
others  recreating  in  the  vicinity  of  an  airstrip  may  be 
impacted  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  aircraft  approaching, 
landing  and  taking  off  from  an  airstrip.  Aircraft  can  be 
seen  and  heard  from  a much  longer  distance  than  other 
forms  of  motorized  travel.  Because  of  this  longer 
disruption,  the  primitive  nature  of  the  Monument  may  be 
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disrupted  for  longer  periods  than  from  other  forms  of 
motorized  use.  Depending  on  frequency  of  use,  the 
widespread  magnitude  of  disruption  to  the  primitive 
nature  of  the  Monument  from  sight  and  sound  of  aircraft 
using  10  airstrips  could  be  considerable. 

The  primitive  experience  of  hikers,  hunters  and  others 
may  be  impacted  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  commercial 
aircraft  approaching,  landing  and  taking  off  from  an 
established  airstrip  or  from  remote  undeveloped  sites. 

Alternative  B 

Disrupting  the  primitive  nature  of  the  Monument  from 
the  sight  and  sound  of  aircraft  could  increase  given  the 
possibility  of  additional  airstrips. 

The  primitive  experience  of  hikers,  hunters  and  others 
may  be  impacted  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  commercial 
aircraft  approaching,  landing  and  taking  off  from  an 
established  airstrip  or  from  remote  undeveloped  sites. 

Alternative  C 

Disrupting  the  primitive  nature  of  the  Monument  from 
the  sight  and  sound  of  aircraft  may  be  reduced, 
especially  with  the  addition  of  seasonal  airstrip 
restrictions.  However,  maintaining  seven  airstrips  would 
leave  few  opportunities  for  those  wishing  a primitive 
experience  free  of  the  sight  and  sound  of  aircraft.  The 
frequency  of  use  of  each  of  the  strips  would  determine 
the  magnitude  of  the  impact. 

The  primitive  experience  of  hikers,  hunters,  boaters  and 
others  recreating  in  the  vicinity  of  an  airstrip  may  be 
impacted  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  commercial  aircraft 
approaching,  landing  and  taking  off  from  an  airstrip. 
The  potential  for  sight  and  sound  impacts  would  be  less 
than  in  Alternatives  A and  B.  However,  seven  airstrips 
spaced  to  accommodate  most  geographical  blocks  of  the 
Monument  would  leave  fewer  opportunities  for  those 
wishing  a primitive  experience  in  the  uplands  free  of  the 
sight  and  sound  of  aircraft  approaching,  landing  or 
taking  off.  The  frequency  of  use  of  each  of  the  strips 
would  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  impact. 

Alternative  D 

The  impacts  from  sight  and  sound  of  aircraft  would  be 
similar  to  those  in  Alternative  C.  There  would  be  a 
slight  reduction  of  impacts  in  the  geographical  region 
near  the  Woodhawk  airstrip. 

The  impacts  from  sight  and  sound  of  commercial  aircraft 
would  be  similar  to  those  in  Alternative  C.  There  would 
be  fewer  impacts  in  the  geographical  region  near  the 
specific  airstrips  not  authorized  for  landing. 


Alternative  E 

All  potential  impacts  to  the  primitive  nature  of  the 
Monument  from  the  sight  and  sound  of  aircraft  would  be 
eliminated.  However,  opportunities  for  aircraft  to  access 
the  backcountry  airstrips  in  the  Monument  would  also  be 
eliminated. 

All  potential  impacts  to  the  primitive  nature  of  the 
Monument  from  the  sight  and  sound  of  commercial 
aircraft  would  be  eliminated.  However,  all  opportunities 
for  commercial  aircraft  to  access  the  Monument  would 
also  be  eliminated. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Disruption  of  the  primitive  nature  of  the  Monument  from 
sight  and  sound  of  aircraft  may  be  less  than  stated  in 
Alternative  A,  B,  and  C,  especially  with  the  addition  of 
seasonal  restrictions.  However,  six  airstrips  spaced  to 
accommodate  most  geographical  blocks  of  the 
Monument  would  leave  fewer  opportunities  for  those 
wishing  a primitive  experience  in  the  uplands  free  of  the 
sight  and  sound  of  aircraft  approaching,  landing  or 
taking  off.  The  frequency  of  use  of  each  of  the  strips 
would  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  impact. 

The  impacts  from  sight  and  sound  of  commercial  aircraft 
would  be  similar  to  those  in  Alternative  C.  There  would 
be  fewer  impacts  in  the  geographical  region  near  the 
specific  airstrips  not  authorized  for  landing. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Recreation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Visitors  to  the  UMNWSR  and  uplands  would  continue  to 
enjoy  mostly  unrestricted  opportunities  to  participate  in 
recreation  pursuits  when,  where  and  how  they  choose  to 
do  so. 

Visitors  would  not  be  subjected  to  further  recreation  use 
fees  than  are  currently  charged  to  camp  at  the  James 
Kipp  Recreation  Area. 

Should  recreational  use  continue  to  grow  at  the  assumed 
rate  of  5%  per  year,  sight  and  sound  impacts  could 
elevate  on  the  Missouri  River.  With  increasing  use, 
limited  restrictions  on  that  use,  and  group  sizes  unlimited 
up  to  50  people,  the  opportunity  for  solitude  and  a 
primitive  experience  could  become  increasingly  rare. 
Additional  facilities  may  be  constructed  to  accommodate 
increasing  use  and  resolve  conflicts  of  use,  further 
detracting  from  the  primitive  nature  of  the  UMNWSR. 
This  would  be  especially  true  in  the  White  Cliffs  section 
of  the  river,  which  currently  has  a higher  level  of 
development  than  the  other  sections. 
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Motorized  use  on  the  UMNWSR  would  continue  as  it 
has  for  the  past  25  years  with  seasonal  restrictions  from 
the  Saturday  before  the  observed  Memorial  Day  to  the 
Sunday  after  Labor  Day.  As  use  of  the  river  by  floaters 
increases,  so  may  conflicts  between  the  two  user  groups. 
There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  a primitive  non- 
motorized  experience  on  the  river. 

Commercial  use  of  the  river  would  remain  at  the  current 
level  of  23  commercial  operators.  Without  restricting 
user  days,  it  is  possible  that  commercial  use  would 
elevate  overall  visitor  use  levels  much  faster  than  an 
increase  from  the  private  sector.  Uplands  SRPs  would 
be  unrestricted  and  should  visitor  use  patterns  change  or 
levels  of  use  increase,  conflicts  between  private  and 
commercial  users  could  occur.  Vehicle  tours  of  the 
Monument  would  be  unrestricted,  and  given  a large 
increase  in  popularity,  the  number  of  vehicles  using 
uplands  roads  could  begin  to  degrade  the  semi-primitive 
nature  of  the  area. 

Alternative  B 

Visitors  and  commercial  operators  using  the  Missouri 
River  and  upland  areas  would  have  mostly  unrestricted 
freedom  to  access  recreation  opportunities  and 
participate  in  recreation  pursuits. 

There  would  be  no  recreation  use  fees  charged  in  the 
Monument. 

Should  use  continue  to  grow  at  the  assumed  rate  of  5% 
per  year,  sight  and  sound  impacts  could  elevate  on  the 
Missouri  River.  With  increasing  use,  limited  restrictions 
on  that  use,  and  group  sizes  unlimited  up  to  50  people, 
the  opportunity  for  solitude  and  a primitive  experience 
could  become  increasingly  rare.  Additional  facilities 
may  be  constructed  to  accommodate  increasing  use  and 
resolve  conflicts  of  use,  further  detracting  from  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  UMNWSR.  This  would  be 
especially  true  in  the  White  Cliffs  section  of  the  river 
which  currently  has  a higher  level  of  development  than 
the  other  sections. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  on  motorized  use.  With 
increasing  use  by  floaters,  conflicts  of  use  between 
boater  groups  would  increase.  There  would  be  unlimited 
opportunity  for  access  and  use  of  the  river  by  motorized 
boaters  and  few  opportunities  for  floaters  to  experience 
the  primitive  nature  of  the  river  free  from  the  sight  and 
sound  of  motorized  craft. 

There  would  be  no  restrictions  on  commercial  SRPs. 
Based  on  current  increases  of  use  from  the  commercial 
sector,  there  would  be  greater  potential  for  a rapid 
increase  of  visitor  use  beyond  the  assumed  5%.  Uplands 
SRPs  would  be  unrestricted  and  should  visitor  use 
patterns  change  or  levels  of  use  increase,  conflicts  of  use 
between  private  and  commercial  users  could  occur. 


Vehicle  tours  of  the  Monument  would  be  unrestricted, 
and  given  a large  increase  in  popularity,  the  number  of 
vehicles  using  uplands  roads  could  begin  to  degrade  the 
semi-primitive  nature  of  the  area. 

Alternative  C 

Visitors  to  the  Missouri  River  and  upland  areas  of  the 
Monument  currently  enjoy  mostly  unrestricted 
opportunities  to  participate  in  recreation  pursuits  when, 
where,  and  how  they  choose  to  do  so.  Should  visitation 
increase  at  the  assumed  level  of  5%  per  year,  additional 
use  restrictions  could  be  applied  if  standards  and/or 
indicators  are  reached.  Boaters  on  the  Missouri  River 
would  be  encumbered  by  additional  restrictions  on 
motorized  watercraft,  size  of  group,  campsite  selection, 
and  length  of  stay.  Without  the  option  of  use  allocation, 
additional  restrictions  would  be  needed  to  provide 
sustainable  visitor  opportunities  in  mostly  primitive 
landscapes. 

A fee  would  be  charged  to  camp  overnight  in  developed 
recreation  sites  (Level  1 facilities). 

Development  along  the  UMNWSR  and  in  the  uplands 
may  increase  slightly  depending  on  visitation  levels. 
Opportunities  for  new  development  along  the  river 
would  be  restricted,  but  when  added  to  the  level  of 
current  development,  a cumulative  impact  would  occur. 
The  primitive  characteristics  of  specific  high  use  areas, 
such  as  Eagle  Creek,  or  high  use  river  sections,  such  as 
the  White  Cliffs  section,  may  be  altered  by  facility 
development  needed  to  accommodate  increases  in  visitor 
use. 

In  the  uplands,  development  could  occur  in  areas  where 
no  previous  development  has  ever  taken  place. 
Development  would  be  low-key,  blend  with  the 
surrounding  environment,  and  enhance  visitor 
opportunities  for  the  uplands. 

Alternative  D 

Visitors  to  the  Missouri  River  and  upland  areas  of  the 
Monument  currently  enjoy  mostly  unrestricted 
opportunities  to  participate  in  recreation  pursuits  when, 
where,  and  how  they  choose  to  do  so.  Should  visitation 
increase  at  the  assumed  level  of  5%  per  year,  additional 
use  restrictions  could  be  applied  if  standards  and/or 
indicators  are  reached.  Boaters  on  the  Missouri  River 
would  be  encumbered  by  additional  restrictions  on 
motorized  watercraft,  size  of  group,  campsite  selection, 
and  length  of  stay. 

Allocating  use  opportunities  would  be  an  option,  and 
additional  restrictions  could  be  used  to  provide 
sustainable  visitor  opportunities  in  mostly  primitive 
landscapes.  The  freedom  to  recreate  without  restriction 
could  be  reduced  depending  on  future  levels  of  visitor 
use. 
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Motorized  use  of  the  river  would  be  restricted  to 
seasonal  opportunities  at  downstream  no-wake  speeds. 
There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  operating  at  plane 
speed  in  both  directions. 

Fees  would  be  charged  to  camp  at  Level  1 sites  and  to 
boat  the  Missouri  River. 

Development  along  the  UMNWSR  and  in  the  uplands 
may  increase  slightly  depending  on  visitation  levels; 
however,  it  would  be  less  than  in  Alternatives  C and  F. 
The  primitive  characteristics  of  specific  high  use  areas, 
such  as  Eagle  Creek,  or  high  use  river  sections,  such  as 
the  White  Cliffs  section,  would  not  be  altered  by  facility 
development  needed  to  accommodate  increases  in  visitor 
use. 

Level  1 development  in  the  uplands  would  remain  at  the 
current  level.  Some  new  Level  2 development  could 
take  place,  but  at  levels  reduced  from  those  described  in 
Alternatives  C and  F. 

Alternative  E 

Visitor  use  opportunities  would  be  restricted.  An 
allocation  system  would  be  initiated  that  may  possibly 
reduce  the  freedom  to  access  the  UMNWSR  and  enjoy 
the  many  recreational  opportunities. 

Group  size  would  be  limited  to  16  people  and  SRPs 
would  be  required  for  larger  groups. 

A fee  would  be  charged  to  camp  overnight  at  Level  1 
sites,  recreate  in  the  Monument,  and  boat  on  the 
Missouri  River. 

There  would  be  no  facility  development  beyond  current 
levels  along  the  river  or  in  the  uplands. 

There  would  be  no  motorized  use  of  the  UMNWSR,  and 
agency  use  of  motorized  watercraft  would  follow  the 
same  restrictions  imposed  on  the  public. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Visitors  to  the  Missouri  River  and  upland  areas  currently 
enjoy  mostly  unrestricted  opportunities  to  participate  in 
recreation  pursuits  when,  where,  and  how  they  choose  to 
do  so.  Should  visitation  increase  at  the  assumed  level  of 
5%  per  year,  additional  use  restrictions  could  be  applied 
if  standards  and/or  indicators  are  reached.  Boaters  on  the 
Missouri  River  would  be  encumbered  by  additional 
restrictions  on  motorized  watercraft,  size  of  group, 
campsite  selection,  and  length  of  stay.  Without  the 
option  of  use  allocation,  additional  restrictions  would  be 
needed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  providing  sustainable 
visitor  opportunities  in  mostly  primitive  landscapes. 


A fee  would  be  charged  to  float  the  river  and  camp 
overnight  in  developed  recreation  sites  (Level  1 
facilities). 

Development  along  the  UMNWSR  and  in  the  uplands 
may  increase  slightly  depending  on  visitation  levels. 
Opportunities  for  new  development  along  the  river 
would  be  restricted,  but  when  added  to  the  level  of 
current  development,  a cumulative  impact  would  occur. 
The  primitive  characteristics  of  specific  high  use  areas, 
such  as  Eagle  Creek,  or  high  use  river  sections,  such  as 
the  White  Cliffs  section,  may  be  altered  by  facility 
development  needed  to  accommodate  increases  in  visitor 
use. 

In  the  uplands,  development  could  occur  in  areas  where 
no  previous  development  has  ever  taken  place. 
Development  would  be  low-key,  blend  with  the 
surrounding  environment,  and  enhance  visitor 
opportunities  for  the  uplands. 

Transportation 

Impacts  to  Transportation  from  Natural 
Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  the  potential  to  have  an  additional  10 
miles  of  road  associated  with  natural  gas  operations 
available  for  public  motorized  travel. 

Alternative  B 

There  would  be  the  potential  to  have  an  additional  17 
miles  of  road  associated  with  natural  gas  operations 
available  for  public  motorized  travel. 

Alternative  C 

There  would  be  the  potential  to  have  an  additional  12 
miles  of  road  associated  with  natural  gas  operations 
available  for  public  motorized  travel. 

Alternative  D 

There  would  be  the  potential  to  have  an  additional  1/2 
mile  of  road  associated  with  natural  gas  operations 
available  for  public  motorized  travel. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  no  additional  miles  of  roads  associated 
with  natural  gas  operations  available  for  public 
motorized  travel. 
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Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  the  potential  to  have  an  additional  11 
miles  of  road  associated  with  natural  gas  operations 
available  for  public  motorized  travel. 

Impacts  to  Transportation  from  Access  and 
Transportation 

Access 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

If  the  BLM  would  be  successful  in  acquiring  new  public 
road  easements  anywhere  in  the  Monument,  it  would 
increase  the  miles  of  roads  open  or  open  seasonally  and 
available  for  motorized  public  travel.  There  would  be  no 
impact  to  administrative  motorized  use. 

There  would  be  public  motorized  access  for  171  miles 
(29%  of  the  BLM  road  system  open);  landowner 
permission  is  not  required  for  access  to  these  BLM 
roads.  Nine  of  these  BLM  roads  provide  motorized 
public  access  to  state  land. 

Any  new  BLM  resource  roads  developed  to 
accommodate  natural  gas  development  would  provide 
additional  motorized  access  for  the  public  to  travel. 
There  could  be  10  additional  access  miles. 

Motorized  travel  could  be  allowed  on  some  of  the  13 
miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  for  individuals  with 
disabilities.  This  alternative  could  provide  2%  more 
mileage  access  opportunities  not  granted  to  the  general 
public. 

Alternative  B 

If  the  BLM  would  be  successful  in  acquiring  new  public 
road  easements  anywhere  in  the  Monument,  it  would 
increase  the  miles  of  roads  open  or  open  seasonally  and 
available  for  motorized  public  travel.  There  would  be  no 
impact  to  administrative  motorized  use. 

There  would  be  public  motorized  access  for  159  miles 
(28%  of  the  BLM  road  system  open);  landowner 
permission  is  not  required  for  access  to  these  BLM 
roads. 

Any  new  BLM  resource  roads  developed  to 
accommodate  natural  gas  development  would  provide 
additional  motorized  access  for  the  public  to  travel. 
There  could  be  17  additional  access  miles. 

Motorized  travel  could  be  allowed  on  some  of  the  32 
miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  for  individuals  with 
disabilities.  This  alternative  could  provide  5%  more 
mileage  access  opportunities  not  granted  to  the  general 
public. 


Alternative  C 

Attempts  to  acquire  new  public  access  easements  for 
motorized  travel  would  not  include  the  northeast  area  of 
the  Monument. 

There  would  be  public  motorized  access  for  140  miles 
(26%  of  the  BLM  road  system  open);  landowner 
permission  is  not  required  for  access  to  these  BLM 
roads. 

General  public  motorized  access  along  new  natural  gas 
roads  would  be  allowed,  except  in  the  Ervin  Ridge  area. 
There  could  be  12  miles  of  new  BLM  resource  roads 
available  for  motorized  public  travel. 

Motorized  travel  could  be  allowed  on  some  of  the  71 
miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  for  individuals  with 
disabilities.  This  alternative  could  provide  12%  more 
mileage  access  opportunities  not  granted  to  the  general 
public. 

Alternative  D 

The  BLM  would  not  attempt  to  acquire  new  or  additional 
public  access. 

There  would  be  public  motorized  access  for  110  miles 
(33%  of  the  BLM  road  system  open);  landowner 
permission  is  not  required  for  access  to  these  BLM 
roads. 

Any  new  BLM  resource  roads  associated  with  natural 
gas  activities  could  potentially  be  open  for  motorized 
travel  by  the  public.  There  could  be  1/2  mile  of 
additional  access. 

Motorized  travel  could  be  allowed  on  some  of  the  269 
miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  for  individuals  with 
disabilities.  This  alternative  could  provide  45%  more 
mileage  access  opportunities  not  granted  to  the  general 
public. 

Alternative  E 

The  BLM  would  not  attempt  to  acquire  new  or  additional 
public  access. 

There  would  be  public  motorized  access  for  69  miles 
(64%  of  the  BLM  road  system  open);  landowner 
permission  is  not  required  for  access  to  these  BLM 
roads. 

Any  new  BLM  resource  roads  created  for  natural  gas 
operations  would  be  open  for  administrative  use  only  and 
closed  to  motorized  travel  by  the  general  public.  There 
would  be  no  increase  in  access  miles  from  this  activity. 

Motorized  travel  could  be  allowed  on  some  of  the  498 
miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  for  individuals  with 
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disabilities.  This  alternative  could  provide  82%  more 
mileage  access  opportunities  not  granted  to  the  general 
public. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

If  the  BLM  would  be  successful  in  acquiring  new  public 
road  easements  anywhere  in  the  Monument,  it  would 
increase  the  miles  of  roads  open  or  open  seasonally  and 
available  for  motorized  public  travel.  There  would  be  no 
impact  to  administrative  motorized  use. 

There  would  be  public  motorized  access  for  124  miles 
(31%  of  the  BLM  road  system  open);  landowner 
permission  is  not  required  for  access  to  these  BLM 
roads. 

Any  new  BLM  resource  roads  associated  with  natural 
gas  activities  could  potentially  be  open  for  motorized 
travel  by  the  public.  There  could  be  1 1 additional  access 
miles. 

Motorized  travel  could  be  allowed  on  some  of  the  201 
miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  (segments  of  341  individual 
roads)  for  individuals  with  disabilities.  This  alternative 
could  provide  33%  more  mileage  access  opportunities 
not  granted  to  the  general  public. 

BLM  Road  System 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  state  land  would  be  open  for 
administrative  use  and  public  travel.  There  are  about  80 
miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  state 
land  intermingled  with  the  Monument.  About  74  miles 
would  be  open  yearlong  and  6 miles  would  be  open 
seasonally. 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  private  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  and  private  landowner  use. 
Most  of  these  roads  would  also  be  open  to  the  public. 
There  are  67  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized 
access  to  private  land  intermingled  with  the  Monument. 
About  64  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  2 miles  would 
be  open  seasonally,  and  less  than  1 mile  would  be  closed. 


A total  of  524  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  public  motorized  and  mechanized  travel 
(including  portions  of  609  individual  BLM  road 
segments).  These  roads  access  14  natural  gas  wells,  10 
backcountry  airstrips,  5 range  improvement  water  wells, 
6 recreation  sites  including  1 fishing  reservoir,  3 
interpretive  sites  (historic  homesteads),  1 Bodmer 
landscape  site  and  6 WSAs,  and  provide  access 
associated  with  dispersed  motorized  use. 

Sixty-eight  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open 
seasonally  under  a limited  designation  to  public 
motorized  and  mechanized  travel.  This  would  include 
portions  of  1 1 1 individual  BLM  road  segments. 

There  would  be  13  miles  of  BLM  roads  closed  yearlong 
to  public  motorized  access.  This  would  include  12  miles 
(portions  of  43  resource  road  segments)  within  the 
Woodhawk  and  Two  Calf  watersheds  to  provide  wildlife 
habitat  security;  and  1 mile  (1  resource  road)  near  the 
Gist  historic  homestead. 

Road  System  Criteria  - In  the  six  WSAs,  about  49 
miles  of  vehicle  ways  would  remain  open  to  public 
motorized  travel.  In  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  about  8.8 
miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open  (0.5  miles  would  be 
closed).  In  the  UMNWSR  65  miles  of  BLM  roads 
would  be  open  yearlong,  10  miles  would  be  open 
seasonally,  and  5 miles  would  be  closed. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - The  605  miles 
of  BLM  roads  would  remain  in  the  three  classification 
categories  as  shown  in  Table  4.29:  15  miles  of  collector 
roads,  34  miles  of  local  roads,  and  556  miles  of  resource 
roads  of  which  most  are  two-track  roads. 

The  existing  BLM  road  system  would  remain  in  the  four 
maintenance  levels  shown  in  Table  4.30. 

Exceptions  - There  would  be  no  impact  to 
administrative  motorized  use  by  BLM,  other  federal 
agencies,  state  and  county  agencies,  lessees  and 
permittees  on  13  miles  of  roads  closed  yearlong  (portions 
of  44  BLM  road  segments).  If  a road  segment  provides 
access  to  a facility  and  becomes  impassable,  spot 
maintenance  could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis. 


Table  4.29  BLM  Road  Classification 
Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  C,  D,  and  E 

Classification 

Miles  of 
Road 

Number  of  Road 
Segments 

Percent  of 
Road  System 

Collector 

15 

2 

2% 

Local 

34 

8 

6% 

Resource 

556 

754 

92% 

Total 

605 

764 

100% 
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BLM  Road  Maintenance 

Table  4.30 

- Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Maintenance 

Miles  of 

Number  of  Roads 

Percent  of 

Level 

BLM  Road 

and  Classification 

Road  System 

Level  1 

13  Miles 

44  Resource  Road  Segments 

■ 2% 

Level  2 

518  Miles 

699  Resource  Road  Segments 

86% 

Level  3 

8 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Knox  Ridge) 

11% 

59  Miles 

4 Local  Roads  and  8 Resource  Roads 

Level  4 

7 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Cow  Island) 

1% 

Administrative  cross-country  motorized  travel  in  the 
Monument  would  be  allowed  yearlong. 

Big  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  along  most  of  the 
67  miles  of  resource  roads  that  would  be  seasonally  open 
(limited).  Big  game  retrieval  would  not  be  allowed 
along  13  miles  of  resource  roads  that  would  be  closed 
yearlong.  Game  carts  could  not  travel  cross-country 
from  the  49  miles  of  vehicle  ways  in  the  six  WSAs  to 
retrieve  harvested  wildlife  during  the  hunting  season. 

Motorized  vehicles  traveling  the  BLM  roads  open 
yearlong  or  open  seasonally  would  not  be  allowed  to  pull 
off  the  shoulder  of  the  road  to  park  and  camp  in  the 
Monument.  This  would  be  the  case  for  592  miles  along 
720  BLM  road  segments. 

Alternative  B 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  state  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  use  and  most  of  these  roads 
would  also  be  open  to  the  public  yearlong.  There  are  80 
miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  state 
land  intermingled  with  the  Monument.  About  69  miles 
would  be  open  yearlong  and  11  miles  would  be  open 
seasonally. 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  private  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  and  private  landowner  use. 
Most  of  these  roads  would  also  be  open  to  the  public. 
There  are  67  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized 


access  to  private  land  intermingled  with  the  Monument. 
About  55  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  1 1 miles  would 
be  open  seasonally,  and  less  than  1 mile  would  be  closed. 

There  would  be  477  miles  of  BLM  roads  (79%  of  the 
current  road  system)  open  yearlong  for  motorized  public 
travel,  which  would  include  551  road  segments.  This 
would  be  a decrease  of  47  miles  of  BLM  roads  available 
for  public  motorized  use  yearlong. 

A total  of  96  miles  of  BLM  roads  open  seasonally  for 
public  motorized  travel  would  include: 

• 116  road  segments 

• 43  miles  closed  from  4/1-6/15  to  protect  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas 

• 6 miles  closed  from  12/1-4/15  in  big  game  winter 
range 

• 47  miles  closed  from  9/1-12/1  for  wildlife  habitat 
security 

This  alternative  would  place  an  additional  28  miles  under 
a seasonal  restriction. 

There  would  be  32  miles  of  BLM  roads  closed  yearlong 
to  motorized  public  travel. 

• Includes  97  road  segments 

• An  increase  of  19  miles  closed  yearlong 

• Portions  of  the  roads  could  be  designated  for 
mechanized  use  (mountain  bikes). 


Table  4.31 

BLM  Road  Classification  - Alternative  B 

Number  of  Road 

Classification 

Miles  of  Road 

Segments 

Percent  of  Road  System 

Collector 

15 

2 

2% 

Local 

34 

8 

6% 

Resource 

556 

754 

92% 

Total 

605 

764 

100% 
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Table  4.32 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  - Alternative  B 

Maintenance 

Miles  of 

Number  of  Roads 

Percent  of 

Level 

BLM  Road 

and  Classification 

Road  System 

Level  1 

32  Miles 

97  Resource  Road  Segments 

5% 

Level  2 

499  Miles 

646  Resource  Road  Segments 

83% 

Level  3 

8 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Knox  Ridge) 

59  Miles 

4 Local  Roads  and  8 Resource  Roads 

11% 

Level  4 

7 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Cow  Island) 

1% 

Road  System  Criteria  - Forty-two  miles  of  vehicle 
ways  would  remain  open  to  public  motorized  travel  in 
the  six  WSAs.  In  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  about  9.2  miles 
of  BLM  roads  would  be  open  (0.1  mile  would  be  closed). 
In  the  UMNWSR  38  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open 
yearlong,  31  miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  10 
miles  would  be  closed. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - The  BLM 

roads  would  fall  into  the  classification  shown  in  Table 
4.31  and  the  maintenance  levels  shown  in  Table  4.32.  In 
terms  of  maintenance  levels  there  would  be  32  miles  in 
Level  1,  499  miles  in  Level  2,  and  the  mileage  in  Levels 
3 and  4 would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A. 

Cattleguards  would  be  installed  as  needed,  along  any  of 
the  477  miles  of  BLM  roads  that  would  be  open 
yearlong. 

The  32  miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  under  maintenance 
Level  1 would  be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally. 

Exceptions  - There  would  be  no  impact  to 
administrative  motorized  use  on  32  miles  of  BLM  roads 
closed  yearlong.  If  a segment  on  these  closed  roads 
provides  access  to  a facility  and  becomes  impassable, 
spot  maintenance  could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case 
basis. 

Administrative  cross-country  motorized  travel  in  the 
Monument  would  be  allowed  yearlong. 

Motorized  vehicles  traveling  the  BLM  roads  that  are 
open  yearlong  or  seasonally  would  be  allowed  to  drive 
300  feet  off  the  roads  to  park  and  camp  in  the 
Monument.  This  would  be  the  case  for  573  miles  along 
667  BLM  road  segments. 

Alternative  C 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  state  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  use.  Most  of  these  roads 
would  also  be  open  to  the  public  yearlong  or  seasonally. 
There  are  about  80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  state  land  intermingled  with  the 


Monument.  About  65  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  14 
miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  1 mile  would  be 
closed. 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  private  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  and  private  landowner  use. 
Most  of  these  roads  would  also  be  open  to  the  public. 
There  are  67  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized 
access  to  private  land  intermingled  with  the  Monument. 
About  52  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  1 1 miles  would 
be  open  seasonally,  and  4 miles  would  be  closed. 

There  would  be  439  miles  of  BLM  roads  open  yearlong 
for  public  motorized  and  mechanized  travel. 

• Includes  portions  of  484  road  segments 

• 73%  of  the  existing  road  system 

• 95  fewer  miles  available  than  current  management 

The  BLM  roads  open  yearlong  for  public  motorized  use 
would  decrease  by  95  miles.  This  decrease  includes  18 
miles  of  vehicle  ways  in  the  WSAs.  There  would  be  71 
miles  on  184  BLM  road  segments  closed  yearlong  to 
motorized  public  travel.  This  would  result  in  a lower 
density  of  BLM  roads  in  the  Monument. 

Road  System  Criteria  - Thirty-four  miles  of  vehicle 
ways  would  remain  open  to  public  motorized  travel  in 
the  six  WSAs.  In  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  about  8.2  miles 
of  BLM  roads  would  be  open  (1.1  mile  would  be  closed). 
In  the  UMNWSR  36  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open 
yearlong,  26  miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  18 
miles  would  be  closed. 

Temporary  road  closures  could  occur  on  any  segment  of 
BLM  resource  roads  in  highly  infested  invasive  weed 
areas. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - The  road 
classifications  for  the  BLM  transportation  system  would 
remain  the  same  as  Alternative  A (Table  4.29). 

The  BLM  roads  would  fall  into  the  maintenance  levels 
shown  in  Table  4.33.  In  terms  of  maintenance  levels 
there  would  be  71  miles  in  Level  1,  461  miles  in 
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Level  2,  and  the  mileage  in  Levels  3 and  4 would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  A. 

Cattleguards  would  be  installed  as  needed  along  any  of 
the  439  miles  of  BLM  roads  that  would  be  open 
yearlong. 

The  71  miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  either  would  be 
allowed  to  reclaim  naturally  or  selected  segments  of 
these  184  closed  roads  could  require  ripping,  scarifying 
and  seeding  with  a native  mixture  to  accomplish 
reclamation  efforts.  The  Monument  Manager  could 
approve  a different  seed  mixture. 

Exceptions  - There  would  be  no  impact  to 
administrative  motorized  use  on  7 1 miles  of  closed  roads 
yearlong.  If  a segment  on  these  closed  roads  provides 
access  to  a facility  and  becomes  impassable,  spot 
maintenance  could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Administrative  cross-country  motorized  travel  in  the 
Monument  would  be  allowed  yearlong. 

Big  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  44  miles  of 
seasonally  open  (limited)  BLM  resource  roads.  Fewer 
BLM  roads  would  be  available  to  retrieve  harvested  big 
game  animals. 

• Allowed  between  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  and  for  3 hours 
after  sunset 

• Allowed  September  1 through  November  30 

Motorized  vehicles  traveling  the  BLM  roads  open 
yearlong  or  seasonally  would  be  allowed  to  drive  150 
feet  off  the  road  to  park  and  camp  in  the  Monument. 
This  could  occur  along  534  miles  (88%  of  the  total  BLM 
road  system)  of  BLM  roads. 

Alternative  D 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  state  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  use.  Most  of  these  roads 


would  also  be  open  to  the  public  yearlong  or  seasonally. 
There  are  about  80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  state  land  intermingled  with  the 
Monument.  About  58  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  12 
miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  10  miles  would  be 
closed. 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  private  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  and  private  landowner  use. 
There  are  67  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized 
access  to  private  land  intermingled  with  the  Monument. 
About  33  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  6 miles  would 
be  open  seasonally,  and  28  miles  would  be  closed. 

There  would  be  292  miles  of  BLM  roads  open  yearlong 
for  public  motorized  travel. 

• Includes  239  road  segments 

• 48%  of  the  existing  road  network 

• 232  fewer  miles  available  for  motorized  public  use 
yearlong 

There  would  be  44  miles  of  BLM  roads  open  seasonally 
to  public  motorized  travel  (40  road  segments). 

There  would  be  269  miles  of  BLM  roads  closed  yearlong 
to  motorized  public  travel.  This  would  result  in  a lower 
density  of  BLM  roads  available  for  public  travel. 

• Includes  498  road  segments 

• 256  fewer  miles  available  to  motorized  public  use 

• Includes  230  miles  that  either  parallel  an  adjacent 
road  or  are  spur  (one-way)  roads 

Some  of  the  269  miles  of  BLM  roads  could  be 
designated  for  travel  only  by  specific  motorized  vehicles 
(ATVs,  motorbikes,  four-wheel  drives  or  snowmobiles) 
or  only  for  mechanized  use  (mountain  bikes). 


Table  4.33 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  - Alternative  C 

Maintenance 

Miles  of 

Number  of  Roads 

Percent  of 

Level 

BLM  Road 

and  Classification 

Road  System 

Level  1 

71  Miles 

1 84  Resource  Road  Segments 

12% 

Level  2 

461  Miles 

559  Resource  Road  Segments 

76% 

Level  3 

8 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Knox  Ridge) 

11% 

59  Miles 

4 Local  Roads  and  8 Resource  Roads 

Level  4 

7 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Cow  Island) 

1% 
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Road  System  Criteria  - About  16  miles  of  vehicle  ways 
would  remain  open  to  public  motorized  travel  in  the  six 
WSAs.  In  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  about  4.6  miles  of 
BLM  roads  would  be  open  (4.7  miles  would  be  closed). 
In  the  UMNWSR  28  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open 
yearlong.  11  miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  40 
miles  would  be  closed. 

Motorized  public  travel  on  44  miles  of  BLM  roads  in 
wildlife  habitat  areas  would  be  limited  seasonally. 

Temporary  road  closures  could  occur  on  any  segment  of 
BLM  resource  roads  to  help  reduce  the  spread  of 
invasive  weeds.  Temporary  closures  could  also  occur  in 
any  segment  of  the  34  miles  of  local  roads  (from  four 
individual  roads)  for  the  same  reason. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - The  road 
classifications  for  the  BLM  transportation  system  would 
remain  the  same  as  Alternative  A (Table  4.29).  The 
BLM  roads  would  fall  into  the  maintenance  levels  shown 
in  Table  4.34.  In  terms  of  maintenance  levels  there 
would  be  269  miles  in  Level  1,  263  miles  in  Level  2,  and 
the  mileage  in  Levels  3 and  4 would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  A. 

Cattleguards  could  be  installed  as  needed  along  any  of 
the  292  miles  of  BLM  roads  that  would  be  open 
yearlong. 

The  269  miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  would  be  reclaimed 
under  site- specific  reclamation  plans  that  may  require 
ripping,  scarifying,  and  seeding  with  a native  mixture  to 
meet  reclamation  standards  for  the  Monument.  The 
Monument  Manager  could  approve  a different  seed 
mixture. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  motorized  use  by  the  BLM, 
other  federal  agencies,  and  state  and  county  agencies 
would  be  allowed  on  the  269  miles  of  BLM  roads  closed 
yearlong.  If  a segment  on  these  roads  provides  access  to 
a facility  and  becomes  impassable,  spot  maintenance 


could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis.  There  could 
be  some  surface  disturbance  from  road  repair. 

Cross-country  travel  in  the  Monument  would  be  allowed 
yearlong  for  the  BLM,  other  federal  agencies,  state  and 
county  agencies.  Administrative  cross-country 
motorized  travel  and  travel  on  closed  roads  by  lessees 
and  permittees  would  need  to  comply  with  wildlife 
seasonal  closures  in  effect  for  these  wildlife  habitat 
areas. 

Big  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  14  miles  of 
seasonally  open  (limited)  BLM  roads.  Fewer  BLM 
roads  would  be  available  to  retrieve  harvested  big  game 
animals. 

• Allowed  between  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

• Allowed  September  1 through  November  30 

Motorized  vehicles  traveling  the  BLM  roads  open 
yearlong  or  open  seasonally  would  be  allowed  to  drive 
only  10  feet  off  the  road  to  park  the  vehicle  and  camp  in 
the  Monument.  This  could  occur  along  336  miles  of 
BLM  roads. 

Alternative  E 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  state  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  use.  Most  of  these  roads 
would  be  closed  to  the  public  yearlong.  There  are  about 
80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to 
state  land  intermingled  with  the  Monument.  About  24 
miles  would  be  open  yearlong  and  56  miles  would  be 
closed. 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  private  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  and  private  landowner  use. 
There  are  67  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized 
access  to  private  land  intermingled  with  the  Monument. 
About  12  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  2 miles  would 
be  open  seasonally,  and  53  miles  would  be  closed  to  the 
public. 


Table  4.34 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  - Alternative  D 

Maintenance 

Miles  of 

Number  of  Roads 

Percent  of 

Level 

BLM  Road 

and  Classification 

Road  System 

Level  1 

269  Miles 

498  Resource  Road  Segments 

45% 

Level  2 

263  Miles 

245  Resource  Road  Segments 

43% 

Level  3 

8 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Knox  Ridge) 

59  Miles 

4 Local  Roads  and  8 Resource  Roads 

11% 

Level  4 

7 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Cow  Island) 

1% 
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There  would  be  103  miles  of  BLM  roads  open  yearlong 
for  public  motorized  travel. 

• Involves  84  road  segments 

• 17%  of  the  BLM  road  system 

• Includes  2 collector  roads  (15  miles) 

• Includes  4 local  roads  (34  miles) 

• Includes  54  miles  of  resource  roads 

• A 421  mile  reduction  from  current  management 

Four  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open  seasonally  for 
public  motorized  travel  (4  road  segments). 

There  would  498  miles  of  BLM  roads  (672  road 
segments)  closed  yearlong  to  motorized  public  travel. 
This  would  be  an  increase  of  485  miles  of  closed  roads 
from  current  management. 

Some  of  the  498  miles  of  BLM  roads  could  be 
designated  for  travel  only  by  specific  motorized  vehicles 
(ATVs,  motorbikes,  four-wheel  drives,  snowmobiles)  or 
only  for  mechanized  use  (mountain  bikes). 

Road  System  Criteria  - There  would  be  no  motorized 
public  travel  within  the  six  WSAs.  In  the  Cow  Creek 
ACEC  about  0.1  mile  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open  (9.2 
miles  would  be  closed).  In  the  UMNWSR  19  miles  of 
BLM  roads  would  be  open  yearlong,  2 miles  would  be 
open  seasonally,  and  58  miles  would  be  closed. 

Four  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open  seasonally:  2 
miles  in  big  game  winter  range  and  2 miles  in  bighorn 
sheep  lambing  areas. 

Temporary  road  closures  could  occur  on  any  segment  of 
BLM  resource  roads  and  the  34  miles  of  BLM  local 
roads  in  highly  infested  invasive  weed  areas. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - The  road 
classifications  for  the  BLM  transportation  system  would 


remain  the  same  as  under  Alternative  A (Table  4.29). 
The  BLM  roads  would  fall  into  the  maintenance  levels 
shown  in  Table  4.35.  In  terms  of  maintenance  levels 
there  would  be  498  miles  in  Level  1,  38  miles  in  Level  2, 
and  the  69  miles  in  Levels  3 and  4 would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  A. 

Cattleguards  could  be  installed  as  needed  along  any  of 
the  103  miles  of  BLM  roads  that  are  open  yearlong. 

The  498  miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  in  maintenance 
Level  1 would  be  reclaimed  under  site-specific 
reclamation  plans  that  may  require  ripping,  scarifying 
and  seeding  with  a native  mixture.  The  Monument 
Manager  could  approve  a different  seed  mixture  to  meet 
reclamation  standards. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  motorized  use  by  the  BLM, 
other  federal  agencies,  and  state  and  county  agencies 
would  be  allowed  on  the  498  miles  of  BLM  roads  closed 
yearlong  to  public  motorized  travel.  Lessees  and 
permittees  would  need  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
BLM  to  use  these  closed  roads. 

The  BLM,  other  federal  agencies,  state  and  county 
agencies  would  not  be  allowed  to  travel  off  road  (cross 
country).  Lessees  and  permittees  would  be  need  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  BLM  to  travel  cross  country. 

Big  game  retrieval  would  not  be  allowed  on  the  4 miles 
of  seasonally  open  (limited)  roads. 

Motorized  vehicles  traveling  the  BLM  roads  open 
yearlong  or  seasonally  would  not  be  allowed  to  pull  off 
the  shoulder  of  the  road  to  park  and  camp  in  the 
Monument.  This  would  impact  108  miles  along  88  BLM 
road  segments. 


Table  4.35 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  - Alternative  E 

Maintenance 

Miles  of 

Number  of  Roads 

Percent  of 

Level 

BLM  Road 

and  Classification 

Road  System 

Level  1 

498  Miles 

672  Resource  Roads 

83% 

Level  2 

38  Miles 

7 1 Resource  Roads 

6% 

Level  3 

8 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Knox  Ridge) 

54  Miles 

4 Local  Roads  and  8 Resource  Roads 

10% 

Level  4 

7 Miles 

1 Collector  Road  (Cow  Island) 

1% 
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Table  4.36 

BLM  Road  Classification  - Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Miles  of 

Number  of  Road 

Percent  of 

Classification 

Road 

Segments 

Road  System 

Collector 

21 

4 

3% 

Local 

41 

11 

7% 

Resource 

543 

743 

90% 

Total 

605 

758 

100% 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

All  existing  BLM  roads  to  state  land  would  be  open 
yearlong  for  administrative  use.  Most  of  these  roads 
would  also  be  open  to  the  public  yearlong  or  seasonally. 
There  are  about  80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  state  land  intermingled  with  the 
Monument.  About  59  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  13 
miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  8 miles  would  be 
closed. 

All  BLM  roads  to  private  land  would  be  open  yearlong 
for  administrative,  private  landowner,  and  public  use 
with  the  exception  of  2 BLM  roads.  There  are  67  miles 
of  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  private  land 
intermingled  with  the  Monument.  About  65  miles  would 
be  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  would  be  closed. 

Motorized  vehicle  travel  would  occur  on  293  miles  of 
BLM  roads  open  to  public  motorized  or  mechanized 
travel  yearlong. 


• Includes  263  road  segments 

• 48%  of  the  BLM  road  system 

• A reduction  of  231  miles  available  for  public 
motorized  travel  yearlong 

Motorized  vehicular  or  mechanized  travel  could  also 
occur  on  another  111  miles  of  BLM  roads  open 
seasonally  to  protect  Monument  values.  This  would 
include  80  BLM  road  segments. 

An  estimated  201  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  closed 
to  motorized  and  mechanized  public  travel  throughout 
the  year. 

• Includes  415  road  segments 

• Would  reduce  by  188  miles  the  roads  available  for 
public  motorized  use 

• Most  of  these  closed  roads  are  spur  roads  (135 
miles)  or  parallel/redundant  roads  (47  miles). 


BLM  Road  Maintenance 

Table  4.37 

- Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Maintenance 

Miles  of 

Number  of  Roads 

Percent  of 

Level 

BLM  Road 

and  Classification 

Road  System 

Level  1 

201  Miles 

415  Resource  Road  Segments 

33% 

Level  2 

5 Miles 
335  Miles 

1 Local  Road  (Woodhawk  Bottom) 
324  Resource  Road  Segments 

56% 

Level  3 

13  Miles 
36  Miles 

7 Miles 

2 Collector  Roads  (Knox  Ridge  and 
Timber  Ridge) 

5 Local  Roads  (Bullwhacker,  Middle 
Two  Calf,  Lower  Two  Calf,  Wood 
Bottom  and  Woodhawk  Trail) 

2 Resource  Roads  (Spencer  Cow 
Camp  and  Butch  Camp) 

10% 

Level  4 

8 Miles 

2 Collector  Roads  (Cow  Island  and 
James  Kipp  Recreation  Area) 

1% 
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Portions  of  the  201  miles  of  BLM  closed  roads  could  be 
designated  for  travel  only  by  mechanized  use  (mountain 
bikes).  This  would  be  a significant  increase  in  miles 
available  only  for  mechanized  use  on  BLM  roads  and 
would  be  a positive  impact  for  this  type  of  recreational 
non-motorized  activity. 

Road  System  Criteria  - About  24  miles  of  vehicle  ways 
would  remain  open  to  public  motorized  travel  in  the  six 
WSAs.  In  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  about  3 miles  of  BLM 
roads  would  be  open  (6.3  miles  would  be  closed).  In  the 
UMNWSR  33  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  open 
yearlong,  12  miles  would  be  open  seasonally,  and  34 
miles  would  be  closed. 

Temporary  road  closures  could  occur  on  any  segment  of 
BLM  resource  roads  in  highly  infested  invasive  weed 
areas. 

Road  Classification  and  Maintenance  - The  BLM 

roads  would  fall  into  the  classification  shown  in  Table 
4.36  and  the  maintenance  levels  shown  in  Table  4.37.  In 
terms  of  maintenance  levels,  there  would  be  201  miles  in 
Level  1,  340  miles  in  Level  2,  56  miles  in  Level  3,  and  8 
miles  in  Level  4. 

Cattleguards  could  be  installed  as  needed  along  any  of 
the  293  miles  of  BLM  roads  that  would  be  open 
yearlong. 

The  201  miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  would  either  be 
allowed  to  reclaim  naturally  or  selected  segments  of 
these  415  closed  roads  may  require  ripping,  scarifying 
and  seeding  with  a native  mixture.  The  Monument 
Manager  could  approve  a different  seed  mixture  to  meet 
reclamation  standards. 

Exceptions  - Administrative  motorized  use  by  the  BLM, 
other  federal  agencies,  state,  county  agencies,  lessees  and 
permittees  would  be  allowed  on  the  BLM  roads  closed 
yearlong  (201  miles).  If  a segment  of  these  closed  roads 
provides  access  to  a facility  and  becomes  impassable, 
spot  maintenance  could  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case 
basis.  There  could  be  some  new  surface  disturbance 
from  road  repair  activities. 

Administrative  cross-country  motorized  travel  would  be 
allowed  where  necessary  to  administer  the  authorized 
permit.  Any  impacts  associated  with  administrative 
travel  would  be  limited  to  the  permitted  use  area. 

Big  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  about  81  miles 
of  seasonally  open  (limited)  BLM  roads  during  the 
hunting  season. 

• Allowed  from  10  a. m.  to  2 p.m. 

• Allowed  from  September  1 through  November  30 


Motorized  vehicles  traveling  along  the  estimated  404 
miles  of  BLM  roads  that  are  open  yearlong  or  seasonally 
would  be  allowed  to  park  within  50  feet  of  the  road. 

Motorized  vehicles  used  for  camping  along  the  BLM 
vehicle  ways  within  the  six  WSAs  would  be  allowed  to 
parallel  park  on  these  routes. 

Aviation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  ten  backcountry  (primitive)  grass  landing  strips 
located  in  the  Monument  (Table  2.40)  would  be 
available  for  public  use  throughout  the  year  by  small 
fixed  wing  aircraft,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons  or 
ultralights.  No  budgeted  annual  maintenance  projects  or 
safety  work  would  be  scheduled  for  the  backcountry 
airstrips. 

The  use  of  the  airstrips  would  provide  opportunities  for 
recreational  backcountry  activities  such  as  camping  at 
undeveloped  sites,  hiking  and  sightseeing.  Some  aircraft 
activity  could  also  occur  during  the  hunting  season. 

These  backcountry  airstrips  facilitate  another  mode  of 
transportation  where  the  visitor  would  not  need  a road  or 
require  public  access  to  reach  the  BLM  land. 

The  sounds  (noise)  associated  with  small  fixed  wing 
aircraft  and  helicopters  landing  and  taking  off  would 
impact  the  solitude  in  that  immediate  area  for  a short 
duration. 

Commercial  use  of  the  ten  landing  strips  would  require 
prior  authorization. 

Alternative  B 

The  ten  identified  existing  backcountry  airstrips  would 
remain  open  yearlong  for  public  use  by  small  fixed  wing 
aircraft,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons  or  ultralights.  The 
ten  backcountry  landing  strips  would  be  authorized  by 
BLM  for  use  by  small  fixed  aircraft. 

The  BLM  could  provide  additional  backcountry  airstrips 
in  the  Monument  if  an  environmental  review  and  public 
demand  indicates  a need  for  that  type  of  infrastructure. 

Commercial  use  of  the  10  backcountry  airstrips  would 
require  prior  authorization. 

Alternative  C 

There  would  be  three  less  landing  strips.  Of  the 
remaining  seven  airstrips,  only  four  would  remain  open 
yearlong  (Cow  Creek,  Left  Coulee,  Bullwhacker,  and 
Knox  Ridge)  for  public  use  by  small  fixed  wing  aircraft, 
helicopters,  hot  air  balloons  or  ultralights.  The 
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remaining  3 airstrips  (Black  Butte  North,  Ervin  Ridge, 
and  Woodhawk)  would  be  open  seasonally. 

The  three  remaining  landing  strips  (Roadside,  Log 
Cabin,  and  Black  Butte  South)  would  be  closed  to 
aircraft  and  marked  with  the  international  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  symbol  to  prevent  any 
accidental  landings.  These  three  airstrips  would  be 
allowed  to  reclaim  naturally. 

Aircraft  use  could  either  be  less  or  more  concentrated  as 
the  result  of  three  fewer  landing  strips  in  the  Monument. 

Maintenance  agreements  with  user  groups  could  be 
implemented  to  conduct  minimal  work  to  meet 
aeronautical  safety  standards  for  backcountry  landing 
strips.  Any  surface-disturbing  activity  would  be  done  by 
hand. 

Commercial  use  of  the  seven  backcountry  airstrips 
would  require  prior  authorization  from  BLM. 

Alternative  D 

Six  backcountry  landing  strips  would  be  authorized  for 
public  use  by  small  fixed  wing  aircraft,  helicopters,  hot 
air  balloons  and  ultralights,  and  would  be  listed  on  the 
Montana  Aeronautical  Chart. 

The  Cow  Creek  and  Knox  Ridge  backcountry  airstrips 
would  be  open  for  aircraft  use  yearlong  and  four  (Left 
Coulee,  Bullwhacker,  Black  Butte  North,  and  Ervin 
Ridge)  would  be  open  seasonally. 

The  four  remaining  airstrips  (Roadside,  Log  Cabin,  and 
Black  Butte  South  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and 
Woodhawk  on  the  south  side  of  the  river)  would  be 
closed  to  aircraft  and  marked  with  the  international  FAA 
symbol  to  prevent  any  accidental  landings.  These  four 
airstrips  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally. 

There  would  be  four  fewer  primitive  landing  strips 
available  for  occasional  aircraft  use.  This  could 
concentrate  more  aircraft  use  on  the  six  remaining 
landing  strips. 

Commercial  use  of  the  six  backcountry  airstrips  would 
require  prior  authorization  from  BLM. 

Alternative  E 

No  backcountry  landing  strips  would  be  allowed  in  the 
Monument.  All  10  existing  backcountry  airstrips  would 
be  closed.  They  would  be  marked  with  the  international 
FAA  closed  symbol  and  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally. 

Commercial  use  opportunities  on  the  10  airstrips  would 
not  occur. 


Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Six  backcountry  airstrips  would  be  authorized  for  public 
use  and  listed  on  the  Montana  Aeronautical  Chart. 

The  Cow  Creek,  Knox  Ridge,  Left  Coulee,  Bullwhacker, 
and  Black  Butte  airstrips  would  be  open  yearlong  for 
public  use  by  small  fixed  wing  aircraft,  helicopters,  hot 
air  balloons  or  ultralights.  The  Woodhawk  airstrip 
would  be  open  seasonally. 

The  four  remaining  airstrips  (Roadside,  Log  Cabin, 
Black  Butte  South,  and  Ervin  Ridge  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  would  be  closed  to  aircraft  and  marked  with  the 
international  FAA  symbol  to  prevent  any  accidental 
landings.  These  four  landing  strips  would  be  allowed  to 
reclaim  naturally. 

Aircraft  use  could  either  be  less  or  more  concentrated  on 
fewer  landing  strips  in  the  Monument.  The  current 
number  of  landings  would  indicate  very  little  change  in 
traffic  pattern  of  air  flights  and  the  amount  of  use 
(volume)  attributed  to  small  fixed  wing  aircraft. 

Some  of  the  six  airstrips  could  be  used  as  trailheads  for 
hiking  trail  systems  to  various  segments  of  the 
Monument. 

This  alternative  would  allow  occasional  small  plane  use 
to  reach  BLM  land  in  the  east  half  of  the  Monument 
where  road  access  is  not  readily  available  for  public 
motorized  travel. 

Commercial  use  of  the  six  backcountry  airstrips  would 
require  prior  authorization  from  BLM.  Additional 
seasonal  restrictions  may  apply  to  commercial  use  on 
some  of  these  six  backcountry  airstrips. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Transportation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

An  estimated  592  miles  of  BLM  Roads  (98%  of  the 
current  transportation  network)  would  remain  open  for 
motorized  public  travel  yearlong  (524  miles)  or 
seasonally  (68  miles).  No  additional  roads  would  be 
available  for  public  use,  nor  would  cross-country  (off- 
road) travel  be  permitted  unless  authorized  on  a case-by- 
case  basis  for  administrative  activities. 

Thirteen  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  closed  to  public 
motorized  travel. 

The  road  density  or  spatial  landscape  ratio  for  BLM 
roads  in  the  Monument  would  remain  the  same.  About 
93%  of  the  Monument  is  within  1 mile  of  an  open  BLM 
road  (yearlong  or  seasonally)  with  1.01  miles  of  BLM 
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road  per  square  mile,  and  70%  of  the  Monument  would 
be  within  1/2  mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 

Aircraft  use  on  the  10  backcountry  grass  airstrips  could 
increase. 

Alternative  B 

There  would  be  47  fewer  miles  of  BLM  roads  available 
for  public  motorized  travel  yearlong.  This  open  category 
would  account  for  79%  of  the  Monument  transportation 
plan.  The  closed  BLM  roads  would  increase  from  13 
miles  to  32  miles. 

The  number  of  roads  within  1 mile  of  BLM  land  would 
remain  about  the  same,  as  would  the  spatial  landscape 
ratio.  About  92%  of  the  Monument  would  be  within  1 
mile  of  an  open  BLM  road  (yearlong  or  seasonally)  with 
.98  miles  of  BLM  road  per  square  mile,  and  69%  of  the 
Monument  would  be  within  1/2  mile  of  an  open  BLM 
road. 

The  BLM  would  authorize  public  use  of  the  10 
backcountry  grass  airstrips. 

Alternative  C 

There  would  be  85  fewer  miles  of  BLM  roads  available 
for  motorized  public  travel  yearlong.  This  open  category 
would  account  for  72%  of  the  Monument  transportation 
plan.  The  closed  BLM  roads  would  increase  from  13 
miles  to  71  miles. 

About  89%  of  the  Monument  would  be  within  1 mile  of 
an  open  BLM  road  (yearlong  or  seasonally)  with  .91 
miles  of  BLM  road  per  square  mile,  and  65%  of  the 
Monument  would  be  within  1/2  mile  of  an  open  BLM 
road. 

The  BLM  would  allow  public  use  of  seven  backcountry 
grass  airstrips,  a 30%  decrease  from  the  existing 
situation. 

Alternative  D 

There  would  be  232  fewer  miles  of  BLM  roads  available 
for  motorized  public  travel  yearlong.  This  open  category 
would  account  for  48%  of  the  Monument  transportation 
plan.  The  closed  BLM  roads  would  increase  from  13 
miles  to  269  miles. 

The  number  of  roads  within  1 mile  of  BLM  land  would 
decrease.  About  77%  of  the  Monument  would  be  within 
1 mile  of  an  open  BLM  road  (yearlong  or  seasonally) 
with  .57  miles  of  BLM  road  per  square  mile,  and  49%  of 
the  Monument  would  be  within  1/2  mile  of  an  open 
BLM  road. 

The  BLM  would  allow  the  use  and  maintenance  of  six 
backcountry  grass  landing  strips,  a 40%  decrease  from 


the  existing  situation.  Only  two  of  the  landing  strips, 
Cow  Creek  and  Knox  Ridge,  would  be  available  for 
yearlong  activity.  Four  backcountry  airstrips  would  be 
closed  permanently.  Although  there  would  be  fewer 
landing  strips  in  use,  yearly  aircraft  activity  could 
increase  on  the  remaining  six  airstrips. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  421  fewer  miles  of  BLM  roads  available 
for  motorized  public  travel  yearlong.  This  open  category 
would  account  for  17%  of  the  Monument  transportation 
plan.  The  closed  BLM  roads  would  increase  from  13 
miles  to  498  miles. 

The  number  of  roads  within  1 mile  of  BLM  land  would 
decrease  to  its  lowest  level.  About  29%  of  the 
Monument  would  be  within  1 mile  of  an  open  BLM  road 
(yearlong  or  seasonally)  with  .18  miles  of  BLM  road  per 
square  mile,  and  15%  of  the  Monument  would  be  within 
1/2  mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 

The  10  backcountry  grass  airstrips  would  be  closed. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  23 1 fewer  miles  of  BLM  roads  available 
for  motorized  public  travel  yearlong.  This  open  category 
would  account  for  49%  of  the  Monument  transportation 
plan.  Conversely,  33%  of  the  miles  would  be  closed 
yearlong  to  public  travel  by  motorized  vehicles. 

The  density,  in  both  miles  and  number  of  BLM  roads, 
would  be  less  than  currently  exists  in  the  Monument. 
This  represents  a change  from  592  miles  to  404  miles 
that  would  be  open  to  motorized  vehicle  traffic  sometime 
during  the  year. 

The  spatial  landscape  ratio  (the  number  of  acres  between 
BLM  road  systems)  would  increase  accordingly  with  the 
decrease  in  the  roads.  About  86%  of  the  Monument 
would  be  within  1 mile  of  an  open  BLM  road  (yearlong 
or  seasonally)  with  .69  miles  of  BLM  road  per  square 
mile  and  58%  of  the  Monument  would  be  within  1/2 
mile  of  an  open  BLM  road. 

The  BLM  would  allow  the  recreational  use  by  small 
fixed  wing  aircraft,  helicopters,  hot  air  balloons  or 
ultralights,  and  would  allow  the  maintenance  of  six 
backcountry  grass  airstrips.  Five  landing  strips  would  be 
available  for  yearlong  activity  and  one  airstrip 
seasonally.  Four  backcountry  airstrips  would  be  closed 
permanently  including  the  airstrip  in  the  Ervin  Ridge 
WSA.  Although  there  would  be  fewer  landing  strips  in 
use,  yearly  aircraft  activity  may  increase  on  the 
remaining  six  airstrips.  Backcountry  pilots  would  be 
able  to  utilize  aircraft  to  recreate  in  portions  of  the 
Monument  that  would  be  inaccessible  to  motorized 
vehicles.  Some  of  the  six  open  airstrips  could  be  used  as 
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trailheads  for  hiking  trail  systems  to  various  segments  of 
the  Monument. 

Fire  Management 

Impacts  to  Fire  Management  from  Health  of 
the  Land  and  Fire 

Prescribed  Fire 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Restrictions  on  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities 
in  sage-grouse  winter  habitat  (December  15-May  15) 
could  limit  the  BLM’s  ability  to  carry  out  prescribed  fire 
projects  during  the  most  advantageous  time  of  year  (late 
winter  through  early  spring).  This  involves  12,000  acres 
of  winter  habitat.  Surface-disturbing  activities  for 
special  status  raptors  would  require  mitigation  of  impacts 
in  order  to  carry  out  prescribed  fire  activities  within  the 
area  of  concern. 

Under  current  watershed  plans  in  the  Monument 
(Armells,  Upper  Missouri,  Arrow  Creek  and  the 
Monument  portion  of  the  Bears  Paw  to  Breaks)  there 
would  be  approximately  35,000  acres  of  possible 
prescribed  fire  projects.  Assuming  adequate  burn 
windows,  budget  and  personnel,  over  a 10-year  period 
the  BLM  would  expect  completion  of  approximately 
3,500  acres  of  prescribed  fire  per  year. 

Fire  Management  Units  (FMUs) 

In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  and  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  FMUs,  prescribed  fire  use  would  be  limited  to 
those  projects  that  protect  public  safety  and  protect 
resource  values. 

In  the  North  Monument  and  South  Monument  FMUs, 
prescribed  fire  use  would  be  limited  to  those  projects  that 
protect  public  safety  and  protect  resource  values  or 
achieve  resource  objectives. 

Alternative  B 

Mitigating  surface-disturbing  activities  near  special 
status  raptors  could  impact  prescribed  fire  activities  by 
limiting  the  seasons  of  the  prescribed  bum,  size  of  the 
burn  areas  and  altering  the  shape  and  layout  of  the 
proposed  burn  areas. 

Establishing  resource  reserve  allotments  would  increase 
opportunities  for  prescribed  bum  projects  by  allowing 
another  option  for  grazing  during  the  rest  cycle  following 
the  bum. 

This  alternative  would  allow  prescribed  fire  only  in  the 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU.  The  number  and  size  of 
the  potential  prescribed  fire  projects  would  depend  on 


ecological  need  to  introduce  fire.  Fire  Regime  Condition 
Class  (FRCC)  surveys  would  tell  how  many  acres  may 
be  out  of  the  historic  fire  interval  and  the  risk  of  losing 
key  components  of  the  ecosystem  to  wildland  fire.  For 
example,  if  out  of  90,000  acres,  30,000  acres  are  in 
FRCC  Class  2 and  3 (Class  1 is  optimal),  the  BLM 
would  consider  returning  that  30,000  acres  to  Condition 
Class  1 over  20  years,  or  about  1 ,500  acres  per  year. 

Fire  Management  Units 

There  would  be  no  prescribed  fire  used  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  North  Monument  or  South  Monument 
FMUs. 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU 
would  be  limited  to  those  projects  that  protect  public 
safety  and  protect  resource  values  or  achieve  resource 
objectives. 

Alternative  C 

Allowing  no  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in 
big  game  winter  range  from  December  1 to  March  3 1 
could  adversely  impact  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  to 
improve  winter  range.  This  involves  about  362,000 
acres  of  winter  range. 

Establishing  resource  reserve  allotments  would  increase 
opportunities  for  prescribed  bum  projects  by  allowing 
another  option  for  grazing  during  the  rest  cycle  following 
the  bum. 

The  emphasis  for  prescribed  fire  would  be  on  reducing 
hazardous  fuel  buildup  where  wildland  fire  could 
threaten  private  and  public  structures  and  improvements. 
Prescribed  fire  activity  would  be  based  on  current 
direction  included  in  the  BLM  Fire/Fuels  Management 
Plan  Environmental  Assessment/Plan  Amendment  (BLM 
2003e)  and  the  various  watershed  plans  that  include 
Monument  land.  Prescribed  fire  potential  acres  would  be 
less  than  Alternative  A because  hazardous  fuels  would 
be  the  target  of  most  prescribed  fire  activities  with  some 
range  and  wildlife-related  bums.  An  estimate  for  the 
Monument  as  a whole  would  involve  treating  20,000 
acres  in  10  years,  or  2,000  acres  per  year. 

Fire  Management  Units 

There  would  be  no  prescribed  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  FMU. 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU 
would  be  limited  to  those  projects  that  would  protect 
public  safety  and  resource  values  or  achieve  resource 
objectives.  Prescribed  fire  treatments  could  involve 
approximately  5,200  acres  over  10  years. 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  North  Monument  FMU  would  be 
limited  to  those  projects  that  protect  public  safety  and 
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resource  values  or  achieve  resource  objectives. 

Prescribed  fire  treatments  could  involve  approximately 
6,600  acres  over  10  years. 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  South  Monument  FMU  would  be 
limited  to  those  projects  that  protect  public  safety  and 
resource  values  or  achieve  resource  objectives. 

Prescribed  fire  treatments  could  involve  approximately 
8,200  acres  over  10  years. 

Alternative  D 

Restrictions  to  protect  special  status  raptor  and  bald 
eagle  nesting  sites  that  may  not  be  active  could  affect  the 
BLM’s  ability  to  conduct  prescribed  fires  in  the  vicinity. 
Allowing  no  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in 
big  game  winter  range  from  December  1 to  May  15 
could  affect  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  to  improve  winter 
range.  This  involves  about  362,000  acres  of  winter 
range. 

Establishing  resource  reserve  allotments  would  increase 
opportunities  for  prescribed  bum  projects  by  allowing 
another  option  for  grazing  during  the  rest  cycle  following 
the  bum. 

Prescribed  fire  projects  would  include  the  projects 
proposed  in  the  Armells,  Upper  Missouri,  Arrow  Creek 
and  the  Monument  portion  of  the  Bears  Paw  to  Breaks 
watershed  plans.  New  projects  would  be  proposed  based 
on  FRCC  analysis.  Initial  findings  suggest  that  a large 
part  of  the  Monument  is  outside  its  historic  fire  return 
interval.  Thus,  proposal  of  a substantial  number  of 
additional  prescribed  fire  projects  would  be  expected. 

Fire  Management  Units 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would 
be  limited  to  those  projects  that  protect  public  safety  and 
protect  resource  values  or  achieve  resource  objectives. 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU 
would  be  used  to  augment  wildland  fire  in  returning  fire 
to  its  historic  regime.  Prescribed  fire  could  involve 
significantly  more  acres  than  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C 
(approximately  6,200  acres  of  proposed  prescribed  fire 
projects  plus  45,000  acres  of  FRCC  Class  2 and  3). 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  North  Monument  FMU  would  be 
used  to  augment  wildland  fire  in  returning  fire  to  its 
historic  fire  regime.  Prescribed  fire  could  involve 

significantly  more  acres  than  Alternative  A,  B,  and  C 
(approximately  5,000  acres  of  proposed  prescribed  fire 
projects  plus  100,000  acres  of  FRCC  Class  2 and  3). 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  South  Monument  FMU  would  be 
used  to  augment  wildland  fire  in  returning  fire  to  its 
historic  fire  regime.  Prescribed  fire  could  involve 

significantly  more  acres  than  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C 


(approximately  20,000  acres  of  proposed  prescribed  fire 
projects  plus  105,000  acres  of  FRCC  Class  2 and  3). 

Alternative  E 

Restrictions  protecting  bald  eagle  nesting  sites  that  may 
not  be  active  could  affect  the  BLM’s  ability  to 
implement  prescribed  fire  activities  without  mitigation. 
Allowing  no  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in 
big  game  winter  range  could  adversely  affect  the  use  of 
prescribed  fire  to  improve  winter  range. 

Not  establishing  resource  reserve  allotments  could 
negatively  impact  range  restoration  using  prescribed  fire 
due  to  lack  of  areas  to  move  cattle  during  seasonal  rest 
periods. 

Prescribed  fire  acres  would  probably  be  similar  to 
Alternative  D,  minus  the  FRCC  Class  2 and  3 acres. 
Those  acres  would  be  accomplished  using  prescribed 
wildland  fire.  In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU, 
prescribed  fire  acres  would  probably  be  less  than  10,000 
acres  in  10  years. 

Fire  Management  Units 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would 
be  limited  to  those  projects  that  protect  public  safety  and 
protect  resource  values  or  achieve  resource  objectives. 

Prescribed  fire  and  wildland  fire  use  in  the  North 
Monument,  South  Monument,  and  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  FMUs  would  be  used  to  augment  wildland  fire  in 
returning  fire  to  its  historic  regime.  Prescribed  fire  and 
wildland  fire  use  could  involve  significantly  more  acres 
than  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Restrictions  protecting  bald  eagle  nesting  sites  that  may 
not  be  active  could  affect  the  BLM’s  ability  to 
implement  prescribed  fire  activities  without  mitigation. 
Allowing  no  surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  in 
big  game  winter  range  from  December  1 to  March  31 
could  adversely  impact  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  to 
improve  winter  range.  This  involves  about  362,000 
acres  of  winter  range. 

Establishing  resource  reserve  allotments  would  increase 
opportunities  for  prescribed  burn  projects  by  allowing 
another  option  for  grazing  during  the  rest  cycle  following 
the  bum. 

Prescribed  fire  acres  would  probably  be  similar  to 
Alternative  D,  minus  the  FRCC  Class  2 and  3 acres. 
Those  acres  would  be  accomplished  using  prescribed 
wildland  fire.  In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU, 
prescribed  fire  acres  would  probably  be  less  than  10,000 
acres  in  10  years. 
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Fire  Management  Units 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would 
be  limited  to  those  projects  that  protect  public  safety  and 
protect  resource  values  or  achieve  resource  objectives. 

Prescribed  fire  in  the  North  Monument,  South 
Monument,  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMUs  would  be 
used  to  augment  wildland  fire  in  returning  fire  to  its 
historic  regime.  Prescribed  fire  could  involve 
significantly  more  acres  than  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C. 

Wildland  Fire 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

There  would  be  no  anticipated  changes  from  the 
historical  number  of  fires  or  acres  (Table  4.3). 

Alternative  B 

Wildland  fire  numbers  would  remain  similar  to 
Alternative  A,  but  could  involve  fewer  acres. 
Aggressive  fire  suppression  would  be  based  on  allowing 
the  fewest  number  of  acres  burned  without  regard  to  cost 
per  acre. 

This  alternative  would  reduce  the  estimated  acreages  in 
each  FMU  that  could  be  subject  to  wildland  fire. 

• The  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  could  experience  a 
10%  reduction.  Even  with  increased  suppression 
response,  access  would  make  it  difficult  to  reduce 
acres  burned  to  a significant  extent. 

• In  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU  there  would  be 
no  change  because  of  existing  fire  suppression 
guidelines  based  on  low  impact  suppression 
methods. 

• The  North  Monument  FMU  could  realize  a 20% 
reduction  based  on  better  access  and  no  existing 
restraints  on  suppression  methods. 

• The  South  Monument  FMU  could  realize  a 20% 
reduction  based  on  better  access  and  no  existing 
restraints  on  suppression  methods. 

Alternative  C 

Fire  suppression  acreage  figures  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  B. 

Alternative  D 

The  number  of  acres  subject  to  wildland  fire  would 
increase,  except  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU. 
Suppression  would  be  based  on  appropriate  response  and 
fires  would  be  allowed  to  burn  to  natural  barriers  if  the 


fire  is  not  a threat  to  life,  property  or  resource  values. 
Suppression  costs  could  be  lower  than  other  alternatives. 

• In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  there  would  be 
no  change  from  Alternatives  B and  C. 

• The  Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU  could  experience 
an  estimated  50%  increase  in  acres. 

® The  North  Monument  FMU  could  experience  an 
estimated  50%  increase  in  acres. 

• The  South  Monument  FMU  could  experience  an 
estimated  40%  increase  in  acres. 

Alternative  E 

In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU,  the  appropriate 
suppression  response  would  be  used  for  fire  suppression 
and  public  safety  and  resource  protection.  Fire 
management  in  the  rest  of  the  Monument  would 
emphasize  a maximum  return  of  fire  on  the  landscape.  A 
wildland  fire  use  plan  would  be  developed  for  the 
Wilderness  Study  Areas,  North  Monument  and  South 
Monument  FMUs.  The  maximum  acreage  under  this 
plan  would  be  based  on  the  historical  fire  regime.  Fires 
managed  under  prescription  could  be  large  and  at  times 
disruptive  to  recreation  activities  in  the  Monument. 
Estimating  the  scope  of  wildland  fire  is  difficult,  but 
activity  would  increase  significantly  over  all  other 
alternatives. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  would  be  no  anticipated  changes  from  the 
historical  average  number  of  fires  or  acres.  Fire 
suppression  acreage  figures  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  A. 

Impacts  to  Fire  Management  from  Visitor 
Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Large  events  or  large  groups,  if  permitted  during  the  fire 
season,  could  increase  the  need  for  fire  prevention  efforts 
and  workload.  Not  providing  campfire  rings  or  requiring 
camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  mats  at  Level  4 opportunities 
could  increase  the  fire  prevention  workload. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

Large  events  or  large  groups,  if  permitted  during  the  fire 
season,  could  increase  the  fire  prevention  workload. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  no  impact. 
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Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Large  events  or  large  groups,  if  permitted  during  the  fire 
season,  could  increase  the  fire  prevention  workload. 

Impacts  to  Fire  Management  from  Access 
and  Transportation 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

Allowing  unrestricted  use  of  all  airstrips  in  the 
Monument  could  reduce  the  ability  of  aerial  fire  fighting 
resources  to  operate  in  the  air  space  safely.  Floatplane 
activity  could  cause  airspace  problems  during  emergency 
activities. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

Closing  airstrips  during  fire  activity  in  the  Monument 
would  lessen  some  of  the  safety  concerns.  Floatplane 
activity  could  cause  airspace  problems  during  emergency 
activities. 

Alternative  E 

There  would  be  no  impact. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Closing  airstrips  during  fire  activity  in  the  Monument 
would  lessen  some  of  the  safety  concerns.  Floatplane 
activity  could  cause  airspace  problems  during  emergency 
activities. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Fire 
Management 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Prescribed  fire  use  would  be  limited  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  and  Wilderness  Study  Area  FMUs  to  those 
projects  that  protect  public  safety  and  resource  values, 
and  limited  in  the  North  Monument  and  South 
Monument  FMUs  to  those  projects  that  protect  public 
safety  and  resource  values  or  achieve  resource 
objectives.  There  would  be  approximately  35,000  acres 
of  possible  projects. 

No  changes  are  anticipated  from  the  historical  average 
number  of  fires  or  acres. 

Alternative  B 

Prescribed  fire  projects  would  depend  on  the  ecological 
need  to  introduce  fire.  No  prescribed  fire  would  be  used 
in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  North  Monument  or  South 
Monument  FMUs.  There  could  be  approximately  30,000 
acres  of  potential  prescribed  fire  projects  in  the 


Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU  which  would  be  limited  to 
those  projects  that  protect  public  safety  and  resource 
values  or  achieve  resource  objectives. 

Alternative  C 

The  emphasis  for  prescribed  fire  would  be  on  reducing 
hazardous  fuel  buildup  where  wildland  fire  would 
threaten  private  and  public  structures  and  improvements. 
Potential  prescribed  fire  projects  could  include  5,200 
acres  in  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU;  6,600  acres  in 
the  North  Monument  FMU;  and  8,200  acres  in  the  South 
Monument  FMU. 

Alternative  D 

The  emphasis  for  prescribed  fire  would  be  on  reducing 
hazardous  fuel  buildup  where  wildland  fire  would 
threaten  private  and  public  structures  and  improvements. 
Potential  prescribed  fire  projects  could  include  6,200 
acres  plus  45,000  acres  of  FRCC  Class  2 and  3 in  the 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  FMU;  5,000  acres  plus  100,000 
acres  of  FRCC  Class  2 and  3 in  the  North  Monument 
FMU;  and  20,000  acres  plus  105,000  acres  of  FRCC 
Class  2 and  3 in  the  South  Monument  FMU. 

Alternative  E 

Prescribed  fire  acres  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  D, 
minus  the  FRCC  Class  2 and  3 acres.  Prescribed  fire  use 
in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  FMU  would  be  limited  to 
those  projects  that  protect  public  safety  and  resource 
values  or  achieve  resource  objectives.  Fire  management 
would  emphasize  a maximum  return  of  fire  on  the 
landscape. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Prescribed  fire  acres  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  D, 
minus  the  FRCC  Class  2 and  3 acres. 

There  would  be  no  anticipated  changes  from  the 
historical  average  number  of  fires  or  acres. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas 

Impacts  to  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Timber  harvest,  which  includes  thinning  projects,  would 
not  be  authorized  under  the  non-impairment  standard  and 
criteria  described  in  the  BLM’s  Interim  Management 
Policy  and  Guidelines  for  Lands  Under  Wilderness 
Review  (BLM  Manual  H-8550-1). 

Livestock  grazing  management  would  continue  to  use 
existing  grazing  plans.  Fencing  along  allotment 
boundaries  would  be  allowed  on  case-by-case  basis 
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under  the  Interim  Management  Policy  using  BLM 
specifications  and  standards. 

Aggressive  wildland  fire  suppression  efforts  would 
continue  during  extreme  drought  years,  but  fire 
management  plans  must  adhere  to  all  Interim 
Management  Policy  prescriptions.  The  WSAs  provide 
large  areas  of  the  VRM  Class  I designation  and  these 
areas  would  be  impacted  by  large  fires. 

Special  recreation  permits  would  continue  to  be 
authorized  in  the  WSAs  for  commercial,  competitive,  or 
organized  group  activities  on  a case-by-case  basis  if  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  non-impairment  standard  and 
criteria.  Group  size  could  be  limited,  depending  upon 
the  activity. 

Impacts  to  Wilderness  Study  Areas  from 
Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire 

Fire  Management 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

This  alternative  would  allow  fire  suppression  within 
WSAs  at  an  appropriate  response  level  for  natural  caused 
fires.  For  most  wildland  fires,  the  WSA  Interim 
Management  Policy  emphasizes  the  minimum  tool  (hand 
tools)  approach  to  fire  fighting  measures.  This  scenario 
would  be  unlikely  during  drought  conditions. 
Consequently,  typical  initial  attack  of  wildland  fires, 
including  back  burns  and  retardants,  would  continue  to 
be  utilized  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  scenic  quality  of 
the  Missouri  River’s  timbered  Breaks.  Prescribed  fire  is 
a limited  management  tool  for  managing  fire  in  WSAs, 
and  Interim  Management  Policy  encourages  the  natural 
role  of  fire. 

Alternative  B 

Fire  suppression  tactics  would  use  all  available  resources 
during  high  drought  periods  if  private  properties  are 
threatened  and/or  for  public  safety  reasons.  Fire 

response  measures  in  WSAs  that  are  more  aggressive 
than  a minimum  tool  approach  would  be  at  the  BLM’s 
discretion;  however,  the  emphasis  would  be  to  limit 
impacts  to  the  landscape.  Prescribed  fire  is  a limited 
management  tool  for  managing  fire  in  WSAs,  and 
management  discretion  to  use  this  fire  management 
technique  is  limited. 

Alternative  C 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  but  with 
an  emphasis  toward  wildland  fire’s  natural  role  in  the 
WSAs.  Prescribed  fire  would  give  managers  the  latitude 
needed  to  exercise  a range  of  options  when  these 
occurrences  have  the  potential  to  impact  private  property 
and/or  public  safety. 


Alternative  D 

Naturally  occurring  conditions  or  lightning  starts  would 
allow  a large  degree  of  management  flexibility.  An 
appropriate  response  level  (minimum  tool  if  possible) 
would  enable  the  BLM  to  better  manage  the  WSAs 
consistent  with  the  non-impairment  standard  and  criteria. 

Alternative  E 

This  is  the  least  restrictive  and  most  natural  alternative 
for  managing  fire  in  the  WSAs  and  would  utilize  the 
natural  role  of  fire  when  and  where  possible.  However, 
management  strategies  would  use  well  defined  weather 
patterns  and  moisture  regimes  in  the  rugged  Breaks 
topography,  along  with  social  sensitivity  levels  about 
fire’s  natural  role  before  making  any  decision  to  employ 
heavy  fire  fighting  suppression  tactics. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Naturally  occurring  conditions  or  lightning  starts  would 
allow  a large  degree  of  management  flexibility.  An 
appropriate  response  level  (minimum  tool  if  possible) 
would  enable  the  BLM  to  better  manage  the  WSAs 
consistent  with  the  non-impairment  standard  and  criteria. 

Range  Improvements 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Fencing  improvements  would  continue  to  follow  BLM 
standards  to  enable  wildlife  movement.  Existing  water 
developments  would  be  a critical  component  within  the 
WSAs  due  to  a lack  of  natural  water  sources  other  than 
the  river  in  the  summer  and  fall  months.  All  water 
developments  would  be  maintained  under  the  Interim 
Management  Policy. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred 
Alternative) 

New  water  developments  would  not  be  permitted  within 
the  WSAs.  Maintenance  of  existing  water  developments 
would  be  permissible  under  the  Interim  Management 
Policy.  Such  developments  (including  fences),  if  not 
maintained,  would  be  removed  and  reclaimed.  Crossing 
structures  could  help  facilitate  the  movement  of  livestock 
and  perhaps  wildlife  through  the  WSAs.  Relocating 
fences  to  better  follow  topography  would  complement 
and  improve  the  character  of  the  area. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM) 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Under  current  management,  about  16%  of  the  WSAs  are 
in  VRM  Class  I,  19%  in  VRM  Class  II,  and  65%  in 
VRM  Class  IV.  However,  under  the  non-impairment 
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standard,  most  activities  must  be  temporary  uses  that 
create  no  surface  disturbance,  nor  involve  permanent 
placement  of  structures. 

Alternative  B 

This  alternative  would  designate  a VRM  Class  I rating 
for  all  the  WSAs  (74,650  acres).  This  would  preserve 
the  scenic  quality  of  the  WSAs. 

Alternative  C 

About  16%  of  the  WSAs  are  in  VRM  Class  I,  19%  in 
VRM  Class  II,  and  65%  in  VRM  Class  IV.  However, 
under  the  non-impairment  standard,  most  activities  must 
be  temporary  uses  that  create  no  surface  disturbance,  nor 
involve  permanent  placement  of  structures. 

Alternatives  D,  E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

These  alternatives  designate  a VRM  Class  I rating  for  all 
the  WSAs  (74,650  acres).  These  alternatives  would 
preserve  the  scenic  quality  of  the  WSAs. 

Rights-of-Way 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Under  current  management  about  42%  of  the  WSAs  are 
in  avoidance  areas  and  58%  in  exclusion  areas. 
However,  under  the  non-impairment  standard,  most 
activities  must  be  temporary  uses  that  create  no  surface 
disturbance,  nor  involve  permanent  placement  of 
structures. 

The  WSAs  not  designated  by  Congress  would  be 
subsequently  managed  in  accordance  with  adjacent  BLM 
land.  Those  areas  within  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  and 
recreation  and  scenic  sections  of  the  UMNWSR  would 
be  avoidance  areas  and  those  areas  within  the  wild 
sections  of  the  UMNWSR  would  be  exclusion  areas. 

Alternative  B 

All  the  WSAs  would  be  exclusion  areas  (74,650  acres). 

The  WSAs  not  designated  by  Congress  would  be 
subsequently  managed  in  accordance  with  adjacent  BLM 
land.  Those  areas  within  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  and 
scenic  sections  of  the  UMNWSR  would  be  avoidance 
areas  and  those  areas  within  the  wild  sections  of  the 
UMNWSR  would  be  exclusion  areas. 

Alternative  C 

All  the  WSAs  would  be  exclusion  areas  (74,650  acres). 


The  WSAs  not  designated  by  Congress  would  be 
subsequently  managed  as  avoidance  areas  except  those 
areas  within  the  wild  sections  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Alternatives  D and  E 

All  the  WSAs  would  be  exclusion  areas  (74,650  acres). 

The  WSAs  not  designated  by  Congress  would  be 
subsequently  managed  as  exclusion  areas. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

All  the  WSAs  would  be  exclusion  areas  (74,650  acres). 

The  WSAs  not  designated  by  Congress  would  be 
subsequently  managed  as  avoidance  areas  except  those 
areas  within  the  wild  sections  of  the  UMNWSR. 

Impacts  to  Wilderness  Study  Areas  from 
Visitor  Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Current  management  of  special  recreation  permits 
(SRPs)  in  the  WSAs  allows  authorization  of  commercial 
big  game  outfitting,  organized  group  activities  and 
certain  competitive  events  without  considering  carrying 
capacities. 

There  are  12  authorized  big  game  commercial  outfitters 
operating  within  a portion  of  the  six  WSAs,  and  these 
operators  have  defined  area(s),  usually  within  a ranch 
boundary,  where  they  conduct  their  business.  An 
unlimited  number  of  SRPs  could  be  issued,  subject  to  the 
non-impairment  standard  and  criteria. 

Commercial  motorized  tours  and  special  event  SRPs 
would  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  these  permits  could  be  issued. 
Currently,  SRP  group  size  within  a WSA  is  not  limited, 
but  restrictions  on  the  number  of  people  or  recreational 
livestock  may  occur  within  the  WSAs. 

Alternative  B 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  except 
big  game  commercial  outfitters  would  be  assigned  to  the 
entire  Monument.  An  unlimited  number  of  SRPs  could 
be  issued,  subject  to  the  non-impairment  standard  and 
criteria. 

Alternative  C 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  except 
big  game  commercial  outfitters  would  be  assigned  to  the 
entire  Monument  and  the  number  of  outfitters  would  be 
limited  to  14  who  could  potentially  operate  within  the  six 
WSAs. 
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Alternative  D 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  except 
only  a portion  of  five  of  the  WSAs  (32,500  acres)  are 
within  areas  identified  with  limited  public  access,  which 
would  be  assigned  to  big  game  commercial  outfitters. 
An  unlimited  number  of  SRPs  could  be  issued,  subject  to 
the  non-impairment  standard  and  criteria. 

Alternative  E 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  except 
only  a portion  of  the  six  WSAs  (42,150  acres)  are  within 
areas  identified  with  public  access,  which  would  be 
assigned  to  big  game  commercial  outfitters.  An 
unlimited  number  of  SRPs  could  be  issued,  subject  to  the 
non-impairment  standard  and  criteria. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Current  management  of  special  recreation  permits 
(SRPs)  in  the  WSAs  allows  authorization  of  commercial 
big  game  outfitting,  organized  group  activities  and 
certain  competitive  events  without  considering  carrying 
capacities. 

There  are  12  authorized  big  game  commercial  outfitters 
operating  within  a portion  of  the  six  WSAs,  and  these 
operators  have  defined  area(s),  usually  within  a ranch 
boundary,  where  they  conduct  their  business.  An 
unlimited  number  of  SRPs  could  be  issued,  subject  to  the 
non-impairment  standard  and  criteria. 

Commercial  auto  tour  operator  permits,  while  not  being 
limited  at  a specific  number,  would  be  restricted  to  two 
vehicles  or  less  per  day  for  each  commercial  permit  on 
local,  collector  and  some  identified  resource  roads. 

Special  event  SRPs  would  be  authorized  on  a case-by- 
case basis  and  an  unlimited  number  of  these  permits 
could  be  issued.  Currently,  SRP  group  size  within  a 
WSA  is  not  limited,  but  restrictions  on  the  number  of 


people  or  recreational  livestock  may  occur  within  the 
WSAs  through  activity  level  planning. 

Impacts  to  Wilderness  Study  Areas  from 
Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

A portion  of  four  lease  parcels  totaling  1,441  acres  exists 
within  the  Ervin  Ridge  WSA.  Most  of  the  lease  acreage 
for  these  four  leases  is  outside  of  the  WSA.  Solitude  and 
other  opportunities  for  a wilderness  experience  would  be 
lost  if  these  leases  are  developed.  Under  Alternatives  A, 
B,  and  C it  is  reasonably  foreseeable  one  new  natural  gas 
well  could  be  drilled  on  these  leases  within  the  WSA. 
Under  Alternatives  D,  E,  and  F it  is  reasonably 
foreseeable  no  new  natural  gas  wells  would  be  drilled  on 
these  leases  in  the  WSA  due  to  the  condition  of  approval 
for  VRM  Class  I areas  (no  surface-disturbing  activities). 

Impacts  to  Wilderness  Study  Areas  from 
Access  and  Transportation 

BLM  Road  System 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  use  of  designated  vehicle  ways  in  the  WSAs  would 
continue.  There  are  about  51  miles  of  vehicle  ways  in 
the  six  WSAs;  48.5  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  0.6 
miles  open  seasonally,  and  2 miles  closed  (Table  4.38). 
Six  miles  of  vehicle  ways  have  reclaimed  naturally, 
resulting  in  a decreased  potential  for  soil  erosion  and 
vegetation  decline. 

The  use  of  game  carts  off  road  would  be  prohibited. 
While  using  game  carts  would  give  the  hunters 
opportunity  to  hunt  further  from  vehicles,  allowing  this 
activity  could  create  new  trails  along  ridges  and  within 
riparian  areas  and  introduce  exotic  plant  species  into  the 
WSAs. 


Table  4.38 

Vehicle  Ways  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas  - Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Miles 

Stafford 

Ervin 

Ridge 

Cow  Creek 

Antelope 

Creek 

Woodhawk 

Dog  Creek 

Total 

Miles 

Open 

2.2 

4.4 

24.2 

11.7 

0.7 

5.3 

48.5 

Seasonal 

0.6 

0.6 

Closed 

2.0 

2.0 

Total 

2.2 

4.4 

24.8 

11.7 

2.7 

5.3 

51.1 
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Table  4.39 

Vehicle  Ways  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas 

- Alternative  B 

Miles 

Stafford 

Ervin 

Ridge 

Cow  Creek 

Antelope 

Creek 

Woodhawk 

Dog  Creek 

Total 

Miles 

Open 

1.5 

2.0 

20.1 

10.3 

0.7 

0.4 

35.0 

Seasonal 

0.6 

1.0 

4.9 

6.5 

Closed 

0.7 

1.8 

4.7 

0.4 

2.0 

9.6 

Total 

2.2 

4.4 

24.8 

11.7 

2.7 

5.3 

51.1 

Alternative  B 

The  use  of  designated  vehicle  ways  in  the  WSAs  would 
continue,  with  35  miles  open  yearlong,  6.5  miles  open 
seasonally,  and  9.6  miles  closed  (Table  4.39). 

The  use  of  game  carts  off  road  would  be  prohibited. 
While  using  game  carts  would  give  the  hunters 
opportunity  to  hunt  further  from  vehicles,  allowing  this 
activity  could  create  new  trails  along  ridges  and  within 
riparian  areas  and  introduce  exotic  plant  species  into  the 
WSAs. 

Alternative  C 

The  use  of  designated  vehicle  ways  in  the  WSAs  would 
continue,  with  31  miles  open  yearlong,  3.3  miles  open 
seasonally,  and  16.8  miles  closed  (Table  4.40).  Closed 
vehicle  ways  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally, 
consistent  with  VRM  Class  I designations,  which  could 
result  in  a decreased  potential  for  soil  erosion  and 
vegetation  decline.  Not  seeing  numerous  roads  from  the 
air  or  ground  would  improve  the  scenic  quality  value  of 
the  WSAs  and  ultimately  enhance  visitor  satisfaction  and 
experience  when  seeking  pristine  or  primitive 
environments. 

The  use  of  game  carts  could  be  allowed  on  some 
identified  closed  vehicle  ways. 


Alternative  D 

The  use  of  designated  vehicle  ways  in  the  WSAs  would 
continue,  with  15.6  miles  open  yearlong  and  35.5  miles 
closed  (Table  4.41).  Closing  most  vehicle  ways  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Interim 
Management  Policy.  Access  to  remote  or  popular  areas 
within  the  WSAs  that  have  heretofore  been  accessible  by 
vehicle  would  end  and  ultimately  impact  some  visitor 
experiences.  However,  not  being  able  to  drive  to  these 
locations  could  improve  opportunities  for  wilderness 
visitors  seeking  solitude  and  pristine  conditions  without 
motorized  assistance. 

The  use  of  game  carts  could  be  allowed  on  some 
identified  closed  vehicle  ways. 

Alternative  E 

All  vehicle  ways  would  be  closed.  The  closed  vehicle 
ways  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally,  consistent 
with  VRM  Class  I designations,  which  could  result  in  a 
decreased  potential  for  soil  erosion  and  vegetation 
decline.  Not  seeing  numerous  roads  from  the  air  or 
ground  would  improve  the  scenic  quality  value  of  the 
WSAs  and  ultimately  enhance  visitor  satisfaction  and 
experience  when  seeking  pristine  or  primitive 
environments. 

The  use  of  game  carts  would  be  prohibited. 


Table  4.40 

Vehicle  Ways  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas  - 

Alternative  C 

Miles 

Stafford 

Ervin 

Ridge 

Cow  Creek 

Antelope 

Creek 

Woodhawk 

Dog  Creek 

Total 

Miles 

Open 

1.1 

1.3 

17.9 

7.5 

0.7 

2.5 

31.0 

Seasonal 

0.5 

2.8 

3.3 

Closed 

1.1 

2.6 

6.9 

4.2 

2.0 

16.8 

Total 

2.2 

4.4 

24.8 

11.7 

2.7 

5.3 

51.1 
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Table  4.41 

Vehicle  Ways  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas  - 

Alternative  D 

Miles 

Stafford 

Ervin 

Ridge 

Cow  Creek 

Antelope 

Creek 

Woodhawk 

Dog  Creek 

Total 

Miles 

Open 

0.2 

11.5 

3.2 

0.7 

15.6 

Seasonal 

Closed 

2.2 

4.2 

13.3 

8.5 

2.0 

5.3 

35.5 

Total 

2.2 

4.4 

24.8 

11.7 

2.7 

5.3 

51.1 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  use  of  designated  vehicle  ways  in  the  WSAs  would 
continue,  with  9.2  miles  open  yearlong,  14.6  miles  open 
seasonally,  and  27.3  miles  closed  (Table  4.42).  Closed 
vehicle  ways  would  be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally, 
consistent  with  VRM  Class  I designations,  which  could 
result  in  a decreased  potential  for  soil  erosion  and 
vegetation  decline.  Not  seeing  numerous  roads  from  the 
air  or  ground  would  improve  the  scenic  quality  value  of 
the  WSAs  and  ultimately  enhance  visitor  satisfaction  and 
experience  when  seeking  pristine  or  primitive 
environments. 

The  use  of  game  carts  could  be  allowed  on  some 
identified  closed  vehicle  ways. 

Aviation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Current  management  allows  continued  use  of  the 
backcountry  airstrip  in  the  Ervin  Ridge  WSA.  Airplane 
viewing  of  the  Missouri  Breaks  is  an  ongoing  and 
popular  activity.  Continued  use  of  the  Ervin  Ridge 
airstrip  could  provide  pilots  with  the  ability  to  load  or 
unload  commercial  passengers  under  an  SRP.  However, 
use  levels  for  this  airstrip  are  unknown  at  the  present 
time.  Hunters  may  also  occasionally  use  the  Ervin  Ridge 


airstrip.  Because  of  public  safety  concerns,  military 
overflights  may  limit  some  recreational  use  of  the 
airspace  in  and  around  the  Monument  to  a certain  extent. 
Military  overflight  noise  levels  also  are  a source  of 
concern  for  wilderness  visitors;  much  more  than  a small 
fixed-wing  aircraft. 

Alternative  B 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  except 
the  vehicle  way  to  the  Ervin  Ridge  airstrip  would  be 
closed  seasonally  from  April  1 to  June  15. 

Alternatives  C and  D 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A,  except 
the  vehicle  way  to  the  Ervin  Ridge  airstrip  would  be 
closed  yearlong  and  the  airstrip  would  be  closed 
seasonally  from  December  1 to  June  15. 

Alternative  E 

No  airstrips  would  be  open.  This  would  enhance  WSA 
values. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  Ervin  Ridge  airstrip  would  be  closed.  This  would 
enhance  the  WSA  values. 


Table  4.42 

Vehicle  Ways  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas  - Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Miles 

Stafford 

Ervin 

Ridge 

Cow  Creek 

Antelope 

Creek 

Woodhawk 

Dog  Creek 

Total 

Miles 

Open 

5.5 

3.0 

0.7 

9.2 

Seasonal 

9.5 

4.5 

0.6 

14.6 

Closed 

2.2 

4.4 

9.8 

4.2 

1.4 

5.3 

27.3 

Total 

2.2 

4.4 

24.8 

11.7 

2.7 

5.3 

51.1 
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Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Wilderness  Study  Areas 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management)  and  B 

The  WSAs  are  being  maintained  along  with  the 
UMNWSR,  which  includes  a portion  of  each  WSA.  The 
WSAs  are  currently  in  good  condition,  with  some 
exceptions  where  vehicle  and/or  boating  traffic  has 
affected  the  resource. 

The  cumulative  impacts  of  visitor  crowding  and  repeated 
use  of  campsites  along  the  river  and/or  on  vehicle  ways 
in  the  WSAs  would  create  the  potential  to  affect  the 
wilderness  resource  at  all  six  WSAs. 

Geocaching  using  Global  Positioning  System  devices 
could  occur  deep  within  the  WSAs  if  all  vehicle  ways 
remain  open. 

Alternative  C 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  in  Alternative  A, 
except  restricting  spring  and  fall  use  of  WSA  vehicle 
ways  would  protect  the  sensitive  vegetation  and  soil 
resources. 

Alternative  D 

The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  in  Alternative  A, 
except  closing  most  of  the  WSA  vehicle  ways  would 
protect  the  sensitive  vegetation  and  soil  resources. 

Alternative  E 

Closing  all  of  the  WSA  vehicle  ways  would  protect  the 
sensitive  vegetation  and  soil  resources.  Not  allowing  the 
use  of  game  carts  on  closed  vehicle  ways  in  the  WSAs  is 
consistent  with  the  non-impairment  standard  and  criteria 
and  would  protect  the  landscape  from  other  potential 
future  mechanical  or  mechanized  trends  in  recreation. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

This  alternative  could  produce  more  effective  and 
efficient  management  of  the  WSAs  through  controlled 
recreational  access,  a backcountry  airstrip  seasonal 
restriction  and  visual  resource  management  objectives 
for  Class  I areas.  The  area  could  see  an  increase  in 
visitors  seeking  the  solitude  common  in  the  six  WSAs. 

Social  Conditions 

Impacts  to  Social  Conditions  Common  to  All 
Alternatives 

Some  groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  may  feel  that  riparian  habitat  would 
not  be  given  enough  protection  under  any  alternative, 


which  could  result  in  a decline  in  quality  of  life  for  these 
groups  and  individuals. 

American  Indians  would  be  allowed  to  continue  to  gather 
plants  for  medicinal  purposes  and  willows  for  sweat 
lodge  construction,  which  would  allow  them  to  continue 
traditional  practices  in  and  around  the  Monument. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager. 
Individuals  with  disabilities  could  have  opportunities  for 
access  on  closed  roads  not  granted  to  the  general  public 
which  could  enhance  their  quality  of  life. 

Environmental  Justice 

During  the  course  of  this  analysis,  no  alternative 
considered  resulted  in  any  identifiable  disproportionate 
effects  specific  to  any  minority  or  low  income  population 
or  community.  The  agency  has  considered  all  input  from 
persons  or  groups  regardless  of  age,  race,  income  status, 
or  other  social  or  economic  characteristics.  Low  income 
people  do  live  in  the  study  area  but,  aside  from  American 
Indians,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  any 
specific  BLM  resources  or  activities.  Effects  to 
American  Indians  are  discussed  in  the  Social  Conditions 
sections  below.  The  effects  to  American  Indians  are  not 
considered  to  be  disproportionate. 

Impacts  to  Social  Conditions  from  Health  of 
the  Land  and  Fire 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Management  for  wildlife,  fire,  vegetation,  livestock 
grazing  and  other  activities  would  continue  as  it  has 
under  the  State  Director’s  Interim  Guidance.  Groups 
and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to  resource  use, 
as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local  residents, 
indicate  that  Monument  management  should  continue  as 
it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management  has 
adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The  quality 
of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  could  be 
enhanced  because  this  alternative  would  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  would  feel  wildlife  habitat  would  not 
be  adequately  protected.  This  could  result  in  a decline  in 
the  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and  individuals. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  for  Monument 
resources  such  as  wildlife,  cultural,  historic  and  aesthetic 
values.  They  could  feel  that  these  values/resources 
would  not  be  adequately  protected,  which  could  result  in 
a decline  in  their  quality  of  life. 
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Most  local  residents  would  want  wildland  fires  to  be 
fought  as  aggressively  as  possible.  This  alternative 
allows  for  about  3,500  acres  of  prescribed  fire  annually 
based  on  public  safety  and  resource  values,  which  may 
be  a concern  to  local  residents. 

Alternative  B 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources. 
Although  some  minor  adjustments  may  be  required  for 
eight  livestock  operators,  the  quality  of  life  of  the  above 
groups  and  individuals  could  be  enhanced  because  this 
alternative  would  meet  their  lifestyle  needs. 

Wildlife  mitigation  measures  would  increase 
opportunities  for  watchable  wildlife  viewing,  which 
could  increase  the  quality  of  life  for  those  who  engage  in 
this  activity. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  would  feel  wildlife  habitat  would  not 
be  adequately  protected.  This  could  result  in  a decline  in 
the  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and  individuals. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  for  Monument 
resources  such  as  wildlife,  cultural,  historic  and  aesthetic 
values.  They  could  feel  that  these  values/resources 
would  not  be  adequately  protected,  which  could  result  in 
a decline  in  their  quality  of  life. 

Wildland  fire  would  be  fought  most  aggressively  under 
this  alternative.  Most  local  residents  want  wildland  fires 
to  be  fought  aggressively  using  all  available  methods. 
The  limited  use  of  prescribed  fire  considered  would  be 
acceptable  to  most  local  residents. 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  be  established.  If 
made  available,  these  allotments  could  allow  added 
livestock  grazing  management  flexibility. 

Alternative  C 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  Some 
minor  adjustments  may  be  required  for  eight  livestock 
operators.  The  quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and 
individuals  may  be  affected  depending  upon  their 
individual  lifestyle  needs. 

Wildlife  mitigation  measures  would  increase 
opportunities  for  watchable  wildlife  viewing  which  could 
increase  the  quality  of  life  for  those  who  engage  in  this 
activity. 


Some  groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  may  feel  that  wildlife  habitat  would 
be  given  enough  protection,  which  could  result  in  an 
increase  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and 
individuals. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  for  Monument 
resources  such  as  wildlife,  cultural,  historic  and  aesthetic 
values.  They  may  feel  that  these  values/resources  would 
be  adequately  protected,  which  could  result  in  an 
increase  in  their  quality  of  life. 

The  social  effects  of  wildland  fire  suppression  would  be 
similar  to  Alternative  B,  except  in  the  WSAs  wildland 
fires  would  not  be  as  aggressively  fought.  This 

alternative  allows  for  prescribed  fire  where  wildland  fire 
could  threaten  private  and  public  structures,  which  could 
resolve  concerns  for  ranchers  and  local  residents. 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  be  established.  If 
made  available,  these  allotments  could  allow  added 
livestock  grazing  management  flexibility. 

Alternative  D 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  Some 
minor  adjustments  may  be  required  for  eight  livestock 
operators.  The  quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and 
individuals  could  decline  because  they  feel  this 
alternative  places  too  much  emphasis  on  wildlife  and 
visual  resources.  Wildlife  mitigation  measures  would 
increase  opportunities  for  watchable  wildlife  viewing, 
which  could  increase  the  quality  of  life  for  those  who 
engage  in  this  activity. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  would  feel  that  wildlife  habitat 
would  be  given  enough  protection,  which  could  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and 
individuals. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  for  Monument 
resources  such  as  wildlife,  cultural,  historic  and  aesthetic 
values.  They  would  feel  that  these  values/resources 
would  be  adequately  protected,  which  could  result  in  an 
increase  in  their  quality  of  life. 

Compared  to  Alternative  A,  more  land  could  be  burned 
during  wildland  fires  because  fires  would  be  allowed  to 
bum  to  natural  barriers  (if  the  fire  is  not  a threat  to  life, 
property  or  resource  values).  Most  local  residents  want 
wildland  fires  to  be  fought  aggressively  using  all 
available  methods,  rather  than  allowing  more  land  to 
burn. 
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Resource  reserve  allotments  would  be  established.  If 
made  available,  these  allotments  could  allow  added 
livestock  grazing  management  flexibility. 

Alternative  E 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  could 
decline  because  they  may  feel  this  alternative  places  too 
much  emphasis  on  wildlife  and  other  resources. 

Wildlife  mitigation  measures  would  increase 
opportunities  for  watchable  wildlife  viewing,  which 
could  increase  the  quality  of  life  for  those  who  engage  in 
this  activity. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  would  feel  that  wildlife  habitat 
would  be  given  enough  protection,  which  could  result  in 
an  increase  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and 
individuals.  Some  of  these  groups  and  individuals  would 
prefer  this  alternative  over  all  other  alternatives. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  for  Monument 
resources  such  as  wildlife,  cultural,  historic  and  aesthetic 
values.  They  would  feel  that  these  values/resources 
would  be  adequately  protected,  which  could  result  in  an 
increase  in  their  quality  of  life. 

Wildland  fire  would  be  fought  least  aggressively  under 
this  alternative.  Fires  could  become  large  and  at  times 
disruptive  to  recreation  activities  in  the  Monument.  The 
potential  social  effects  from  wildland  fires  could  include 
smoke  (causing  eye,  throat  or  lung  irritation),  loss  of 
property  and  reduced  recreation  potential  (BLM  2003e). 
Most  local  residents  want  wildland  fires  to  be  fought 
aggressively  using  all  available  methods. 

Some  ranch  operations  may  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to 
some  of  the  management  proposed  under  this  alternative. 
This  includes  restricting  some  water  facilities  which 
could  limit  the  use  of  forage,  strict  limits  on  fencing 
specifications  which  would  lead  to  higher  livestock 
management  costs,  limits  to  accommodate  wildlife 
during  specific  grazing  seasons  on  some  allotments,  and 
limitations  on  travel  which  could  make  management  of 
livestock  and  range  improvements  more  difficult.  In 
addition,  resource  reserve  allotments  would  not  be 
available  to  give  the  livestock  operations  more 
flexibility. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 


residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  This 
alternative  may  hinder  some  work  related  to  livestock 
grazing  which  would  create  a minor  inconvenience  for 
the  eight  affected  livestock  operators.  The  quality  of  life 
of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  may  decline  because 
they  may  feel  this  alternative  places  too  much  emphasis 
on  wildlife,  visual  and  other  resources. 

Wildlife  mitigation  measures  would  increase 
opportunities  for  watchable  wildlife  viewing,  which 
could  increase  the  quality  of  life  for  those  who  engage  in 
this  activity. 

Some  groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  may  feel  that  wildlife  habitat  would 
be  given  enough  protection,  which  could  result  in  an 
increase  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and 
individuals. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  for  Monument 
resources  such  as  wildlife,  cultural,  historic  and  aesthetic 
values.  They  could  feel  that  these  values/resources 
would  be  adequately  protected,  which  could  result  in  an 
increase  in  their  quality  of  life. 

The  social  effects  of  wildland  fire  suppression  and 
prescribed  fire  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  D. 

Resource  reserve  allotments  would  be  established.  If 
made  available,  these  allotments  could  allow  added 
livestock  grazing  management  flexibility. 

Impacts  to  Social  Conditions  from  Visitor 
Use,  Services  and  Infrastructure 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Recreation  management  would  continue  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  could 
be  enhanced  because  this  alternative  would  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 

The  removal  or  collecting  of  specimens  (shed  antlers, 
petrified  wood,  archeological  artifacts)  and  continuation 
of  other  unrestricted  activities  may  reduce  the 
opportunities  for  other  land  users  as  the  demands  for 
these  and  other  activities  increase  in  the  future  and 
options  for  dealing  with  the  increase  in  demand  are  not 
available.  Declines  in  the  quality  of  recreation  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  recreationists  could  occur  if  new  issues 
could  not  be  addressed. 
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River  recreation  would  be  a continuation  of  current 
management.  Current  issues  identified  during  scoping 
such  as  the  effects  of  large  groups  on  the  experience  of 
other  users,  concerns  about  noise  from  motorboats,  and 
crowding  at  the  most  popular  campsites  would  not  be 
addressed.  In  addition,  signing  could  detract  from  the 
visual  quality  and  primitive  setting  of  the  UMNWSR. 
Other  issues  such  as  concerns  about  the  effects  of 
potential  increases  in  visitors  would  not  be  addressed. 

A primitive,  quiet  experience  is  highly  desired  by  many 
of  the  river  recreationists  and  they  greatly  prefer  a time 
on  the  river  when  motorboats  are  not  present.  This 
alternative  would  not  address  these  concerns  as  there 
would  be  no  time  on  the  river  when  motorboats  would 
not  be  allowed,  which  could  result  in  a decline  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  these  recreationists.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  recreationists  prefer  that  motorboats  continue  to  be 
allowed  for  the  following  reasons:  some  people  do  not 
have  the  time  or  physical  capability  to  paddle  the  river, 
and  some  feel  there  is  not  currently  enough  motorboat 
use  for  it  to  be  a concern.  The  quality  of  life  of  these 
recreationists  could  be  enhanced. 

Upland  recreation  would  be  a continuation  of  current 
management.  Many  choices  would  remain  available  for 
upland  recreation  users.  This  alternative  would  not  be 
versatile  enough  to  address  increases  in  demand  that  may 
occur  with  future  increases  in  use,  and  recreation  quality 
could  decline  in  the  future  if  problems  could  not  be 
addressed. 

Opportunities  to  retrieve  game  by  motorized  vehicle 
would  be  the  most  liberal  under  this  alternative  and  may 
provide  needed  opportunities  for  an  older  population. 
Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager. 

In  the  uplands,  SRPs  for  commercial  motorized  tours  and 
commercial  hunting  would  be  unlimited.  Growth  in 
commercial  motorized  tours  could  lead  to  increased 
traffic  levels  and  concern  from  recreationists  desiring  a 
more  primitive  experience.  The  SRPs  for  outfitted 
hunting  would  be  assigned  to  specific  areas  which  could 
decrease  potential  conflicts  of  use  between  commercial 
and  general  public  hunters. 

The  BLM  would  encourage,  but  not  participate  in  the 
development  of  staffed  sites  in  gateway  communities  to 
provide  visitor  information  and  would  not  receive  the 
benefit  these  partnerships  could  create. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  motorized  travel  on  the 
river  should  be  limited  or  prohibited.  Some  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  noise  associated  with 
motorboats.  They  would  feel  this  alternative  would  not 


address  this  issue,  which  could  result  in  a decline  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  a concern  regarding 
aesthetic  and  noise  intrusions  at  vision  quest  or  fasting 
sites.  Others  indicated  a concern  that  traditional 
activities  such  as  building  campfires  would  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Depending  on  the  individual 
concern,  different  alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish 
quality  of  life. 

Alternative  B 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  could 
be  enhanced  because  this  alternative  would  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 

The  removal  or  collecting  of  specimens  (shed  antlers, 
petrified  wood,  archeological  artifacts)  and  other 
unrestricted  activities  may  reduce  opportunities  for  other 
land  users  as  the  demands  for  these  activities  and  other 
activities  increase  in  the  future  and  options  for  dealing 
with  the  increase  in  demand  are  not  available.  Declines 
in  the  quality  of  recreation  and  the  quality  of  life  of 
recreationists  could  occur  if  new  issues  could  not  be 
addressed. 

Issues  such  as  the  effects  of  large  groups  on  the 
experience  of  other  users,  the  effects  of  potential 
increases  in  visitors  in  the  future,  and  crowding  at  the 
most  popular  campsites  could  be  addressed  by  providing 
more  sites  and  launch/take-out  facilities,  but  this  could 
affect  the  primitive  nature  of  the  visitor  experience.  In 
addition,  signing  could  be  erected  anywhere  along  the 
river  for  any  purpose  and  could  detract  from  the  visual 
quality  and  primitive  setting  of  the  UMNWSR.  This 
alternative  would  not  address  many  of  the  concerns 
identified  during  scoping  such  as  keeping  the  river 
experience  primitive  and  concerns  about  noise. 

A primitive,  quiet  experience  is  highly  desired  by  many 
of  the  river  recreationists  and  they  greatly  prefer  a time 
on  the  river  when  motorboats  are  not  present.  This 
alternative  would  not  address  these  concerns  as  there 
would  be  no  time  on  the  river  when  motorboats  would 
not  be  allowed,  which  could  result  in  a decline  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  these  recreationists.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  recreationists  prefer  that  motorboats  continue  to  be 
allowed  for  the  following  reasons:  some  people  do  not 
have  the  time  or  physical  capability  to  paddle  the  river, 
and  some  feel  there  is  not  currently  enough  motorboat 
use  for  it  to  be  a concern.  The  quality  of  life  of  these 
recreationists  could  be  enhanced. 
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In  the  uplands,  the  effect  of  this  alternative  would  be 
increased  opportunities  for  wildlife  watching,  semi- 
primitive motorized  activities,  mountain  biking,  and 
walk-in  hunting.  However,  conflicts  of  use  may  increase 
between  commercial  hunters  and  general  public  hunters 
and  the  ability  to  retrieve  game  during  the  morning  and 
evening  hours  may  disrupt  other  hunters. 

Opportunities  to  retrieve  game  by  motorized  vehicle 
would  be  less  than  under  Alternative  A,  but  would  still 
provide  a variety  of  opportunities  for  an  older 
population.  Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a 
permit  to  travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be 
considered  on  a case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument 
Manager. 

The  BLM  could  develop  staffed  sites  or  strive  to  partner 
with  gateway  communities  in  Big  Sandy,  Chinook  and 
Winifred  to  provide  visitor  information.  This  could 
enhance  relationships  between  the  recreationists  and 
residents,  and  provide  tourist-related  economic 
opportunities  for  local  residents. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  motorized  travel  on  the 
river  should  be  limited  or  prohibited.  Some  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  noise  caused  by 
motorboats.  They  would  feel  this  alternative  would  not 
address  this  issue,  which  could  result  in  a decline  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding 
aesthetic  and  noise  intrusions  at  vision  quest  or  fasting 
sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  that  traditional  activities 
such  as  building  campfires  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern,  different 
alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their  quality  of 
life. 

Alternative  C 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  may 
be  affected  depending  upon  their  individual  lifestyle 
needs. 

A primitive,  quiet  experience  is  highly  desired  by  many 
of  the  river  recreationists  and  they  greatly  prefer  a time 
on  the  river  when  motorboats  are  not  present.  This 
alternative  would  not  address  these  concerns  as  there 
would  be  no  time  on  the  river  when  motorboats  would 
not  be  allowed,  which  could  result  in  a decline  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  these  recreationists.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  recreationists  prefer  that  motorboats  continue  to  be 


allowed  for  the  following  reasons:  some  people  do  not 
have  the  time  or  physical  capability  to  paddle  the  river, 
and  some  feel  there  is  not  currently  enough  motorboat 
use  for  it  to  be  a concern.  The  quality  of  life  of  these 
recreationists  could  be  enhanced. 

In  the  uplands,  this  alternative  would  increase 
opportunities  for  bighorn  sheep  wildlife  watching,  semi- 
primitive motorized  activities,  mountain  biking  and 
walk-in  hunting.  Although  the  number  of  SRPs  for 
commercial  hunting  would  be  limited  to  current 
numbers,  the  unlimited  numbers  of  guides  could  lead  to 
increased  conflicts  of  use  in  areas  favored  by  the  general 
public. 

Opportunities  to  retrieve  big  game  would  be  less  than 
provided  by  Alternatives  A and  B,  but  would  still 
provide  a variety  of  opportunities  for  an  older 
population.  Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a 
permit  to  travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be 
considered  on  a case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument 
Manager. 

The  BLM  would  strive  to  develop  staffed  sites  or  partner 
with  the  gateway  communities  of  Big  Sandy,  Chinook 
and  Winifred  to  provide  visitor  information.  This  could 
enhance  relationships  between  the  recreationists  and 
residents,  and  provide  tourist-related  economic 
opportunities  for  local  residents. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  motorized  travel  on  the 
river  should  be  limited  or  prohibited.  Some  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  noise  caused  by 
motorboats.  They  would  feel  this  alternative  would  not 
address  this  issue,  which  could  result  in  a decline  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding 
aesthetic  and  noise  intrusions  at  vision  quest  or  fasting 
sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  that  traditional  activities 
such  as  building  campfires  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern,  different 
alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their  quality  of 
life. 

Alternative  D 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  may 
be  diminished  even  though  the  social  and  economic 
analyses  predict  little  effect  to  local  landowners  and 
communities. 
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A primitive,  quiet  experience  is  highly  desired  by  many 
of  the  river  recreationists  and  they  greatly  prefer  a time 
on  the  river  when  motorboats  are  not  present.  This 
alternative  would  address  these  concerns  because  no 
motorized  use  would  be  allowed  on  river  miles  92.5  to 
149  from  June  15  through  September  15.  This  would 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  these  recreationists.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  recreationists  prefer  that  motorboats 
continue  to  be  allowed  for  the  following  reasons:  some 
people  do  not  have  the  time  or  physical  capability  to 
paddle  the  river,  and  some  feel  there  is  not  currently 
enough  motorboat  use  for  it  to  be  a concern.  Part  of  the 
river  would  still  be  available  to  these  recreationists  at  all 
times. 

In  the  uplands,  the  effect  of  this  alternative  would  be  to 
increase  opportunities  for  a primitive  experience 
including  bighorn  sheep  wildlife  watching,  semi- 
primitive motorized  activities,  and  walk-in  hunting. 

Opportunities  to  retrieve  big  game  would  be  less  than 
provided  by  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C,  but  would  still 
provide  a variety  of  opportunities  for  an  older 
population.  The  BLM  could  designate  specific  closed 
roads  for  use  by  individuals  with  disabilities,  based  on 
demand  or  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

The  BLM  would  strive  to  develop  staffed  sites  or  partner 
with  the  gateway  communities  of  Big  Sandy,  Chinook 
and  Winifred  to  provide  visitor  information.  This  could 
enhance  relationships  between  the  recreationists  and 
residents,  and  provide  tourist-related  economic 
opportunities  for  local  residents. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  motorized  travel  on  the 
river  should  be  limited  or  prohibited.  Some  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  noise  caused  by 
motorboats.  They  may  feel  this  alternative  would 
address  this  issue,  which  could  result  in  an  increase  in 
their  quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding 
aesthetic  and  noise  intrusions  at  vision  quest  or  fasting 
sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  that  traditional  activities 
such  as  building  campfires  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern,  different 
alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their  quality  of 
life. 

Alternative  E 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  would 


be  diminished  because  their  lifestyle  needs  would  not  be 
met. 

A primitive,  quiet  experience  is  highly  desired  by  many 
of  the  river  recreationists  and  they  greatly  prefer  a time 
on  the  river  when  motorboats  are  not  present.  This 
alternative  would  address  these  concerns  because  no 
motorized  use  would  be  allowed  at  any  time,  thereby 
eliminating  all  conflicts  with  motorboats.  This  would 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  these  recreationists.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  recreationists  prefer  that  motorboats 
continue  to  be  allowed  for  the  following  reasons:  some 
people  do  not  have  the  time  or  physical  capability  to 
paddle  the  river,  and  some  feel  there  is  not  currently 
enough  motorboat  use  for  it  to  be  a concern.  Motorized 
opportunities  would  be  completely  eliminated  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  these  recreationists  would  decline 
because  their  lifestyle  needs  were  not  being  met. 

This  alternative  would  maintain  the  primitive  nature  of 
the  Monument  interior  and  would  create  primarily 
primitive  non-motorized  opportunities.  Some  visitors 
would  consider  the  restrictions  in  this  alternative  to  be 
too  extreme. 

Big  game  retrieval  would  be  more  restricted  than  in  all 
other  alternatives  with  no  access  to  closed  roads  and  no 
off  road  game  cart  use  which  would  minimize  the 
opportunities  available  for  the  older  population.  The 
BLM  could  designate  specific  closed  roads  for  use  by 
individuals  with  disabilities,  based  on  demand  or  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

The  BLM  would  not  develop  staffed  sites  for  visitor 
information  or  strive  to  partner  with  the  gateway 
communities  of  Big  Sandy,  Chinook  and  Winifred,  but 
would  provide  visitor  information  to  the  local 
communities.  This  could  preclude  enhancing  the 
relationships  between  local  communities  and 
recreationists. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  motorized  travel  on  the 
river  should  be  limited  or  prohibited.  Some  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  noise  caused  by 
motorboats.  They  would  feel  this  alternative  would 
address  this  issue,  which  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
their  quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding 
aesthetic  and  noise  intrusions  at  vision  quest  or  fasting 
sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  that  traditional  activities 
such  as  building  campfires  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern,  different 
alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their  quality  of 
life. 
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Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents,  indicate  that  Monument  management  should 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management 
has  adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  may 
be  diminished  even  though  the  social  and  economic 
analyses  predict  little  effect  to  local  landowners  and 
communities. 

A primitive,  quiet  experience  is  highly  desired  by  many 
of  the  river  recreationists  and  they  greatly  prefer  a time 
on  the  river  when  motorboats  are  not  present.  This 
alternative  would  address  these  concerns  because  no 
motorized  use  would  be  allowed  on  miles  92.5  to  149  on 
Sunday  through  Wednesday  from  June  15  through 
September  15,  thereby  eliminating  all  conflicts  with 
motorboats  during  these  times.  This  would  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  of  these  recreationists.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  recreationists  prefer  that  motorboats  continue  to  be 
allowed  for  the  following  reasons:  some  people  do  not 
have  the  time  or  physical  capability  to  paddle  the  river, 
and  some  feel  there  is  not  currently  enough  motorboat 
use  for  it  to  be  a concern.  Motorized  opportunities 
would  be  allowed  on  the  rest  of  the  river  during  these 
time,  thereby  allowing  these  recreationists  motorized 
access  to  some  part  of  the  river  year  round. 

In  the  uplands,  this  alternative  would  increase 
opportunities  for  a primitive  experience  including 
bighorn  sheep  wildlife  watching,  semi-primitive 
motorized  activities,  and  walk-in  hunting. 

Opportunities  to  retrieve  big  game  would  be  less  than 
under  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C,  but  would  still  provide  a 
variety  of  opportunities  for  an  older  population. 
Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager.  If  the 
need  arises,  the  BLM  could  identify  specific  designated 
closed  roads  as  access  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

The  BLM  would  strive  to  partner  with  gateway 
communities  to  provide  visitor  information,  which  could 
enhance  relationships  between  the  recreationists  and 
residents. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  motorized  travel  on  the 
river  should  be  limited  or  prohibited.  Some  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  noise  caused  by 
motorboats.  They  may  feel  this  alternative  would 
address  this  issue,  which  could  result  in  an  increase  in 
their  quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding 
aesthetic  and  noise  intrusions  at  vision  quest  or  fasting 


sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  that  traditional  activities 
such  as  building  campfires  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern,  different 
alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their  quality  of 
life. 

Impacts  to  Social  Conditions  from  Natural 
Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

Fifty-six  wells  are  forecast  under  this  alternative. 
Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents  indicate  that  natural  gas  development  should  be 
allowed  because  the  economic  development  is  needed 
and  the  monies  that  accrue  to  the  counties  help  the  local 
school  systems  and  provide  other  public  services.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  could 
be  enhanced  because  this  alternative  would  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  would  feel  not  enough  protection  for 
wildlife  and  other  resources  would  be  provided  by  the 
natural  gas  lease  stipulations.  This  could  result  in  a 
decline  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and  individuals. 

Recreationists,  including  hunters,  seeking  a primitive 
experience  may  be  negatively  affected  by  the  presence  of 
wells  and  associated  operations  due  to  sight  and  sound 
conflicts  and  administrative  use  of  motorized  vehicles. 
This  could  diminish  their  quality  of  life. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  about  natural  gas 
development  in  the  Monument.  They  may  feel  the  level 
of  development  is  too  high,  resulting  in  a decline  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Alternative  B 

Sixty-seven  wells  are  forecast  under  this  alternative. 
Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents  indicate  that  natural  gas  development  should  be 
allowed  because  the  economic  development  is  needed 
and  the  monies  that  accrue  to  the  counties  help  the  local 
school  systems  and  provide  other  public  services.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  could 
be  enhanced  because  this  alternative  would  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  would  feel  not  enough  protection  for 
wildlife  and  other  resources  would  be  provided  by  the 
natural  gas  lease  stipulations.  This  could  result  in  a 
decline  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and  individuals. 
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Recreationists,  including  hunters,  seeking  a primitive 
experience  may  be  negatively  affected  by  the  presence  of 
wells  and  associated  operations  due  to  sight  and  sound 
conflicts  and  administrative  use  of  motorized  vehicles. 
This  could  diminish  their  quality  of  life. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  about  natural  gas 
development  in  the  Monument.  They  may  feel  the  level 
of  development  is  too  high,  resulting  in  a decline  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Alternative  C 

Forty-nine  wells  are  forecast  under  this  alternative. 
Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents  indicate  that  natural  gas  development  should  be 
allowed  because  the  economic  development  is  needed 
and  the  monies  that  accrue  to  the  counties  help  the  local 
school  systems  and  provide  other  public  services.  The 
quality  of  life  of  these  groups  and  individuals  may  be 
affected  by  this  alternative  depending  on  their  individual 
lifestyle  needs. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  would  feel  not  enough  protection  for 
wildlife  and  other  resources  would  be  given  by  the 
natural  gas  lease  stipulations.  This  could  result  in  a 
decline  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and  individuals. 

Recreationists,  including  hunters,  seeking  a primitive 
experience  may  be  negatively  affected  by  the  presence  of 
wells  and  associated  operations  due  to  sight  and  sound 
conflicts  and  administrative  use  of  motorized  vehicles. 
This  could  diminish  their  quality  of  life. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  about  natural  gas 
development  in  the  Monument.  They  may  feel  the  level 
of  development  is  too  high,  resulting  in  a decline  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Alternative  D 

Thirty-three  wells  are  forecast  under  this  alternative. 
Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents  indicate  that  natural  gas  development  should  be 
allowed  because  the  economic  development  is  needed 
and  the  monies  that  accrue  to  the  counties  help  the  local 
school  systems  and  provide  other  public  services.  These 
groups  and  individuals  may  feel  their  lifestyle  needs  are 
not  met  by  this  alternative  because  of  restrictions  on  oil 
and  gas  development. 

During  scoping,  the  BLM  received  many  comments  that 
would  indicate  that  groups  and  individuals  who  give  a 
high  priority  to  resource  protection  could  feel  enough 
protection  for  wildlife  and  other  resources  would  be 
given  by  the  natural  gas  lease  stipulations.  This  could 


result  in  an  increase  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups 
and  individuals. 

Recreationists,  including  hunters,  seeking  a primitive 
experience  may  be  negatively  affected  by  the  presence  of 
wells  and  associated  operations  due  to  sight  and  sound 
conflicts  and  administrative  use  of  motorized  vehicles. 
This  could  diminish  their  quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  about 
development  in  the  Monument.  They  may  feel  the  level 
of  natural  gas  development  is  at  an  acceptable  level, 
which  could  enhance  their  quality  of  life. 

Alternative  E 

Eighteen  wells  are  forecast  under  this  alternative. 
Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents  indicate  that  natural  gas  development  should  be 
allowed  because  the  economic  development  is  needed 
and  the  monies  that  accrue  to  the  counties  help  the  local 
school  systems  and  provide  other  public  services.  The 
lifestyle  needs  of  these  groups  and  individuals  would  not 
be  met  by  this  alternative  because  of  restrictions  on  oil 
and  gas  development;  they  would  favor  this  alternative 
the  least  of  all  the  alternatives. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  would  feel  enough  protection  for 
wildlife  and  other  resources  would  be  given.  This  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups 
and  individuals. 

The  types  of  effects  to  primitive  recreationists  would  be 
similar  to  the  other  alternatives,  but  the  frequency  would 
be  lowest  of  any  alternative. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  about  development 
in  the  Monument.  No  wells  would  be  drilled,  which  may 
result  in  an  increase  in  their  quality  of  life. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

Fifty-five  wells  are  forecast  under  this  alternative. 
Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local 
residents  indicate  that  natural  gas  development  should  be 
allowed  because  the  economic  development  is  needed 
and  the  monies  that  accrue  to  the  counties  help  the  local 
school  systems  and  provide  other  public  services.  The 
quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  could 
be  enhanced  because  this  alternative  would  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  could  feel  enough  protection  for 
wildlife  and  other  resources  would  be  given  by  the 
natural  gas  lease  stipulations.  This  could  result  in  an 
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increase  in  quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and 
individuals. 

Recreationists,  including  hunters,  seeking  a primitive 
experience  may  be  negatively  affected  by  the  presence  of 
wells  and  associated  operations  due  to  sight  and  sound 
conflicts  and  administrative  use  of  motorized  vehicles. 
This  could  diminish  their  quality  of  life. 

American  Indians  indicated  concerns  about  natural  gas 
development  in  the  Monument.  They  may  feel  the  level 
of  development  is  too  high,  resulting  in  a decline  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Impacts  to  Social  Conditions  from  Access 
and  Transportation 

Alternative  A (Current  Management) 

The  BLM  would  pursue  new  public  access  easements  in 
the  Monument  with  willing  landowners,  which  could 
increase  the  miles  of  roads  open  yearlong  or  seasonally. 
The  public  would  retain  their  options  to  travel  on 
existing  BLM  roads  and  to  use  all  the  airstrips  within  the 
Monument.  Many  people,  such  as  ranchers  and  residents 
of  local  communities,  have  indicated  this  is  very 
important  to  them  because  they  use  these  roads  for 
family  recreation  (hunting,  fishing,  picnicking, 
sightseeing,  etc.),  and  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  travel 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  sparsely  settled  area  in 
and  around  the  Monument. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use  also  feel  that  all  roads  and  airstrips  should 
be  open.  The  quality  of  life  of  all  the  above  groups  and 
individuals  could  be  enhanced  because  this  alternative 
would  meet  their  lifestyle  needs. 

Recreationists  would  have  more  access  to  the  Monument 
which  would  enhance  the  experience  for  some  and 
diminish  it  for  others,  depending  upon  the  preferences  of 
the  individual.  Hunters  who  prefer  a walk-in  experience 
and  others  who  prefer  a more  primitive,  non-motorized 
experience  may  find  this  difficult  to  achieve,  which 
could  diminish  their  quality  of  life. 

Some  recreationists  who  prefer  motorized  activities  are 
very  concerned  about  road  closures,  and  subsequent  loss 
of  opportunities,  on  public  lands.  These  individuals 
would  prefer  this  alternative  and  it  could  enhance  their 
quality  of  life  because  the  opportunities  they  prefer 
would  remain  available. 

All  10  existing  airstrips  would  remain  open;  and 
additional  airstrips  could  be  allowed  after  environmental 
review.  People  who  use  these  airstrips  for  recreation, 
livestock  monitoring  or  other  purposes  would  feel  their 
options  maintained  and/or  enhanced.  For  example, 
ranchers  indicated  they  do  some  cattle  surveillance  by 


plane  and  want  the  airstrips  to  remain  available  for  that 
reason. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  roads  and  airstrips 
should  be  limited  in  the  Monument.  They  would  feel 
this  alternative  would  not  offer  enough  protection  to 
Monument  resources  which  could  result  in  a decline  in 
their  quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding  the 
large  number  of  roads  and  airstrips  in  the  Monument  that 
could  cause  aesthetic,  noise,  and  light  intrusions  at  vision 
quest  or  fasting  sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  about 
continued  access  to  areas  in  the  Monument  that  are 
important  to  them.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern, 
this  alternative  could  enhance  or  diminish  their  quality  of 
life. 

Alternative  B 

The  BLM  would  pursue  new  public  access  easements  in 
the  Monument  with  willing  landowners,  which  could 
increase  the  miles  of  road  open  yearlong  or  seasonally. 
The  public  would  retain  their  options  to  travel  on  most 
existing  BLM  roads  and  to  use  all  the  airstrips  within  the 
Monument.  Many  people,  such  as  ranchers  and  residents 
of  local  communities,  have  indicated  keeping  roads  open 
is  very  important  to  them  because  they  use  these  roads 
for  family  recreation  (hunting,  fishing,  picnicking, 
sightseeing,  etc.),  and  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  travel 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  sparsely  settled  area  in 
and  around  the  Monument. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  use  also  feel  that  all  roads  and  airstrips  should 
be  open.  Ranchers  indicated  they  do  some  cattle 
surveillance  by  plane  and  want  the  airstrips  to  remain 
available  for  that  reason.  The  quality  of  life  of  all  the 
above  groups  and  individuals  could  be  enhanced  because 
this  alternative  would  meet  their  lifestyle  needs  because 
most  roads  and  all  the  airstrips  would  remain  open. 

Recreationists  would  have  more  access  to  portions  of  the 
Monument  which  would  enhance  the  experience  for 
some  and  diminish  it  for  others,  depending  upon  the 
preferences  of  the  individual.  Hunters  who  prefer  a 
walk-in  experience  and  others  who  prefer  a more 
primitive,  non-motorized  experience  may  find  this 
difficult  to  achieve,  which  could  diminish  their  quality  of 
life. 

Some  recreationists  who  prefer  motorized  activities  are 
very  concerned  about  road  closures,  and  subsequent  loss 
of  opportunities,  on  public  lands.  These  individuals 
would  favor  this  alternative  or  Alternative  A,  and  it 
would  enhance  their  quality  of  life  because  the 
opportunities  they  prefer  would  remain  available. 
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Some  closed  roads  could  be  designated  for  mechanized 
use  such  as  mountain  bikes;  motorized  or  mechanized 
vehicles  would  be  allowed  to  pull  off  300  feet  to  camp; 
and  game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  on  some  identified 
closed  roads.  The  latter  two  provisions  would  provide 
more  opportunities  for  the  aging  public.  However,  there 
is  concern  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  these 
activities  and  that  some  people  would  use  them  as  an 
excuse  to  drive  on  closed  roads. 

All  10  existing  airstrips  would  remain  open  and 
additional  airstrips  could  be  allowed  after  environmental 
review.  People  who  use  these  airstrips  for  recreation, 
livestock  monitoring  or  other  purposes  would  feel  their 
options  maintained  and/or  enhanced. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  roads  and  airstrips 
should  be  limited  in  the  Monument.  They  would  feel 
this  alternative  would  not  offer  enough  protection  to 
Monument  resources  which  could  result  in  a decline  in 
their  quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding  the 
large  number  of  roads  and  airstrips  in  the  Monument  that 
could  cause  aesthetic,  noise,  and  light  intrusions  at  vision 
quest  or  fasting  sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  about 
continued  access  to  areas  in  the  Monument  that  are 
important  to  them.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern, 
different  alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their 
quality  of  life. 

Alternative  C 

The  BLM  would  pursue  new  public  access  easements  in 
the  Monument  with  willing  landowners,  which  could 
provide  additional  road  access  year  around  or  seasonally. 
The  public  would  retain  their  options  to  travel  on  many 
existing  BLM  roads  and  to  use  some  of  the  airstrips 
within  the  Monument.  Many  people,  such  as  ranchers 
and  residents  of  local  communities,  have  indicated 
keeping  roads  open  is  very  important  to  them  because 
they  use  these  roads  for  family  recreation  (hunting, 
fishing,  picnicking,  sightseeing,  etc.),  and  to  reduce  the 
time  needed  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
sparsely  settled  area  in  and  around  the  Monument. 
Ranchers  also  indicate  they  do  some  cattle  surveillance 
by  plane  and  want  the  airstrips  to  remain  available  for 
that  reason.  Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high 
priority  to  resource  use  also  feel  that  all  roads  and 
airstrips  should  be  open. 

People  who  use  roads  closed  under  this  alternative  for 
activities  other  than  lease  maintenance  would  lose  the 
option  to  use  some  roads  they  previously  had  available  to 
them.  The  quality  of  life  of  groups  and  individuals  who 
lose  access  to  areas  important  to  them  could  be 
diminished  because  this  alternative  would  not  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 


Recreationists  would  have  less  access  to  portions  of  the 
monument  which  could  enhance  the  experience  for  some 
and  diminish  it  for  others,  depending  upon  the 
preferences  of  the  individual.  Hunters  who  prefer  a 
walk-in  experience  and  others  who  prefer  a more 
primitive,  non-motorized  experience  could  find  this 
easier  to  obtain  than  under  Alternatives  A or  B,  which 
could  enhance  their  quality  of  life. 

Some  recreationists  who  prefer  motorized  activities  are 
very  concerned  about  road  closures,  and  subsequent  loss 
of  opportunities,  on  public  lands.  These  individuals 
would  favor  Alternatives  A or  B rather  than  Alternative 
C.  Alternative  C would  diminish  their  quality  of  life 
because  the  opportunities  they  prefer  would  not  be  as 
available. 

Some  closed  roads  could  be  designated  for  mechanized 
use  such  as  mountain  bikes;  the  BLM  would  attempt  to 
acquire  access  where  no  public  access  exists;  motorized 
or  mechanized  vehicles  would  be  allowed  to  pull  off  150 
feet  (outside  wilderness  study  areas)  to  camp;  and  game 
retrieval  would  be  allowed  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on 
some  designated  roads  and  for  three  hours  after  the  legal 
hunting  time.  The  latter  two  provisions  would  provide 
more  opportunities  for  the  aging  public.  However,  there 
is  concern  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  these 
activities  and  that  some  people  would  use  them  as  an 
excuse  to  drive  on  closed  roads. 

Seven  of  the  10  existing  airstrips  would  remain  open,  but 
three  of  these  airstrips  would  be  seasonally  restricted. 
People  who  use  these  airstrips  for  recreation,  livestock 
monitoring  or  other  purposes  may  feel  the  loss  of  some 
options  they  previously  enjoyed. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  roads  and  airstrips 
should  be  limited  in  the  Monument.  They  would  feel 
this  alternative  would  not  offer  enough  protection  to 
Monument  resources  which  could  result  in  a decline  in 
their  quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding  the 
large  number  of  roads  and  airstrips  in  the  Monument  that 
could  cause  aesthetic,  noise,  and  light  intrusions  at  vision 
quest  or  fasting  sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  about 
continued  access  to  areas  in  the  Monument  that  are 
important  to  them.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern, 
different  alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their 
quality  of  life. 

Alternative  D 

More  roads  would  be  closed  than  under  Alternatives  A, 
B and  C.  The  public  would  retain  their  option  to  travel 
on  about  60%  of  the  existing  BLM  roads  and  to  use 
some  of  the  airstrips  within  the  Monument.  Many 
people,  such  as  ranchers  and  residents  of  local 
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communities,  have  indicated  keeping  roads  open  is  very 
important  to  them  because  they  use  these  roads  for 
family  recreation  (hunting,  fishing,  picnicking, 
sightseeing,  etc.),  and  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  travel 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  sparsely  settled  area  in 
and  around  the  Monument.  Ranchers  also  indicate  they 
do  some  cattle  surveillance  by  plane  and  want  the 
airstrips  to  remain  available  for  that  reason.  Groups  and 
individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to  resource  use  also 
feel  that  all  roads  and  airstrips  should  be  open.  People 
who  use  roads  closed  under  this  alternative  for  activities 
other  than  lease  maintenance  would  lose  the  option  to 
use  many  roads  they  previously  had  available  to  them. 
The  quality  of  life  of  groups  and  individuals  who  desire 
greater  access  within  the  Monument  would  be 
diminished  because  this  alternative  would  not  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 

Recreationists  would  have  less  access  to  portions  of  the 
Monument  which  could  enhance  the  experience  for  some 
and  diminish  it  for  others,  depending  upon  the 
preferences  of  the  individual.  Hunters  who  prefer  a 
walk-in  experience  and  others  who  prefer  a more 
primitive,  non-motorized  experience  could  find  this 
would  enhance  their  quality  of  life. 

Some  recreationists  who  prefer  motorized  activities  are 
very  concerned  about  road  closures,  and  subsequent  loss 
of  opportunities,  on  public  lands.  This  alternative  would 
diminish  their  quality  of  life  because  the  opportunities 
they  prefer  would  be  greatly  restricted. 

The  BLM  would  not  attempt  to  acquire  new  or  additional 
public  access.  Some  closed  roads  could  be  limited  to 
specific  motorized  and/or  mechanized  use,  off-road 
camping  would  be  allowed  up  to  10  feet  off  the  road,  big 
game  retrieval  would  be  allowed  between  10  a.m.  and  2 
p.m.  on  some  roads.  The  BLM  could  designate  specific 
closed  roads  for  use  by  individuals  with  disabilities, 
based  on  demand  or  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Access  for 
some  recreationists  could  be  substantially  limited,  which 
could  result  in  a decline  in  affected  recreationists’  quality 
of  life. 

Because  no  new  access  would  be  pursued  in  places 
where  access  in  not  available  or  is  inadequate,  some 
people  would  continue  to  express  concerns  that  only 
commercial  hunting  outfitters  or  those  with  private  land 
access  could  access  certain  parts  of  the  Monument. 

Six  of  the  10  existing  backcountry  airstrips  could  remain 
open.  Four  of  these  airstrips  would  be  restricted 
seasonally.  People  who  use  these  airstrips  for  recreation, 
livestock  monitoring  or  other  purposes  may  feel  the  loss 
of  many  options  they  previously  enjoyed. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  roads  and  airstrips 
should  be  limited  in  the  Monument.  They  could  feel  this 


alternative  would  offer  enough  protection  to  Monument 
resources  which  could  result  in  an  increase  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding  the 
large  number  of  roads  and  airstrips  in  the  Monument  that 
could  cause  aesthetic,  noise,  and  light  intrusions  at  vision 
quest  or  fasting  sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  about 
continued  access  to  areas  in  the  Monument  that  are 
important  to  them.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern, 
different  alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their 
quality  of  life. 

Alternative  E 

This  is  the  most  restrictive  alternative  in  terms  of  what 
would  be  allowed,  and  some  people  would  feel  their 
options  to  be  severely  limited. 

More  roads  would  be  closed  than  under  any  other 
alternative.  The  public  would  retain  their  option  to  travel 
on  about  20%  of  the  existing  BLM  roads.  No 
backcountry  airstrips  would  remain  open.  Many  people, 
such  as  ranchers  and  residents  of  local  communities, 
have  indicated  keeping  roads  open  is  very  important  to 
them  because  they  use  these  roads  for  family  recreation 
(hunting,  fishing,  picnicking,  sightseeing,  etc.),  and  to 
reduce  the  time  needed  to  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  sparsely  settled  area  in  and  around  the 
Monument.  Ranchers  also  indicate  they  do  some  cattle 
surveillance  by  plane  and  want  the  airstrips  to  remain 
available  for  that  reason.  Groups  and  individuals  who 
give  a high  priority  to  resource  use  also  feel  that  all  roads 
and  airstrips  should  be  open.  People  who  use  roads 
closed  under  this  alternative  for  activities  other  than 
lease  maintenance  would  lose  the  option  to  use  most 
roads  they  previously  had  available  to  them.  The  quality 
of  life  of  groups  and  individuals  who  desire  greater 
access  within  the  Monument  would  be  greatly 
diminished  because  this  alternative  would  not  meet  their 
lifestyle  needs. 

Recreationists  would  have  much  less  access  to  portions 
of  the  Monument  which  could  enhance  the  experience 
for  some  and  diminish  it  for  others,  depending  upon  the 
preferences  of  the  individual.  Hunters  who  prefer  a 
walk-in  experience  and  others  who  prefer  a more 
primitive,  non-motorized  experience  could  find  this 
much  easier  to  obtain  than  under  the  other  alternatives, 
which  could  enhance  their  quality  of  life. 

Some  recreationists  who  prefer  motorized  activities  are 
very  concerned  about  road  closures,  and  subsequent  loss 
of  opportunities,  on  public  lands.  This  alternative  would 
diminish  their  quality  of  life  because  the  opportunities 
they  prefer  would  be  greatly  restricted. 

The  BLM  would  not  attempt  to  acquire  new  or  additional 
public  access.  Big  game  retrieval  would  not  be  allowed 
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on  closed  roads,  some  roads  could  be  limited  to  specific 
motorized  and/or  mechanized  use,  and  no  off-road 
camping  would  be  allowed.  Some  recreationists  and 
hunters,  particularly  the  aging  public,  could  have  their 
activities  severely  restricted,  which  could  result  in  a 
decline  in  their  quality  of  life.  The  BLM  could  designate 
specific  closed  roads  for  use  by  individuals  with 
disabilities,  based  on  demand  or  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Because  no  new  access  would  be  pursued  in  places 
where  access  in  not  available  or  is  inadequate,  some 
people  would  continue  to  express  concerns  that  only 
commercial  hunting  outfitters  or  those  with  private  land 
access  could  access  certain  parts  of  the  Monument. 

No  backcountry  airstrips  would  remain  open  and  those 
who  use  these  airstrips  for  recreation,  livestock 
monitoring  or  other  purposes  would  have  all  their 
options  eliminated  in  this  area. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  roads  and  airstrips 
should  be  limited  in  the  Monument.  They  would  feel 
this  alternative  would  offer  enough  protection  to 
Monument  resources  which  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  their  quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding  the 
large  number  of  roads  and  airstrips  in  the  Monument  that 
could  cause  aesthetic,  noise,  and  light  intrusions  at  vision 
quest  or  fasting  sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  about 
continued  access  to  areas  in  the  Monument  that  are 
important  to  them.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern, 
different  alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their 
quality  of  life. 

Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  public  would  retain  their  option  to  travel  on  about 
70%  of  the  existing  BLM  roads  and  to  use  some  of  the 
airstrips  within  the  Monument.  Many  people,  such  as 
ranchers  and  residents  of  local  communities,  have 
indicated  keeping  roads  open  is  very  important  to  them 
because  they  use  these  roads  for  family  recreation 
(hunting,  fishing,  picnicking,  sightseeing,  etc.),  and  to 
reduce  the  time  needed  to  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  sparsely  settled  area  in  and  around  the 
Monument.  Ranchers  also  indicate  they  do  some  cattle 
surveillance  by  plane  and  want  the  airstrips  to  remain 
available  for  that  reason.  Groups  and  individuals  who 
give  a high  priority  to  resource  use  also  feel  that  all  roads 
and  airstrips  should  be  open.  People  who  use  roads 
closed  under  this  alternative  for  activities  other  than 
lease  maintenance  would  lose  the  option  to  use  many 
roads  they  previously  had  available  to  them.  The  quality 
of  life  of  groups  and  individuals  who  desire  greater 
access  within  the  Monument  would  be  diminished 
because  this  alternative  would  not  meet  their  lifestyle 
needs. 


The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  county  governments  to  improve  public 
access  to  BLM  land.  This  is  very  important  to  some 
people  who  desire  more  public  access. 

Recreationists  would  have  less  access  to  portions  of  the 
Monument  which  could  enhance  the  experience  for  some 
and  diminish  it  for  others,  depending  upon  the 
preferences  of  the  individual.  Hunters  who  prefer  a 
walk-in  experience  and  others  who  prefer  a more 
primitive,  non-motorized  experience  could  find  this 
much  easier  to  obtain,  which  could  enhance  their  quality 
of  life. 

Some  closed  roads  could  be  designated  for  mechanized 
use  such  as  mountain  bikes;  motorized  or  mechanized 
vehicles  would  be  allowed  to  pull  off  50  feet  (outside 
wilderness  study  areas)  to  park;  and  game  retrieval 
would  be  allowed  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on  some 
designated  roads.  The  latter  two  provisions  would 
provide  more  opportunities  for  the  aging  public. 
However,  there  is  concern  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enforce  these  activities  and  that  some  people  would  use 
them  as  an  excuse  to  drive  on  closed  roads. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  could  request  a permit  to 
travel  on  closed  roads  consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument  Manager.  If  the 
need  arises,  the  BLM  could  identify  specific  designated 
closed  roads  as  access  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

Six  of  the  10  existing  backcountry  airstrips  would  remain 
open.  One  of  these  airstrips  would  be  restricted 
seasonally.  People  who  use  these  airstrips  for  recreation, 
livestock  monitoring  or  other  purposes,  may  feel  the  loss 
of  many  options  they  previously  enjoyed. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to 
resource  protection  indicated  that  roads  and  airstrips 
should  be  limited  in  the  Monument.  They  could  feel  this 
alternative  would  offer  enough  protection  to  Monument 
resources  which  could  result  in  an  increase  in  their 
quality  of  life. 

Some  American  Indians  indicated  concerns  regarding  the 
large  number  of  roads  and  airstrips  in  the  Monument  that 
could  cause  aesthetic,  noise,  and  light  intrusions  at  vision 
quest  or  fasting  sites.  Others  indicated  concerns  about 
continued  access  to  areas  in  the  Monument  that  are 
important  to  them.  Depending  on  the  individual  concern, 
different  alternatives  could  enhance  or  diminish  their 
quality  of  life. 
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Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to  Social 
Conditions 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

No  alternative  would  affect  the  demographics,  major 
social  trends,  or  social  organization  in  the  local 
communities  of  the  planning  area. 

Under  Alternatives  A,  B and  parts  of  C,  Monument 
management  would  not  differ  a great  deal  from  how  it 
has  been  managed  in  the  past.  Groups  and  individuals 
who  give  a high  priority  to  resource  use,  as  well  as  many 
ranchers  and  other  local  residents,  indicate  that 
Monument  management  should  continue  as  it  has  in  the 
past  and  that  this  management  has  adequately  protected 
Monument  resources.  The  quality  of  life  of  the  above 
groups  and  individuals  would  be  enhanced  by  these 
alternatives  because  their  lifestyle  needs  would  be  met. 
Opportunities  for  motorized  recreation  predominate 
under  these  alternatives.  Game  retrieval  by  motorized 
vehicle  would  be  the  most  liberal.  Livestock  permittees 
would  continue  to  access  their  allotments  as  they  have  in 
the  past  and  resource  reserve  allotments  could  allow 
added  management  flexibility.  Groups  and  individuals 
who  desire  a primitive,  quiet  recreation  experience,  and 
those  who  would  give  a high  priority  to  resource 
protection,  would  not  feel  the  Monument  resources 
would  be  adequately  protected,  the  opportunities  they 
desire  would  be  available,  or  that  these  alternatives  offer 
the  ability  to  address  current  or  future  problems.  Quality 
of  life  for  these  groups  and  individuals  may  decline 
under  these  alternatives. 

Under  Alternatives  D and  F (Preferred  Alternative),  the 
activities  in  the  Monument  would  be  more  restricted  than 
under  Alternatives  A and  B.  Groups  and  individuals 
who  desire  a primitive,  quiet  recreation  experience,  and 
those  who  give  a high  priority  to  resource  protection, 
would  feel  the  Monument  resources  would  be  adequately 
protected  and  the  opportunities  they  desire  would  be 
available.  Quality  of  life  for  these  groups  and 
individuals  may  be  enhanced  under  these  alternatives. 
These  alternatives  would  lay  the  groundwork  to  address 
current  and  future  issues  as  they  emerge.  Opportunities 
to  retrieve  game  by  motorized  vehicles  would  be  less 
numerous  than  under  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C,  but 
would  still  provide  some  opportunities  for  hunters. 
Livestock  permittees  would  continue  to  access  their 
allotments  with  minimal  restrictions  and  resource  reserve 
allotments  could  allow  added  management  flexibility. 
Opportunities  for  motorized  recreation  would  decline 
relative  to  Alternatives  A,  B and  C,  and  opportunities  for 
primitive,  quiet  experiences  would  be  enhanced.  Groups 
and  individuals  who  give  a high  priority  to  resource  use, 
as  well  as  many  ranchers  and  other  local  residents, 
indicate  that  Monument  management  should  continue  as 
it  has  in  the  past  and  that  this  management  has 


adequately  protected  Monument  resources.  The  quality 
of  life  of  the  above  groups  and  individuals  may  be 
diminished  by  these  alternatives  because  of  restrictions 
on  activities  they  consider  very  important  to  their 
lifestyles. 

Under  Alternative  E,  the  activities  in  the  Monument 
would  be  more  restricted  than  under  any  other 
alternative.  Groups  and  individuals  who  desire  a 
primitive,  quiet  recreation  experience,  and  those  who 
give  a high  priority  to  resource  protection  would  feel  the 
Monument  resources  would  be  adequately  protected  and 
the  opportunities  they  desire  would  be  available.  Quality 
of  life  for  these  groups  and  individuals  would  be 
enhanced  under  these  alternatives.  However,  they  may 
also  feel  that  the  proposed  restrictions  would  be  too 
extreme.  Opportunities  to  retrieve  game  by  motorized 
vehicle  would  be  the  most  restrictive  of  all  the 
alternatives.  Livestock  permittees’  access  to  their 
allotments  would  be  somewhat  limited  and  other 
restrictions  would  be  imposed  which  could  make 
management  of  livestock  and  range  improvements  more 
difficult.  Groups  and  individuals  who  give  a high 
priority  to  resource  use,  as  well  as  many  ranchers  and 
other  local  residents,  indicate  that  Monument 
management  should  continue  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  that 
this  management  has  adequately  protected  Monument 
resources.  The  quality  of  life  of  the  above  groups  and 
individuals  would  be  diminished  by  this  alternative 
because  of  restrictions  on  activities  they  consider  very 
important  to  their  lifestyles. 

Economic  Conditions 

Introduction 

Alternative  A is  the  baseline  condition  to  which  all  other 
alternatives  are  compared  in  order  to  assess  economic 
impact.  For  example,  a total  of  56  wells  could  be  drilled 
under  Alternative  A and  55  wells  could  be  drilled  under 
Alternative  F,  so  the  economic  impact  of  Alternative  F is 
based  on  the  effects  of  one  less  well.  Although  current 
management  (Alternative  A)  may  differ  from 
management  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Monument,  this 
EIS  does  not  address  any  impacts  that  may  have  resulted 
from  the  initial  creation  of  the  Monument  as  these 
impacts  are  not  a result  of  the  Proposed  RMP 
alternatives. 

Local  economic  impacts  of  the  alternatives  are  measured 
in  terms  of  jobs,  income,  economic  output,  and  tax 
revenue.  Additionally,  this  analysis  considers  the  effect 
of  the  alternatives  on  non-commercial,  or  non-market 
economic  benefits  that  impact  individual  well-being  but 
do  not  involve  a monetary  transfer.  Non-market 
economic  benefits  include  use  benefits  to  boaters, 
hunters,  and  other  recreationists  related  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  recreational  opportunities,  as  well  as  non- 
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use  benefits  to  individuals  valuing  the  existence  of 
preserved  spaces  or  of  resources  such  as  wildlife. 

The  source  of  economic  impacts  due  to  the  alternatives  is 
a change  in  resource  use  or  quality.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  3.  the  primary  economic  uses  of  the  Monument 
lands  are  grazing,  natural  gas  extraction,  and  recreation 
and  amenity  values.  The  level  of  these  economic  uses  in 
each  alternative  and  the  associated  effects  on 
environmental  quality  determine  the  effect  of  the 
alternative  on  the  economy,  property  values,  taxes,  and 
non-market  benefits.  Previous  sections  of  this  chapter 
estimated  the  impacts  of  the  alternatives  on  each  primary 
type  of  resource  and  resource  use  in  the  Monument.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  were  minimal  foreseeable  effects  on 
grazing  due  to  the  management  alternatives,  some  effects 
to  oil  and  gas  development  on  existing  leases,  some 
effects  on  transportation,  and  potential  effects  on 
recreational  activity  and  wildlife  (see  sections  labeled 
Livestock  Grazing,  Minerals  - Oil  and  Gas, 
Transportation,  Recreation,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife). 

In  general,  it  is  estimated  that  the  natural  resources 
contained  within  the  Monument  would  not  be  reallocated 
to  different  uses  as  a result  of  the  alternatives,  and  that 
the  relationship  between  the  Monument  resources  and 
the  economy  of  the  area  would  continue  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  The  Proclamation  establishing  the  Monument 

emphasizes  the  continuation  of  existing  rights  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  create  any  new  impacts  that  would 
interfere  with  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the 
objects  protected  by  the  Proclamation.  Overall,  the 
alternatives  being  considered  do  not  reallocate  resources 
from  the  current  condition  but  rather  deal  with  changing 
management  direction  in  a manner  that  responds  to  the 
goals  and  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Monument 
Proclamation  and  the  planning  process.  Thus,  current 
direction  and  the  alternatives  provide  essentially  the 
same  opportunities  for  economic  growth,  employment 
and  unemployment,  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  gas  road 
taxes,  county  property  taxes,  and  non-market  benefits. 
That  is,  the  current  direction  and  alternatives  to  it  are  not 
expected  to  significantly  influence  these  economic 
factors. 

During  the  period  1995  to  2004,  employment  in  the 
study  area  grew  by  3%.  No  forces  are  apparent  at  this 
time  that  would  indicate  a change  in  this  trend  with 
respect  to  its  relationship  to  state  and  national  trends. 

Inflation-adjusted  personal  income  in  the  study  area 
increased  by  22%  between  1995  and  2004,  with  the 
largest  contributing  factors  being  increases  in 
proprietor’s  income  and  transfer  payments.  Fluctuations 
in  proprietor  income  tend  to  reflect  changes  in  market 
prices  and  costs,  factors  that  will  not  be  influenced  by 
current  direction  or  the  alternatives  to  it.  As  most 
transfer  payments  originate  outside  the  study  area,  these 
will  not  be  influenced  by  the  management  alternatives. 


Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  calculated  by  formulas 
which  would  not  be  affected  by  the  management  plan. 
None  of  the  direction  related  to  the  transportation  system 
would  affect  the  miles  of  gas  tax  roads  in  the  Monument. 
Additionally,  none  of  the  direction  is  expected  to 
significantly  affect  property  values  and  the  property  tax 
base.  Slight  changes  in  revenue  to  local  entities  are 
expected  in  some  alternatives  due  to  management 
direction  related  to  natural  gas  production. 

Similarly,  non-market  economic  benefits  are  not 
expected  to  vary  substantially  between  the  alternatives 
due  to  the  resource  protection  and  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities  offered  in  all  alternatives.  The  analysis  in 
preceding  sections  indicates  that  there  are  potential 
differences  between  the  alternatives  in  terms  of  impact  to 
soils,  vegetation,  wildlife,  visual  resources,  and 
recreational  opportunities,  but  in  general  the  impacts 
were  expected  to  be  limited.  This  indicates  that  the 
incremental  effect  of  each  alternative  on  non-market 
benefits  may  also  be  limited. 

Impacts  to  Economic  Conditions  Common 
to  All  Alternatives 

As  mentioned  above,  there  are  a few  exceptions  where 
alternatives  may  affect  resource  users  and  non-market 
benefits.  The  users  most  likely  to  be  affected  are  those 
involved  with  natural  gas  or  recreation.  Also,  there 
would  be  potential  differences  in  BLM  management 
costs  associated  with  some  alternative  direction. 

Ranching 

The  Proclamation  states  that  “Laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
issuing  and  administering  grazing  permits  or  leases  on  all 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall  continue  to  apply  with 
regard  to  the  lands  in  the  monument.”  Therefore,  the 
monument  designation  does  not  in  itself  change  grazing. 
Continued  livestock  grazing  is  common  to  all 
alternatives  considered.  However,  as  with  all  BLM 
grazing  permits/leases  on  public  lands,  authorized 
livestock  grazing  may  be  adjusted  (AUMs  or  cattle 
numbers  may  be  reduced,  seasons  of  use  adjusted)  in  the 
Monument  if  necessary  to  meet  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  implement  the  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management.  Additional  restrictions 
on  Monument  grazing  would  apply  if  necessary  to 
protect  the  objects  of  the  Monument.  However, 
restrictions  on  grazing  due  to  the  alternatives  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  management  guidelines  established  by  the 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  are  expected  to  impact 
Monument  AUMs  or  cattle  numbers  by  less  than  1% 
annually. 

If  there  were  changes  in  Monument  forage  availability, 
individual  ranch  operators  could  be  economically 
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affected,  but  there  would  not  be  a measurable  effect  on 
the  ranching  industry  in  the  five-county  study  area.  In 
2005,  the  Monument  grazing  allotments  provided  an 
estimated  38,000  AUMs.  Between  2000  and  2005,  there 
was  an  average  of  204,000  beef  cows  on  ranches  in  the 
study  area.1  The  forage  provided  by  Monument  grazing 
allotments  therefore  represents  1%  to  2%  of  the 
nutritional  needs  for  all  beef  cattle  in  the  five-county 
study  area,  with  a higher  proportion  being  supported  in 
Blaine  and  Fergus  Counties  (Table  4.43).  The  grazing 
allotments  are  utilized  for  the  most  part,  however,  in  the 
summer  months  between  May  and  October.  Assuming  1 
AUM  per  cow  per  month,  approximately  6,300  cows 
could  be  supported  in  the  Monument  for  six  months  of 
the  year.  Therefore,  approximately  3%  of  the  beef  cattle 
in  the  five-county  area  (6,300  of  204,000  cattle)  may  be 
partially  supported  by  Monument  grazing.  In  Blaine 
County,  which  is  the  county  most  dependent  on 
Monument  forage,  approximately  4.5%  of  the  beef  cattle 
(approximately  2,000  of  45,000  cattle)  may  be  supported 
in  the  summer  months  by  Monument  grazing.  While  the 
regional  cattle  industry  does  not  depend  heavily  on 
Monument  forage,  some  individual  operators  with 
grazing  allotments  within  the  Monument  are  seasonally 
dependent  on  Monument  forage  and  therefore  could  be 
substantially  affected  by  any  reductions  in  Monument 
forage  availability. 

The  value  of  Monument  AUMs  to  ranchers  can  be 
evaluated  by  analyzing  the  price  of  substitute  feed 
relative  to  the  price  of  AUMs  on  BLM  grazing  land.  If 
AUMs  were  reduced  in  the  Monument,  ranchers  would 
have  a number  of  options.  They  could  rent  private 
pasture,  feed  hay  to  their  cattle,  or  adjust  their 
operations.  Grazing  fees  on  BLM  land  average  $1.50 
per  AUM.2  This  compares  to  average  private  pasture 
rentals  in  Montana  of  $16.40  per  AUM3,  or  the  cost  of 
grass  hay  equivalent  to  1 AUM  of  approximately  $25 
(based  on  a conversion  of  3.3  AUMs  to  1 ton  of  grass 
hay  and  a price  of  $80  per  ton).  The  value  of  public 
grazing  in  terms  of  avoided  feed  cost  is  thus 
approximately  $15  to  $25  per  AUM.  This  value  roughly 
approximates  the  economic  impact  in  terms  of  increased 
cost/reduced  income  that  might  be  felt  by  individual 
ranchers  if  AUMs  in  the  Monument  were  to  be  reduced 


1 National  Agricultural  Statistics  Services,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  “Quick  Statistics:  Agricultural 
Statistics  Database,”  http://www.nass.usda.  gov/  QuickStats/, 
Accessed  November  2006. 

2 United  Sates  Government  Accountability  Office,  2005, 
“Livestock  Grazing:  Federal  Expenditures  and  Receipts  Vary, 
Depending  on  the  Agency  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Fee 
Charged”,  GAO-05-869. 

3 United  Sates  Government  Accountability  Office,  2005, 
“Livestock  Grazing:  Federal  Expenditures  and  Receipts  Vary, 
Depending  on  the  Agency  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Fee 
Charged”,  GAO-05-869.  Value  converted  from  2004  dollars  to 
2005  dollars  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


in  order  to  meet  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management. 

Recreation  and  Tourism 

In  the  uplands  section  of  the  Monument,  the  supply  of 
recreational  activities  exceeds  the  current  and  near  future 
demand  for  these  opportunities.  The  changes  in 
management  direction  in  the  alternatives  would  not 
materially  affect  this  relationship  for  commercial 
outfitters  or  recreationists.  Special  Recreation  Permits 
(SRPs)  would  continue  to  be  required  for  both  upland 
and  river  commercial  outfitters  in  all  alternatives,  with 
the  number  of  SRPs  issued  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
current  number. 

Property  Values 

Various  economic  studies  have  shown  that  the 
preservation  of  natural  landscapes  often  leads  to 
increased  value  of  neighboring  properties  due  to 
enhanced  scenic  and  recreational  values  (Sonoran 
Institute  2004,  Phillips  2000,  etc.).  Additionally,  regions 
with  protected  natural  landscapes  often  experience 
increased  population  growth,  which  also  increases 
economic  growth  and  property  values.  Land  in  and 
around  the  Monument  is  valued  for  both  its  scenery  and 
its  recreational  value,  particularly  for  hunting  big  game. 

Prior  to  the  Monument  designation,  the  area  was  already 
being  recognized  as  a valued  natural  area,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  land  in  the  area  was  being  purchased  by 
individuals  seeking  a rural  vacation  or  retirement  home. 
Purchase  of  land  for  vacation  or  retirement  homes  tends 
to  raise  local  property  values.  Due  to  the  enhanced 
protection  of  the  landscape  provided  by  the  monument 
designation  combined  with  the  national  attention 
generated,  it  is  expected  that  property  values  may  be 
further  increased  in  the  area  under  all  alternatives. 

However,  the  differential  effect  of  the  various 
alternatives  on  property  values  is  difficult  to  evaluate. 
Some  studies  have  indicated  that  the  more  public  lands 
are  protected,  the  greater  the  effect  on  local  property 
values.  All  alternatives  are  designed  to  provide  for  the 
“proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  to  be 
protected,”  but  some  alternatives,  particularly 
Alternative  E,  further  restrict  development  and  use.  It  is 
generally  not  known  the  extent  to  which  additional 
protections  would  influence  the  biological  resources  of 
the  Monument,  recreational  use,  or  related  economic 
benefits  to  residents  and  visitors.  It  is  therefore  unknown 
if  alternatives  more  restrictive  of  development  (such  as 
Alternative  E)  would  measurably  alter  property  values  or 
other  economic  values. 

Additionally,  several  other  factors  affect  the  magnitude 
of  the  effect  of  protected  landscapes  on  growth  and 
property  values.  For  example,  typically  the  closer  a 
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protected  area  is  to  an  urban  center  and  associated 
services  such  as  airports,  the  larger  the  effect  on  regional 
growth  and  property  values.  The  largest  urban  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Monument  is  Billings,  and  it  has  a 
population  under  100,000  and  is  over  100  miles  distant. 
The  lack  of  a proximate  urban  center  may  limit  the 
potential  of  the  Monument  to  serve  as  an  economic 
growth  engine  for  the  local  community. 

Natural  Gas 

The  Proclamation  states,  “The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  manage  development  on  existing  oil  and  gas  leases 
within  the  Monument,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  so 
as  not  to  create  any  new  impacts  that  would  interfere 
with  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects 
protected  by  this  proclamation.”  The  potential  for 
development  of  new  wells  in  the  Monument  exists.  The 
current  direction  and  the  direction  in  the  alternatives 
differ  in  how  this  development  could  take  place  in  terms 
of  location  and  what  constitutes  proper  care  and 
management,  likely  leading  to  different  levels  of  natural 
gas  production  under  each  management  alternative. 
There  may  be  small  costs  to  the  leaseholder  associated 
with  restrictions  in  location  and  with  modifying  their 
management  practices.  The  effect  of  these  differences 
would  fall  on  the  leaseholder  and  would  not  likely  create 
measurable  effects  in  the  study  area  economy.  However, 
there  may  be  some  changes  in  the  cost  of  development 
and  operation  for  individual  leaseholders  as  management 
direction  changes.  Additionally,  the  monument 
designation  itself  may  have  reduced  the  feasibility  of  oil 
and  gas  development  on  private  lands  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  adjacent  Monument  lands  from  leasing, 
but  this  potential  effect  does  not  vary  by  management 
alternatives. 

Government  Expenditures 

The  costs  to  the  federal  government  of  managing  the 
Monument  may  change  under  a new  management  plan. 


There  are  provisions  in  the  alternatives  that  could 
increase  costs  associated  with  road  maintenance, 
recreation  administration,  law  enforcement,  etc.  These 
provisions  would  be  funded  through  the  federal 
budgeting  and  appropriations  process.  Predicting  actual 
funding  levels  from  this  process  is  speculative. 
Expenditures  by  local  emergency  service  jurisdictions 
may  increase  if  increased  visitation  to  the  Monument 
raises  the  frequency  of  emergencies. 

Government  Revenue 

All  alternatives  would  allow  the  acquisition  of  private 
property  intermingled  with  the  Monument  from  willing 
private  sellers.  Such  acquisitions  would  most  likely  have 
minimal  impact  on  local  property  tax  revenue.  The  BLM 
is  not  anticipating  large  private  land  acquisitions,  but  if 
that  occurs,  it  is  possible  that  the  Payments  in  Lieu  of 
Taxes  (PILT)  to  the  counties  would  not  increase.  (As 
described  in  the  Economics  Section  of  Chapter  3,  PILT 
are  payments  by  the  federal  government  to  counties  to 
compensate  counties  for  federal  lands  not  contributing  to 
property  taxes.)  Therefore,  the  counties  could  lose 
revenues  equivalent  to  the  property  tax  revenues  from 
acquired  private  acreage.  Private  lands  intermingled 
with  the  Monument  are  primarily  grazing  lands,  and 
property  taxes  on  grazing  lands  within  the  study  area  in 
2005  were  approximately  $1.40  per  acre  according  to  the 
Montana  Department  of  Revenue.  The  tax  effects  of 
BLM  land  acquisitions  could  thus  be  approximately 
$1.40  per  acquired  acre. 

Recreation  fees  levied  by  the  BLM  may  be  collected  by 
the  BLM  and  used  to  offset  some  increased  costs  of 
recreation  administration  and  emergency  service 
provision.  No  effect  on  gas  road  tax  revenue  is  expected. 
Local,  state,  and  federal  tax  revenues  are  expected  to 
differ  by  alternative  due  primarily  to  the  effect  of 
management  direction  on  natural  gas  development. 


Table  4.43 

Proportion  of  Cattle  Nutritional  Needs  Supplied  by  Monument  Forage 

County 

# Cattle  by 
County 

Annual 
Nutritional 
Needs  by  County 
(AUMs) 

AUMs  from 
Monument 

Annual 
Nutritional 
Needs  from 
Monument 

6-month 
Nutritional 
Needs  from 
Monument 

Blaine 

45,000 

540,000 

11,800 

2.2% 

4.4% 

Chouteau 

24,500 

294,000 

3,800 

1.3% 

2.6% 

Fergus 

68,857 

826,286 

16,300 

2.0% 

3.9% 

Hill 

17,429 

209,143 

0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Phillips 

48,000 

576,000 

6,100 

1.1% 

2.1% 

Total 

203,786 

2,445,429 

38,000 

1.6% 

3.1% 
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The  cumulative  impact  on  total  government  revenues 
under  all  alternatives  is  expected  to  be  less  than  1.0%  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

Impacts  to  Economic  Conditions  from 
Health  of  the  Land  and  Fire 

There  could  potentially  be  some  increase  in  costs  to  the 
government  to  implement  the  various  practices  in  the 
alternatives  that  are  different  from  Alternative  A. 
Additionally,  there  may  be  affects  to  Grazing  and 
wildlife-related  economic  benefits  of  the  Monument  as 
outlined  below. 

Grazing 

Protection  of  sage-grouse  habitat  under  Alternatives  B 
through  F may  limit  grazing  use  in  key  habitat  areas 
compared  to  Alternative  A.  This  could  increase  costs  to 
the  eight  permittees  with  allotments  containing  key  sage- 
grouse  habitat.  These  changes  would  be  very  small  as 
there  are  few  sage-grouse  leks  involved,  and  therefore 
few  grazing  acres  affected.  The  impact  to  affected 
grazing  permittees  would  probably  be  more  in  season  of 
use  than  in  AUMs  available.  Additionally,  prescribed 
fire  and  conversion  of  non-native  grasses  to  native 
vegetation  under  Alternatives  B through  F could  result  in 
temporary  adjustments  to  grazing  season  of  use,  or  stock 
rates  or  densities.  In  total,  it  is  expected  that  these 
management  adjustments  would  temporarily  affect  less 
than  0.1%  of  the  total  AUMs  in  the  Monument,  or  38 
AUMs. 

In  total,  it  is  expected  that  these  management 
adjustments  under  Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  and  F could 
temporarily  affect  0.1%  of  the  total  AUMs  in  the 
Monument,  or  380  AUMs.  Under  Alternative  E,  it  is 
estimated  that  management  adjustments  could 

temporarily  affect  1%  of  the  total  AUMs  in  the 
Monument. 

Assuming  an  economic  cost  of  $15  to  $25  per  AUM  (see 
derivation  above  in  the  Ranching  section  under  Impacts 
to  Economics  Common  to  All  Alternatives),  the  total 
annual  economic  impact  of  Alternatives  B,  C,  D and  F 
on  rancher  income  would  be  approximately  $570  to 
$950.  The  impact  of  Alternative  E would  be 
approximately  $5,700  to  $9,500. 

Ranching  may  also  be  affected  by  the  proposed  Visual 
Resource  Management  (VRM)  classifications  for  lands 
in  the  Monument,  which  differ  by  alternative. 
Alternatives  B through  F all  increase  the  acreage  in 
VRM  Class  I from  61,700  acres  to  111,480  acres  (this 
acreage  includes  the  WSAs,  the  Bodmer  Landscapes, 
and  the  wild  segments  of  the  UMNWSR).  Alternatives 
D and  E provide  the  highest  protection  of  visual 
resources  since  all  remaining  acreage  (263,520  acres)  in 
these  alternatives  is  categorized  as  VRM  Class  II. 


Alternative  C and  F also  increase  acreage  in  VRM  Class 
II  compared  to  Alternative  A,  while  Alternative  B 
reduces  the  acreage  in  VRM  Class  II.  In  VRM  Class  I 
areas,  the  BLM  would  reduce  the  visual  contrast  on 
BLM  land  by  utilizing  proper  site  selection,  reducing  soil 
and  vegetative  disturbance,  choice  of  color,  and  over 
time,  returning  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape.  New  surface-disturbing  activities  may  be 
prohibited  in  VRM  Class  I areas  if  the  activities  are  not 
designed  to  meet  visual  quality  objectives.  In  VRM 
Class  II  areas  (and  potentially  in  Class  III  and  IV  areas), 
all  surface-disturbing  activities,  semi-permanent,  and 
permanent  facilities  may  require  special  design, 
including  location,  painting,  and  camouflage  to  blend 
with  the  natural  surroundings  and  meet  the  intent  of 
visual  quality  objectives. 

As  discussed  in  the  Grazing  section  of  this  chapter, 
routine  maintenance  of  existing  structures  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  VRM  classifications  so  long  as 
maintenance  does  not  substantively  change  the  design  or 
surface  area  of  a structure.  New  surface-disturbing 
projects  may  require  modifications  that  reduce  the  visual 
impact  of  the  project  on  the  landscape.  Such 
modifications  may  increase  the  cost  of  new  range 
improvement  projects,  particularly  in  Alternatives  D and 
E,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Alternatives  C and  F.  While 
the  number  of  affected  improvements  and  potential  cost 
increases  are  not  known,  the  total  impact  on  ranchers  is 
likely  limited  since  existing  range  improvements  are  not 
affected. 

Wildlife-Related  Recreation  and  Non-Market 
Benefits 

The  alternatives  differ  in  the  protection  from  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  provided  to  habitat  of 
sage-grouse,  black-tailed  prairie  dogs,  bald  eagles,  big 
game,  bighorn  sheep,  and  designated  sensitive  species. 
Specifically,  the  distance  requirements  from  identified 
key  habitat  areas  and  the  seasonal  restrictions  for 
surface-disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  differ  by 
alternative.  In  general.  Alternative  E provides  the  most 
habitat  protection,  and  Alternatives  A and  B provide  the 
least  protection.  Providing  greater  habitat  protection 
would  tend  to  increase  wildlife  populations. 

Increased  wildlife  populations  might  attract  more  visitors 
to  the  Monument,  which  would  positively  impact  the 
local  economy,  particularly  the  services  sector  that 
provides  food  and  lodging  to  visitors.  Long-term 
increases  to  wildlife  populations  would  also  result  in 
non-market  economic  benefits  to  wildlife  viewers  and 
hunters,  who  would  benefit  from  the  higher  likelihood  of 
being  able  to  view  or  hunt  a species.  Additionally, 
enhanced  wildlife  populations  could  increase  passive  use 
values  (existence  values),  which  is  the  benefit  accruing 
to  people  who  value  the  wildlife  but  may  never  see  the 
wildlife  or  otherwise  directly  benefit  from  its  existence. 
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However,  as  the  biological  benefits  of  increased 
protection  are  unknown,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the 
incremental  economic  impacts  of  the  different  levels  of 
habitat  protection  offered  by  the  alternatives. 

Impacts  to  Economic  Conditions  from 
Visitor  Use,  Services,  and  Infrastructure 

Under  Alternative  A,  recreation  in  the  Monument  would 
be  managed  with  four  recreation  management  areas, 
under  Alternatives  B through  F recreation  would  be 
managed  under  two  recreation  management  areas.  These 
two  areas  would  consist  of  the  Missouri  River  portion  of 
the  Monument  and  the  uplands  portion  of  the  Monument. 
This  would  streamline  both  the  planning  and  the 
management  functions  for  the  Monument  and  should 
result  in  a reduction  in  costs  to  the  federal  government. 
While  the  change  in  costs  may  not  be  large,  once 
implemented  they  would  be  permanent. 

Under  Alternative  B,  no  recreation  user  fees  would  be 
charged  for  overnight  camping  at  developed  recreation 
sites.  In  Alternative  A,  a fee  would  be  charged  for 
camping  overnight  at  the  James  Kipp  Recreation  Area. 
An  average  of  $15,000  per  year  is  currently  collected 
under  Alternative  A.  This  revenue  would  be 
permanently  lost  under  Alternative  B.  Alternative  C 
would  be  no  different  than  Alternative  A.  For 
Alternatives  D through  F,  effects  on  revenues  cannot  be 
determined  at  this  time. 

Special  recreation  use  permits  for  commercial  recreation 
activities  on  the  Missouri  River  would  be  limited  to  23 
permits  under  Alternatives  A and  F and  to  30  permits 
under  Alternatives  C and  D.  Alternative  B would  not 
limit  permits,  and  essentially  allows  businesses  to  seek  a 
permit  based  on  market  conditions  for  outfitted  trips  on 
the  river.  From  an  economic  efficiency  perspective, 
restricting  entry  into  a market  tends  to  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  market  (e.g.  the  most  cost-efficient 
firms  may  be  excluded  from  the  market,  potentially 
resulting  in  higher  trip  prices,  reduced  trip  demand,  and 
less  economic  benefit  to  recreationists).  Thus 
Alternatives  A,  C,  D,  and  F may  reduce  market 
efficiency  if  additional  firms  could  offer  trips  for  a lower 
price.  The  effects  of  restricting  SRPs  on  the  local 
economy  are  unclear.  If  the  restriction  prevents  local 
outfitters  that  could  offer  trips  at  a lower  cost  from 
entering  the  market,  then  the  restriction  may  result  in 
fewer  visitors  to  the  Monument  and  less  tourism- 
generated income.  However,  since  most  current 
outfitters  are  based  in  local  gateway  communities, 
restricting  the  number  of  SRPs  could  be  beneficial  to  the 
local  economy  as  local  outfitting  businesses  would 
potentially  face  less  competition  from  outside  firms. 

In  Alternative  E,  the  number  of  river  user  days  would  be 
limited  for  commercial  users,  potentially  reducing  the 
economic  benefit  to  both  the  local  community  (in  terms 


of  jobs  and  income  supported  by  the  outfitting  industry) 
and  recreationists  (in  terms  of  non-market  benefit  of 
boating  the  river).  In  Alternatives  C,  D and  F,  if  use 
grows  to  the  point  where  the  standards  and  indicators 
(Appendix  Q)  are  exceeded,  the  BLM  may  impose  an 
upper  limit  on  the  number  of  river  trips  with  commercial 
outfitters.  If  imposed  this  limit  would  be  above  current 
use  levels,  and  so  it  could  constrain  the  economic  growth 
potential  of  the  river  outfitting  industry  but  would  not 
reduce  it  from  its  current  size. 

Regarding  SRPs  for  commercial  hunting  in  the  uplands, 
the  alternatives  differ  in  the  number  of  permits  that  could 
be  issued  and  the  areas  where  the  permits  are  valid. 
Alternatives  A,  B,  D and  E would  not  limit  the  number 
of  permits  that  could  be  issued,  while  Alternatives  C and 
F would  limit  permits  to  the  current  number.  If  visitor 
levels  or  patterns  of  use  change,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
issue  additional  or  fewer  permits,  adjust  use  areas,  or 
include  conditions  on  the  permits.  Alternatives  B and  C 
would  have  no  restrictions  on  where  the  permit  is  valid. 
Alternatives  A,  D,  and  E would  assign  a specific 
geographic  area  or  areas  to  each  permit,  while 
Alternative  F would  assign  areas  based  on  existing  use 
areas/leases. 

As  discussed  above,  limiting  the  number  of  permits 
issued  restricts  market  entry  and  may  reduce  economic 
efficiency.  Assigning  specific  areas  to  specific  permits 
is  a further  market  restriction  in  that  it  limits  the  area  in 
which  outfitters  can  offer  their  services.  Regarding 
upland  outfitting,  Alternative  B would  be  the  least 
restrictive  in  terms  of  economic  efficiency,  and 
Alternatives  A,  C,  D,  and  E would  be  less  restrictive  than 
Alternative  F,  the  most  restrictive  alternative.  As  with 
commercial  river  recreation,  SRPs  for  commercial 
hunting  in  the  uplands  would  not  limit  the  number  of 
trips  or  visitation  days  so  are  not  expected  to  affect  the 
associated  economic  benefits  to  the  local  community  in 
terms  of  jobs  and  income.  In  Alternative  F,  the  number 
of  user  days  could  be  limited  by  the  BLM  if  visitor  use 
levels  rise.  Similar  to  the  commercial  river  recreation 
case,  this  limit  could  constrain  the  economic  growth 
potential  of  the  outfitting  industry  but  would  not  result  in 
a reduction  to  its  current  size. 

The  restrictions  on  motorized  use  of  the  river  also  differ 
by  alternative.  Alternative  E would  not  allow  any 
motorized  watercraft  and  Alternative  B would  allow 
motorized  watercraft  on  all  portions  of  the  river.  During 
the  summer  months,  Alternatives  D and  F would  restrict 
watercraft  from  the  lower  section  of  the  river  (Holmes 
Council  Island  to  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge)  while 
Alternatives  A and  C would  limit  motorized  use  to  no- 
wake speed  downstream  travel  in  this  river  section.  All 
stretches  of  the  river  would  continue  to  be  open  for 
motorized  boating  the  rest  of  the  year,  including 
upstream  travel.  Alternative  F would  also  shift  the 
restricted  season  approximately  two  weeks  later 
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compared  to  Alternative  A,  resulting  in  two  more  weeks 
of  unrestricted  boating  during  the  paddlefish  angling 
season.  Alternative  F also  allows  motorized  downstream 
travel  certain  days  of  the  week  in  the  seasonally 
restricted  lower  river  section. 

The  effect  of  the  alternatives  on  the  local  tourism  and 
recreation  industry  depends  on  the  net  effect  of  the 
motorized  boat  restrictions  on  the  number  of  non-local 
visitors  who  come  to  the  Monument  and  their 
expenditures  in  the  local  area.  Non-local  visitors 
contribute  to  the  local  economy  through  their  spending  at 
such  establishments  as  local  stores,  hotels,  and 
restaurants.  Restrictions  on  motorized  boating  may 
increase  visitation  of  the  Monument  by  non-motorized 
boaters  preferring  to  boat  the  river  without  the  sight, 
sound,  and  smell  of  motorized  boats,  but  may  also 
decrease  visitation  by  motorized  boaters.  It  is 
anticipated  that  restricting  motorized  boating  during  the 
summer  months  would  result  in  little  impact  to 
motorized  boater  visitation  since  most  motorized  use  of 
the  river  occurs  during  the  spring  and  fall.  For  example, 
in  2005  there  were  only  18  registered  visitors  using 
motorized  boats  from  Holmes  Council  Island  to  the  Fred 
Robinson  Bridge  during  the  timeframe  that  would  be 
seasonally  restricted  in  Alternatives  A,  C,  D,  and  F. 
Alternative  E,  however,  would  eliminate  all  motorized 
boating  year-round  from  river  miles  0 to  149,  with 
unknown  local  economic  impacts  since  year-round 
motorized  use  figures  are  unavailable. 

As  the  predominant  non-local  use  of  the  Monument  is 
non-motorized  boating,  restrictions  benefiting  non- 
motorized  boaters  may  increase  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  area  and  therefore  benefit  the  tourism  and  recreation 
industry.  However,  as  all  alternatives  allow  non- 
motorized  boating  on  all  sections  of  river,  and  all 
alternatives  except  Alternative  E seasonally  allow 
motorized  boating  on  all  sections  of  the  river,  the 
differential  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  the  local  tourism 
and  recreation  industry  may  be  limited. 

Changing  the  availability  and  quality  of  recreational 
opportunities  in  the  Monument  may  also  affect  the  non- 
market  economic  benefit  to  recreationists  if  their 
recreational  experience  changes.  Limiting  motorized  use 
of  the  river  may  result  in  economic  benefits  to  non- 
motorized  users  and  economic  harm  to  motorized  users. 
A non-motorized  stretch  of  river  may  enhance  the 
experience  (and  therefore  create  economic  benefits)  to 
river  floaters  who  prefer  to  not  be  impacted  by  the  sight, 
sound,  and  smell  of  motorized  watercraft,  but  may 
economically  harm  motorized  recreationists  (such  as 
anglers  and  hunters)  who  might  otherwise  boat  the  river 
during  restricted  periods.  However,  as  most  non- 
motorized  users  float  the  river  in  the  summer  season  and 
there  is  currently  limited  motorized  use  of  the  restricted 
river  section  in  the  summer,  compared  to  Alternative  A 
the  non-market  economic  effects  of  Alternatives  C,  D, 


and  F on  both  motorized  and  non-motorized  users  may 
be  limited. 

Impacts  to  Economic  Conditions  from 
Natural  Gas  Exploration  and  Development 

The  number  of  estimated  reasonable  foreseeable 
development  (RFD)  natural  gas  wells  differs  by 
alternative,  resulting  in  different  impacts  on  the  regional 
economy  and  government  revenue.  Impacts  were  based 
on  the  estimated  total  production  value  of  natural  gas 
produced  under  each  alternative  compared  to  Alternative 
A.  The  Proclamation  withdrew  Monument  lands  from 
future  leasing,  which  has  economic  impacts  and  effects 
on  government  tax  revenues.  These  impacts,  however, 
are  due  to  the  Monument  designation  and  not  the 
proposed  management  alternatives,  and  are  therefore  not 
analyzed. 

Total  production  value  varies  by  drilled  well  since  not  all 
drilled  wells  become  producing  wells.  Additionally, 
producing  natural  gas  wells  do  not  have  either  uniform 
production  rates  over  time  nor  do  they  have  equal 
producing  lives  over  time.  To  facilitate  the  comparison 
of  alternatives,  average  drilling  success  rates  and  gas 
production  quantities  per  well  lifetime  were  utilized  to 
estimate  the  average  production  from  each  drilled  well 
on  an  annual  basis. 

An  analysis  of  natural  gas  wells  drilled  in  the  Monument 
area  indicates  that  approximately  35%  of  drilled  wells 
become  successfully  producing  wells,  and  that  these 
wells  produce  about  390,000  MCF  (thousand  cubic  feet) 
of  natural  gas  over  the  lifetime  of  the  well  (Table  4.44). 
Since  wells  typically  produce  for  approximately  15 
years,  average  annual  production  for  every  drilled  well  is 
estimated  at  9,100  MCF.  Value  of  expected  production 
is  calculated  using  a price  of  $5.35  per  MCF.  This  price 
is  based  on  data  estimated  by  the  Montana  State  Revenue 
and  Transportation  Interim  Committee  (RTIC),  which 
collects  and  forecasts  natural  gas  price  data  in  order  to 
estimate  state  revenue.  The  RTIC  price  is  forecasted  to 
average  $5.35  between  2003  and  2009.  The  estimated 
economic  impact  of  the  alternatives  varies  considerably 
depending  on  the  price  assumption.  As  the  price  of 
natural  gas  has  fluctuated  widely  in  the  past  decade,  and 
may  continue  to  fluctuate,  estimated  impacts  should  be 
interpreted  as  approximate  figures.  Tables  4.44  and  4.45 
presents  expected  natural  gas  output  and  value,  as  well  as 
total  tax  revenue  under  each  alternative. 

Tax  revenue  from  natural  gas  production  in  the 
Monument  has  two  components:  federal  royalty  taxes  for 
federal  mineral  leases,  and  Montana  state  production 
taxes.  The  federal  government  levies  a 12.5%  royalty  on 
all  federal  leases.  This  revenue  is  distributed  as  follows: 
50%  to  the  federal  government,  and  50%  to  Montana 
state  government  which  then  distributes  25%  of  the  state 
share  to  the  county  government  where  drilling  occurred. 
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The  Montana  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Production  Tax 
consists  of  a 0.05%  tax  rate  in  the  first  year  of  production 
and  a 9.26%  tax  rate  in  succeeding  years.  This  tax  is 
levied  on  the  87.5%  of  production  value  remaining  after 
the  royalty,  and  is  approximately  distributed  as  follows4: 
40%  to  the  state,  40%  to  the  local  county  and  20%  to  the 
local  school  district. 

Due  to  the  disbursed  mineral  ownership  within  the 
Monument  Study  Area,  the  federal  government  does  not 
own  100%  of  the  mineral  rights  to  all  wells  analyzed  in 
this  section  so  federal  royalties  would  not  be  assessed  on 
all  RFD  production  in  the  Monument  area.  However,  it 
is  assumed  in  this  section  that  federal  royalties  are  paid 
on  all  Monument  natural  gas  production.  The  federal 
royalty  tax  revenue  impacts  are  therefore  slightly 
overstated. 

In  addition  to  royalties,  on  non-producing  leases  the 
federal  government  receives  annual  rental  payments  of 
$1.50  per  leased  acre,  which  increases  to  $2.00  per  acre 
after  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease.  As  all  leases  in  the 
Monument  were  issued  at  least  five  years  ago,  the  annual 
rental  payments  are  calculated  at  a rate  of  $2.00  per  acre. 
The  only  non-producing  leases  in  the  Monument  are  the 
West  HiLine  Leases  and  one  Non-West  HiLine  Lease 
(MTM  89460).  Rental  payments  would  therefore  only 
be  collected  on  these  leases  (although  minimum  royalty 
payments  of  $1.00  per  acre  are  also  collected  on  any 
producing  leases).  Acreage  for  the  West  HiLine  Leases 
in  the  Monument  totals  10,328  acres,  so  rental  payment 
for  these  leases  is  $20,656.  Acreage  in  the  one  Non- 
West  HiLine  Lease  not  in  production  is  40  acres,  so 
rental  payment  on  this  lease  is  $800  annually.  Total 
rental  payments  of  $21,456  would  be  received  under  all 
Alternatives,  with  the  exception  of  the  No-Lease 
Alternative  E^.  Under  Alternative  Enl  the  12  West 
HiLine  leases  would  not  be  leased,  reducing  federal 
rental  payment  revenue  by  $20,656  annually.  Apart 
from  the  effect  on  rental  payments  to  the  federal 
government,  Alternative  ENL  does  not  differ  from 
Alternative  E. 

Alternative  A reflects  expected  natural  gas  production 
under  current  management.  The  56  foreseeable  natural 
gas  wells  associated  with  Alternative  A would  produce 
gas  valued  at  an  estimated  $40.9  million,  or  $2.7  million 
annually  for  15  years.  As  this  money  is  re-spent  in  other 
economic  sectors,  the  total  output  is  expected  to  support 
$3.8  million  dollars  in  total  average  annual  output,  13 
jobs,  and  over  $0.7  million  in  labor  income.  It  should  be 
noted  that  $2.7  million  of  the  total  output  is  the  value  of 
the  natural  gas  produced,  and  most  of  this  $2.7  million 
would  be  exported  from  the  area  and  little,  if  any, 
retained  in  the  area.  The  economic  activity  generated 


The  exact  allocation  of  the  state  production  tax  revenue 
between  the  state,  local  county,  and  local  school  district  is 
defined  statutorily  and  varies  by  county. 


would  be  less  than  0.05%  of  the  total  employment  and 
labor  income  in  the  five-county  regional  economy. 
Average  annual  tax  revenue  for  all  levels  of  government 
supported  by  Alternative  A is  $554,900,  of  which 
approximately  30%  would  go  to  local  government  and 
schools  in  the  five-county  study  area. 

The  economic  effects  and  government  revenue  impacts 
created  by  the  different  number  of  gas  wells  for  each 
alternative  compared  to  Alternative  A are  shown  in 
Table  4.45.  Alternative  B would  support  more 
government  revenue,  employment,  and  labor  income  in 
the  regional  economy  than  Alternative  A.  Alternatives 
C,  D,  and  E would  support  less  government  revenue, 
employment,  and  labor  income  in  the  regional  economy 
than  Alternative  A.  Alternative  F is  almost  identical  to 
Alternative  A in  its  economic  effects.  As  discussed 
above,  these  amounts  represent  only  a very  small 
fraction  of  output,  employment  and  labor  income  in  the 
regional  economy.  The  royalties  and  tax  revenues  to 
governments  are  average  annual  values  for  the  life  of  the 
well  (approximately  15  years).  The  rents  and  royalties 
also  comprise  less  than  1.0%  of  total  government 
revenue  at  all  levels. 

As  noted  above,  Alternatives  D and  E most  highly 
restrict  natural  gas  development  and  result  in  lower 
natural  gas  output  and  less  government  revenue. 
However,  there  may  be  some  economic  benefits  of 
natural  gas  restriction  that  could  offset  some  or  all  of  the 
economic  losses.  Protecting  the  natural  landscape  from 
the  ground  and  noise  disturbance  and  visual  effect  of 
natural  gas  wells  may  benefit  wildlife,  recreationists,  and 
potentially  local  property  owners.  Additionally,  people 
across  the  nation  may  value  the  existence  of  an 
undeveloped  landscape  in  the  Missouri  Breaks,  even  if 
they  do  not  visit  the  area  (this  is  known  as  non-use  or 
existence  value).  The  economic  literature  contains  many 
studies  that  find  a high  value  in  preserving  natural  spaces 
(e.g.,  Phillips  2000,  Sonoran  2004).  These  values, 
however,  are  location  and  ecosystem  specific. 

While  the  value  of  preserving  natural  landscapes  is  often 
quite  high,  several  factors  may  limit  the  economic 
benefits  of  restricting  natural  gas  development  from  56 
wells  in  Alternative  A to  18  wells  in  Alternative  E or  33 
wells  in  Alternative  D.  First,  the  Monument  is  in  a fairly 
remote  area,  which  tends  to  reduce  preservation  benefits 
since  fewer  people  are  benefiting  from  the  landscape. 
The  largest  urban  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Monument  is 
Billings,  and  it  has  a population  under  100,000  and  is 
over  100  miles  distant.  Secondly,  all  alternatives  are 
designed  to  provide  for  the  “proper  care  and 
management  of  the  objects  to  be  protected,”  so  the 
economic  value  of  the  additional  protection  offered  by 
Alternatives  D and  E may  be  limited.  For  example. 
Alternative  F prohibits  surface-disturbing  activities 
within  the  line  of  sight/sound  (or  300  feet  whichever  is 
closer)  of  developed  recreation  areas  (Level  1,  2,  or  3) 
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and  undeveloped  recreation  areas  receiving  concentrated 
public  use.  Additionally,  no  surface-disturbing  activities 
are  allowed  in  VRM  Class  I areas  under  Alternative  F. 
Alternative  E restricts  development  and  use  further.  It  is 
generally  not  known  how  the  additional  protections 
provided  in  Alternatives  D and  E would  influence  the 
biological  resources  of  the  Monument,  recreational  use, 
or  related  economic  benefits  to  residents  and  visitors. 

Regarding  wildlife,  the  current  low  density  of  existing 
wells,  infrastructure,  and  associated  traffic  seems  to  be 
having  a minimal  effect  on  big  game  species.  Effects  on 
other  species  have  not  been  documented  enough  to 
determine  total  impacts.  While  wildlife  would 
increasingly  be  impacted  by  more  wells  and 
infrastructure,  only  Alternative  B would  result  in 
increased  natural  gas  development.  Impacts  to  all 
wildlife  species  have  not  been  documented  with  the 
current  levels  of  development,  but  it  is  expected  that 
reducing  natural  gas  development  in  Alternatives  D and 
E would  reduce  impacts  and  benefit  wildlife.  The  level 
of  such  benefits  is  not  known.  If  wildlife  populations 
were  to  increase,  and  it  led  to  increased  visitation  to  the 
Monument  area,  then  the  local  economy  would  benefit 
from  the  associated  increased  visitor  expenditure.  Non- 
market  economic  benefits  would  also  accrue  to  wildlife- 
related  recreationists  as  increased  wildlife  populations 
would  increase  hunting  and  wildlife  viewing  success. 

Finally,  it  is  not  known  how  RFD  wells  would  affect 
Monument  recreation  as  the  wells  are  located  out  of  sight 
of  the  river  and  developed  recreation  sites.  Upland 
recreation  in  the  area  of  the  RFD  wells  primarily  consists 
of  hunting,  and  it  is  generally  perceived  by  BLM 
managers  that  the  presence  of  natural  gas  wells  does  not 
affect  most  hunters’  recreation  experience.  Also,  while 
the  visual  landscape  is  affected  by  the  natural  gas  wells, 
the  RFD  wells  comply  with  the  VRM  class  designations 
proposed  under  each  alternative  and  therefore  are 
unlikely  to  jeopardize  the  overall  scenic  quality  of  the 
Monument.  Finally,  it  is  anticipated  that  evidence  of 
natural  gas  development  will  be  minimal  within  the  next 
50  years  as  most  existing  leases  should  be  expired  and 
productive  wells  depleted  and  rehabilitated  by  that  time. 

Impacts  to  Economic  Conditions  from 
Access  and  Transportation 

Access  to  the  Monument  by  road  and  airstrip  differs  by 
alternative.  Under  Alternative  A,  10  airstrips  and  592 
miles  of  roads  are  open  for  motorized  public  travel. 
Alternative  B would  decrease  the  number  of  open  roads 
by  20%  and  maintain  use  of  the  10  airstrips.  The  number 
of  open  roads  and  airstrips  would  decrease  under 
Alternatives  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  with  Alternative  E being  the 
most  restrictive.  The  economic  effects  of  reduced 
transportation  infrastructure  are  varied  as  access  provides 
economic  benefits,  but  may  also  cause  economic  harm 
by  damaging  natural  landscapes. 


Main  arterial  roads  in  particular  can  facilitate  increased 
visitation  and  recreation  in  the  Monument,  which  can 
result  in  increased  economic  benefits  to  the  local 
economy  if  total  visitor  spending  in  the  local  area  is 
increased.  Roads  through  the  Monument  can  also 
decrease  travel  time  and  travel  costs  for  local  residents 
and  visitors.  However,  transportation  infrastructure  can 
also  result  in  economic  harm  by  disturbing  the  natural 
landscape  and  scenic  values,  disrupting  wildlife  and 
thereby  affecting  hunting  opportunities,  and  increasing 
noise  and  air  pollution. 

In  general,  the  roads  being  proposed  for  closure  in  the 
alternatives  would  create  more  primitive  recreation 
opportunities  while  reducing  the  areas  available  for  more 
developed  upland  recreation.  As  hunting  is  the 
predominant  use  of  the  uplands  and  most  closed  roads 
would  still  be  accessible  for  game  retrieval,  traditional 
hunters  would  likely  benefit  the  most  from  reduced  road 
density.  Negative  effects  of  reduced  road  density  would 
most  likely  accrue  to  those  hunting  from  roads  as  the 
mileage  of  available  roads  decreases  and  potential 
crowding  on  remaining  roads  occurs.  The  net  effect  on 
economic  benefit  to  hunters  and  visitation  to  the  local 
area  by  hunters  and  other  recreationists,  and  therefore 
economic  impact  on  the  local  community,  is  not  known. 
However,  economic  harm  due  to  road  closures  is  likely 
limited  as  road  access  is  maintained  on  the  major  access 
routes  and  recreation  areas.  Even  in  Alternative  E,  29% 
of  the  Monument  is  still  within  1 mile  of  a road. 

Summary  of  Cumulative  Impacts  to 
Economic  Conditions 

Alternatives  A (Current  Management),  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F (Preferred  Alternative) 

There  are  little  to  no  anticipated  changes  in  forage 
availability  due  to  management  direction  in  the 
alternatives.  Proposed  changes  to  VRM  classifications 
would  not  affect  routine  maintenance,  but  may  require 
modifications  to  some  proposed  projects  (e.g.,  reservoir 
building)  that  would  increase  project  costs. 

In  the  uplands  section  of  the  Monument,  available 
recreational  activities  exceed  the  current  and  near  future 
demand  for  these  opportunities.  The  changes  in 
management  direction  in  the  alternatives  would  not 
materially  affect  this  relationship,  although  some 
changes  in  management  direction  in  upland  areas  may 
inconvenience  or  require  adjustments  by  upland 
outfitters  and  recreationists  such  as  hunters. 
Additionally,  some  changes  in  management  direction  for 
the  wild  and  scenic  portion  of  the  river  could  affect  river 
users,  including  outfitters  and  guides  and  recreationists. 
The  net  economic  effect  on  recreationists  from  the 
alternatives  is  unknown,  but  likely  minimal  as  the  total 
number  of  recreationists  is  fairly  small  and  the 
alternatives  may  benefit  some  users  while  harming  other 
users. 
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The  Monument  transportation  plan  would  affect  access 
to  the  Monument  and  also  the  nature  of  the  landscape. 
Alternatives  C,  D.  E,  and  F would  reduce  the  mileage  of 
open  roads  and  the  number  of  open  airstrips  in  the 
Monument.  Road  closures  can  result  in  economic 
benefits  through  positive  impacts  on  wildlife,  resource 
and  scenic  amenities,  and  environmental  quality,  but  can 
result  in  economic  loss  through  negative  effects  on 
resident,  visitor,  and  recreation  access.  The  net 
economic  effect  of  each  alternative  is  not  known. 

Natural  gas  operations  would  affect  government  revenue, 
output,  employment,  and  labor  income  in  the  regional 
economy  but  the  change  only  represents  a very  small 
fraction  of  the  economy  as  discussed  under  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development. 

Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacts 

Soils 

Areas  that  are  not  successfully  reclaimed  from  surface- 
disturbing  activities  could  have  excessive  soil  erosion, 
which  would  be  considered  adverse  when  soil 
productivity  is  affected  and  sedimentation  occurs  to  the 
extent  that  water  quality  is  degraded.  Unauthorized 
activities,  such  as  off-road  travel,  could  lead  to  soil 
compaction  and  a subsequent  increase  in  surface  runoff 
and  soil  erosion. 

Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

There  would  be  minimal  impacts  to  vegetation  that 
cannot  be  avoided  with  appropriate  mitigation  measures 
as  included  within  the  alternatives. 


Short-Term  Use  versus  Long- 
Term  Productivity 

Soils 

Most  surface-disturbing  activities  result  in  short-term 
localized  soil  impacts,  except  for  areas  of  continual  use 
(i.e.  roads,  recreational  areas,  natural  gas  production 
areas)  that  require  a long-term  commitment  of  soil 
resources.  Soil  impacts  include  soil  erosion, 
sedimentation  and  site  instability.  After  reclamation  and 
revegetation,  long-term  soil  productivity,  stability  and 
site  production  would  return. 

Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

Some  short-term  uses  (roads,  gas  development  facilities, 
and  recreation  activities)  would  influence  vegetation  on  a 
localized  basis;  however,  the  long-term  vegetation 
productivity  does  not  differ  from  one  alternative  to  the 
other. 

Livestock  Grazing 

There  could  be  some  short-term  losses  in  forage 
available  for  livestock  grazing  and  inconvenience  to 
accommodate  other  activities  (recreation,  gas 
development,  prescription  burning,  wildlife  habitat,  etc). 
These  losses  would  be  relatively  small  and  with 
mitigation  measures,  in  the  long-term  are  likely  to 
sustain  or  increase  productivity. 

Irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
Commitment  of  Resources 

Soils 

If  mitigating  measures  are  ineffective  in  controlling 
erosion,  there  would  be  an  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitment  of  the  soil  resource.  Excessive  soil  erosion 
resulting  in  sediment  entering  surface  waters  would  be 
an  irreversible  and  irretrievable  impact. 
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CHAPTER  5 

CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


Introduction 

Chapter  5 describes  the  public  participation  opportunities 
made  available  through  the  development  of  the  Draft 
Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (RMP/EIS)  and  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 
This  chapter  describes  consultation  with  tribal 
governments.  This  chapter  also  describes  the 
consultation  that  occurred  and  collaborative  efforts  with 
the  State  of  Montana;  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus  and 
Phillips  Counties;  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  A distribution  list  identifies  the  governmental 
agencies,  Congressional  staff,  businesses  and 
organizations  that  received  a copy  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS 
and  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

The  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 
were  prepared  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  resource 
specialists,  identified  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  from  the 
Lewistown  Field  Office,  Great  Falls  Oil  and  Gas  Field 
Station,  Havre  Field  Station,  Malta  Field  Office,  and  the 
Montana  State  Office.  The  economic  analysis  was 
provided  through  a contract  with  Northwest  Economic 
Associates.  Technical  review  and  support  were  provided 
by  field  office  and  state  office  staffs  in  Montana. 

The  State  of  Montana  and  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  and 
Phillips  Counties  participated  in  development  of  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS  and  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  as 
cooperating  agencies.  The  Central  Montana  Resource 
Advisory  Council  also  participated,  and  a discussion  of 
their  involvement  is  included  later  in  this  chapter. 

Members  of  the  planning  team  have  consulted  formally 
and  informally  with  numerous  agencies,  groups  and 
individuals  during  the  preparation  of  this  document. 
Consultation,  coordination,  and  public  involvement 
occurred  as  a result  of  scoping  and  alternative 
development  meetings,  briefings  and  meetings  with 
federal,  state,  tribal,  and  local  government 
representatives,  informal  meetings  and  individual 
contacts. 

Public  Participation 
Opportunities 

The  major  public  participation  events,  scoping  and 
alternative  development  are  described  below.  Table  5.1 
contains  a list  of  public  involvement  opportunities  which 
occurred  as  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  this  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  were  developed. 


Scoping 

The  scoping  process  identifies  land  use  issues,  conflicts, 
and  opportunities.  These  issues  may  stem  from  new 
information  or  changed  circumstances,  the  need  to 
address  environmental  protection  concerns,  or  a need  to 
reassess  the  appropriate  mix  of  allowable  uses  based  on 
new  information. 

Scoping  is  the  first  stage  of  the  planning  process  and 
closely  involves  the  public  with  identifying  issues, 
providing  resource  and  other  information,  and 
developing  planning  criteria  to  guide  preparation  of  the 
document. 

A Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  for  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument 
(Monument)  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
April  24,  2002.  This  notice  served  as  the  beginning  of 
BFM’s  formal  scoping  process. 

The  notice  was  followed  by  news  releases  in  April  and 
June,  updates  to  the  public  (mailing  list)  in  May  and 
June,  a newsletter  in  June,  and  a newspaper-type  handout 
in  July.  All  of  these  tools  conveyed  information  about 
the  planning  process,  scoping  open  houses,  potential 
issues,  and  questions/answers  about  the  Monument. 

To  provide  ample  opportunities  for  public  participation 
across  northcentral  Montana,  the  BEM  hosted  1 1 scoping 
open  houses  in  July  and  August  2002.  Over  320  people 
attended  the  open  houses  in: 


July  8 

Winifred 

July  9 

Fewistown 

July  10 

Big  Sandy 

July  1 1 

Fort  Benton 

July  15 

Havre 

July  16 

Chinook 

July  17 

Cleveland 

July  18 

Malta 

July  22 

Hays 

August  5 

Great  Falls 

August  6 

Billings 

The  BUM  received  5,700  scoping  comments,  of  which 
5,300  were  submitted  electronically.  Ten  identified 
form-type  letters  or  organized  campaign  form  letters 
resulted  in  5,100  of  the  total  scoping  comments. 
Scoping  comments  came  from  all  50  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
five  Canadian  provinces,  and  several  foreign  countries. 
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All  scoping  comments  were  read  and  about  1,700 
comments  were  coded  into  3 1 subject  categories  and  55 
subcategories.  These  categories  are  guidance-based 
resource  sections  for  an  RMP  (Washington  Office  IB 
No.  2002-056),  and  the  subcategories  are  based  on  the 
comments  received.  Most  of  the  coded  comment  letters 
contained  several  specific  comments  covering  various 
categories.  All  of  the  coded  comments  were  entered  into 
a database  and  organized  by  category  and  subcategory  in 
a 123-page  comment  summary.  The  Scoping  Comment 
Summary  is  available  by  contacting  the  Lewistown  Field 
Office. 

Alternative  Development  Workshops 

In  July  2003,  as  part  of  a continuing  effort  to  invite 
public  participation  in  planning  for  the  Monument,  a 
newsletter  was  available  that  included  the  Overall  Vision 
and  Management  Goals  for  the  Monument  and  a request 
for  public  comments  on  the  Vision  and  Goals  and  ideas 
for  the  alternatives.  The  BLM  also  held  1 1 alternative 
development  workshops  during  July  in  the  same 
communities  where  the  scoping  open  houses  were  held 
the  previous  year: 


The  BLM’s  decision  to  examine  these  leases  is  the  result 
of  a Montana  Federal  District  Court  ruling  involving  a 
suit  that  alleged  the  agency  did  not  fully  comply  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
when  3 of  the  12  leases  were  awarded  in  1999.  The  3 
leases  involved  in  the  suit  were  based  on  analysis  in  the 
West  HiLine  RMP.  The  ruling  ordered  the  BLM  to 
prepare  an  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  oil 
and  gas  leasing  program  that  covers  the  3 leases.  An 
additional  9 leases  in  the  Monument  are  also  based  on 
the  West  HiLine  RMP,  and  the  BLM  felt  it  would  be 
most  efficient  to  analyze  all  12  of  the  leases  in  this 
RMP/EIS. 

The  first  step  in  the  oil  and  gas  lease  analysis  was 
scoping  this  new  issue  with  the  public,  which  began  with 
a news  release  and  update  to  the  mailing  list 
(email/regular)  in  September  2004  to  explain  the  issue. 
This  was  followed  in  October  with  news  releases  and  a 
newsletter  to  the  mailing  list  which  included  information 
about  the  natural  gas  leasing  issue,  frequently  asked 
questions/answers,  and  a request  for  public  comment  on 
the  development  of  alternatives  for  inclusion  in  the 
RMP/EIS. 


July  14 

Winifred 

July  15 

Lewistown 

July  16 

Big  Sandy 

July  17 

Fort  Benton 

July  21 

Havre 

July  22 

Chinook 

July  23 

Cleveland 

July  24 

Malta 

July  28 

Hays 

July  29 

Great  Falls 

July  30 

Billings 

About  350  people  attended  these  alternative  development 
workshops,  and  by  year  end,  the  public  provided  7,167 
comments,  including  seven  identified  form-type  letters 
or  organized  campaign  forms  (6,237  letters/emails). 

All  comments  were  read  and  2,647  specific  comments 
were  identified  and  coded  into  64  subject  categories  and 
subcategories.  The  Alternative  Development  Comment 
Summary  is  available  by  contacting  the  Lewistown  Field 
Office. 

Scoping  and  Alternative  Development 
for  the  12  West  HiLine  Oil  and  Gas 
Leases 

The  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 
include  an  analysis  of  12  existing  natural  gas  leases  in 
the  Monument.  The  analysis  of  these  leases  is  part  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Monument. 


To  provide  opportunities  for  public  participation,  the 
BLM  held  six  public  meetings  in  November  2004: 


November  8 
November  9 
November  10 
November  15 
November  16 
November  17 


Winifred 
Lewistown 
Great  Falls 
Chinook 
Fort  Belknap 
Billings 


The  format  of  the  public  meetings  was  informational, 
and  the  public  visited  with  BLM  resource  specialists  at 
four  stations  and  participated  in  question/answer 
sessions.  The  intent  was  to  provide  enough  information 
about  the  leases  for  the  public  to  provide  written 
comments  on  the  development  of  alternatives.  About  60 
people  attended  these  public  meetings. 


Since  the  public  meetings  were  informational,  questions 
and  concerns  were  not  formally  recorded  by  the  BLM; 
however,  a comment  form  was  provided  and  the  public 
was  encouraged  to  submit  written  comments  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  or  by  December  15,  2004. 

A total  of  5,700  letters,  emails,  and  comment  forms  were 
received  on  this  issue,  of  which  5,571  were  a variation  of 
two  form-type  letters/emails.  Like  the  previous  scoping 
and  alternative  development  public  comment  processes, 
some  letters/emails  were  as  brief  as  a few  sentences; 
others  were  several  pages  long.  Some  offered  specific 
comments  on  alternatives,  while  others  conveyed  a want 
or  an  opinion.  They  all  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  Monument. 
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All  public  comments  on  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  issue 
were  read  and  449  specific  comments  were  identified 
and  coded  into  30  subject  categories.  The  Oil  and  Gas 


Leases  Scoping  Report  is  available  by  contacting  the 
Lewistown  Field  Office. 


Table  5.1 

Public  Involvement  Opportunities 

Date 

Opportunity 

February  2002 
March  2002 

Gateway  Communities  Workshop,  Lewistown. 
Update  sent  to  mailing  list. 

April  2002 
April  2002 
May  2002 
June  2002 

Notice  of  Intent  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
News  release  issued. 

Update  sent  to  mailing  list. 

Update  sent  to  mailing  list. 

June  2002 

Newsletter  to  mailing  list. 

June  and  August  2002 
July  and  August  2002 
July  2002 

Invitation  sent  to  state,  local  and  tribal  governments  to  partner  as  cooperating  agencies. 
Public  scoping  meetings  held  in  1 1 communities. 

Briefings  with  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus  and  Phillips  County  Commissioners  on  the 
planning  process. 

August  2002 
November  2002 

Update  sent  to  mailing  list. 
Update  sent  to  mailing  list. 

December  2002 

Community  Based  Partnership  Workshop  held  in  Lewistown. 

January  2003 
February  2003 
June  2003 

Newsletter  sent  to  mailing  list. 

Economic  Profile  Workshop  held  in  Lewistown. 

News  release  issued;  update  and  newsletter  sent  to  mailing  list. 

July  2003 
February  2004 
June  2004 

Alternative  development  workshops  held  in  1 1 communities. 
Update  sent  to  mailing  list. 

Update  sent  to  mailing  list. 

September  2004 
October  2004 

News  release  issued;  update  sent  to  mailing  list. 

Two  news  releases  issued;  newsletter  sent  to  mailing  list. 

November  2004 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  public  meetings  in  six  communities. 

March  2005 

Update  sent  to  mailing  list. 

October  2005 

News  release  issued;  availability  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  public  meetings. 

November  2005 

Update  sent  to  mailing  list;  schedule  for  1 1 public  meetings  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 

November  2005 

News  release  issued;  postponement  of  four  public  meetings. 

December  2005 

News  release  issued;  extension  of  comment  period  to  April  26,  2006  and  postponement 
of  all  public  meetings  until  February/March  of  2006. 

January  2006 
February  2006 
February  2006 
August  2006 

Update  sent  to  mailing  list;  schedule  for  12  public  meetings  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 
News  release  issued;  schedule  for  12  public  meetings  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 

News  release  issued;  rescheduling  of  the  Winifred  public  meeting. 

Update  sent  to  mailing  list;  information  on  the  public  comment  process. 
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Consultation  and  Coordination  ensure  they  are  considered  when  implementing  agency 

actions. 


Tribal  Consultation 


In  accordance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  and  in  recognition  of  the  govemment-to-government 
relationship  between  tribes  and  the  federal  government, 
letters  were  sent  to  tribal  governments  and  officials  at  the 
start  of  the  planning  process  to  inform  them  of  the 
upcoming  Monument  RMP  and  an  opportunity  to  partner 
with  the  BLM  as  a cooperating  agency.  While  no  tribes 
became  an  official  cooperating  agency,  coordination  has 
continued  through  letters,  updates,  and  meetings  which 
are  listed  below. 

March  2004 
April  2004 

May  2004 
June  2004 
June  2004 

July  2004 
December  2005 

January  2006 
March  2006 


April  2006 
April  2006 
April  2006 


Fort  Belknap  Community  Council 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Nation 
Blackfeet  Tribal  Council 
White  Clay  Society 
Chippewa-Cree  Cultural  Advisory 
Committee 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Council 
Chippewa-Cree  Historic 
Preservation  Officer 
Fort  Peck  Tribal  Executive  Board 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Nation 
Tribal  Preservation  Dept 
Fort  Belknap  Community  Council 
Crow  Tribe 

Blackfeet  Tribe,  Water  Rights  and 
Historic  Preservation  Office 


The  comments  received  from  tribal  governments  or  tribal 
members  regarding  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  during  meetings, 
govemment-to-govemment  tribal  consultation,  and 
letters  are  summarized  below  along  with  the  responses  to 
those  comments.  The  tribal  comments  are  shown  in  an 
italic  font,  while  the  responses  are  shown  in  a regular 
font. 


Blackfeet  Tribe 

Comment:  The  Blackfeet  Tribe  should  be  consulted  and 
notified  at  every  step  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Resource  Management  Plan , particularly  in  matters 
related  to  flora,  fauna,  and  geological  resources  that 
may  contain  traditional  paints. 

Response:  The  BLM  will  consult  with  American  Indian 
tribes  when  its  actions  have  the  potential  to  affect  areas 
of  concern  to  the  practitioners  of  traditional  religions. 
The  activities  of  concern  are  those  that  might  degrade  the 
visual  or  aesthetic  nature  of  an  area,  or  cause  the  loss  of 
plant  species  or  other  resources  important  to  American 
Indians.  The  BLM  is  required  to  consult  with  traditional 
religious  practitioners  on  policies  and  procedures  to 


Those  traditional  cultural  properties  that  are  at  least  50 
years  old  require  consideration  under  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA).  The  BLM  will 
analyze  each  proposed  action  by  determining  the 
likelihood  of  the  presence  of  not  only  significant  cultural 
properties,  but  also  the  potential  for  or  the  presence  of 
traditional  cultural  properties.  Potential  impacts  to 
traditional  cultural  properties  subject  to  the  NHPA  and 
determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  will  be  avoided,  if  possible,  or  mitigated. 

Comment:  How  are  snowmobiles  managed  in  the 

Monument? 

Response:  Based  on  the  Proclamation  all  motorized  and 
mechanized  vehicle  use  off  road  is  prohibited,  except  for 
emergency  or  authorized  administrative  purposes.  Under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS,  293  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be  designated  open 
yearlong  and  111  miles  would  be  designated  open 
seasonally.  Snowmobiles  would  have  to  stay  on 
designated  open  roads  in  the  Monument. 

Comment:  Who  manages  hunting  and  fishing ? 

Response:  Montana  Lish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (MLWP) 
is  responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  population 
management  in  the  Monument. 

Comment:  How  does  the  plan  address  the  management 
of  plant  and  animal  gathering?  For  ceremonial  plant 
gathering,  the  plan  should  include  minerals  (paint) 
collection. 

Response:  Montana  Pish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (MFWP) 
is  responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  population 
management  in  the  Monument. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  the  personal  collection  of  plant  material 
(e.g.,  vegetation,  seeds  and  berries)  would  be  authorized 
and  allowed  as  limited  by  the  regulations  (43  CPR  8365). 
It  is  permissible  to  collect  reasonable  amounts  of 
commonly  available  renewable  resources  such  as 
flowers,  berries,  nuts,  seeds,  cones  and  leaves  (43  CFR 
8365.  l-5(b)(  1 )).  Commercial  collection  of  plant 
materials  would  not  be  allowed  without  a specific 
permit. 

Comment:  How  does  the  plan  address  the  management 
of  river  flows? 

Response:  The  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  or  authority 
over  water  flows  on  the  Missouri  River.  This  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  RMP. 
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Comment:  Does  the  plan  include  a comprehensive  plant 
and  animal  list? 

Response:  Appendix  R,  a list  of  wildlife  species,  is 

included  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  and  Appendix 
T is  a list  of  important  vegetation  species  found  in 
riparian  areas. 

Chippewa-Cree  Cultural  Advisory 
Committee 

Comment:  What  are  the  impacts  on  ranching? 

Response:  Under  the  Proclamation,  the  “[l]aws, 

regulations,  and  policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  issuing  and  administering  grazing 
permits  or  leases  on  all  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall 
continue  to  apply  with  regard  to  the  lands  in  the 
monument.”  Livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be 
governed  by  a number  of  laws  and  regulations  that  apply 
to  grazing  on  all  public  land  administered  by  the  BLM. 
In  addition,  the  BLM  developed  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  for  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  August  1997.  To  protect  the  objects  for  which 
the  Monument  was  designated  livestock  grazing  will 
continue  to  be  managed  under  the  Lewistown  District 
(Lewistown  and  Malta  Field  Offices)  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  (BLM  1997).  Livestock  grazing  on 
allotments  in  the  Monument  will  continue  to  be  allocated 
about  38,000  animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  of  forage  on 
an  annual  basis  (Appendix  N).  Grazing  applications  will 
continue  to  be  processed  consistent  with  existing 
regulations  (43  CFR  4100). 

Comment:  Is  vandalism  on  the  river  a problem? 

Response:  Vandalism  is  not  currently  a significant 

occurrence  along  the  river.  However,  a certain  amount 
of  vandalism  does  occur  and  BLM  law  enforcement 
rangers  and  park  rangers  patrol  the  river  as  a means  of 
reducing  such  activity. 

Comment:  How  will  the  management  plan  affect 

cultural  properties? 

Response:  Those  traditional  cultural  properties  that  are 
at  least  50  years  old  require  consideration  under  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA).  The  BLM 
will  analyze  each  proposed  action  by  determining  the 
likelihood  of  the  presence  of  not  only  significant  cultural 
properties,  but  also  the  potential  for  or  the  presence  of 
traditional  cultural  properties.  Potential  impacts  to 
traditional  cultural  properties  subject  to  the  NHPA  and 
determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  will  be  avoided,  if  possible,  or  mitigated. 


Comment:  Would  a Great  Warrior  Ironman  be  allowed 
on  the  river  (canoe  racing)? 

Response:  Special  recreation  permit  applications  for 

organized  group  activities  or  events  may  be  granted,  if 
the  activity  would  not  impact  the  resources  or  values  for 
which  the  Monument  was  designated.  Large  group 
events  would  be  authorized  subject  to  restrictions  to 
protect  resources.  These  restrictions  may  include,  but 
would  not  be  limited  to,  the  designation  of  specific  roads 
or  trails  for  a particular  event,  limitations  on  parking,  use 
of  campfires,  sanitation  requirements  and  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  the  event. 

Comment:  How  does  the  plan  address  plant  gathering 
(harvest  of  needleandthread)? 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  personal  collection  of 
plant  material  (e.g.,  vegetation,  seeds  and  berries)  would 
be  authorized  and  allowed  as  limited  by  the  regulations 
(43  CFR  8365).  It  is  permissible  to  collect  reasonable 
amounts  of  comrponly  available  renewable  resources 
such  as  flowers,  berries,  nuts,  seeds,  cones  and  leaves 
(43  CFR  8365. l-5(b)(  1)).  Commercial  collection  of 
plant  materials  would  not  be  allowed  without  a specific 
permit. 

Comment:  There  is  a need  to  have  annual  meetings  with 
the  tribes  north  of  the  Missouri. 

Response:  As  part  of  this  plan  the  BLM  anticipates 

scheduling  annual  meetings  between  the  BLM 
Lewistown  Field  Office’s  cultural  resources  program  and 
the  tribal  historic  preservation  offices  or  their 
counterparts  to  discuss  issues  of  importance  to  the  tribes 
and  the  federal  agency.  Additional  government  to 
government  consultation  meetings  to  discuss  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  will  be  scheduled  and  to 
discuss  any  changes  as  a result  of  protests. 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Nation 

Comment:  What  percent  of  the  Monument  has  received 
cultural  resource  management  survey? 

Response:  Given  the  relative  size  of  the  Monument,  site 
density  is  low  (1  site  per  2,168  acres).  Even  though  only 
a small  fraction  of  the  Monument  has  been 
systematically  inventoried  for  cultural  sites,  this  low 
density  is  expected  to  remain  constant.  Most  of  the 
known  cultural  sites  are  within  a fairly  narrow  corridor 
along  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River.  Historic  sites  within  the  Monument  tend  to  be 
related  to  river  travel  and  trade,  as  well  as  agriculture. 
Based  on  these  site  types,  the  probability  of  finding  them 
anywhere  other  than  along  the  river  or  in  land  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  the  uplands  is  low.  Prehistoric  sites 
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tend  to  be  concentrated  along  the  river  as  well.  This 
conclusion  is  the  result  of  two  factors:  river  corridors 
generally  have  higher  site  densities,  and  the  Missouri 
River  corridor  and  main  tributaries  have  received  the 
predominant  amount  of  cultural  resource  inventory  and 
attention  in  the  Monument  (as  it  is  now  defined)  since 
the  1960s.  Not  surprisingly,  the  few  inventories  that 
have  been  completed  in  the  uplands  have  identified 
relatively  few  sites. 

Accurately  gauging  the  amount  of  inventory  in  the 
Monument  is  challenging.  Many  early  reports  from  the 
1960s  and  1970s  focused  on  the  Missouri  River  corridor, 
and  the  archeologists’  primary  goal  was  to  document 
archeological  sites  rather  than  complete  intensive  (Class 
III)  cultural  resource  inventories.  Many  of  the  early 
inventories  would  be  classified  as  Class  II  inventories 
that  implement  a sampling  strategy.  The  strategy  at  the 
time,  however,  was  based  mostly  on  proximity  to  the 
river  and  landform.  Without  the  political  boundaries  that 
we  have  now,  they  followed  a geographic  boundary 
defined  by  the  river  and  associated  terraces.  Examples 
of  these  early  surveys  include  the  1963  Missouri  Basin 
Project’s  “Archaeological  Appraisal  of  the  Missouri 
Breaks  Region.”  under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Mallory; 
and  the  1976  MSU  study  “Missouri  River  Breaks  Area 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Values,”  directed  by 
Leslie  Davis.  Much  of  the  area  examined  in  these  two 
reports  overlapped,  so  the  area  inventoried  in  both 
studies  was  counted  only  once.  Based  on  cultural 
resource  inventories  completed  as  part  of  Section  106 
compliance  work  as  well  as  Section  110  surveys,  and 
counting  Class  II  and  Class  III  inventories, 
approximately  58,941  acres,  or  16%,  of  the  Monument 
have  been  inventoried  for  cultural  resources.  Excluding 
the  Class  II  acres  attributed  to  the  Mallory  and  Davis 
inventories,  approximately  30,904  acres  (8.2%)  have 
been  inventoried. 

Comment:  Would  like  to  see  ethnographic  studies 

completed  with  local  tribes. 

Response:  The  BLM  has  not  pursued  an  ethnographic 
study  that  focuses  just  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Breaks  National  Monument.  Ethnographic  efforts  have 
focused  on  portions  of  the  Lewis  & Clark  National 
Forest  and  adjacent  BLM  lands  (see  Sherri  Deaver’s 
1995  ethnographic  overview).  Additional  ethnographic 
work  is  being  completed  on  BLM  lands  west  of  the 
Monument  by  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal 
preservation  office,  but  does  not  focus  on  the  Missouri 
River  country.  Once  that  work  is  completed  the  BLM 
will  have  better  data  to  determine  what  scope  of 
ethnographic  work  is  needed  for  the  Monument. 

Comment:  What  is  the  status  and  establishment  of  water 
rights  on  the  Judith  River  and  Arrow  Creek? 


Response:  The  BLM  is  currently  collecting  hydrologic 
data  from  both  the  Judith  River  and  Arrow  Creek.  The 
BLM  needs  to  know  the  magnitude,  timing,  and 
frequency  of  flows  necessary  to  support  the  outstanding 
water-dependent  biological  resources  and  cottonwood 
galleries  that  were  the  basis  for  the  reserved  water  rights. 
Once  this  data  collection  is  complete,  the  BLM  will 
begin  negotiations  with  the  Reserved  Water  Right 
Compact  Commission  to  quantify  its  claimed  reserved 
right.  After  June  30,  2009,  the  Reserved  Water  Right 
Compact  Commission  no  longer  has  authority  to 
negotiate  reserved  water  rights.  The  process  of 
quantifying  this  reserved  right  then  must  be  adjudicated 
through  the  state  court  system. 

Comment:  For  the  impaired  water  quality  streams , 

what  are  the  plans  to  improve? 

Response:  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 

administering  the  Clean  Water  Act,  requires  all  states  to 
identify  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  wetlands  where 
beneficial  uses  are  impaired  or  threatened  by  human 
activity,  and  to  schedule  those  waters  for  development  of 
water  quality  restoration  plans.  This  is  known  as  the 
Total  Maximum  Daily  Load  (TMDL)  process.  The 
BLM  will  continue  to  comply  with  the  TMDL  process 
by  addressing  listed  streams  in  the  watershed  planning 
process. 

Through  BLM’s  watershed  planning  process,  BLM 
grazing  allotments  are  assessed  for  rangeland  health  and 
compliance  with  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health, 
including  Standard  #2:  Riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  in 
proper  functioning  condition;  and  Standard  #3:  Water 
quality  meets  Montana  State  standards.  When  an 
allotment  is  not  meeting  standards,  and  current  livestock 
management  is  considered  a factor,  corrective 
adjustments  are  required.  Through  an  existing 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  Montana 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality,  the  BLM  agrees 
that  it  will  participate  in  the  development, 
implementation,  and  monitoring  of  water  quality 
restoration  plans  and  TMDLs  in  watershed  planning 
areas  in  which  BLM  is  a significant  land  manager  or 
water  user. 

Comment:  The  cultural  resources  section  is  general. 

This  section  emphasizes  the  environmental  impact 
statement  over  the  management  plan.  Recreational 
impacts  to  cultural  resources  are  a concern.  Should 
have  more  on-site  location  (impacts),  condition, 
monitoring  with  a schedule.  There  is  a difference 
between  tribal  cultural  value  and  archaeological  value. 

Response:  The  cultural  resources  sections  in  Chapters  3 
and  4 have  been  revised  and  expanded  to  address  and 
incorporate  comments  received  on  the  2005  Draft 
RMP/EIS.  We  have  attempted  to  address  recreational 
impacts  as  well,  with  a comparison  of  effects  between 
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alternatives.  As  we  develop  our  site  database  we  intend 
to  establish  a schedule  to  monitor  sites,  basing  it  on  site 
type,  use  categories,  and  evident  effects. 

Comment:  Do  tribes  exercise  treaty  rights,  specifically 
hunting  ? 

Response:  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  is 

responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  population  management 
in  the  Monument.  Even  though  tribal  members  are 
known  to  hunt  on  public  lands  within  the  Monument,  no 
claims  of  “treaty  rights”  have  been  made  regarding  this 
activity. 

Comment:  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 

Repatriation  Act  and  ARPA  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
management  plan. 

Response:  The  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  Reburial  Policy  on  BLM  Lands,  BLM 
Handbook  8120-1,  Ch.  II,  Paragraph  C3  (2006)  clarifies 
the  position  of  the  BLM  that  reburial  of  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  items  on  public 
lands  may  be  authorized  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Lands 
that  may  be  considered  for  reburial  activities  include 
lands  withdrawn  from  multiple  uses  and  mineral  entry. 
This  information  is  included  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS 

Comment:  If  human  remains  are  disturbed,  would  they 
be  reinterred  at  the  location  of  discovery? 

Response:  Direction  on  the  treatment  of  human  remains 
comes  from  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  Reburial  Policy  on  BLM  Lands,  BLM 
Handbook  8120-1,  Ch.  II,  Paragraph  C3  (2006).  This 
policy  clarifies  the  position  of  the  BLM  that  reburial  of 
Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 
items  on  public  lands  may  be  authorized  on  a case-by- 
case basis.  Lands  that  may  be  considered  for  reburial 
activities  include  lands  withdrawn  from  multiple  uses 
and  mineral  entry. 

Crow  Tribe 

Comment:  Opposed  to  the  sale  of  public  land. 

Response:  The  BLM  will  not  be  disposing  public  land 
in  the  Monument  other  than  by  exchange,  and  only  when 
necessary  to  further  the  protective  purposes  of  the 
Monument,  block  up  BLM  land  within  the  Monument 
and  enhance  the  values  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated.  The  sale  of  public  land  in  the  Monument  is 
prohibited  under  the  Proclamation. 

Comment:  How  would  any  proposed  development  be 

funded? 


Response:  The  BLM’s  budget  process  includes  an 

annual  work  plan  for  setting  priorities  and  allocating 
funding  based  on  final  Congressional  appropriations. 
This  process  allows  for  changing  conditions  and 
priorities  based  on  resource  monitoring.  Funding  levels 
affect  the  timing  and  implementation  of  management 
actions  and  project  proposals,  but  do  not  affect  the 
decisions  made  in  an  RMP. 

Fort  Belknap  Community  Council 

Comment:  What  is  the  effect  on  private  land  and 

minerals? 

Response:  The  Monument  includes  about  375,000  acres 
of  BLM  land  in  northcentral  Montana.  Approximately 
80,000  acres  of  private  land  are  intermingled  with  the 
Monument.  The  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  over  private  or 
state  land  and  minerals,  and  these  lands  and  minerals  are 
not  part  of  the  Monument. 

Comment:  How  will  mechanized  use  off  road  (game 

carts,  mountain  bikes)  be  managed? 

Response:  Under  the  Proclamation  all  motorized  and 
mechanized  vehicle  use  off  road  is  prohibited,  except  for 
emergency  or  authorized  administrative  purposes.  All 
mechanized  vehicles  must  stay  on  roads. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  non-motorized/non-mechanized  game 
carts  would  be  allowed  off  road,  except  in  the  WSAs,  to 
retrieve  a tagged  big  game  animal.  Game  carts  would 
not  be  allowed  off  road  in  the  WSAs. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  201  miles  of  BLM 
roads  would  be  designated  closed.  Some  roads 
designated  as  closed  could  be  designated  as  limited  to 
mechanized  (e.g.,  mountain  bike)  use  through  site- 
specific  planning  and  environmental  review. 

Comment:  How  will  BLM  manage  motorized  use  on  the 
river  (administrative  use)?  Why  no  motorized  use  on  the 
lower  segment  for  the  river? 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  administrative  use  of 
motorized  watercraft  would  occur  during  the  seasonal 
restrictions.  A cooperative  effort  among  agencies 
operating  on  the  river  would  be  initiated.  A 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  would  be  developed 
with  the  goal  of  achieving  uniform  standard  operating 
procedures  designed  to  minimize  impacts  to  boaters  from 
administrative  use  of  motorized  watercraft. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  was  changed  to  allow 
motorized  use  on  the  lower  segment  of  the  river.  Under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS,  the  wild  and  scenic  segments  from  Holmes  Council 
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Island  to  Fred  Robinson  Bridge  would  have  a seasonal 
restriction  from  June  15  to  September  15.  Motorized 
watercraft  traveling  downstream  at  a no-wake  speed 
would  be  allowed  on  Thursdays  through  Saturdays.  On 
Sundays  through  Wednesdays  motorized  watercraft 
travel  would  not  be  allowed.  Personal  watercraft  and 
floatplanes  would  not  be  allowed  on  this  segment  of  the 
river  yearlong. 

Comment:  What  about  hunting  groups  and  motorized 
use  on  the  river? 

Response:  The  seasonal  restrictions  for  motorized  use 
on  the  river  would  end  on  September  15.  This  extends 
the  motorized  restriction  into  the  archery  season,  which 
would  allow  archers  hunting  the  river  about  the  Fred 
Robinson  Bridge  the  opportunity  to  hunt  without  noise 
impacts  from  motorboats  for  a portion  of  the  season. 

Comment:  There  is  a concern  over  road  access,  in 

particular  limited  access  through  private  land  to  tribal 
land.  There  is  a concern  with  roads  and  access  to  fee 
lands. 

Response:  Private  property  owners  have  the  right  to 

determine  who  can  drive  across  their  land  whether  it 
provides  access  to  other  private  property,  state  land,  or  to 
BLM  land.  The  BLM  will  respect  private  property 
rights;  this  document  will  not  address  access  issues  on  or 
across  private  property.  Landowner  permission  may  be 
required  for  access  to  BLM  roads.  Some  landowners  are 
very  liberal  in  granting  permission  to  cross  their  private 
property  and  others  range  from  very  conservative  to 
granting  no  permission  at  all. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access 
to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  remain  open  for 
public,  private  landowner  and  administrative  travel  with 
the  exception  of  two  roads  (one  road  is  impassable  and 
the  other  road  is  currently  limited  to  administrative  use). 
There  are  65  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 
private  land  that  would  be  designated  open  yearlong  and 
2 miles  (two  roads)  that  would  be  designated  closed. 

Comment:  How  will  reclamation  be  addressed? 

Response:  Reclamation  efforts  would  follow  standard 
operating  procedures  and  Best  Management  Practices 
(Appendix  K).  In  some  areas,  disturbed  surfaces  would 
be  allowed  to  reclaim  naturally.  The  intent  of  the 
reclamation  standards  would  be  to  minimize  erosion  and 
establish  native  vegetation.  If  the  reclamation  effort 
would  reduce  the  impacts  created  by  previous 
developments  that  are  non-functional  and  beyond  repair, 
the  BLM  could  remove  and  rehabilitate  non-functioning 
reservoirs,  pits  and  water  developments  in  WSAs  or  in 
other  areas  where  there  is  viewshed  infringement. 


Comment:  Do  the  airstrips  have  to  be  open?  Are  they 
crucial  for  farming?  Would  like  Alternative  E,  close  all 
the  airstrips. 

Response:  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  addressed  a range  of 
alternatives  for  the  backcountry  airstrips  in  the 
Monument.  This  range  included  leaving  all  the  airstrips 
open  under  Alternatives  A and  B to  closing  all  the 
airstrips  under  Alternative  E. 

The  airstrips  are  not  considered  crucial  for  farming.  The 
airstrips  are  suitable  for  small  fixed  wing  aircraft 
equipped  to  land  on  primitive  backcountry  airstrips. 
Current  use  of  these  airstrips  is  by  local  ranchers  for 
management  activities  and  recreational  private  pilots 
flying  in  to  hike  and/or  camp. 

Comment:  Is  coyote  hunting  allowed? 

Response:  There  are  no  restrictions  on  coyote  hunting 
in  the  Monument.  However,  hunters  and  all  visitors  will 
have  to  abide  by  the  travel  management  plan  and  other 
guidance  provided  by  this  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

Comment:  Like  to  see  Cow  Road  landing  closed  since 
they  (the  tribe ) lease  the  land.  Either  leave  everything 
open  or  close  it  all.  There  is  a trend  in  closing  access  to 
everything,  including  traditional  use  areas. 

Response:  The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  state 

agencies  and  county  governments  to  improve  public 
access  to  BLM  land.  Easements  or  fee  acquisition 
opportunities  would  only  be  considered  with  willing 
landowners  to  enhance  the  values  of  the  Monument  and 
provide  public  access  to  or  within  the  Monument,  or 
additional  public  access  to  meet  management  objectives, 
including  dispersed  recreation  use. 

The  BLM  would  consider  building  or  rerouting  roads  as 
necessary  for  additional  public  access  to  large  blocks  of 
BLM  land.  The  BLM  would  cooperate  with  Montana 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  private  landowners  to 
improve  recreation  access.  This  may  involve 
participation  in  block  management  programs  or 
developing  access  agreements  with  willing  private 
landowners. 

Comment:  Who  would  maintain  roads? 

Response:  The  BLM  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  BLM  roads.  Each  road  segment  would  be  assigned  to 
a maintenance  level  that  reflects  the  appropriate 
management  objectives.  The  BLM  may  perform 
maintenance  or  upgrades  to  control  erosion,  or  if  not 
possible,  either  reroute  or  close  a road  for  erosion 
control. 

Comment:  For  management  of  campfires,  is  there  a 

difference  between  ceremonial  fires  and  campfires? 
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Response:  The  Preferred  Alternative  was  changed  for 
campfires  in  the  uplands.  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  BLM 
would  implement  a Leave  No  Trace  program  and 
encourage  the  use  of  camp  stoves,  fire  pans  or  fire  mats 
for  dispersed  camping  (Level  4 opportunities).  For 
ceremonial  fires,  the  effects  could  be  the  same  as 
campfires,  and  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  the  use  of 
fire  pans  or  fire  mats  would  be  encouraged  but  not 
required. 

Comment:  How  does  the  plan  address  medicine  plant 
gathering? 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  personal  collection  of 
plant  material  (e.g.,  vegetation,  seeds  and  berries)  would 
be  authorized  and  allowed  as  limited  by  the  regulations 
(43  CFR  8365).  It  is  permissible  to  collect  reasonable 
amounts  of  commonly  available  renewable  resources 
such  as  flowers,  berries,  nuts,  seeds,  cones  and  leaves 
(43  CFR  8365.  l-5(b)(l)).  Commercial  collection  of 
plant  materials  would  not  be  allowed  without  a specific 
permit. 

Comment:  How  does  the  plan  address  willows  from  the 
Missouri  for  sweat  lodge  construction? 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  Monument  manager  could 
designate  personal  use  areas  for  cutting  Christmas  trees 
and  firewood.  Under  a permit,  individuals  could  be 
allowed  to  utilize  incidental  material.  The  permit  would 
address  the  specific  type  of  material  and  conditions 
under  which  removal  would  occur. 

Comment:  The  BLM  would  charge  for  camping  and 

boating.  The  tribe  shouldn  ’t  have  to  pay  to  use  the  area. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  BLM  would  implement  an 
expanded  amenity  fee  for  overnight  camping  in  Level  1 
sites  and  an  individual  special  recreation  permit  for 
boating  the  Missouri  River.  After  the  RMP  is  completed 
the  BLM  would  develop  a business  plan  to  determine  the 
actual  fee  amounts  charged  for  new  sites.  Development 
of  the  business  plan  would  involve  the  Central  Montana 
RAC  and  include  an  opportunity  for  tribal  and  public 
involvement. 

Comment:  There  is  a concern  over  museum  collections. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  BLM  would  authorize 
archaeological  and  historical  investigations.  Prehistoric 
sites  would  be  evaluated  and  then  monitored,  protected 
or  excavated  based  on  their  scientific  value  and  what 
they  can  add  to  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the 
Monument.  Historic  sites  would  be  evaluated  and  then 


monitored  or  maintained  based  on  their  historic  value, 
the  attraction  they  have  for  visitors  and  their  use  as 
safety  shelters. 

The  BLM  will  consult  with  American  Indian  tribes  when 
its  actions  have  the  potential  to  affect  areas  of  concern  to 
the  practitioners  of  traditional  religions.  The  activities  of 
concern  are  those  that  might  degrade  the  visual  or 
aesthetic  nature  of  an  area,  or  cause  the  loss  of  plant 
species  or  other  resources  important  to  American 
Indians.  The  BLM  is  required  to  consult  with  traditional 
religious  practitioners  on  policies  and  procedures  to 
ensure  they  are  considered  when  implementing  agency 
actions. 

Comment:  Why  the  designation  of  the  Monument?  Who 
drew  the  boundaries?  Can  it  be  changed?  Why  weren’t 
the  Little  Rockies  included? 

Response:  The  BLM  does  not  have  the  authority  to 

change  the  boundary  of  the  Monument.  The  Monument 
was  established  on  January  17,  2001,  when  President 
Clinton  issued  a Proclamation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  1906.  The  Monument  contains  many 
natural  resources  on  BLM  land  in  the  Missouri  Breaks. 
From  Fort  Benton  downstream  to  the  James  Kipp 
Recreation  Area,  the  Monument  includes  149  miles  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  the 
adjacent  Breaks  country,  and  portions  of  Arrow  Creek, 
Antelope  Creek,  and  the  Judith  River.  The  Monument 
also  includes  six  wilderness  study  areas,  the  Cow  Creek 
Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  and  segments 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  and  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Trail.  These  objects, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  the  context  of  the  natural 
environment  that  supports  and  protects  them,  are  the 
resources  discussed  throughout  this  document. 

Comment:  Is  there  an  offer  of  co-management  of  the 
Monument  with  the  Tribes? 

Response:  The  BLM  is  the  agency  responsible  for 

management  of  the  Monument.  Under  the  Proclamation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  manage  the  Monument 
through  the  BLM. 

Comment:  For  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC,  this  area  was 
designated  for  the  Nez  Perce  Trail  and  paleontological 
resources.  The  plan  should  have  mentioned  original 
people  and  tribes  and  values. 

Response:  The  language  in  the  document  is  based  on 
the  ACEC  description  in  the  West  HiLine  Final 
RMP/EIS  (1988).  The  Cow  Creek  ACEC  was 
established  “to  preserve  and  protect  portions  of  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historic  Trail,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Historic  Trail  and  the  Cow  Island  Trail,”  (West 
HiLine  RMP,  36). 
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Comment:  The  buffalo  roads  would  go  through  the  Cow 
Creek  area.  The  Monument  is  traditional  hunting  and 
the  tribes  shouldn  't  need  a hunting  license. 

Response:  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (MFWP) 
is  responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  population 
management  in  the  Monument. 

Comment:  Is  this  a stand  alone  document? 

Response:  This  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  provides  a 

comprehensive  plan  for  managing  the  Monument  and 
site-specific,  detailed  plans  for  managing  transportation, 
visitor  use,  and  natural  gas  leases  in  a manner  that 
protects  the  objects  identified  in  the  Proclamation,  while 
recognizing  valid  existing  rights.  The  Proclamation, 
FLPMA,  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA), 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  and  other  mandates 
provided  the  direction  for  preparing  this  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS. 

Comment:  Specific  comments  on  travel  plan  map  were 
also  provided  that  indicated  roads  to  tribal  trust  land, 
which  should  be  designated  open. 

Response:  This  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  includes 

several  changes  to  the  transportation  plan  based  on 
suggestions  concerning  BLM  roads  that  provide  access 
to  trust  lands.  These  changes  are  reflected  on  Map  5 in 
the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

Fort  Peck  Tribal  Executive  Board 

Comment:  How  does  the  plan  address  fire  control? 

Response:  The  BLM’s  response  would  be  based  on  a 
wide  range  of  fire  management  tools  available  and  more 
management  flexibility  to  respond  to  changing 
conditions.  The  appropriate  management  response  to  all 
wildland  fires  would  be  based  on  firefighter  and  public 
safety,  while  considering  the  natural  role  of  fire.  Fires 
could  be  managed  with  less  than  full  suppression  efforts 
and,  in  most  cases,  allowed  to  burn  to  natural  barriers  or 
roads.  The  cost  of  suppression  would  also  be 
considered.  Resource  values,  such  as  sage-grouse 
habitat,  would  be  protected  during  wildland  fire 
suppression  through  the  knowledge  of  resource  advisors 
assigned  to  wildland  fire  incidents  and/or  information  on 
the  location  of  critical  resource  areas  available  to 
incident  commanders;  however,  protection  for  resource 
values  would  be  secondary  to  life  safety  and  property 
values. 

Comment:  How  does  the  plan  address  access? 

Response:  The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  state 

agencies  and  county  governments  to  improve  public 
access  to  BLM  land.  Easements  or  fee  acquisition 
opportunities  would  only  be  considered  with  willing 


landowners  to  enhance  the  values  of  the  Monument  and 
provide  public  access  to  or  within  the  Monument,  or 
additional  public  access  to  meet  management  objectives, 
including  dispersed  recreation  use. 

The  BLM  would  consider  building  or  rerouting  roads  as 
necessary  for  additional  public  access  to  large  blocks  of 
BLM  land.  The  BLM  would  cooperate  with  Montana 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  private  landowners  to 
improve  recreation  access.  This  may  involve 
participation  in  block  management  programs  or 
developing  access  agreements  with  willing  private 
landowners. 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Consultation 

Federal  agencies  are  required  to  comply  with  provisions 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 
This  includes  a requirement  to  consult  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  on  any  action  that  may 
affect  species  listed  as  threatened  and  endangered  or 
result  in  destruction  or  adverse  modification  of  habitat 
designated  as  critical  for  listed  species.  In  addition, 
federal  agencies  must  confer  with  the  USFWS  on  any 
action  that  is  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence 
of  any  species  proposed  to  be  listed  or  any  action  that 
may  result  in  the  destruction  or  adverse  modification  of 
critical  habitat  proposed  to  be  designated  for  listed 
species. 

Contacts  were  made  with  the  USFWS  early  in  the 
planning  process,  and  early  drafts  of  alternatives  were 
provided  for  discussion.  An  initial  list  of  federally  listed 
threatened  or  endangered  plant,  animals,  or  fish  species 
or  habitats  present  in  the  planning  area  was  requested  on 
December  2,  2003,  with  an  update  received  on  June  3, 
2005.  Three  federally  listed  threatened  wildlife  species 
and  two  endangered  species  either  occur  in  the 
Monument  or  use  habitat  found  within  the  Monument. 
These  include  pallid  sturgeon  (endangered),  bald  eagle 
(threatened),  black-footed  ferret  (endangered/ 
experimental  non-essential),  Canada  lynx  (threatened), 
and  piping  plover  (threatened). 

Informal  meetings  were  held  with  the  USFWS  to  discuss 
issues  and  alternatives  and  the  USFWS  participated 
during  interdisciplinary  team  meetings.  A biological 
assessment  evaluating  the  impacts  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  on  federal  threatened  and  endangered  species 
was  submitted  to  the  USFWS  concurrently  with  the 
public  release  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS.  The  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  includes  the  USFWS  concurrence 
received  in  January  2006  (Appendix  X).  Based  on  a 
review  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  and  comparing  all  changes  from  the 
2005  Draft  RMP/EIS,  there  will  be  no  adverse  impacts  to 
any  species  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
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crucial  habitat,  or  important  prey  base  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  Monument.  Based  on  this  review  and 
determination,  there  is  no  additional  requirement  or  need 
to  consult  with  USFWS  at  this  time. 

On  August  8,  2007,  the  USFWS  removed  the  bald  eagle 
from  the  list  of  threatened  and  endangered  wildlife.  The 
protections  provided  to  the  bald  eagle  under  the  Bald  and 
Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act  and  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  will  remain  in  place.  In  addition,  the  bald 
eagle  is  on  the  BLM  list  of  designated  sensitive  species. 

Central  Montana  Resource  Advisory 
Council 

In  1999,  the  Central  Montana  Resource  Advisory 
Council  (RAC)  established  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
RAC  Subgroup  to  analyze  the  recreational  activities  on 
the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
(UMNWSR)  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  RAC 
concerning  future  management  opportunities  for  the 
river.  Over  the  course  of  3 1/2  years,  the  subgroup 
worked  with  the  BLM  and  the  University  of  Montana  to 
generate  high  quality  information  concerning  visitor 
expectations,  resource  conditions,  and  the  potential  to 
align  recreation  use  with  the  objectives  of  landowners, 
residents,  and  businesses  in  the  area.  In  January  and 
March  2002,  the  subgroup  presented  a series  of 
recommendations  concerning  a variety  of  people 
management  issues  on  the  UMNWSR,  and  many  of  the 
recommendations  were  approved  by  the  RAC  (RAC 
2002a,  2002b).  The  subgroup  translated  its  prior  work 
into  ideas  that  could  be  incorporated  in  the  RMP  and 
presented  their  recommendations  in  a May  2003  report  to 
the  RAC  (RAC  2003). 

The  RAC  continued  to  be  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
the  RMP/EIS.  RAC  members  attended  the  scoping  open 
houses  in  July  and  August  2002,  to  listen  to  the  public 
discussions  with  resource  specialists  concerning  issues 
related  to  managing  the  Monument.  In  July  2003,  the 
RAC  assisted  the  BLM  by  facilitating  a public  discussion 
on  management  opportunities  during  a series  of 
alternative  development  workshops.  The  RAC 
appointed  members  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
monthly  interdisciplinary  team  meetings.  In  Lebruary, 
April,  June,  September,  and  December  2004,  the  RAC 
reviewed  the  preliminary  alternative  for  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  provided  recommendations  to  the  BLM. 
Their  participation  continued  through  preparation  of  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

Cooperating  Agencies 

In  the  summer  of  2002,  the  BLM  invited  state,  local  and 
tribal  governments  to  partner  in  a cooperating  agency 
relationship  for  developing  the  RMP/EIS.  The  State  of 
Montana  and  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus  and  Phillips 


Counties  are  cooperating  agencies  in  all  phases  of  its 
preparation,  with  BLM  acting  as  the  lead  agency. 

State  of  Montana 

The  State  of  Montana  is  a cooperating  agency  in  this 
planning  process,  guided  by  a February  2003 
memorandum  of  understanding,  and  has  been 
represented  on  the  interdisciplinary  planning  team 
through  a representative  designated  by  the  Governor. 
The  state  participated  during  regularly  scheduled 
monthly  interdisciplinary  team  meetings  and  the  review 
of  internal  working  documents  in  preparation  of  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS  and  Proposed  RMP/Linal  EIS. 

The  state  submitted  comments  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS 
during  the  180-day  public  comment  period  that  ended  in 
April  2006.  The  state’s  comments  are  summarized 
below  along  with  the  responses  to  those  comments. 

State  of  Montana  - Comments/Responses 

Cultural  Resources 

State  of  MT:  Further  investigations  of  cultural  and 

historic  sites  are  necessary  to  develop  strategies  for  their 
protection.  There  may  also  be  opportunities  to  identify 
interpretive  sties  that  would  benefit  the  visiting  public  in 
understanding  the  landscape  and  its  history.  Effects  on 
cultural  and  historic  sites  as  well  as  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  and  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  are 
not  given  adequate  attention  and  detail  in  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS. 

Response:  Baseline  data  for  the  analysis  included  in  this 
document  came  from  a search  of  the  Montana  State 
Antiquities  Database,  a review  of  records  held  in  the 
Lewistown  Field  Office,  and  a literature  review 
completed  under  a cultural  resource  contract. 
Inconsistencies  regarding  a number  of  sites  have  been 
corrected.  Oil  and  gas  parcels  identified  in  the  maps 
have  been  reviewed  subsequent  to  the  Draft  RMP  being 
produced,  and  one  cultural  property  was  noted  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  parcels.  Prior  to  development  activity 
on  oil  and  gas  parcels  a cultural  resource  inventory  is 
completed  either  by  BLM  archeologists  or  archeologists 
contracted  by  the  leasing  company. 

The  amount  of  survey  in  the  Monument  has  been  more 
accurately  figured  than  was  stated  in  the  draft.  Acreages 
have  been  taken  from  the  cultural  resource  site  and 
survey  atlas  that  is  being  developed.  Acreages  in  the 
draft  document  came  from  the  overview  prepared  by  the 
cultural  resource  contractor.  They  did  not  calculate  all 
survey  acreage  since  some  of  the  reports  that  they  used 
did  not  have  maps  or  were  not  included  in  the  state’s 
database.  Those  omissions  are  being  corrected. 
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Mitigation  measures  tend  to  be  site-specific.  Since  we 
do  not  have  any  adverse  effects  identified  in  this  plan  we 
have  not  developed  mitigation  measures  tied  to  actions. 
Common  mitigation  measures  include:  avoidance  of  sites 
or  of  components  of  sites  that  have  integrity  or  that  are 
contributing  elements  of  the  site;  project  redesign;  data 
recovery  where  effects  to  the  site  could  not  be  avoided; 
or  interpretation  of  the  site. 

The  environmental  consequences  section  of  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  address  the 
impacts  from  the  six  alternatives  discussed  in  Chapter  2. 
This  includes  the  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative 
impacts. 

Vegetation  - Noxious  and  Invasive  Plants 

State  of  MT:  In  2005  a new  Montana  State  Weed 

Management  Plan  was  adopted  and  supersedes  the  2001 
Plan  referenced  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS.  Concern  over  the 
spread  of  noxious  weeds  is  increased  after  the  review  of 
the  Draft  RMP/EIS  as,  again,  it  excludes  any  discussion 
of  BLM  resources  and  the  transportation  plan  designates 
many  open  roads  that  drop  into  the  river  bottoms  where 
noxious  weed  concentrations  are  highest.  Encouraging 
travel  in  and  out  of  the  river  corridor  without  aggressive 
weed  management  simply  invites  the  spread  of  noxious 
weed  onto  the  uplands  within  the  Monument  and  onto 
neighboring  properties. 

Response:  Noxious  and  invasive  plant  management  in 
the  Monument  will  follow  the  guidelines  provided  in  the 
2001  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument: 
Guidelines  for  Integrated  Weed  Management  Plan  and 
its  eventual  revisions.  These  guidelines  were  developed 
under  and  refer  to  the  State  of  Montana’s  2001  Statewide 
Weed  Management  Plan.  The  2005  update  of  Montana’s 
Statewide  Weed  Management  Plan  has  not  changed  to 
the  extent  that  the  2001  BLM  Integrated  Weed 
Management  Plan  contradicts  it  or  would  need  revision. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  34  miles  of  BLM  roads  in  the  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  (UMNWSR) 
would  be  closed  to  public  motorized  travel.  Twelve 
additional  miles  would  be  seasonally  closed  to  public 
motorized  use.  About  33  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be 
open  yearlong.  The  majority  of  the  closed  roads  are 
located  downriver  or  east  of  the  PN  Bridge  (Map  5,  East 
Half  Transportation  Map). 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

State  of  MT:  Land  exchanges  that  would  allow 

consolidation  of  State  Lands  to  provide  for  more  efficient 
management  remains  a goal  for  the  Trust  Lands  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation.  Using  guidelines,  land  exchanges  could 
benefit  the  Monument  and  provide  equal  or 


greater/higher  value  to  the  State.  Such  land  exchanges 
should  be  pursued  and  remain  an  option  into  the  future. 

Response:  The  BLM  is  willing  to  work  with  the  State  of 
Montana  to  accomplish  an  exchange  of  lands  in  the 
Monument  that  will  be  a win-win  situation  for  both  the 
BLM  and  the  State.  Conservation  easements  or  fee 
acquisition  opportunities  that  are  brought  forward  by 
private  landowners  will  be  considered  if  they  enhance 
the  values  of  the  Monument  and  are  within  the  BLM’s 
staff  and  budgetary  constraints. 

Public  Access 

State  of  MT:  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  fails  to  commit  to 

resolve  the  access  issue  in  long-term  fashion.  BLM  fails 
to  analyze  the  private  or  public  status  of  roads  such  as 
Bullwhacker,  Ervin  Ridge  and  the  MaBee  Road.  This 
issue  was  articulated  to  BLM  throughout  the 
development  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  on  many  occasions. 
Many  contend  these  three  critical  roads  are  open  for 
public  travel  and  access  should  not  be  limited  by 
landowner  permission.  Open,  public  access  to  the 
Monument  should  be  the  top  priority  for  BLM.  We 
maintain  BLM's  efforts  should  focus  on  access  to  major 
collector  roads.  If  public  access  cannot  be  secured  on 
these  thoroughfares  within  the  five-year  window,  the 
roads  should  be  closed.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
privatization  of  a National  Monument  where  only  those 
people  that  can  afford  to  pay  for  access  can  get  it. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  those  BLM 
roads  identify  as  dashed  green  lines  show  where  the 
public  may  need  permission  from  the  private  landowner 
to  access  BLM  roads.  The  BLM  would  coordinate  with 
state  agencies  and  county  governments  to  improve  public 
access  to  BLM  land. 

Private  property  owners  have  the  right  to  determine  who 
can  drive  across  their  land  whether  it  provides  access  to 
other  private  property,  state  land,  or  to  BLM  land.  The 
BLM  will  respect  private  property  rights.  Landowner 
permission  may  be  required  for  access  to  BLM  roads. 
Some  landowners  are  very  liberal  in  granting  permission 
to  cross  their  private  property  and  others  range  from  very 
conservative  to  granting  no  permission  at  all. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  there  would  be  public  motorized  access 
for  124  miles  (31%  of  the  BLM  road  system  open); 
landowner  permission  is  not  required  for  access  to  these 
BLM  roads.  The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  state 
agencies  and  county  governments  to  improve  public 
access  to  BLM  land.  Easements  or  fee  acquisition 
opportunities  would  only  be  considered  with  willing 
landowners  to  enhance  the  values  of  the  Monument  and 
provide  public  access  to  or  within  the  Monument,  or 
additional  public  access  to  meet  management  objectives, 
including  dispersed  recreation  use. 
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State  of  MT:  The  State  requests  BLM  adopt  an  interim 
transportation  plan  that  reflects  the  changes 
recommended  by  the  State  within  these  comments. 
Adoption  of  a final  plan  would  be  delayed  by  five  years. 
In  the  five-year  interim,  the  State  would  like  to  see  major 
collector  roads  that  originate  on  private  land  remain 
open  until  access  agreements  are  reached,  or  five  years 
elapses.  Smaller  resource  roads  into  the  Monument, 
originating  on  private  land,  should  be  looked  at  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  BLM  would  have  time  to 
establish  open  public  access  into  the  Monument  through 
the  pursuit  of  easements,  rights  of  ways,  purchases  or 
construction  of  alternative  road  segments.  If  open, 
public  access  is  not  acquired  within  the  five-year  period, 
then  remaining  " permissive  open  roads"  should  be 
closed. 

Response:  The  BLM  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  produce  and  implement  a final  travel  plan  for  the 
Monument  as  a part  of  the  RMP.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
January  2001  Proclamation  for  the  Monument. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  those  BLM  roads 
identify  as  dashed  green  lines  show  where  the  public 
may  need  permission  from  the  private  landowner  to 
access  BLM  roads.  Some  landowners  are  very  liberal  in 
granting  permission  to  cross  their  private  property  and 
others  range  from  very  conservative  to  no  permission  at 
all. 

The  flexibility  allowed  under  our  CFR  8340  and  8364 
regulations  provide  BLM  the  tools  to  close  or  open  roads 
on  a temporary  basis  if  necessary. 

The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29,  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 
plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

Utility  and  Communication  Corridors 

State  of  MT:  The  State  recommends  that  the  D-Y 

Trail/Power  Plant  Ferry  Road  utility  corridor  be 
restricted  to  overhead  utilities  only.  This  area  should  be 
designated  as  critical  fisheries  habitat  and  is  known  to 
have  heavy  use  by  sauger,  paddlefish  and  pallid  sturgeon 
during  the  spawning  season.  The  State  recommends  that 
any  pipeline  construction  be  restricted  during  the  annual 
period  of  March  30  through  July  15  to  protect  spawning 
sauger,  paddlefish  and  pallid  sturgeon. 

Response:  The  following  language  has  been  added  to 
Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  under  Right- 


of-Way  Corridors,  Avoidance  Areas,  and  Exclusion 
Areas,  Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative):  Within  the 
DY  Trail/Power  Plant  corridor  . . . [o]verhead  power 
and/or  telephone  lines  would  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
Missouri  River  to  avoid  disturbance  to  spawning 
sensitive  species  (sauger,  paddlefish,  and  sturgeon). 

. State  of  MT:  The  State  recommends  that  if  a pipeline  is 
proposed  to  cross  the  Missouri  River,  it  be  bored  under 
the  river.  Trenching  should  not  be  permitted.  The  State 
Land  Board  also  has  jurisdiction  as  this  is  a navigable 
river. 

Response:  The  following  language  has  been  added  to 
Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  under  Right- 
of-Way  Corridors,  Avoidance  Areas,  and  Exclusion 
Areas,  Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative):  Within  the 
DY  Trail/Power  Plant  corridor,  pipelines  would  be  bored 
under  the  Missouri  River  to  avoid  river  channel 
disturbance.  Boring  would  not  be  allowed  during  the 
spawning  season  from  March  30  to  July  15. 

Outfitting 

State  of  MT:  The  State  agrees  that  Special  Recreation 
Use  Permits  should  be  capped  at  14  within  the 
Monument.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  SRP’s  be 
nontransfer  able  and  that  the  number  of  user  days  per 
outfitter  is  set  at  the  previous  five-year  average.  This 
will  cap  the  number  of  outfitters,  cap  the  growth  of 
existing  outfitting  and  keep  the  permits  themselves  from 
developing  their  own  market. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  number  of  Special 
Recreation  Permits  (SRP)  would  not  be  limited  to 
fourteen.  The  BLM  would  provide  SRPs  for  commercial 
outfitting  and  guiding  (hunting)  in  the  Monument 
consistent  with  43  CFR  2932.26  and  the  goal  of 
managing  these  lands  for  a variety  of  sustainable  visitor 
experiences  in  mostly  primitive  and  natural  landscapes. 
Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  visitor  use  data  would  be 
collected  and  analyzed  with  results  incorporated  into 
future  management  decisions.  Should  visitor  use  levels 
increase  or  patterns  of  use  change,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
issue  additional  permits,  decrease  the  number  of  permits, 
adjust  use  areas,  incorporate  conditions  limiting  net 
hunter/client  use  days  or  include  other  conditions 
necessary  to  best  manage  upland  permits. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - Data  and  Information 

State  of  MT:  BLM  should  monitor  motorized  use 

outside  the  floating  season,  document  existing  use 
patterns  and  establish  limits  of  acceptable  change 
beyond  which  further  restrictions  should  be  considered. 
The  Draft  RMP/EIS  provides  little  to  no  information 
concerning  motorized  boat  use  outside  of  the  peak 
summer  use  period. 
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Response:  The  BLM  has  limited  data  regarding 

watercraft  user  patterns  during  the  hunting  season.  In  the 
future  BLM  will  focus  on  social  research  and  data 
collection  efforts  during  the  September  1 to  November 
30  hunting  season  and,  if  necessary,  would  consider 
changes  through  activity  level  planning. 

Aircraft  Landings 

State  of  MT:  The  State  does  not  concur  with  the 

preferred  alternative  opening  all  six  airstrips  within  the 
Monument.  All  airstrips  that  are  inaccessible  by  open 
public  roads  should  be  seasonally  closed  throughout  the 
hunting  season  and  should  remain  as  noncommercial  in 
nature  to  help  minimize  the  use  of  the  airstrips.  A. S' 
indicated  in  earlier  comments,  BLM  should  not  open  the 
Left  Coulee  airstrip.  Closing  this  airstrip  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  road  to  the  airstrip  off  of  Bullwhacker 
Road  and  improve  the  protection  of  the  Cow  Creek 
AC  EC. 

Response:  The  use  of  six  airstrips  would  mirror  or 

compliment  the  seasonal  type  of  road  restriction  that 
provides  access.  Opportunities  to  access  the  six 
backcountry  airstrips  via  road  would  be  available; 
however,  the  road  to  the  Woodhawk  airstrip  would  only 
be  open  seasonally  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

The  Left  Coulee  landing  strip  is  in  good  condition  and 
provides  recreational  aircraft  access  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Cow  Creek  ACEC  (the  airstrip  is  not  within  the 
ACEC). 

Roads  (General) 

State  of  MT:  During  the  interim  five-year  period,  a 

comprehensive  review  of  all  road  segments  needs  to  be 
conducted.  Criteria  based  on  access  and  protection 
would  be  used  to  develop  a final  transportation  plan. 
These  criteria  may  differ  across  the  Monument,  but 
include  big  game  management  objectives,  habitat 
security,  game  retrieval,  public  access  and  camping 
opportunities,  public  safety,  and  the  protection  of 
significant  cultural  and  historic  sites.  The  State 
recommends  BLM  bring  together  agency,  local 
government,  private  and  NGO  representatives  to 
collaborate  on  a final  transportation  plan. 

Response:  The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  legal  and 

physical  access  to  and  within  the  Monument  to  provide 
opportunities  for  diverse  recreation  activities  (motorized 
and  non-motorized)  while  protecting  the  features  of  the 
Monument. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  the  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain 
roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed 


recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas,  Level  III  and  IV 
sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing  reservoirs, 
scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads),  gas  well  sites, 
major  range  improvement  projects,  and  backcountry 
airstrips.  About  404  miles  would  be  open  yearlong  or 
seasonally. 

The  BLM  would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur 
roads  (172  miles)  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important 
wildlife  habitat  (1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable 
due  to  erosion  and  slope  (13  miles),  and  in  other  areas 
(15  miles).  There  are  201  miles  proposed  for  closure. 

The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29,  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 
plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

Roads  River  Access 

State  of  MT:  Dozens  of  roads  are  proposed  to  be 

designated  as  Open  BLM  Roads  or  Limited  BLM  Roads 
within  the  UMNWSR.  Similar  concerns  can  be  raised 
concerning  roads  within  designated  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  and  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC. 

Response:  The  criteria  used  to  develop  the  alternatives 
are  included  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS  (Table  2.29).  These  criteria  were  applicable  to  some 
of  the  BLM  roads  located  in  the  Upper  Missouri 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  Wilderness  Study 
Areas,  and  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  34  miles  of  BLM  roads  in  the  Upper 
Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  (UMNWSR) 
would  be  closed  to  public  motorized  travel.  Twelve 
additional  miles  would  be  seasonally  closed  to  public 
motorized  use.  About  33  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be 
open  yearlong.  The  majority  of  the  closed  roads  are 
located  downriver  or  east  of  the  PN  Bridge  (Map  5,  East 
Half  Transportation  Map). 

There  would  be  about  27  miles  of  vehicle  ways  in  the 
WSAs  closed  to  motorized  traffic;  about  9 miles  would 
be  open  yearlong  and  15  miles  open  seasonally.  In  the 
Cow  Creek  ACEC  1.8  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be 
open  yearlong;  1.2  miles  would  be  open  seasonally  and 
6.3  miles  would  be  closed. 

Roads  (Definition) 

State  of  MT:  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  does  not  provide 

sufficient  detail  for  the  public  to  understand  how  the 
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transportation  plan  serves  to  protect  the  critical  and 
unique  features  articulated  in  the  Monument 
Proclamation. 

Response:  The  Proclamation  states  the  Secretary  “shall 
prepare  a transportation  plan  that  addresses  the  actions, 
including  road  closures  or  travel  restrictions,  necessary 
to  protect  the  objects.” 

The  criteria  used  to  develop  the  alternatives  are  included 
in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  (Table 
2.29).  These  criteria  are  applicable  to  some  of  the  BLM 
roads  located  in  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC,  and  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  Monument  (several  of  the  objects  identified  in  the 
Proclamation).  An  example  is  the  seasonal  closure  of 
certain  roads  for  wildlife  habitat  security.  For  additional 
information  see  the  Access  and  Transportation  section  of 
the  Chapter  2. 

State  of  MT:  Two-track,  possibly  pioneered,  "roads” 

are  elevated  to  the  same  status  as  a constructed  road  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS.  The  State  believes 
this  is  a fundamental  mistake.  It  has  led  to  designating 
trails  as  roads,  created  a preferred  alternative  with  too 
many  open  roads  to  provide  proper  protection  to  the 
resources  of  the  Monument,  and  has  escalated  divisions 
among  local  landowners  and  the  public.  As  indicated  in 
the  initial  comments  by  the  State  to  an  earlier  draft,  two- 
tracks  should  be  designated  as  trails  not  roads.  As  such, 
BLM  would  have  to  justify  upgrading  a "two-track"  trail 
to  a road  and  this  could  only  be  done  where  BLM 
believes  motorized  access  is  important  for  the  designated 
purposes  of  the  Monument.  If  this  approach  had  been 
taken,  the  preferred  travel  plan  would  have  focused  on 
public  access  to  collector  roads  rather  than  on 
identification  of  every  user  created  trail  and  thus 
elevating  their  status  to  a road. 

Response:  The  BLM  uses  the  definition  of  a trail  as  a 
single  track.  A two  track  route  is  considered  a resource 
road. 

The  definition  of  a BLM  road  was  determined  at  the 
beginning  of  this  project  in  2002  (Transportation  section 
of  Chapter  3)  and  includes  two-track  routes  under  the 
resource  road  classification.  The  following  specifications 
were  used  to  determine  which  routes  would  be 
inventoried  for  the  Monument  transportation  plan. 
Motorized  travel  is  not  considered  cross-country  (off- 
road) on  BLM  land  when:  (1)  the  motorized  vehicle  uses 
constructed  roads  that  are  maintained  by  the  BLM 
(constructed  roads  are  often  characterized  with  cut  and 
fill  slopes);  and  (2)  the  motorized  vehicle  use  is  on 
clearly  evident  two-track  routes  with  regular  travel  and 
continuous  passage  of  motorized  vehicles  over  a period 
of  years.  A two-track  is  where  perennial  vegetation  is 
devoid  or  scarce,  or  where  wheel  tracks  are  continuous 


depressions  in  the  soil  yet  evident  to  the  casual  observer 
and  are  vegetated. 

Under  current  management  (Alternative  A)  about  15 
miles  of  BLM  roads  are  classified  as  collector  roads,  34 
miles  are  local  roads,  and  556  miles  are  resource  roads. 
About  435  miles  of  the  resource  roads  are  two-track 
roads. 

State  of  MT:  The  State  would  like  to  see  the  number  of 
seasonal  road  restrictions  in  the  travel  plan  decreased 
from  six  to  two  or  three.  At  this  time,  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks  does  not  currently  recognize  a need  to  seasonally 
close  roads  within  bighorn  sheep  lambing  ranges  or 
sage  grouse  winter  or  nesting  habitat.  Removing  these 
designations  would  result  in  only  three  types  of  seasonal 
road  closures:  Those  closed  from  December  1 to  March 
31  on  big  game  winter  ranges;  those  closed  from 
September  1 to  November  30  for  habitat  security;  and 
the  closure  on  the  Lower  Bullwhacker  Road  across  Gist 
Bottom,  except  during  the  hunting  season  until  access 
can  be  secured  from  Lloyd  Road.  This  would  simplify 
the  travel  plan  and  still  provide  protection  for  wildlife 
during  critical  time  periods. 

Response:  The  six  seasonal  road  designations  were 

based  on  wildlife  species  and  the  associated  road  system 
criteria  displayed  in  Table  2.26  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 
Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  the  number  of  seasonal  road  designations 
would  be  reduced  to  four;  closed  December  1 to  March 
31  for  big  game  winter  range,  closed  September  1 to 
November  30  for  wildlife  habitat  security,  closed 
September  1 to  March  3 1 for  big  game  winter  range  and 
wildlife  habitat  security,  and  one  road  open  from 
September  1 to  November  30  to  provide  access  for 
hunting  opportunities. 

State  of  MT:  Open  road  designations  on  State  Land 

follow  criteria  established  in  policy  which  includes: 
"Roads  on  State  Land  should  not  be  designated  open  if 
they  require  access  via  a private  road  not  usable  by  the 
public. " This  would  apply  to  many  road  segments  within 
the  Monument.  Close  review  of  Map  3 - Alternative  F 
reveals  many  open  road  segments  that  either  lead  to  a 
closed  road  crossing  State  Lands  or  in  several  cases  are 
designated  open  on  the  other  side  of  a closed  road 
crossing  State  Lands.  In  both  cases,  the  open 
designation  on  BLM  roads  could  encourage  trespass  by 
motorized  vehicles  over  closed  State  Lands.  As  open, 
public  access  is  established,  BLM,  working  with  the 
Trust  Land  Division  of  DNRC,  should  develop  a list  of 
road  segments  that  are  recommended  to  be  opened  for 
public  access  across  State  Land  and  to  formally  seek  this 
change  in  status  through  the  State  Land  Board  as 
required  by  State  law  and  rule. 

Response:  BLM  roads  to  the  boundary  of  state  land 

would  remain  open  for  administrative  travel  including 
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state  leaseholders.  These  roads  would  also  be  open  for 
public  travel,  if  shown  to  meet  Monument  objectives. 
The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  on  roads 
open  to  the  public  that  lead  to  or  from  state  land.  About 
80  miles  of  BLM  roads  provide  access  to  state  land;  59 
miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  13  miles  open  seasonally, 
and  8 miles  closed. 

Roads  (Specific  Roads  Identified) 

State  of  MT:  1)  Isolated  Road  Segments:  The  BLM 
proposes  to  designate  as  open  a 1/4  mile  road  segment  in 
T26N,  R12E,  25.  This  isolated  road  segment  is  within 
the  UMNWSR  corridor;  is  only  accessible  through  a 
State  Land  section  (T26N,  R12E,  36)  where  the  road 
across  State  Land  is  currently  closed  to  public  vehicular 
travel.  It  is  only  accessible  by  driving  through  miles  of 
private  land  where  land  owner  permission  is  required. 
What  is  the  rationale  for  BLM  proposing  that  such  an 
isolated,  1/4  mile  long  road  segment,  that  penetrates  the 
UMNWSR,  be  designated  as  open  ? 

2)  Unique  Features:  Hole  in  the  Wall  is  one  of  the 
iconic  sites  within  the  UMNWSR.  The  Draft  RMP/EIS 
proposes  to  designate  as  "open"  a road  segment  that 
provides  river  bottom  access  to  the  Hole  in  the  Wall 
area.  As  we  understand,  the  land  owner  is  not 
restricting  access  at  this  time  and  some  have  asserted 
that  the  road  is  a public  road.  The  road  drops 
precipitously  down  the  break  into  the  bottom  next  to  the 
river.  This  poses  potential  safety  issues  and  runs 
contrary  to  the  protection  of  the  "Breaks"  feature.  Does 
this  road  segment,  and  many  like  it,  significantly  add  to 
public  access  or  does  it  create  an  incentive  for  the 
adjacent  land  owner  to  restrict  access?  Further,  if  BLM 
sees  this  as  an  important  access  point  for  the  public,  will 
the  road  be  improved,  will  interpretative  signs  be 
developed  and  what  efforts  will  be  made  to  protect  the 
Hole  in  the  Wall  feature? 

3)  Gist  Bottom:  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  proposes  to 

designate  as  open  from  April  1 through  November  30  the 
Gist  Bottom,  which  is  within  the  UMNWSR  along  the 
river  bottom  and  below  the  break  at  the  end  of 
Bullwhacker  Road.  Safety  is  a serious  concern  as  the 
drop  off  of  Bullwhacker  Ridge  to  the  river  bottom  is 
steep,  narrow,  and,  due  to  erosion  of  the  road  banks, 
extremely  hazardous  for  travel  and  impassable  when 
wet.  This  Gist  Bottom  segment  of  the  road  is  designated 
as  open  during  June  5 to  September  15,  the  proposed 
nonmotorized  period  on  the  lower  river.  Vehicles  on  the 
road  are  easily  seen  and  heard  from  the  river.  As  such, 
allowing  motorized  vehicles  on  the  road  during  this  time 
period  directly  conflicts  with  the  purpose  of  the  ban  on 
motorized  boats,  to  establish  a remote  and  quiet  stretch 
of  the  river  for  floaters. 

To  fulfill  a short-term  need  for  hunting  access  to  Ervin 
Ridge,  the  State  does  agree  that  travel  during  the  hunting 


season  is  warranted  down  Bullwhacker  to  Gist  Bottom 
and  up  to  Ervin  Ridge.  However,  as  soon  as  possible, 
safe  and  open  access  to  Ervin  Ridge  should  be 
established  off  of  Lloyd  Road.  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
currently  issues  ewe  licenses  to  help  manage  the 
population  growth  of  this  bighorn  sheep  herd.  Without 
the  continual  harvest  of  animals  from  this  area,  habitat 
degradation  and  a disease  related  die-off  could  occur. 
Current  surveys  indicate  that  there  are  over  900  bighorn 
sheep  in  the  Monument.  In  the  long-term,  only  open 
public  access  to  Ervin  Ridge  will  allow  sufficient  hunting 
pressures  to  manage  this  herd. 

4)  Key  Access  Roads:  Certain  roads  provide  important 
transportation  corridors  and  should  be  prioritized  within 
the  RMP.  For  example,  in  addition  to  the  three  roads 
mentioned  under  the  "permissive  road"  comment,  the 
State  concurs  with  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  in  designating  the 
Lower  Two  Calf  Road  as  open  and  agrees  that  though 
this  road  crosses  into  the  UMNWSR  the  importance  of 
the  road  for  transportation  exceeds  the  impact  to  the 
river  corridor.  This  is  also  true  for  the  Woodhawk 
Bottom  Road,  which  leads  to  a designated  camping  area 
and  the  Goat  Trail  boarding  the  Stafford  WSA,  which  is 
a connecting  route  from  the  Raglan  Bench  area  to  Judith 
Landing. 

Response:  1)  The  road  would  provide  access  to  the 

Little  Sandy  recreation  site.  This  is  a local  fishing  hole 
that  receives  extensive  use  during  the  spring  season  and 
has  been  driven  to  for  years.  It  is  located  along  a 
“recreational”  segment  of  the  wild  and  scenic  river.  The 
private  landowner  needs  to  be  contacted  for  landowner 
permission. 

The  BLM  has  an  administrative  easement  across  the 
private  land  to  conduct  maintenance  work  at  the  Little 
Sandy  site. 

2)  The  Hole  in  the  Wall  recreation  site  road  provides 
public  motorized  access  to  the  campground  fence  for 
fishermen,  is  used  for  administrative  maintenance  work 
by  the  BLM,  and  provides  access  to  private  land. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access 
to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  remain  open  for 
public,  private  landowner  and  administrative  travel  with 
the  exception  of  two  roads  (one  road  is  impassable  and 
the  other  road  is  currently  limited  to  administrative  use). 
There  are  65  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 
private  land  that  would  be  designated  open  yearlong  and 
2 miles  (two  roads)  that  would  be  designated  closed. 

3)  The  resource  spur  road  that  goes  to  the  Gist 
Homestead  is  closed  to  public  motorized  traffic. 

Although  the  loop  segment  of  the  Bullwhacker  Road  can 
be  challenging  to  drive  on,  it  is  an  important  BLM 
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resource  road  for  big  game  harvest  and  game  retrieval 
during  the  fall  hunting  season.  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  this  road  would  be  seasonally  open  from 
September  1 through  November  30. 

4)  The  Lower  Two  Calf  Road,  Woodhawk  Bottom  Road, 
and  Goat  Trail  would  be  open  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

State  of  MT:  1 ) The  road  on  BLM  leading  to  T23N, 
R17E,  36  off  of  the  Whiskey  Ridge  Road  is  shown  as 
seasonally  open.  The  State  recommends  that  this  road 
segment  section  be  closed,  which  is  the  current  status  of 
the  BLM  road.  The  road  segment  on  State  Land  is 
closed  and  will  not  be  opened  to  public  use  due  to 
concerns  with  bighorn  sheep  habitat. 

2)  The  BLM  road  just  west  of  the  State  Land  ownership, 
T22N,  R17E,  7,  is  shown  to  be  open.  The  State  has 
locked  the  gate  on  this  road  due  to  problems  of  trespass 
on  deeded  land.  The  State  requests  that  this  road  be 
shown  as  closed. 

3)  The  road  leading  from  private  lands  and  crossing 
State  Land  on  the  border  of  the  Monument,  T24N,  R18E, 
Sections  36  should  be  shown  as  closed. 

4)  The  road  on  State  Land,  T25N,  R12E,  14  should  be 
shown  as  closed. 

5)  The  BLM  road  segment  that  terminates  in  T26N, 
R12E,  25  is  shown  as  open.  The  access  to  this  1/4  mile 
segment  of  BLM  road  is  through  a closed  road  on  State 
Land  and  can  only  be  accessed  by  crossing  many  miles 
of  private  land,  requiring  permission.  The  State  requests 
that  this  road  segment  be  shown  as  closed. 

Response:  The  following  changes  have  been  made  to 
the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS. 

1)  The  BLM  road  would  be  closed  to  the  state  section. 

2)  The  BLM  road  is  actually  in  R18E,  not  17E.  Under 
the  Preferred  Alternative,  BLM  roads  leading  to  the 
boundary  of  private  land  would  be  open  yearlong. 
However,  landowner  permission  may  be  required  for 
access  to  the  BLM  road. 

3)  The  BLM  road  would  be  closed. 

4)  The  road  would  provide  access  to  the  Little  Sandy 
recreation  site.  This  is  a local  fishing  hole  that  receives 
extensive  use  during  the  spring  season  and  has  been 
driven  to  for  years.  It  is  located  along  a recreational 
segment  of  the  wild  and  scenic  river.  Landowner 
permission  may  be  required.  The  BLM  has  an 
administrative  easement  across  the  private  land  to 
conduct  maintenance  work  at  the  Little  Sandy  site. 


5)  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  BLM  road 
leading  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  be  open 
yearlong.  However,  landowner  permission  may  be 
required  for  access  to  the  BLM  road. 

Roads  (Camping) 

State  of  MT:  The  State  would  like  to  see  a lower  impact 
camping  solution  developed  as  part  of  the  travel  plan. 
We  believe  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  300 foot  rule, 
in  some  areas,  may  result  in  significant  and  excessive 
off-road  travel  and  result  in  resource  damage.  We 
propose  a system  where  portions  of  closed  roads  may  be 
opened  for  a finite  distance,  providing  access  to 
traditional  camping  sites.  This  would  minimize  resource 
damage  by  keeping  campers  on  existing  roads  and  trails 
to  known  sites.  This  would  only  occur  in  areas  where 
wildlife  habitat  security  is  considered  and  would  thus  be 
maintained. 

Response:  The  range  of  alternatives  in  the  Draft 

RMP/EIS  addressed  several  options  for  allowing 
vehicles  to  park  off  roads  in  the  Monument.  This  range 
included  distances  from  10  feet  to  300  feet  and  also 
immediately  adjacent  to  a road.  Based  on  the 
Proclamation,  motorized  and  mechanized  vehicle  use  is 
prohibited  off  road,  except  for  emergency  or  authorized 
administrative  purposes. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  outside  of  the  WSAs,  motorized  or 
mechanized  vehicles  may  park  adjacent  to  a road  to 
provide  a reasonable  safe  distance  for  the  public  to  pass. 
However,  parking  must  be  within  50  feet  of  a road. 
Parking  would  be  encouraged  at  previously  used  sites. 
In  the  WSAs,  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may 
only  park  immediately  adjacent  to  a vehicle  way  or 
cherry  stem  road. 

The  BLM  could  identify  specific  dispersed  (Level  4) 
campsites  in  the  Monument  during  implementation  of 
the  transportation  plan.  Several  of  these  possible 
locations  are  identified  are  the  Preferred  Alternative 
Transportation  Map  (Map  5)  as  short  open  road 
segments. 

State  of  MT:  The  State  requests  a more  detailed 

analysis  of  recreational  opportunities  be  developed 
through  a coordinated  effort  with  federal,  State  and  local 
agencies.  For  example,  identification  of  designated 
camping  sites  along  the  upland  road  system  is  much 
preferred  to  the  proposed  system  of  allowing  off-road 
travel  within  a 300  ’ corridor  on  either  side  of  a road  to 
find  a camp  site. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  outside  of  the  WSAs, 
motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  may  park  adjacent  to  a 
road  to  provide  a reasonable  safe  distance  for  the  public 
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to  pass.  However,  parking  must  be  within  50  feet  of  a 
road.  Parking  would  be  encouraged  at  previously  used 
sites.  In  the  WSAs,  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles 
may  only  park  immediately  adjacent  to  a vehicle  way  or 
cherry  stem  road. 

The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29,  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 
plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

Management 

State  of  MT:  The  State  is  requesting  the  establishment 
of  a Monument  Coordination  Committee  comprised  of 
federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  This  Committee  would 
provide  a formal  means  of  communication,  oversight  and 
direction  in  the  operations  of  the  Monument,  but  would 
not  supersede  agency  authorities. 

Response:  The  BLM  currently  participates  with  these 
other  habitat  and  population  management  agencies  and 
many  groups  that  achieve  these  types  of  functions. 
Additionally,  BLM  has  worked  throughout  the  RMP 
process  with  other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies, 
especially  the  Montana  Fish  Wildlife  and  Parks 
(MFWP).  For  example,  much  of  the  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreation  data  that  are  used  throughout  this  analysis 
come  from  MFWP.  The  BLM  also  coordinated  with 
agencies  concerning  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
management  to  identify  issues,  develop  planning  criteria, 
gather  relevant  data,  analyze  the  management  situation, 
formulate  alternatives,  estimate  effects  of  alternatives, 
understand  the  context  of  those  impacts,  and  identify  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  The  BLM  will  continue  to 
coordinate  with  these  agencies  to  finalize  the  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  management  aspects  and  conduct 
appropriate  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  plan 
implementation,  and  will  continue  to  rely  on  their  unique 
expertise  as  the  plan  is  implemented.  These  current 
practices  and  administrative  functions  do  not  need  to  be 
formalized  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS;  these  would 
be  more  appropriately  addressed  in  cooperative 
agreements  or  memoranda  of  understanding. 

State  of  MT:  The  State  strongly  supports  an  adaptive 
management  strategy  for  the  operations  of  the 
Monument.  However,  such  a strategy  is  only  effective  if 
BLM  resources  are  dedicated  each  year  to  its  success. 
This  is  a significant  concern  because  BLM  excludes  the 
commitment  of  agency  resources  from  consideration  in 
the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 

To  implement  this  strategy,  the  following  should  occur: 


1.  A baseline  social  and  environmental  survey  of 
conditions  should  be  made; 

2.  Regular  monitoring  of  social  and  environmental 
conditions  should  occur;  and 

3.  Limits  of  acceptable  change  should  be  established. 
This  process  would  include  triggers  that  when  met, 
would  indicate  management  actions  to  maintain  and 
protect  resources. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
BLM,  other  State  and  federal  agencies,  as  well  as  local 
law  enforcement  need  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  rules  and  regulation 
on  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  and  the  upland  areas. 

Response:  Through  implementation  an  adaptive 

management  approach  may  be  used  for  specific  activities 
in  the  Monument,  if  appropriate,  consistent  with 
Secretarial  Order  3270  (Adaptive  Management). 
Adaptive  management  would  require  activity  level 
planning,  environmental  review,  and  public  involvement. 

Chapter  3 in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  contains  a 
description  of  the  physical,  biological,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
River  Breaks  National  Monument  (Monument).  It 
includes  a description  of  the  resources  and  resource  uses 
in  the  Monument,  including  the  objects  identified  in  the 
Proclamation  (Appendix  B)  and  the  natural  resources  on 
BLM  land  in  the  Monument  (Appendix  C).  The  affected 
environment  serves  as  the  baseline  of  existing  conditions 
from  which  the  impacts  of  the  alternatives  may  be 
analyzed. 

The  BLM  will  continue  to  monitor  resource  conditions  in 
the  Monument  (e.g.,  riparian  and  upland  health 
assessments,  wilderness  study  areas,  sage-grouse,  etc.). 
This  also  includes  coordinating  with  Montana  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  on  wildlife  populations.  The  BLM 
will  review  monitoring  results  on  a periodic  basis,  and 
any  management  objectives  or  actions  that  may  need  to 
change  or  be  adjusted  will  be  open  to  public  review  and 
comment  before  decisions  are  made  through  an 
environmental  review  process.  Appendix  H in  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  provides  more  information  on 
implementation  and  monitoring. 

Planning/NEPA  - Public  Involvement 

State  of  MT:  The  State  would  like  to  see  an 

improvement  in  the  level  of  BLM  communication  with  the 
public,  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  and 
other  agencies  in  soliciting  input  on  watershed  plans  for 
livestock  grazing.  Reliance  on  watershed  plans 
developed  nearly  a decade  ago  to  address  livestock 
grazing  within  the  Monument  contributes  to  underlying 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  overall  impact  of  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS. 
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Response:  The  BLM  does  invite  all  of  the  livestock 
grazing  permittees  using  the  watershed,  area  interest 
groups  and  other  resource  managing  agencies  (state  and 
federal)  to  participate  at  the  beginning  of  each  watershed 
planning  effort.  This  invitation  is  done  by  mail  or 
personal  communications.  So  far,  at  the  public’s  option, 
public  involvement  has  remained  minimal  during  these 
planning  efforts.  The  BLM  will  continue  inviting  and 
encouraging  public  and  agency  involvement  in  our 
watershed  planning. 

Counties 

Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  and  Phillips  Counties  are 
cooperating  agencies  in  this  planning  process,  guided  by 
memorandums  of  understanding  established  in 
November  2002.  Fergus  and  Blaine  Counties  have  been 
represented  on  the  interdisciplinary  planning  team  while 
Chouteau  and  Phillips  Counties  have  relied  on  Fergus 
County  for  their  involvement  on  the  planning  team.  The 
counties  participated  during  regularly  scheduled  monthly 
interdisciplinary  team  meetings  and  the  review  of 
internal  working  documents  in  preparation  of  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

The  counties  submitted  comments  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS 
during  the  180-day  public  comment  period  that  ended  in 
April  2006.  The  counties’  comments  are  summarized 
below  along  with  the  responses  to  those  comments. 

Cultural  Resources 

Counties:  Emphasis  was  put  on  economic  development; 
however,  I would  like  to  state  that  spiritual  bankruptcy  is 
possible  when  tribal  members  and  their  leaders  cannot 
travel  and  gather  essential  items  for  healing  and  prayers 
that  have  sustained  their  lives  for  years  and  years. 
These  spiritual  gatherings  are  not  commercially 
advertised  and  these  ways  are  not  documented  in  a 
written  form,  no  pictures  or  recordings  are  allowed.  In 
addition,  there  was  a period  of  time  that  the  United 
States  Government  punished  tribes  for  practicing  their 
spiritual  ways  and  much  information  went  underground. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  when  a tribe  provides 
information  regarding  present  spiritual  practices  and 
other  indigenous  ways,  it  is  with  great  trepidation  that 
this  information  not  be  exploited  or  misused. 

We  feel  that  the  counties  had  little  chance  for  input  on 
cultural,  local  customs,  tradition  or  economic 
conditions.  The  Native  Americans  were  not  given  a 
chance  for  input  on  their  culture  and  traditional 
customs. 

Violation  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act.  The 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  ("NHPA"),  16 
U.S.C.  §§  470  470x  6,  requires,  among  other  things,  that 
Federal  agencies  consult  with  local  governments  and 


Indian  tribes  if  there  is  any  potential  for  an  adverse 
effect  on  a historic  property. 

1 have  gone  down  to  the  tribal  office  and  1 have  visited 
the  tribal  members  and  asked  them  what  their  thoughts 
are  and  their  relationship  to  the  land  that’s  within  the 
Monument  and  they  have  told  me  that  they  have  hunted 
and  fished  and  they  have  ancestral  ties  to  that  land. 

Response:  Information  gained  through  formal 

consultation  with  tribal  governments,  tribal  historic 
preservation  offices,  and  culture  committees  is  treated 
respectfully  and  confidentially  in  matters  regarding 
sacred  practices.  Tribal  members  continue  to  have 
access  to  lands  in  the  Monument  to  hunt  and  fish  and 
maintain  ancestral  practices.  Based  on  our  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  area  within  the  Monument  by  different 
tribal  members,  changes  proposed  in  the  Monument’s 
travel  management  should  not  adversely  affect  tribal 
members’  access. 

Govemment-to-govemment  consultation  with  tribes  is  an 
ongoing  process.  Chapter  5 of  the  document  has  been 
updated  to  identify  the  latest  consultation  efforts.  Tribal 
councils,  culture  committees,  and  tribal  historic 
preservation  office  staffs  have  been  contacted  to 
participate  in  this  process  and  will  continue  to  be 
involved  as  the  document  and  Record  of  Decision  are 
finalized.  Information  shared  between  tribal  entities  and 
the  BLM  in  this  consultation  process  is  handled 
separately  from  public  comments,  yet  will  still  affect  the 
content  of  the  final  document.  As  part  of  this  plan  we 
are  proposing  to  annually  consult  with  the  various  tribal 
governments  interested  in  the  area  included  within  the 
Monument.  Currently  that  list  includes  the  tribes 
associated  with  the  Flathead,  Blackfoot,  Rocky  Boy’s, 
Fort  Belknap,  Fort  Peck,  Crow,  and  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservations. 

No  known  adverse  effects  are  proposed  with  this 
document.  Management  strategies  proposed  in  this 
document  that  could  have  the  potential  to  affect  historic 
properties  would  be  mitigated  through  avoidance,  project 
redesign,  or  data  recovery  to  either  have  no  effect  or  no 
adverse  effect. 

Counties:  The  BLM  Failed  to  Consider  and  Preserve 
Important  Cultural  Heritage.  The  BLM  is  required  to 
preserve  cultural  heritage  through  the  NEPA  process. 
See  42  U.S.C.  § 4331(b)  (“[I]t  is  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all 
practicable  means,  consistent  with  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  to  improve  and 
coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions,  programs,  and 
resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may  . . . preserve 
important  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects  of  our 
national  heritage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an 
environment  which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of 
individual  choice.  ”);  see  also  Pres.  Coalition  v.  Pierce, 
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667  E.2d  851,  858  (9th  Cir.  1982)  (“NEPA  requires 
federal  agencies  to  preserve  important  historic  and 
cultural  aspects  of  our  nation’s  heritage.”);  40  C.F.R.  § 
1502.16;  1502.8  ( requiring  the  agency  to  consider 
effects,  which  “ include [ ] ecological  . . .,  aesthetic, 
historic,  cultural,  economic,  social,  or  health,  whether 
direct,  indirect,  or  cumulative.  ”);  40  C.F.R.  § 

1508.27(b)(3),  (8)  (requiring  the  agency  to  consider  the 
intensity  of  the  impact  of  the  action,  including  the 
“[ufnique  characteristics  of  the  geographic  area  such  as 
proximity  to  historic  and  cultural  resources  ...”  and 
“[t]he  degree  to  which  the  action  may  . . . cause  loss  or 
destruction  of  significant  scientific,  cultural,  or  historic 
resources.  ”).  The  NHPA  also  requires  that  “the 
historical  and  cultural  foundations  of  the  Nation  should 
be  preserved  as  a living  part  of  our  community  life  and 
development  in  order  to  give  a sense  of  orientation  to  the 
American  people.  ” 16  U.S.C.  § 470(b)(2). 

The  DRMP/DEIS  acknowledges  that  “ [rfanching  is  an 
important  part  of  the  history,  culture  and  economy  of  the 
study  area.  ” DRMP/DEIS  at  184.  Despite  this 
acknowledgment,  the  BLM  does  not  consider  the  impact 
of  its  decision  upon  rural  agricultural  customs  and 
traditions,  or  the  culture  of  the  individual  permittees  or 
the  entire  region.  In  fact,  the  only  attempt  the  BLM  has 
made  in  fulfilling  its  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
important  cultural  resource  of  ranching  is  to  record  oral 
histories  from  long-term  residents  of  the  area.  See  id.  at 
141-42.  Clearly,  this  does  not  fulfill  the  mandate  to 
preserve  this  important  cultural  resource. 

No  study  of  the  local  customs,  culture  or  traditions  was 
done  with  the  Counties  considering  the  specific 
communities  that  would  be  affected.  Ranchers,  farmers, 
recreationists,  and  Native  Americans  all  have  long- 
standing customs,  traditions  and  cultures  in  the 
Monument  area.  There  is  a culture  and  local  tradition  of 
boating  and  fishing  that  the  BLM  has  totally  disregarded 
in  its  analysis  and  determination.  Also,  the  BLM 
disregarded  the  Native  Americans’  culture  and  tradition 
in  using  certain  types  of  trees  within  the  Monument  to 
build  their  sweat  lodges  and  other  ceremonial  lodges,  as 
well  as  the  need  of  Native  Americans  to  have  access  to 
the  Monument  to  visit  the  locations  of  their  deceased 
ancestors.  The  various  cultural  traditions  of  the  area 
were  not  given  the  proper  consideration. 

Response:  In  1992,  the  BLM  completed  a cultural 

resource  management  plan  for  the  Upper  Missouri 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  that  highlighted  the 
resources  along  the  river  corridor.  We  are  continuing  to 
survey  and  monitor  sites  along  the  river  since  our  current 
knowledge  of  the  area  shows  a higher  site  density  and 
greater  probability  of  the  area  containing  historic  and 
prehistoric  sites.  We  will  continue  to  complete  Section 
110  survey  away  from  the  river  to  determine  if  that  site 
distribution  pattern  changes  with  increased  survey. 


The  BLM  completed  an  overview  of  historic  settlement 
along  the  Missouri  River  in  1998.  This  document  led  to 
the  management  of  homesteads  and  other  historic 
buildings  within  the  Monument.  We  are  pursuing  the 
development  of  a video  documenting  the  historic 
settlement  in  the  Monument,  and  as  part  of  this  project 
we  are  proposing  interpretive  panels  be  placed  at 
strategic  locations  along  the  river  (i.e.,  boat  launch  sites, 
within  homestead  buildings).  The  video  would  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public.  It  could  be  shown  at  the 
Missouri  Breaks  Interpretive  Center  in  Fort  Benton,  and 
would  be  made  available  to  Montana  PBS  for  television 
broadcast. 

Oral  histories  from  long-term  residents  of  the  Breaks 
were  recorded  in  2003-2004.  This  local  perspective  of 
early  agriculture  in  the  Breaks  was  directed  at  preserving 
firsthand  accounts  of  a bygone  lifestyle.  These  firsthand 
accounts  are  an  interpretive  resource  for  explaining  this 
aspect  of  the  Breaks  heritage  and  address  a preservation 
concern  raised  during  public  scoping.  These  histories 
expand  on  written  documentation  completed  by  the  BLM 
in  1998  that  documented  homesteads  and  other  historic 
settlement  along  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River. 

Counties:  I do  see  a lack  of  mention  about  the  cultural 
values  and  with  the  cultural  values,  go  a step  further  for 
Native  Americans,  are  the  spiritual  values. 

Response:  The  Cow  Creek  area  was  identified  as  a 

sacred  landscape  in  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  Cultural  Resource  Management  Plan 
(BLM  1992),  however,  no  formal  designation  or  specific 
geographic  delineation  has  been  made  as  a result  of  that 
identification  and  no  additional  information  has  been 
received  through  consultation.  Based  on  past  and  current 
consultation  with  tribes  no  traditional  cultural  properties 
(TCPs)  have  been  identified  in  the  Monument.  We  will 
not  be  identifying  TCPs  in  the  Monument  without  input 
from  the  tribes.  We  have  added  information  to  the 
Chapter  3 Special  Designations  section  of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  regarding  the  Lewis  & Clark  and  Nez 
Perce  National  Historic  Trails.  The  Bodmer  landscapes 
were  documented  in  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  Cultural  Resource  Management  Plan 
completed  in  1992.  At  that  time  the  landscapes  were 
categorized  as  visual  resources  rather  than  cultural 
resources.  No  Smithsonian  numbers  were  assigned  to 
the  landscapes  since  Bodmer  illustrated  geologic 
formations  rather  than  historic  sites.  Historic  sites  that 
he  documented  have  been  assigned  Smithsonian 
numbers.  The  BLM  has  no  plans  to  nominate  the 
Bodmer  landscapes  to  the  National  Register  but  will 
continue  to  protect  them  as  part  of  VRM  Class  I. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife 

Counties:  The  prohibition  on  supplemental  winter 

feeding  around  leks  that  have  been  occupied  in  the  last 
ten  years  (page  xii)  has  no  scientific  basis. 

Response:  Any  action  which  concentrates  livestock  will 
increase  utilization  of  grasses  and  shrubs,  decreasing 
cover  for  birds  breeding  or  nesting  near  the  site. 
Management  of  vegetation  near  leks  is  intended  to 
maintain  adequate  breeding  and  nesting  cover  for  sage- 
grouse.  When  authorized,  winter  feeding  would  be 
located  in  areas  which  would  not  impact  sage-grouse. 
Looking  at  the  small  number  of  leks  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  Monument,  this  removes  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  public  land  from  potential  winter  feeding. 

Counties:  An  explanation  as  to  why  no  antelope  crucial 
winter  range  has  been  depicted  south  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Antelope  routinely  winter  south  of  the  river  and 
failure  to  depict  this  fact  brings  into  serious  question  the 
validity  of  the  science  used  to  support  actions  in  the 
DRMP/DEIS.  The  BLM  needs  to  outline  the  sources, 
methods  and  data  collection  efforts  that  were  used  to 
establish  the  boundaries  of  the  antelope  winter  range 
and  explain  what  range  analysis  and  habitat 
relationships  were  performed  to  conclude  that  the 
habitat  depicted  by  Map  G is  in  fact  crucial  to  antelope. 
It  is  well  known  that  sage  brush  is  a key  component  to 
the  winter  survival  of  antelope  and  sage  brush  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  plentiful  shrubs  existing  in  the 
Monument.  It  is  unclear  how  any  portion  of  the  vast 
sage  brush  ecosystems  occurring  in  the  Monument  can 
be  labeled  as  “crucial.  ” Moreover,  it  is  also  well  known 
that  in  extreme  weather  conditions,  antelope  will  migrate 
many  miles  to  more  suitable  wintering  areas.  During  the 
winter  of  2004,  the  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  & Parks 
(“FWP”)  noted  movement  of  hundreds  of  antelope  from 
the  Winifred/north  Fergus  County  area  to  the  Roy/Grass 
Range  area-a  distance  of 50-75  miles.  The  credibility  of 
the  information  shown  on  Map  G is  clearly  in  question. 

The  depiction  of  elk  and  deer  winter  range  (Map  F), 
without  differentiation  between  white-tailed  deer,  mule 
deer  or  elk  is  incomplete,  inaccurate,  and  offers  an 
arbitrary  foundation  upon  which  sound  road 
closures/restriction  decisions  can  be  based. 

The  sources,  methods  and  data  were  used  to  delineate 
the  bighorn  sheep  lambing  areas  in  the  Monument  as 
shown  on  Map  /.  Because  lambing  appears  to  occur 
throughout  the  majority  of  the  sheep  distribution  area, 
the  BFM  should  explain  why  it  has  shown  where  lambing 
areas  are  located  and  why  the  definition  of  lambing 
areas  is  any  more  critical  than  the  establishment  of  elk, 
deer,  or  antelope  birthing  areas. 

The  sources,  methods  and  data  collection  efforts, 
including  the  dates,  that  were  used  to  delineate  the  elk 


distribution  depicted  on  Map  E of  the  DRMP/DEIS,  as 
well  as  an  explanation  of  why  thousands  of  acres  of 
known  elk  territories,  including  Monument  lands,  been 
omitted  from  the  map. 

Response:  Wildlife  information  for  areas  within  the 

Monument  was  compiled  or  provided  by  BLM  and 
Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (MFWP)  biologists  in 
three  BLM  offices  and  two  MFWP  Regions. 
Information  on  populations  and  distribution  was 
collected  by  both  agencies,  and  concurrence  was  made 
on  all  distribution  and  habitat  maps.  Misunderstanding 
between  BLM  and  MFWP  on  winter  range  was 
responsible  for  some  of  the  misleading  winter  range 
delineations  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 

Additional  inventory  and  consultation  between  agency 
biologists  have  better  defined  this  habitat  for  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  The  wildlife  habitat  maps  in 
Chapter  3 have  been  updated,  including  antelope  winter 
range,  elk  winter  range,  and  mule  deer  winter  range.  The 
maps  also  refer  to  the  source  of  the  information 
(Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks). 

Winter  habitat  does  not  mean  areas  free  from  snow,  but 
any  area  sought  out  by  a species  where  it  can  obtain 
food,  get  protection  from  severe  weather  conditions,  and 
occupy  with  minimal  chance  for  disturbance  which  may 
cause  them  to  bum  energy  that  can  not  be  replaced. 

Counties:  The  State  of  Montana  has  a written 

management  plan  for  sage  grouse.  The  sage  grouse  on 
the  Monument  should  be  managed  according  to  the  State 
of  Montana 's  plan.  Currently  there  is  only  one  lek  on 
BFM  land  within  the  Monument.  Leks  on  private  land 
should  not  result  in  additional  restrictions  placed  on 
BLM  land. 

Response:  Sage-grouse  management  would  utilize  the 
2005  Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for 
Sage-Grouse  in  Montana  - Final  for  overall  guidance 
and  direction.  Where  appropriate,  the  BLM  would  apply 
sage-grouse  habitat  management  guidelines  on  BLM 
land.  However,  BLM  does  not  control  or  manage  private 
or  state  land. 

Counties:  The  DRMP/DEIS  appears  to  make  a 

sweeping  generalization,  devoid  of  verifiable  science, 
that  game  animals  in  the  Monument  fair  poorly  if  they 
are  subjected  to  human  disturbance,  particularly  during 
the  winter  months.  The  DRMP/DEIS  fails  to  document 
any  instances  in  the  Monument  where  vehicle  travel  has 
adversely  impacted  wildlife.  The  DRMP/DEIS  fails  to 
document  the  vehicle  travel  densities  on  roads  slated  for 
closure  or  seasonal  restrictions  and  therefore  no  valid 
correlation  between  vehicle  travel  and  wildlife  impacts 
are  documented  in  the  Monument. 
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Response:  Impacts  from  roads  are  well  documented  in 
the  available  scientific  literature,  in  that  roads  impact  all 
wildlife  to  some  degree.  The  level  of  impact  can  be 
influenced  by  many  factors,  including  type  and  size  of 
road,  season  of  use,  frequency  of  use,  type  of  vehicles 
using  road,  location  of  a road,  and  very  important  is  the 
amount  of  traffic.  As  demonstrated  by  the  healthy 
populations  of  elk,  mule  deer,  and  bighorn  sheep,  the 
current  traffic  level  and  location  of  traffic  in  relation  to 
populations  is  not  currently  a major  impact  to  population 
levels  of  these  three  species.  It  does  not  mean  there  is 
not  an  impact  on  these  species,  or  that  impacts  from 
roads  are  not  continuing  to  impact  other  species. 

While  potential  impacts  to  wildlife  are  well  documented, 
specific  impacts  within  the  Monument  are  not. 
Populations  or  distribution  of  the  large  number  of  non- 
game species,  including  migratory  birds  and  designated 
sensitive  species,  within  the  Monument  are  not  available, 
nor  is  the  ability  to  document  the  impacts  for  all  the 
species  present  or  potentially  present.  The  Preferred 
Alternative  attempts  to  minimize  existing  and  future 
impacts  from  all  activities,  while  allowing  for  continued 
vehicle  use  to  access  traditional  use  areas  of  the 
Monument. 

Counties:  Restrictions  should  not  be  applied  to  an  area 
that  wildlife  "may"  inhabit  in  the  future. 

Response:  Wildlife  populations,  notably  game 

populations  are  managed  by  MFWP  which,  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  including  BLM, 
designates  winter  or  other  important  habitat  based  on  its 
importance  to  the  species.  These  habitats  may  or  may 
not  be  occupied  at  any  given  time,  but  determination  is 
based  on  the  habitat  available.  These  designations  have 
no  impact  on  private  lands  and  convey  no  authority  over 
them.  Wildlife  on  private  lands  can  be  affected  by 
actions  on  adjacent  public  lands,  and  BLM  has  the 
responsibility  to  limit  actions  on  BLM  lands  to  protect 
habitat  for  important  management  species.  In  addition, 
BLM  may,  in  the  future,  impose  new  protections  on 
newly  occupied  habitat  for  important  species.  Allowing 
expansion  of  these  important  species  may  prevent 
additional,  more  restrictive  protections  on  occupied 
habitat  in  the  future. 

Counties:  Fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  measures  (page 
xiii)  should  follow  state  or  federal  recovery  plans.  The 
BLM  should  not  reference  crucial  habitat  that  is  not 
listed  in  a state  or  federal  recovery  plan  that  has  been 
through  a valid  public  participation  process. 

Response:  The  BLM  will  work  with  the  USFWS  to 
recover  threatened  and  endangered  species,  including 
reintroduction  efforts  consistent  with  recovery  plans  and 
conservation  strategies.  This  includes  the  Recovery  Plan 
for  the  Pallid  Sturgeon  (USFWS  1993a). 


The  Draft  RMP/EIS  was  produced  using  the  best 
available  resource  data  and  scientific  literature  available 
at  the  time  the  information  was  compiled,  although  most 
literature  citations  have  been  omitted  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  document.  Literature  often  suggests  the  most 
stringent  recommendations  to  protect  all  or  the  highest 
percentage  of  individuals  of  a wildlife  species. 
Flowever,  these  recommendations  do  not  necessarily 
protect  the  majority  of  the  species  or  their  habitat  or 
consider  the  need  for  multiple  use  management  or  the 
legal  requirements  that  allow  other  activities  within  a 
defined  area. 

The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  was  produced  using  the 
best  resource  data  and  scientific  literature  available  at  the 
time  the  information  was  compiled. 

Additional  inventory  and  consultation  among  agency 
biologists  have  better  defined  this  habitat  for  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  The  wildlife  habitat  data  and 
maps  in  Chapter  3 have  been  updated,  including  sage- 
grouse  winter  range,  antelope  winter  range,  elk  winter 
range,  and  mule  deer  winter  range.  The  maps  also  refer 
to  the  source  of  the  information  (Montana  Fish,  Wildlife 
and  Parks). 

Much  of  this  data  has  been  updated  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  agencies  and  as  additional  literature  has  become 
available.  Inasmuch  as  a large  amount  of  research  is 
available  on  impacts  to  wildlife,  a representative 
selection  is  cited  in  the  Bibliography  of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS. 

Counties:  If  you  believe  there’s  not  the  potential  for 

losses  of  forage  available  for  livestock  from  prairie  dog 
towns,  page  273,  and  this  is  not  going  to  have  an  impact, 
you  're  wrong. 

Response:  While  prairie  dogs  and  the  other  40  BLM 
(Montana  and  Dakotas)  designated  sensitive  species 
which  occur  or  could  occur  within  the  Monument  are  of 
management  importance,  prairie  dogs  are  unique  as  one 
of  the  few  to  be  identified  for  additional  protection  and 
management.  While  the  habitat  they  create  is  important 
to  several  other  species,  the  location,  size  of  town, 
proximity  to  other  towns,  and  location  in  relation  to 
topography  all  influence  its  value  to  other  species.  At 
the  same  time,  the  expansion  of  prairie  dog  towns  into 
new  habitat  can  have  detrimental  impacts  on  other 
important  management  species.  Some  expansions  can  be 
caused  or  exacerbated  by  drought  or  man-caused  fire. 
The  BLM  has  attempted  to  balance  the  importance  of 
these  towns  with  their  impacts  to  other  species  and 
public  land  users.  Based  on  location  and  topography, 
some  towns  have  much  higher  value  to  associated 
species  and  for  maintaining  geographic  distribution. 
Currently,  there  are  just  over  500  acres  of  prairie  dog 
towns  in  the  Monument.  This  low  density  of  small 
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towns  is  not  considered  suitable  habitat  for  black-footed 
ferret  expansion. 

Current  public  access  to  prairie  dog  towns  within  the 
Monument  is  very  limited  except  by  foot  or  boat,  with 
only  three  of  the  towns  being  accessible  by  vehicle. 
MFWP  has  a closed  season  for  shooting  prairie  dogs  on 
BLM  lands  from  March  through  May.  Under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  surface-disturbing  activities  could 
be  restricted  within  1/4  mile  of  a prairie  dog  town. 

While  BLM  maintains  the  option  for  limited  control  of 
prairie  dogs,  criteria  to  do  so  will  be  restrictive.  The 
BLM  also  has  the  option  of  introducing  prairie  dogs  to 
areas  which  are  determined  important,  or  have  died  off 
due  to  illegal  poisoning  or  disease.  All  of  these  actions 
will  require  separate  and  specific  environmental  review 
with  public  review.  Any  action  to  control  or  relocate 
prairie  dogs  would  be  coordinated  with  the  MFWP 
Region  6 Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  to  ensure 
continuing  viability  of  prairie  dogs  in  areas  identified  by 
the  group  as  important;  e.g.,  the  town  is  supporting  the 
breeding  of  other  sensitive  species,  or  is  geographically 
isolated  and  unlikely  to  be  re-colonized  in  the  future. 
Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  total  acres  of  prairie  dog 
towns  will  exceed  the  acreage  at  the  time  of  the 
Monument  designation  and  will  likely  increase  whenever 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  exception  to  this  is  the 
possibility  of  disease  die-offs,  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  any  planning. 

Counties:  Our  clients  question  the  utility  of  depicting 
both  deer  and  elk  winter  range  on  the  same  map  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  between  deer  and  elk  wintering 
areas. 

Response:  These  species  have  been  separated  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  maps  and  analysis.  White-tail 
deer  habitat  is  year-round  along  riparian  areas  of  major 
drainages.  This  species  is  a prolific  breeder  and  is 
considered  very  adapted  to  man  and  his  activities. 
Protections  were  not  considered  necessary  for  white-tail 
deer  and  habitat  was  not  mapped. 

Counties:  The  BLM  Has  Acted  Illegally  in  its 

Management  of  Sage-Grouse.  Sage-grouse  within  the 
Monument  should  be  managed  following  the  plan  written 
by  the  State  of  Montana.  There  is  only  one  lek  on  BLM 
lands  within  the  Monument.  Leks  on  private  land  should 
not  result  in  additional  restrictions  on  BLM  land.  Most 
of  the  Sage-grouse  leks  are  located  on  private  land. 
However,  the  BLM  has  made  significant  changes  to 
management  for  Sage-grouse  on  BLM  land  included  in 
the  DRMP/DEIS.  Currently,  since  the  Sage-grouse  is 
not  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  State  of 
Montana  has  developed  a Sage-Grouse  Plan.  The 
BLM’s  actions  as  listed  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  do  not  follow 
the  State’s  plan.  While  the  Montana  plan  does  suggest 
avoiding  the  placement  of  salt  near  leks  during  breeding 


season  and  avoiding  supplemental  winter  feeding  on 
crucial  winter  habitat,  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
conservative  stocking  levels  to  avoid  concentrations  of 
livestock.  The  RMP/E1S  should  follow  the  2005 
Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for  Sage- 
Grouse  in  Montana  which  recognizes  that  “ properly 
managed  grazing  can  stimulate  growth  of  grasses  and 
forbs,  and  thus  livestock  can  be  used  to  manipulate  the 
plant  community  toward  a desired  condition.  See  2005 
Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies  for  Sage- 
Grouse  in  Montana  at  55. 

Furthermore,  as  stated  earlier  in  these  comments,  the 
BLM  failed  to  conduct  the  necessary  economic  analysis 
to  determine  the  impacts  of  sage-grouse  management  on 
the  local  customs  and  culture,  which  is  required  by 
NEPA.  Also,  the  BLM  has  not  provided  an  adequate 
basis  for  its  plans  surrounding  Sage-grouse  leks  so  that 
the  public  could  provide  adequate  comments.  Again, 
there  is  a total  lack  of  scientific  basis  and  data  as 
required  by  NEPA  and  the  DQA. 

Response:  Wildlife  populations,  notably  game 

populations  are  managed  by  MFWP  which,  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  including  BLM, 
designates  winter  or  other  important  habitat  based  on  its 
importance  to  the  species.  These  habitats  may  or  may 
not  be  occupied  at  any  given  time,  but  determination  is 
based  on  the  habitat  available.  These  designations  have 
no  impact  on  private  lands  and  convey  no  authority  over 
them.  Wildlife  on  private  lands  can  be  affected  by 
actions  on  adjacent  public  lands,  and  BLM  has  the 
authority  to  limit  actions  on  BLM  lands  to  protect  habitat 
for  important  management  species.  In  addition,  BLM 
may,  in  the  future,  impose  new  protections  on  newly 
occupied  habitat  for  important  species.  Allowing 
expansion  of  these  important  species  may  prevent 
additional,  more  restrictive  protections  on  occupied 
habitat  in  the  future. 

Any  action  which  concentrates  livestock  will  increase 
utilization  of  grasses  and  shrubs,  decreasing  cover  for 
birds  breeding  or  nesting  near  the  site  of  the  livestock 
concentration.  Management  of  vegetation  near  leks  is 
intended  to  maintain  adequate  breeding  and  nesting 
cover  for  sage-grouse.  When  authorized,  winter 
livestock  feeding  would  be  located  in  areas  which  would 
not  impact  sage-grouse.  Considering  the  small  number 
of  leks  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Monument,  this 
removes  only  a small  percentage  of  the  public  land  from 
potential  winter  feeding. 

The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  was  produced  using  the 
best  resource  data  and  scientific  literature  available  at  the 
time  the  information  was  compiled,  although  some 
literature  citations  have  been  omitted  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  document.  Much  of  this  data  has  been  updated 
with  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  and  as  additional 
literature  has  become  available.  Inasmuch  as  a large 
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amount  of  research  is  available  on  impacts  to  wildlife,  a 
representative  selection  is  cited  in  the  Bibliography  of 
the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

Counties:  The  sources,  methods  and  data  collection 

efforts,  including  dates,  that  were  used  to  delineate  the 
deer  and  elk  winter  range  depicted  on  Map  F of  the 
DRMP/DEIS,  a description  of  the  dates  that  deer/elk 
occupy  the  winter  range,  and  an  explanation  of  how 
those  dates  were  established. 

Defining  winter  range  in  the  Missouri  Breaks  Region 
and  the  plains  of  central  Montana  is  a highly  debatable 
concept  and  does  not  coincide  with  winter  range 
concepts  defined  in  other  mountainous  regions  of  the 
West.  In  the  Missouri  Breaks/plains  region,  winter 
snows  are  less  intense,  of  shorter  duration  on  the 
ground,  and  do  not  force  migration  of  animals  to  lower 
valley  areas  to  winter  as  is  the  case  in  the  mountainous 
regions.  Typical  winters  in  the  Breaks  are  cold  with 
occasional  snows,  but  more  typically  the  landscape 
remains  mostly  bare.  Following  a winter  snow,  slopes 
frequently  blow  clear  and  game  commonly  move 
negligible  distances  to  feed  on  the  open  slopes.  Farm 
crops  and  adjacent  lands  often  are  a key  factor  in 
determining  where  game  animals  winter. 

Response:  Wildlife  information  for  areas  within  the 

Monument  was  compiled  or  provided  by  BLM  and 
Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (MFWP)  biologists  in 
three  BLM  offices  and  two  MFWP  Regions. 
Information  on  populations  and  distribution  was 
collected  by  both  agencies,  and  concurrence  was  made 
on  all  distribution  and  habitat  maps.  A misunderstanding 
between  BLM  and  MFWP  on  winter  range  was 
responsible  for  some  of  the  misleading  winter  range 
delineations  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 

Additional  inventory  and  consultation  between  agency 
biologists  have  better  defined  this  habitat  for  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  The  wildlife  habitat  maps  in 
Chapter  3 have  been  updated,  including  antelope  winter 
range,  elk  winter  range,  and  mule  deer  winter  range.  The 
maps  also  refer  to  the  source  of  the  information 
(Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks). 

Vegetation  - Native  Plants 

Counties:  The  BLM  does  not  define  “surface 

disturbance  activities.  ” The  BLM  should  define  “surface 
disturbance  activities”  as  an  activity  where  heavy 
equipment  breaks  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a 
centralized  location  of  more  than  five  acres  and  does  not 
pertain  to  the  maintenance  of  watering  facilities  or 
reservoirs.  Grazing  is  not  a surface  disturbing  activity. 
Permitting  of  surface  disturbing  activities  should  be 
handled  on  a case  by  case  basis. 


Response:  The  terms  “surface-disturbing  activities”  and 
“disruptive  activities”  have  been  clarified  and  included 
in  the  Glossary  and  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  under  Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation,  as 
follows: 

Surface-Disturbing  Activities:  Those  activities  that  alter 
the  structure  and  composition  of  vegetation  and 
topsoil/subsoil.  This  includes  any  action  created  through 
mechanized  or  mechanical  means  that  would  cause  soil 
mixing  or  result  in  alteration  or  removal  of  soil  or 
vegetation  and  expose  the  soil  to  erosive  processes. 
Some  examples  of  surface-disturbing  activities  include 
construction  of  roads,  well  pads,  trenching  for  pipelines, 
construction  or  reconstruction  of  reservoirs  and  pits,  and 
facility  construction.  Vegetation  renovation  treatments 
that  involve  soil  penetration  and/or  substantial 
mechanical  damage  to  plants  (plowing,  chiseling, 
chopping,  etc.)  are  also  surface-disturbing  activities. 

Disruptive  Activities:  Those  activities  that  disrupt  or 

alter  wildlife  actions  at  key  times,  during  important 
activities,  or  in  important  areas  (feeding,  breeding, 
nesting,  herd  movement,  winter  habitat).  Disruptive 
activities  are  those  that  can  result  in  reductions  of  energy 
reserves,  health,  reproductive  success,  or  population. 
Some  examples  of  disruptive  activities  include 
geophysical  (seismic),  well  plugging  or  work-over 
operations  that  last  24  to  48  hours  or  longer,  and  road 
reclamation. 

Emergency  activities,  rangeland  monitoring,  recreational 
activities,  livestock  grazing  and  management,  and  other 
field  activities  are  not  considered  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities. 

Vegetation  - Riparian 

Counties:  The  DRMP/DEIS  call  for  monitoring  by 

measuring  stubble  height;  however,  other  BLM  offices 
have  determined  that  “dependence  on  stubble  height  as  a 
monitoring  tool  could  lead  to  erroneous  determinations 
about  riparian  conditions.  ” BLM  Information  Bulletin 
No.  OR-2005-159.  The  BLM,  jointly  with  the  Forest 
Service,  commissioned  the  University  of  Idaho  to 
research  the  validity  of  using  stubble  height  as  a 
monitoring  tool.  “This  research  determined  that  there  is 
no  scientifically  established  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  a specific  stubble  height  level  and  long-term 
riparian  conditions.  ” Id.  Clearly,  the  BLM  cannot  use 
stubble  height  monitoring  and  be  in  alignment  with  best 
available  science  and  Data  Quality  Act  requirements. 

Response:  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  discussed  perennial 

herbaceous  cover  (stubble  height)  under  Fish  and 
Wildlife  - Greater  Sage-Grouse  Habitat  in  Chapter  2. 
Stubble  height  requirements  have  been  removed  from  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  in  recognition  that  an  absolute 
height  does  not  take  into  consideration  all  the  factors 
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influencing  plant  growth  and  grazing.  Sage-grouse 
nesting  habitat  remains  a management  consideration  on 
BLM  land  inside  and  outside  of  the  Monument. 

Although  it  is  inappropriate  to  use  stubble  height  as  a 
long-term  monitoring  tool  to  determine  trend,  according 
to  the  University  of  Idaho  study,  stubble  height  can  be 
used  as  a short-term  indicator  of  grazing  effects  on 
meeting  long-term  riparian  management  objectives. 

Vegetation  - Noxious  and  Invasive  Plants 

Counties:  I believe  there  should  be  a sharing  of 

information  with  all  of  the  weed  districts  within  the 
monument  area.  Each  of  the  four  counties  within  the 
monument  area  should  be  involved  in  the 

decisionmaking  on  the  weed  control.  The  decisions 
made  on  weed  control  have  a lasting  effect  on  the  private 
landowners  as  well.  The  budget  in  the  weed 
management  plan  could  be  helped  by  using  county 
assistance  to  treat  infected  areas  as  each  county  has  the 
equipment,  summer  help,  and  expertise  to  help  with  the 
management  of  noxious  weeds. 

The  river  corridor  is  a big  issue  regarding  noxious 
weeds  in  all  four  counties  involved.  There  are  grant 
monies  available  through  both  the  counties  and 
conservation  districts.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  BLM, 
these  grants  can  be  very  effective  toward  the 
management  and  control  of  all  noxious  weeds  in  the 
monument  area. 

My  suggestion  to  improve  the  Monument  draft 
management  plan  is  to  heavily  involve  the  expertise  of 
all  four  county  agencies  in  the  decisionmaking,  inventory 
and  treatment  of  all  potential  and  existing  noxious  weeds 
in  the  monument  area.  Combined  with  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  BLM  and  the  private  landowners,  the 
counties  could  help  provide  a wealth  of  resources, 
funding  and  equipment  that  would  benefit  everyone 
involved. 

Response:  Noxious  and  invasive  plant  management  in 
the  Monument  will  follow  the  guidelines  provided  in  the 
2001  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument: 
Guidelines  for  Integrated  Weed  Management  Plan  and 
its  eventual  revisions.  Cooperation  with  County  Weed 
Districts,  as  well  as  other  interested  parties,  is  outlined 
on  pages  7 and  8 of  that  document.  It  states  the  BLM 
will  initiate  cooperative  agreements,  working  through  the 
local  county  weed  coordinator,  with  private  landowners 
to  create  smaller  more  workable  weed  management 
areas.  This  will  allow  planning  to  be  done  in  a more 
localized  fashion  including  private,  state  and  federal  land 
managers. 


Visual  Resources 

Counties:  I am  concerned  about  the  visual  management. 
I think  that's  going  to  hurt.  Blaine  County  was  one  of 
them  that  got  hit  probably  the  hardest.  We  went  in  a lot 
of  3 and  4 category  down  to  1 and  2,  and  I think  it's 
going  to  have  an  impact,  economic  impact  on  our 
ranchers. 

If  we  didn 't  have  a Monument  we  wouldn ’t  have  this 
Visual  Resource  Management  that  in  our  County  of 
Blaine  it  went  from  twos  and  threes  to  ones  and  twos 
which  as  far  as  the  fanners  and  ranchers  are  concerned 
is  going  to  limit  them  and  hurt  them  from  building 
reservoirs,  getting  around  their  range  land,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

If  you  believe  that  the  proposed  BLM  classification 
making  73  percent  of  the  BLM  land  be  under  more 
stringent  standards  is  not  going  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
agricultural  producer,  then  you  're  wrong. 

One  other  concern  is  this  visual  resource  management. 
Blaine  County  had  one  pile  of  acres  that  switched  over 
and  went  from  two  and  three  up  to  one  and  two  class, 
and  this  can  affect  our  ranchers  greatly. 

Visual  Resource  Management  Plan.  Blaine  County  was 
setting  in  mostly  three  and  four  range.  We  have  been 
upgraded  to  one  and  two.  This  is  not  going  to  help  as  far 
as  the  building  any  new  water  holes,  putting  any  new 
fences  in. 

I would  like  to  speak  a little  bit  about  the  VRM  classes. 
Like  Art,  most  of  our  area  was  threes  and  fours.  Now 
it’s  ones  and  twos.  Basically  what  that  means  is  the  ones 
and  twos  is  more  restrictive  of  what  you  can  do  on  the 
land. 

Response:  The  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  includes  the  following  clarification: 

In  VRM  Class  I areas  the  BLM  may,  if  necessary, 
prohibit  new  surface-disturbing  activities  if  such 
activities  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual 
quality  objectives.  Maintenance  of  existing  range 
improvements  and  other  structures  in  VRM  Class  I areas 
would  be  allowed. 

In  the  WSAs  the  VRM  Class  I designation  would  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or  maintenance  of 
existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy  (IMP).  The  VRM 
objectives  are  designed  to  support  the  IMP  guidelines  to 
not  impair  the  natural  character  of  the  existing  landscape. 

For  new  projects  in  VRM  Class  II  areas  the  BLM  would 
reduce  the  visual  contrast  on  BLM  land  in  the  existing 
landscape  by  utilizing  proper  site  selection;  reducing  soil 
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and  vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over 
time,  returning  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape.  Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements 
and  other  structures  would  be  allowed. 

Counties:  The  apparent  justification  for  the  new 

designation  is  that  the  change  in  designation  is 
necessary'  to  “comply  with  BLM  policy  for  visual 
resources  in  the  six  VLSAs.  ” DRMP/DEIS  at  263.  While 
the  BLM  is  required  to  manage  lands  in  wilderness  study 
areas  (“WSAs”)  “in  a manner  so  as  not  to  impair  the 
suitability ' of  such  areas  for  presentation  as  wilderness, 
this  management  is  “subject,  however,  to  the 
continuation  of  existing  mining  and  grazing  uses  and 
mineral  leasing  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the 
same  was  being  conducted  on  October  21,  1976.  ” 43 
U.S.C.  § 1782(c).  This  means  that  livestock  operators 
must  be  allowed  to  continue  grazing  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree  as  they  were  in  1976.  The  RMP/EIS  needs  to 
recognize  that. 

Additionally,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  these  lands 
were  designated  as  a Monument,  not  a wilderness.  See 
DE1S/DRMP  at  30.  The  designation  of  a wilderness 
must  be  completed  pursuant  to  statute,  and  requires  the 
approval  of  Congress.  Id.  In  contrast,  the  designation 
of  the  Monument  was  forced  upon  the  Counties  over 
their  objections.  This  Monument  has  a significant 
number  of  roads  and  other  improvements  that  preclude  it 
from  being  designated  as  a wilderness.  Since  Congress 
has  not  designated  the  Monument  as  a wilderness,  it 
cannot  be  managed  as  one. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Chapter  2 
of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  WSAs,  portions  of 
the  wild  segments  of  the  UMNWSR,  and  the  Bodmer 
landscapes  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  I.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  Monument  would  be 
designated  as  VRM  Class  II,  III,  or  IV  as  shown  on  Map 
C and  in  Table  2.5.  The  WSAs  would  be  classified  as 
VRM  Class  I and  managed  according  to  VRM  Class  I 
management  objectives  until  such  time  as  Congress 
decides  to  designate  the  area  as  wilderness  or  release  it 
for  other  uses  (WO  IM  No.  2000-096).  If  the  WSAs  are 
determined  by  Congress  as  not  eligible,  they  would  be 
managed  consistent  with  adjacent  BLM  land. 

The  BLM’s  VRM  Inventory  Handbook  states  on  Page  6, 
paragraph  1,  that  “...Class  I is  assigned  to  those  areas 
where  a decision  has  been  made  previously  to  maintain  a 
natural  landscape.  This  includes  areas  such  as 
wilderness  areas,  and  other  congressionally  and 
administratively  designated  areas  where  decisions  have 
been  made  to  preserve  a natural  landscape.”  Therefore, 
it  is  Bureau  policy,  recognizing  case-by-case  exceptions 
for  valid  existing  rights  and  grandfathered  uses,  that  all 
WSAs  should  be  classified  as  Class  I,  and  managed 
according  to  VRM  Class  I management  objectives  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  decides  to  designate  the  area 


(or  portions  thereof)  as  wilderness  or  release  it  for  other 
uses.  If  the  WSA  is  released,  the  RMP  for  the  area 
would  need  to  be  amended  and  appropriate  VRM 
management  objectives  established  (Instruction 
Memorandum  No.  2000-96). 

Counties:  The  BLM  Has  Illegally  Changed  its  Visual 
Management  Classifications.  During  2004,  the  BLM 
arbitrarily  elected  to  conduct  a new  inventory  for  lands 
in  VRM  Class  III  and  IV.  The  BLM  has  not  provided  a 
rationale  for  this  re-inventory,  nor  has  the  BLM 
explained  why  it  only  provided  a new  inventory  for  the 
Class  III  and  IV  (the  least  restrictive  VRM  designations) 
lands.  The  BLM  fails  to  report  who  did  this  inventory 
and  offers  no  explanation  as  to  how  73%  of  the 
Monument  came  to  be  classified  as  Class  I and  II-the 
most  restrictive  categories.  There  was  no  public 
comment  on  this  new  inventory,  nor  did  the  BLM  provide 
scientific  analysis  or  justification  as  to  why  this  change 
was  necessary.  This  drastic  change  in  management, 
without  adequate  justification,  precludes  the  public  from 
being  able  to  provide  meaningful  comment.  Thus,  the 
change  in  classification  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
NEPA. 

Response:  When  a visual  resource  management  (VRM) 
inventory  is  conducted,  the  evaluation  of  scenic  quality 
is,  in  part,  based  upon  the  relationship  to  the  natural 
landscape.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  man-made 
features  necessarily  detract  from  the  scenic  value  (BLM 
Handbook  Manual  H-8410-1,  Visual  Resource 
Inventory,  page  2).  Man-made  features  that  compliment 
the  natural  landscape  may  enhance  the  scenic  value. 
Visual  resource  inventories  should  avoid,  according  to 
the  manual,  any  bias  against  man-made  modification  to 
the  natural  landscape.  In  summary,  man-made  features 
in  the  Monument  landscape  may  not  necessarily  reduce 
the  scenic  quality  rating  given  during  the  inventory.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  VRM  inventory  process  is 
informational  and  is  not  used  for  management  decision- 
making, but  it  does  provide  managers  with  a tool  for 
determining  visual  values.  The  four  inventory  classes 
only  represent  the  relative  value  of  the  visual  resources. 

The  VRM  inventory  determines  the  management  classes 
to  be  used  in  the  RMP  process.  The  management 
classes,  also  I through  IV,  represent  BLM’s  preference 
for  managing  the  Monument’s  scenic  values.  The 
public’s  involvement  in  determining  VRM  classes  is 
needed  in  the  RMP  process,  as  well.  Once  the  RMP  is 
finalized  and  implementation  is  realized,  the  goal  to 
establish  management  direction  for  the  preservation  of 
the  scenic  resources  within  the  Monument  would  be 
achieved.  Visual  impacts  for  surface-disturbing 
activities  in  the  Monument,  based  upon  the  management 
classifications,  would  be  analyzed  on  a project-by- 
project  basis  consistent  with  the  RMP. 
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The  activities  may  include  any  proposal  or  action  that 
would  be  considered  “surface-disturbing.”  The  visual 
resource  contrast  rating  system  will  be  used  during 
project  level  planning  to  determine  whether  or  not 
proposed  activities  will  meet  VRM  objectives.  The 
contrast  rating  system  provides  a systematic  means  to 
evaluate  proposed  projects  and  determine  whether  these 
projects  conform  with  the  approved  VRM  objectives. 
The  degree  to  which  a management  activity  affects  the 
visual  quality  depends  on  the  visual  contrast  created 
between  the  project  and  the  existing  landscape.  The 
contrast  is  measured  by  comparing  elements  of  form, 
line,  color,  and  texture  to  describe  the  visual  contrast 
created  by  a project.  Mitigation  measures  would  then  be 
identified  to  reduce  visual  contrasts,  including  the  use  of 
BMPs  (Appendix  K). 

The  new  visual  resource  inventory  for  the  previously 
classified  VRM  Class  III  and  IV  areas  was  completed  in 
2004  and  used  to  developed  the  alternatives  in  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS,  which  was  available  for  public  comment. 

Water 

Counties : The  BLM  Cannot  Give  Itself  a Water  Right 
That  Is  Appurtenant  to  Private  Land.  The  BLM  stated , 
that  the  “ Monument  Proclamation  establishes  a reserved 
water  right  for  the  Judith  River  and  Arrow  Creek.  ” 
DRMP/DEIS  at  156.  The  courts  have  held  that  the 
government  can  assert  reserved  water  rights  to 
unappropriated  water.  See  Cappaert  v.  United  States, 
426  U.S.  128,  131  (1976).  However,  there  are  several 
legal  questions  regarding  the  BLM’s  intention  to  assert 
reserved  water  rights  appurtenant  to  the  Monument. 
First,  the  reserved  water  rights  doctrine  allows  the 
federal  government  to  claim  reserved  unappropriated 
water  for  the  purposes  of  the  federal  reservation  at  the 
time  the  land  was  first  reserved.  Id.  at  138.  The  federal 
government  reserved  water  rights  at  the  time  the 
Missouri  River  was  designated  Wild  and  Scenic.  It  is  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  the  reserved 
water  rights  doctrine  would  allow  the  government  to 
redesignate  its  current  holdings  and  get  back  in  line  for 
state  water  rights.  Therefore,  the  water  rights  doctrine 
does  not  allow  the  government  to  claim  more  state  water 
rights  just  because  of  the  Monument  designation  when 
the  government  has  already  claimed  reserved  water 
rights.  Second,  the  BLM  is  attempting  to  reserve  water 
that  is  not  appurtenant  to  its  land  or  the  Monument.  The 
map  indicates  that  most  of  the  water  the  BLM  is  trying  to 
reserve  is  actually  appurtenant  to  private  property.  The 
reserved  water  rights  doctrine  does  not  allow  the  BLM  to 
reserve  water  that  is  not  adjacent  or  appurtenant  to  BLM 
land.  Therefore,  the  BLM  is  attempting  to  illegally  take 
water  that  it  has  no  right  to. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  reservation  of  water  rights 
within  the  monument,  and  insist  you  ask  for  its  removal 


when  you  write  the  higher  authorities  to  have  the  private 
property  removed. 

Ranchers  and  farmers  within  the  Judith  River  and  Arrow 
Creek  drainage  basin  who  request  water  rights  in  the 
future  could  be  impacted,  as  they  could  be  denied  water 
rights  on  private  land,  page  272.  If  you  believe  this  is 
not  going  to  impact  private  land,  you  ’re  wrong. 

Response:  The  Proclamation  reserves  “a  quantity  of 

water  in  the  Judith  River  and  Arrow  Creek  sufficient  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  this  monument  is 
established.”  The  federal  reserved  water  rights  on  Arrow 
Creek  and  the  Judith  River  will  remain  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  2 under  Decisions  Common  to  All  Alternatives, 
Reserved  Water  Rights  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 
The  federal  reserved  right  cannot  be  lost  over  time.  In 
fact,  only  congress  can  revoke  it.  Federal  reserved  water 
rights  may  be  created  when  federal  lands  are  withdrawn 
from  the  public  domain  (e.g.,  national  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  national  forests).  Federal  reserved  water  rights 
are  different  from  state  appropriated  water  rights.  They 
may  apply  to  both  instream  and  out-of-stream  water 
uses;  may  be  created  without  actual  diversion  or 
beneficial  use  (as  defined  by  State  law);  are  not  lost  by 
non-use;  have  priority  dates  established  as  the  date  the 
land  was  withdrawn;  and  are  for  the  minimum  amount  of 
water  reasonably  necessary  to  satisfy  both  existing  and 
foreseeable  future  uses  of  water  for  the  primary  purposes 
for  which  the  land  is  withdrawn  (Alaska  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  2000). 

The  BLM  is  not  seeking  additional  reserved  water  rights 
on  the  mainstem  of  the  Missouri  River  for  cottonwoods. 
The  BLM  and  the  State  of  Montana  have  already  entered 
into  a compact  for  instream  flow  reservations  on  the  149- 
mile  stretch  of  the  Missouri  River  that  comprises  the 
Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River.  The 
Proclamation  reserves  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  in 
Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River  to  support  the 
“outstanding  objects  of  biological  interest  that  are 
dependent  on  water,  such  as  a fully  functioning 
cottonwood  gallery  forest  ecosystem  that  is  rare  in  the 
Northern  Plains.”  Although  maintaining  the  cottonwood 
gallery  forests  on  Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River 
would  have  positive  effects  on  cottonwoods  on  the 
mainstem  of  the  Missouri,  the  reserved  water  right  is  not 
an  additional  reservation  of  water  for  cottonwoods  on  the 
Missouri. 

Although  a majority  of  the  land  on  which  the 
cottonwood  galleries  occur  on  Arrow  Creek  and  the 
Judith  River  is  private  land,  it  states  in  the  Proclamation 
that  “Lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the  proposed 
monument  not  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
reserved  as  a part  of  the  monument  upon  acquisition  of 
title  thereto  by  the  United  States.”  Even  though  BLM 
has  no  authority  to  manage  for  cottonwoods  on  the 
private  land,  if  those  lands  were  to  come  into  ownership 
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of  the  United  States,  they  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain.  The  BLM  will  consider  any  land 
acquisition  proposal  brought  forward  by  a willing  seller, 
but  will  not  pursue  the  acquisition  of  private  land  unless 
approached  by  a landowner  or  their  representative. 

If  the  existing  water  rights  are  senior  to  the  date  of  the 
Proclamation,  no  impact  will  occur  as  a result  of  the 
federal  reserved  water  rights.  The  State  of  Montana  has 
never  allowed  federal  reserved  rights  to  impact  existing 
state  based  water  rights. 

Existing  water  rights  junior  to  the  date  of  the 
Proclamation  may  be  impacted  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
water  use  is  harming  BLM’s  water  rights.  Changes  to 
existing  water  rights  could,  and  probably  would,  also  be 
affected.  The  BLM  would  likely  object  to  any  expansion 
of  the  existing  water  rights  or  to  changes  that  would  alter 
the  flow  regimes  in  ways  that  would  negatively  impact 
the  federal  reserved  water  right  (i.e.  changing  an 
irrigation  right  from  summer  diversion  to  impoundment 
in  a reservoir  during  spring  runoff). 

Language  has  been  added  to  Chapter  4 of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  under  Livestock  Grazing  - Impacts  to 
Livestock  Grazing  Common  to  All  Alternatives,  in  the 
Water  section  to  better  explain  potential  impacts  from 
the  water  reservation.  The  BLM  will  not  know  the 
quantity  of  water  established  by  the  reserved  water  rights 
until  the  necessary  data  collection  is  completed  and  then 
negotiations  begin  and  are  completed  with  the  Reserved 
Water  Right  Compact  Commission. 

As  of  now,  a flow  regime  still  exists  in  the  Judith  River 
and  Arrow  Creek  to  support  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Monument  was  created.  Spring  flood  flows  provide 
adequate  water,  lateral  channel  movement,  and  sediment 
yield  to  support  the  biological  resources  and  cottonwood 
gallery  forests.  The  BLM  will  examine  water  right 
applications  to  determine  the  potential  impact  and 
magnitude  of  that  effect  on  spring  pulses.  Small 
livestock  reservoirs  in  limited  numbers  and  domestic 
wells  should  not  pose  a problem,  although  the  reservoirs 
have  the  potential  to  cause  a cumulative  impact  if  too 
many  are  built.  As  far  as  irrigation  claims  are  concerned, 
the  basins  are  already  over  appropriated  and  there  is  not 
enough  water  for  all  current  users.  Main  stem  reservoirs 
and  large  irrigation  developments  or  expansions  have 
great  potential  to  impact  the  reserved  rights  and  will  be 
looked  at  very  closely. 

Counties:  In  this  case,  the  BLM  failed  to  “insure  the 
professional  integrity,  including  the  scientific  integrity, 
of  the  discussions  and  analysis  in  the  [DEIS],"  in 
violation  of  NEPA  and  the  DQA.  First,  the  BLM  has 
failed  to  footnote  and  properly  cite  statements  made  in 
the  DRMP/DEIS  to  the  references  used  in  its 
bibliography.  For  example,  the  DRMP/DEIS  states, 
“ These  [cottonwood]  galleries  also  contribute  to  the 


dilution  of  sediments,  arsenic,  and  nutrient  loading  in  the 
Missouri  River.  ” DRMP/DEIS  at  23.  Without  a properly 
cited  reference  to  the  bibliography,  it  is  impossible  to 
verify  the  validity  of  the  statement  except  through  an 
independent  literature  review.  Simply  appending  a large 
bibliography  to  the  DRMP/DEIS  does  not  make  the 
document  scientifically  correct.  Without  proper  citation 
of  reference  materials,  the  BLM  enables  the 
DRMP/DEIS  to  avoid  scientific  scrutiny. 

Second,  the  BLM’s  reservation  of  additional  water  in  the 
Judith  River  and  Arrow  Creek  drainages  lacks 
credibility  and  is  an  affront  to  the  scientific  process.  The 
Proclamation  establishing  the  Monument  implies  that  a 
federal  reser\>ation  of  water  in  these  two  river  drainages 
is  needed  to  “fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  the 
monument  is  established.  ” The  BLM  interprets  this 
statement  to  mean  a protection  of  “a  flow  regime  that 
supports  the  health  and  regeneration  of  cottonwood 
galleries,  which  provide  a seed  source  for  the 
downstream  cottonwood  galleries.  ” DRMP/DEIS  at  23. 

The  BLM’s  assumption  that  an  additional  reservation  of 
water  will  benefit  the  cottonwood  galleries  is  faulty  for 
the  following  reasons: 

• The  Proclamation  states  that  the  Judith  River/Arrow 
Creek  already  contain  a fully  functioning 
cottonwood  gallery  forest  ecosystem.  This  statement 
is  true.  Cottonwood  trees  have  flourished  in  these 
two  drainages  for  hundreds  of  years  and  there  are 
no  documented  studies  that  suggest  that  an 
additional  reservation  of  water  would  be  of  any 
current  or  future  benefit  to  cottonwood  trees.  The 
BLM  presents  no  scientific  evidence  to  argue 
otherwise. 

• The  vast  majority  of  cottonwood  trees  growing  in 
the  two  drainages  are  located  on  either  private  or 
state  land.  The  BLM  has  no  authority  to  manage  the 
Monument  for  cottonwoods  growing  on  private  and 
state  land  and,  in  fact,  the  BLM  has  stated  on 
numerous  occasions  that  management  parameters 
established  for  the  Monument  do  not  apply  to 
private  or  state  land.  Yet,  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  water  reservation  would  be  primarily  on 
private  or  state  land.  Without  a valid  scientific 
underpinning  showing  that  the  reservation  would 
benefit  cottonwoods  on  the  Monument,  the  BLM  has 
overstepped  its  authority. 

• The  BLM  has  not  documented  the  validity  of  the 
perceived  need  for  water,  nor  has  the  BLM 
determined  what  quantity  of  water  must  be  reserved. 
The  BLM  is  just  now  collecting  hydrological  data  in 
the  two  drainages,  has  no  data  on  stream  flow 
regimes,  has  not  determined  whether  there  is  any 
water  remaining  for  an  additional  allocation  and 
admits  that  it  “may  have  a very  limited  ability  to 
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affect  or  protect  stream  flows  in  the  Judith  River  and 
Arrow  Creek.  ” DRMP/DE1S  at  23  ( emphasis 
added). 

• The  water  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River  that  flows 
through  the  Monument  was  already  reserved  as  part 
of  the  congressional  designation  of  a segment  of  the 
river  as  a component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System  in  1976;  therefore,  an 
additional  water  reservation  is  not  needed  to 
advance  cottonwood  protection  on  the  main  stem 
Missouri  River.  In  fact,  the  BLM  has  failed  to 
reference  or  acknowledge  a recent  river  study 
conducted  by  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage 
Program  (released  in  December,  2004)  that 
concluded  that  the  lack  of  cottonwood  regeneration 
on  the  Missouri  River  is  due  to  the  highly  episodic 
nature  of  significant  flooding  in  the  river  main  stem. 
This  is  caused  by  the  regulation  of  water  flow  by 
upstream  dams  that  hinder  the  ability  of 
cottonwoods  to  be  established  in  areas  that  escape 
spring  ice  flows  that  routinely  destroy  cottonwood 
seedlings. 

Clearly,  the  BLM  has  failed  to  demonstrate  how  this 
water  reservation  will  benefit  cottonwood  galleries  on 
public  land  in  either  of  the  two  drainages  or  the  main 
stem  Missouri  River.  Additionally,  the  BLM  has  failed  to 
coordinate  with  the  State  of  Montana  to  even  determine 
whether  water  is  available  in  these  two  drainages  or 
whether  these  drainages  are  already  over-allocated.  The 
BLM  should  have  first  determined  if  water  is  even 
available  for  it  to  implement  its  management  plan. 

Response:  The  BLM  complies  with  the  Data  Quality 
Act  by  using  the  best  data  available  and  disclosing  the 
source  and  quality  of  that  data.  The  BLM’s  policy 
addressing  the  requirements  of  the  Data  Quality  Act  is 
contained  in  its  Information  Quality  Guidelines 
published  in  accordance  with  OMB  guidance  (Handbook 
1601-1,  part  V.B.  http://www.blm.gov/nhp/efoia/data_ 
quality/).  The  BLM  believes  that  the  data  used  to 
prepare  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  and  its  underlying 
inventories,  is  the  best  available  and  of  adequate  quality 
and  quantity  to  support  the  analysis  presented  in  the  EIS. 
Additional  reference  citations  have  been  added  to  the 
Proposed  Final  RMP/EIS  to  more  readily  provide  the 
reader  with  the  information  sources  used  to  prepare  the 
RMP. 

The  statement  “These  galleries  also  contribute  to  the 
dilution  of  sediment,  arsenic,  and  nutrient  loading  in  the 
Missouri  River”  in  Chapter  2,  Decisions  Common  to  All 
Alternatives,  the  Reserved  Water  Rights  section  of  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS,  has  been  replaced  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  by  the  following  language:  “The  flow 
regime  in  Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River,  which 
includes  spring  pulses,  must  provide  adequate  water, 
lateral  channel  movement,  and  sediment  yield  at  the 


appropriate  time  to  support  the  water-dependent 
biological  resources  and  cottonwood  gallery  forests 
within  the  Monument.” 

The  Proclamation  states  that  “Arrow  Creek  is  a critical 
seed  source  for  cottonwood  trees  for  the  flood  plain 
along  the  Missouri.”  However,  this  is  only  one  of  many 
positive  attributes  of  maintaining  the  fully  functioning 
cottonwood  galleries  on  Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith 
River. 

The  BLM  is  not  seeking  additional  reserved  water  rights 
on  the  mainstem  of  the  Missouri  River  for  cottonwoods. 
The  BLM  and  the  State  of  Montana  have  already  entered 
into  a compact  for  instream  flow  reservations  on  the  149- 
mile  stretch  of  the  Missouri  River  that  comprises  the 
Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River.  The 
Proclamation  reserves  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  in 
Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River  to  support  the 
“outstanding  objects  of  biological  interest  that  are 
dependent  on  water,  such  as  a fully  functioning 
cottonwood  gallery  forest  ecosystem  that  is  rare  in  the 
Northern  Plains.”  Although  maintaining  the  cottonwood 
gallery  forests  on  Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River 
would  have  positive  effects  on  cottonwoods  on  the 
mainstem  of  the  Missouri,  the  reserved  water  right  is  not 
an  additional  reservation  of  water  for  cottonwoods  on  the 
Missouri. 

Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River  currently  contain 
functioning  cottonwood  gallery  forest  ecosystems,  and 
the  federal  reserved  water  right  is  not  an  “additional” 
reservation  of  water.  The  reserved  water  right  is  for  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  sustain  these  forests  on 
Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River.  Cottonwoods  on 
Arrow  Creek  and  the  Judith  River  are  dependent  upon 
flow  regimes  which  support  establishment,  recruitment, 
and  survival  of  seedlings  to  mature  trees.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  cottonwood  trees  on  Arrow  Creek  and  the 
Judith  River  would  benefit. 

A vast  majority,  but  not  all,  of  cottonwood  trees  growing 
in  the  two  drainages  are  located  on  either  private  or  state 
land,  and  the  BLM  has  no  authority  to  manage  for 
cottonwoods  growing  on  private  or  state  land.  However, 
it  states  in  the  Proclamation  that  “Lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  the  proposed  monument  not  owned  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  reserved  as  a part  of  the  monument 
upon  acquisition  of  title  thereto  by  the  United  States.”  If 
those  lands  were  to  come  into  title  of  the  United  States, 
they  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain.  The 
BLM  will  consider  any  land  acquisition  proposal  brought 
forward  by  a willing  seller,  but  will  not  pursue  the 
acquisition  of  private  land  unless  approached  by  a 
landowner  or  their  representative. 

As  of  now,  a flow  regime  still  exists  in  the  Judith  River 
and  Arrow  Creek  to  support  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Monument  was  created.  Spring  flood  flows  provide 
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adequate  w ater,  lateral  channel  movement,  and  sediment 
yield  to  support  the  biological  resources  and  cottonwood 
gallery  forests.  The  BLM  needs  to  know  the  magnitude, 
timing,  and  frequency  of  flows  necessary  to  support  the 
outstanding  water  dependent  biological  resources  and 
cottonwood  galleries  that  were  the  basis  for  the  reserved 
water  rights.  Once  BLM  has  an  idea  what  flow  criteria 
are  necessary  to  support  the  above  mentioned  features, 
the  information  will  be  utilized  in  the  negotiation  process 
and  will  be  available  to  interested  parties  who  are 
concerned  about  the  quantification.  The  reserved  water 
rights  process  generally  takes  several  years  to  complete, 
and  the  reservation  process  will  not  be  completed  with 
the  plan  development  phase  of  this  plan. 

The  BLM  is  not  seeking  an  “additional”  water 
reservation  to  advance  cottonwoods  on  the  Missouri 
even  though  maintaining  flow  regimes  in  Arrow 
Creek/Judith  would  have  beneficial  impacts  to  them. 
The  BLM  is  aware  of  the  river  study  conducted  by  the 
Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  since  it  was  prepared 
for  the  BLM  Lewistown  Field  Office. 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

Counties:  If  it  was  the  BLM’s  intention  to  include 

private  property  in  the  Monument  because  the  land  is 
being  considered  for  Government  purchase  that  bothers 
me.  This  puts  private  landowners  at  a disadvantage  if 
they  ever  choose  to  sell  their  own  private  property.  If  the 
property  is  acquired  by  the  Government  the  County’s  tax 
base  will  be  decreased.  Will  grazing  permits  be  issued 
for  this  acquired  property? 

Response:  The  BLM  will  not  pursue  the  acquisition  of 
private  land  unless  approached  by  a landowner  or  their 
representative.  Conservation  easements  or  fee 
acquisition  opportunities  that  are  brought  forward  by 
private  landowners  will  be  considered  if  they  enhance 
the  values  of  the  Monument  and  are  within  the  BLM’s 
staff  and  budgetary  constraints.  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds  may  be  used  for  land  acquisitions 
(either  fee  or  conservation  easement).  This  language  is 
found  in  Chapter  2 under  Decisions  Common  to  All 
Alternatives,  Lands  and  Realty,  Land  Ownership 
Adjustment. 

Lands  acquired  by  the  BLM  will  be  managed  consistent 
with  adjacent  BLM  land.  This  includes  the  issuance  of 
grazing  permits  consistent  with  the  regulations  (43  CFR 
4100). 

Access,  Rights-of-Way/Easements 

Counties:  The  plan  should  state  that  BLM  would 

guarantee  access  to  transfer  oil  and  gas  produced  on 
private  property  within  the  Monument  to  the  nearest 
distribution  line. 


Response:  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS, 
under  Decisions  Common  to  all  Alternatives,  Lands  and 
Realty,  Implementation,  Rights-of-Way  states  in  part: 
Applications  for  rights-of-way  will  be  considered 
pursuant  to  existing  policies  and  practices,  identified 
transportation  and  utility  corridors,  identified  avoidance 
and  exclusion  areas,  valid  existing  rights,  and  as 
necessary  for  adequate  and  reasonable  access  to  state  or 
private  land  as  well  as  access  for  utility  or  transportation 
services. 

Applications  for  rights-of-way  will  also  be  considered 
for  necessary  and  adequate  access  across  BLM  land  to 
private  and  state  minerals  for  exploration,  development, 
and  production  (e.g.,  access  roads  and  pipelines). 

Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  under  BLM 
Road  System,  Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative)  states 
that  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the 
boundary  of  private  land  would  remain  open  for  public, 
private  landowner  and  administrative  travel  with  the 
exception  of  two  roads  (one  road  is  impassable  and  the 
other  road  is  currently  limited  to  administrative  use). 
There  are  65  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 
private  land  that  would  be  designated  open  yearlong  and 
2 miles  (two  roads)  that  would  be  designated  closed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Counties:  Impact  to  Blaine  County:  The  restrictions 

imposed  on  grazing  with  wildlife,  VRM  designations, 
traveling  restrictions,  grazing  restrictions  and  future 
permitting  and  leasing  within  the  monument  versus 
outside  the  monument. 

Response:  Under  the  Proclamation,  the  “[ljaws, 

regulations,  and  policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  issuing  and  administering  grazing 
permits  or  leases  on  all  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall 
continue  to  apply  with  regard  to  the  lands  in  the 
monument.”  Livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be 
governed  by  a number  of  laws  and  regulations  that  apply 
to  grazing  on  all  public  land  administered  by  the  BLM. 
In  addition,  the  BLM  developed  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  for  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  August  1997.  To  protect  the  objects  for  which 
the  Monument  was  designated  livestock  grazing  will 
continue  to  be  managed  under  the  Lewistown  District 
(Lewistown  and  Malta  Field  Offices)  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  (BLM  1997).  Livestock  grazing  on 
allotments  in  the  Monument  will  continue  to  be  allocated 
about  38,000  animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  of  forage  on 
an  annual  basis  (Appendix  N).  Grazing  applications  will 
continue  to  be  processed  consistent  with  existing 
regulations  (43  CFR  4100). 
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Mitigating  measures  would  be  applied  to  new  surface- 
disturbing  or  disruptive  activities  for  identified/important 
wildlife  habitat  in  the  Monument.  Mitigating  measures 
would  be  applied  on  a case-by-case  basis  during  activity 
level  planning  after  an  on-site  evaluation  of  the  project 
area  indicates  the  presence  of  a species.  Exceptions  to 
these  mitigation  measures  may  be  granted  by  the 
authorized  officer  if  an  environmental  review 
demonstrates  there  would  be  no  adverse  impacts,  habitat 
for  the  species  is  not  present  in  the  area,  or  portions  of 
the  area  can  be  occupied  without  affecting  a particular 
species.  Exceptions  would  also  be  considered  for 
interim  and  final  reclamation. 

Visual  resource  management  designations  do  not 
preclude  activities  altogether,  however  they  may  require 
mitigation  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  landscape.  In 
VRM  Class  I areas  the  BLM  may,  if  necessary,  prohibit 
new  surface-disturbing  activities  if  such  activities  are  not 
designed  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  visual  quality 
objectives.  Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements 
and  other  structures  in  VRM  Class  I areas  would  be 
allowed.  In  the  WSAs  the  VRM  Class  I designation 
would  not  prevent  the  construction  of  structures  or 
maintenance  of  existing  structures  that  would  be  allowed 
in  the  WSAs  under  the  Interim  Management  Policy.  For 
new  projects  in  VRM  Class  II,  Class  III  and  Class  IV 
areas  the  BLM  would  reduce  the  visual  contrast  on  BLM 
land  in  the  existing  landscape  by  utilizing  proper  site 
selection;  reducing  soil  and  vegetative  disturbance; 
choice  of  color;  and  over  time,  returning  the  disturbed 
area  to  a seamless,  natural  landscape.  Maintenance  of 
existing  range  improvements  and  other  structures  would 
be  allowed. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  provides  for  administrative 
access  on  closed  roads  and  off  road  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  authorized  uses.  This  includes  livestock 
permittees  building  or  maintaining  fences  and  water 
facilities,  delivering  salt  or  supplements,  moving 
livestock,  checking  wells  and  pipelines,  or  other 
activities  directly  associated  with  the  implementation  of 
a grazing  permit  or  lease. 

Counties:  Under  the  DRMP/DEIS  grazing  permits 

could  be  restricted  because  of  prairie  dog  management. 
DRMP/DEIS  at  273.  The  RMP/EIS  should  state  that 
livestock  grazing  would  not  be  reduced  if  prairie  dog 
towns  were  allowed  to  expand. 

Response:  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  acknowledges  that  in 
localized  areas  forage  could  be  consumed  by  prairie  dogs 
and  would  therefore  not  be  available  for  livestock.  This, 
by  itself,  would  not  require  an  adjustment  in  the 
allocation  of  forage  to  livestock.  If  an  adjustment  in 
allocation  is  proposed  it  would  be  addressed  based  on  the 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  analyzed  in  a site- 
specific  environmental  assessment. 


Counties:  This  plan  should  not  mention  anywhere  that 
livestock  grazing  will  be  reduced  or  impacted  unless 
current  specific  laws  allow  for  the  reduction  are 
referenced. 

Response:  Under  the  Proclamation,  the  “[ljaws, 

regulations,  and  policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  issuing  and  administering  grazing 
permits  or  leases  on  all  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall 
continue  to  apply  with  regard  to  the  lands  in  the 
monument.”  The  Proclamation  did  not  mandate  a need 
for  an  adjustment  of  forage  allocated  to  livestock. 
Livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  managed  through 
the  Lewistown  District  (Lewistown  and  Malta  Field 
Offices)  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines 
for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  (BLM  1997).  Laws 
establishing  the  authority  to  adjust  grazing  are 
promulgated  in  the  grazing  regulations  43  CFR  4100  and 
apply  to  all  public  land  administered  by  the  BLM 
including  the  Monument.  If  it  should  happen  that  an 
adjustment  in  grazing  is  required  to  meet  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  or  specific  management  goals  and 
objective  then  the  steps  required  in  the  grazing 
regulations  will  be  followed. 

Counties:  This  plan  should  have  language  that  does  not 
allow  for  the  reduction  of  livestock  grazing  due  to 
restrictions  that  are  being  [imposed  used].  All  emphasis 
should  be  plain  and  in  writing  to  protect  grazing.  The 
transfer  of  grazing  permits  to  willing  buyers  and  family 
members  must  be  protected  and  in  writing.  There  should 
be  no  additional  grazing  restrictions  on  Monument 
leases  that  don’t  apply  to  BLM  leases  outside  of  the 
Monument. 

Response:  Under  the  Proclamation,  the  “[ljaws, 

regulations,  and  policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  issuing  and  administering  grazing 
permits  or  leases  on  all  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall 
continue  to  apply  with  regard  to  the  lands  in  the 
monument.”  The  Proclamation  did  not  mandate  a need 
for  an  adjustment  of  forage  allocated  to  livestock.  The 
Monument  designation  affirmed  existing  grazing 
regulations  apply  for  the  BLM  land  inside  or  outside  of 
the  Monument.  Grazing  on  the  BLM  land  is  in 
accordance  with  several  laws  and  the  grazing  regulations 
(43  CFR  4100)  including  provisions  for  the  transfer  of 
grazing  privileges.  Continued  livestock  grazing  in 
accordance  with  existing  regulations  and  recently 
updated  grazing  permits  and  leases  as  discussed  in 
decisions  common  to  all  alternatives  in  Chapter  2 of  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

Counties:  If  you  believe  that  adjusting  livestock  grazing 
seasons  of  use,  use  levels  on  a temporary  or  permanent 
basis  because  wildlife  might  move  into  the  area,  page  1 7 
of  the  document,  does  not  have  the  potential  to  affect  the 
ag  business,  then  you  're  wrong. 
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Response:  The  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  are 

discussed  in  pages  271  to  276  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 
The  overall  impact  of  what  is  proposed  in  the  RMP  for 
the  Monument  on  livestock  grazing  is  not  anticipated  to 
be  substantial  since  the  RMP  does  not  propose 
substantial  changes  in  livestock  grazing.  Adjustments  to 
livestock  grazing  may  not  be  necessary  provided 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  management  goals 
and  objectives  are  being  met,  which  is  most  commonly 
the  case.  On  an  allotment  basis,  there  could  be  some 
changes  for  a few  operators  which  would  vary  depending 
on  the  operation  and  management  flexibility  and  how  the 
BLM  land  fits  in  with  the  total  ranch  operation.  Most  of 
the  impacts  identified  amount  to  an  inconvenience  and 
possibly  increased  costs  of  operation.  All  operators 
grazing  livestock  on  BLM  land  have  private  land  where 
they  graze  and/or  feed  their  livestock  when  not 
authorized  on  the  BLM  land  or  in  addition  to  BLM  land 
grazing. 

Counties:  The  Draft  Management  Plan  states  that 

grazing  in  the  Monument  may  have  to  be  at  conservative 
stocking  levels.  What  does  this  mean? 

Response:  A conservative  stocking  level  is  a stocking 
rate  that  would  result  in  a moderate  utilization  level  (or 
less)  by  livestock  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  period  for  the 
year.  A conservative  stocking  level  would  be  established 
based  on  resource  management  goals  including 
maintaining  healthy  vegetation;  acceptable  livestock 
performance;  expected  normal  weather;  and  annual  plant 
production. 

Counties:  On  page  xii  we  oppose  the  language  using 
stubble  height  as  a range  monitor.  We  also  oppose  the 
language  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  column 
two. .."occupied  within  the  last  10  years."  Show  us  the 
scientific  data  that  proves  this.  If  any  habitat  for  any 
species  is  not  occupied  then  there  should  be  no 
restrictions.  This  also  relates  to  the  first  sentence  under 
designated  sensitive  species  page  xiii. 

Response:  Stubble  height  requirements  have  been 

removed  from  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  in 
recognition  that  an  absolute  height  does  not  take  into 
consideration  all  the  factors  influencing  plant  growth  and 
grazing.  Sage-grouse  nesting  habitat  remains  a 
management  consideration  on  BLM  land  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Monument. 

The  ten-year  timeframe  for  winter  habitat  and  historic 
leks  is  a guideline  and  not  intended  to  be  an  absolute.  In 
winter  habitat  and  around  leks  that  were  used  in  the  past 
and  are  not  being  used,  it  is  important  to  try  and 
understand  if  management  is  causing  the  habitat  to  not 
be  used.  If  management  actions  cause  the  abandonment 
of  leks  for  one  year,  it  is  not  a reason  to  declassify  the 
habitat  altogether  and  for  all  time,  since  corrected 
management  may  well  be  enough  to  result  in  re- 


establishment. Also  if  several  mild  winters  don’t  confine 
sage-grouse  to  crucial  habitat  it  does  not  mean  it  will  not 
be  crucial  habitat  when  a hard  winter  does  happen.  If 
sage-grouse  use  a particular  area  in  one  year  it  does  not 
lead  to  an  automatic  inclusion  of  that  area  in  the  habitat. 

Counties:  The  sources,  methods  and  data  that  were  used 
to  delineate  the  sage-grouse  crucial  winter  habitat 
depicted  on  Map  J.  The  winter  habitat  of  sage-grouse 
spans  far  greater  areas  than  is  depicted  on  Map  J and 
confirms  the  notion  that  the  sage-grouse  habitat  analysis 
is  grossly  incomplete  and  such  limited  documentation 
contributes  very  little,  if  anything,  to  the  DRMP/DEIS 
management  goals.  Because  the  majority  of  crucial 
winter  habitat  is  depicted  on  private  or  state  lands,  the 
BLM  has  limited  ability  to  apply  any  meaningful  sage- 
grouse  habitat  management  on  Monument  land.  One 
can  only  conclude  that  it  is  the  BLM’s  intention  to  apply 
sage-grouse  habitat  management  on  federal  lands 
adjacent  to  private  land  where  most  of  the  crucial  sage- 
grouse  habitat  has  been  documented.  Because  in  many 
cases  federal  allotments  are  not  separately  fenced  from 
the  private  lands,  there  will  be  instances  where  private 
and  federal  allotments  are  grazed  at  the  same  time. 
When  that  occurs,  there  is  great  potential  for  grazing 
management  of  federal  lands  to  affect  grazing  on  private 
land.  This  is  another  example  of  federal  management 
impacting  private  or  state  lands. 

Response:  Sage-grouse  winter  habitat  information  has 
been  updated  by  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  is 
incorporated  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  and 
displayed  on  Map  L.  Monitoring  and  coordination  with 
MFWP  will  continue  to  determine  trends  in  sage-grouse 
populations  and  habitat.  Habitat  for  wildlife,  including 
sage-grouse,  is  a component  of  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  established  in  1997  and  addressed  in 
the  appropriate  watershed  or  landscape  plan  if  necessary 
(Table  2.2  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS). 

Sage-grouse  management  in  the  Monument  would  utilize 
the  2005  Management  Plan  and  Conservation  Strategies 
for  Sage-Grouse  in  Montana  for  overall  guidance  and 
direction.  Where  appropriate,  the  BLM  would  apply 
sage-grouse  habitat  management  guidelines  on  BLM 
land.  However,  BLM  does  not  control  or  manage  private 
or  state  land. 

Mixed  ownership  allotments  and  pastures  do  exist  in  the 
Monument.  In  many  of  these  cases,  grazing 
management  of  the  combined  lands  has  been 
cooperative,  compatible  and  worked  well  for  public, 
state  and  private  lands  in  meeting  public  and  private 
goals  and  objectives. 

Counties:  Surface  disturbing  activities  should  be 

defined  by  the  BLM  but  we  would  recommend  the 
following  definition:  “ an  activity  where  heavy 

equipment  breaks  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a 
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centralized  location  of  more  than  five  acres  and  does  not 
pertain  to  the  maintenance  of  water  facilities  or 
reservoir.  ” Grazing  is  in  no  way  considered  a surface 
disturbing  activity. 

Response:  The  terms  “surface-disturbing  activities”  and 
“disruptive  activities”  have  been  clarified  and  included 
in  the  Glossary  and  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  under  Fish  and  Wildlife  - Mitigation,  as 
follows: 

Surface-Disturbing  Activities:  Those  activities  that  alter 
the  structure  and  composition  of  vegetation  and 
topsoil/subsoil.  This  includes  any  action  created  through 
mechanized  or  mechanical  means  that  would  cause  soil 
mixing  or  result  in  alteration  or  removal  of  soil  or 
vegetation  and  expose  the  soil  to  erosive  processes. 
Some  examples  of  surface-disturbing  activities  include 
construction  of  roads,  well  pads,  trenching  for  pipelines, 
construction  or  reconstruction  of  reservoirs  and  pits,  and 
facility  construction.  Vegetation  renovation  treatments 
that  involve  soil  penetration  and/or  substantial 
mechanical  damage  to  plants  (plowing,  chiseling, 
chopping,  etc.)  are  also  surface-disturbing  activities. 

Disruptive  Activities:  Those  activities  that  disrupt  or 

alter  wildlife  actions  at  key  times,  during  important 
activities,  or  in  important  areas  (feeding,  breeding, 
nesting,  herd  movement,  winter  habitat).  Disruptive 
activities  are  those  that  can  result  in  reductions  of  energy 
reserves,  health,  reproductive  success,  or  population. 
Some  examples  of  disruptive  activities  include 
geophysical  (seismic),  well  plugging  or  work-over 
operations  that  last  24  to  48  hours  or  longer,  and  road 
reclamation. 

Emergency  activities,  rangeland  monitoring,  recreational 
activities,  livestock  grazing  and  management,  and  other 
field  activities  are  not  considered  surface-disturbing  or 
disruptive  activities. 

Counties:  The  plan  should  state  that  no  additional 

grazing  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  Monument 
leases  that  don't  apply  to  BLM  leases  outside  the 
Monument  boundaries. 

It  should  also  state  that  renewal  of  grazing  permits 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  BLM  permits  renewed 
outside  the  Monument. 

There  should  be  no  additional  grazing  restrictions  on 
Monument  leases  that  do  not  apply  to  BLM  leases 
outside  the  Monument.  Renewal  of  grazing  permits 
within  the  Monument  should  be  treated  the  same  as  BLM 
permits  held  outside  the  Monument. 

Response:  As  established  in  the  Proclamation,  the  laws 
and  regulations  addressing  livestock  grazing  are  the 
same  whether  inside  or  outside  of  the  Monument. 


Livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  managed  through 
the  Lewistown  District  (Lewistown  and  Malta  Field 
Offices)  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines 
for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  (BLM  1997). 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  apply  to  all  public  land 
administered  by  the  BLM.  Grazing  applications  will 
continue  to  be  processed  consistent  with  the  BLM’s 
regulations  (43  CFR  4130.1). 

Counties : The  BLM  Has  Not  Adequately  Protected 

Livestock  Grazing.  The  DRMP/DEIS  fails  to  properly 
address  grazing  related  issues,  which  is  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
( “FLPMA  ”)  (43  U.S.C.  §§  1701-1785),  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  (“TGA ”)  (43  U.S.C.  §§  315—315r),  and  the 
Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  (“PRIA”)  (43 
U.S.C.  §§  1901-1908),  and  any  applicable  regulations 
or  policies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  These 
Federal  mandates  were  implemented  “to  stabilize, 
preserve,  and  protect  the  use  of  public  lands  for  livestock 
grazing  purposes  ...”  and  to  ensure  the  proper 
administration  of  such  grazing.  Barton  v.  United  States, 
609  F.2d  977  (10th  Cir.  1979). 

The  purpose  of  the  TGA,  as  explained  by  the  Tenth 
Circuit,  was  to  “establish) j a threefold  legislative  goal 
to  regulate  the  occupancy  and  use  of  the  federal  lands,  to 
preserve  the  land  and  its  resources  front  injury  due  to 
overgrazing,  and  'to  provide  for  the  orderly  use, 
improvement,  and  development  of  the  range.’”  Public 
Lands  Council  v.  Babbitt,  154  F.3d  1160,  1161  (10th 
Cir.  1998).  “ One  of  the  key  issues  the  [TGA]  was 

intended  to  address  was  the  need  to  stabilize  the 
livestock  industry  by  preserving  ranchers'  access  to  the 
federal  lands  in  a manner  that  would  guard  the  land 
against  destruction.  ” Id. 

The  TGA  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  “do 
any  and  all  things  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  [ the  TGA ] and  to  insure  the  objects  of  such  grazing 
districts,  namely  to  regulate  their  occupancy  and  use,  to 
preserve  the  land  and  its  resources  from  destruction  or 
unnecessary  injury,  [and]  to  provide  for  the  orderly  use, 
improvement  and  development  of  the  range  . . . . ” 43 
U.S.C.  § 315a.  PRIA  defines  the  term  “rangeland”  or 
“public  rangeland”  to  mean  BLM  administered  land  “on 
which  there  is  domestic  livestock  grazing  or  which  the 
Secretary  concerned  determines  may  be  suitable  for 
livestock  grazing.”  43  U.S.C.  § 1902(a).  Additionally, 
the  TGA  requires  that  the  BLM  adequately  protect 
grazing  privileges.  43  U.S.C.  §§  315a,  315b. 

The  DRMP/DEIS  states  that  the  under  the  Proclamation, 
the  “[ IJaws,  regulations,  and  polices  followed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  issuing  and 
administering  grazing  permits  or  leases  on  all  lands 
under  its  jurisdiction  shall  continue  to  apply  with  regard 
to  lands  in  the  monument.  ” DRMP/DEIS  at  103. 
However,  in  other  places  the  DRMP/DEIS  states  that  the 
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BLM  may  have  to  use  conservative  stocking  levels  for 
sage-grouse  and  that  some  grazing  allotments  might 
suffer  "minor  adjustments.  ” Id.  at  xii;  340. 

Even  though  at  first  glance,  the  BLM  indicates  that 
grazing  will  continue  at  the  current  levels,  a more 
detailed  analysis  indicates  many  instances  where  the 
BLM  may  negatively  impact  grazing  under  this 
DRMP/DE1S.  These  instances  include  statements  such 
as: 

• “ Therefore , concentrations  of  livestock  on  leks  or 
other  key  sage-grouse  habitats  would  be  avoided  by 
using  conservative  stocking  levels,  locating  salt  or 
other  supplements  away  from  leks  or  crucial  winter 
habitat,  adjusting  grazing  seasons  and  locating 
water  facilities  where  they  would  not  jeopardize 
habitat.  ” DRMP/DEIS  at  xii. 

• The  change  of  73%  of  the  Monument  to  be  classified 
as  VRM  Class  I or  II  instead  of  VRM  III  or  IV.  Id. 
at  264.  This  classification  would  seem  to  inhibit  any 
range  improvements  that  are  necessary  for  livestock 
grazing.  Id.  at  154. 

This  negative  impact  on  grazing  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  BLM’s  duty  to  adequately  safeguard  grazing  under 
the  TGA.  43  U.S.C.  § 315b.  Additionally,  the  BLM 
cannot  decrease  stocking  rates,  adjust  seasons  of  use  or 
take  other  negative  actions  against  the  permit  without 
adequate  monitoring  data  and  without  consulting  with 
the  grazing  permittee. 

Response:  Continued  livestock  grazing,  as  updated  in 
watershed  plans  and  grazing  permit  renewals  that 
implement  guidelines  for  livestock  grazing  to  meet 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  (Chapter  2,  page  24  of 
the  Draft  RMP/EIS),  is  common  to  all  alternatives. 
Livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  a 
number  of  laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to  grazing  on 
all  public  land  administered  by  the  BLM.  In  addition, 
the  BLM  developed  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  for 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  which  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  August  1997. 
To  protect  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated  livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  managed 
under  the  Lewistown  District  (Lewistown  and  Malta 
Field  Offices)  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  (BLM 
1997).  Livestock  grazing  on  allotments  in  the 
Monument  will  continue  to  be  allocated  about  38,000 
animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  of  forage  on  an  annual  basis 
(Appendix  N).  Grazing  applications  will  continue  to  be 
processed  consistent  with  existing  regulations  (43  CFR 
4100).  This  is  clarified  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 
under  the  livestock  grazing  section  of  Chapter  2. 


Conservative  stocking  level  is  a stocking  rate  that  would 
result  in  a moderate  utilization  level  (or  less)  by 
livestock  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  period  for  the  year.  A 
conservative  stocking  level  would  be  established  based 
on  resource  management  goals  including  maintaining 
healthy  vegetation;  acceptable  livestock  performance; 
expected  normal  weather;  and  annual  plant  production. 

Minor  adjustments  in  livestock  grazing  occur  regularly 
in  response  to  weather  conditions,  available  water, 
breeding  programs,  marketing,  etc.  Minor  adjustments 
can  be  adjustments  in  seasons  of  use  either  ahead  or  back 
14  days  or  less,  adjustments  in  stocking  of  less  than  10% 
for  a pasture,  relocation  of  salt  (or  other  attractants),  or 
available  water  and  other  grazing  management  practices 
(43  CFR  4130.4).  The  means  of  responding  to  minor 
adjustments  vary  depending  on  the  flexibility  of  the 
operation.  Adjustments  include  meeting  multiple  use 
goals  and  objectives  such  as  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health,  wildlife  habitat/forage,  recreation  opportunities 
and  other  natural  resource  related  goals. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  in  VRM  Class  I areas  the  BLM  may,  if 
necessary,  prohibit  new  surface-disturbing  activities  if 
such  activities  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  intent  of  the 
visual  quality  objectives.  Maintenance  of  existing  range 
improvements  and  other  structures  in  VRM  Class  I areas 
would  be  allowed.  In  the  WSAs  the  VRM  Class  I 
designation  would  not  prevent  the  construction  of 
structures  or  maintenance  of  existing  structures  that 
would  be  allowed  in  the  WSAs  under  the  Interim 
Management  Policy.  For  new  projects  in  VRM  Class  II, 
Class  III  and  Class  IV  areas  the  BLM  would  reduce  the 
visual  contrast  on  BLM  land  in  the  existing  landscape  by 
utilizing  proper  site  selection;  reducing  soil  and 
vegetative  disturbance;  choice  of  color;  and  over  time, 
returning  the  disturbed  area  to  a seamless,  natural 
landscape.  Maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements 
and  other  structures  would  be  allowed. 

Oil  and  Gas  Activity 

Counties:  Impact  to  Blaine  County:  the  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  on  the  drilling  of  leased  lands,  the 
problems  to  get  pipelines  laid,  the  problems  getting 
workover  rigs  to  and  from  the  well  sites  and  the  VRM 
designations  that  were  changed  from  3 & 4s  in  Blaine 
County  to  1 & 2s. 

Response:  The  43  federal  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 

Monument  are  considered  to  have  valid  existing  rights 
based  on  the  Proclamation  that  states,  “The 
establishment  of  this  monument  is  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  manage 
development  on  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the 
monument,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  so  as  not  to 
create  any  new  impacts  that  would  interfere  with  the 
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proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  protected  by 
this  proclamation.” 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  provide  reasonable  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  on  existing  leased  land 
without  diminishing  the  objects  of  the  Monument.  The 
BLM  identified  Alternative  F as  the  Preferred 
Alternative  because  it  would  allow  development  on  the 
existing  oil  and  gas  leases  while  protecting  the  objects  of 
the  Monument.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the 
existing  lease  stipulations  would  be  strengthened  by 
implementing  reasonable  conditions  of  approval  under 
BLM’s  authority  to  protect  the  objects  in  the  Monument 
based  on  the  Proclamation.  The  conditions  of  approval 
would  apply  to  all  the  oil  and  gas  lease  acreage  (42,805 
acres)  in  the  Monument.  The  conditions  of  approval 
would  be  applied  to  the  Application  for  Permit  to  Drill 
(APD)  after  an  onsite  evaluation  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  specific  resource  and  after  considering  the 
waivers,  exceptions  and  modifications  detailed  in 
Appendix  0.1  of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  The 
conditions  of  approval  are  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  leases  and  based  on  the  analysis  in  this  document. 

Based  on  the  reasonable  foreseeable  development  and 
applying  the  conditions  of  approval,  there  could  be  the 
potential  for  34  natural  gas  wells  drilled  on  federal 
minerals  in  the  Monument.  There  could  also  be  the 
potential  for  21  wells  within  1/2  mile  of  the  Monument 
on  federal  minerals.  Under  Alternative  A (Current 
Management)  there  could  be  the  potential  for  35  natural 
gas  wells. 

Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  within  the  Monument 

Counties:  Impact  to  Blaine  County:  The  fact  that  the 
industry  is  reluctant  to  lease  any  lands  in  or  near  the 
monument. 

Response:  The  Proclamation  designating  this 

Monument  closed  federal  minerals  to  future  oil  and  gas 
leasing,  which  may  have  the  potential  to  affect  the 
leasing  of  state  or  fee  minerals.  The  BLM  has  no  control 
over  this  issue  as  the  Proclamation  is  an  Executive 
Order.  It  has  never  been  within  the  BLM's  scope  or 
authority  to  revise  it. 

Hunting 

Counties:  The  Counties  do  not  agree  with  the  BLM’s 
statement  that  approximately  100  people  per  week  use 
the  Missouri  River  Breaks  uplands  and  300-500  people 
during  the  opening  of  big  game  season.  DRMP/DEIS  at 
200.  The  BLM  should  explain  where  it  got  these 
numbers  and  provide  any  documentation  to  back  these 
numbers. 

Response:  The  BLM  has  not  focused  visitor  use  data 
collection  efforts  on  the  upland  areas  as  they  have  on  the 


Missouri  River.  As  a result,  the  numbers  provided  are 
the  professional  estimate  of  field  staff  long  familiar  with 
the  area  and  anecdotal  information  from  local  residents 
and  other  agencies  and  staffs.  Additional  information 
from  Montana  Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks  is  included  under 
the  Recreation  section  of  Chapter  3 for  the  hunting 
districts  that  cover  the  Monument. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - No  Change 

Counties:  We,  since  1976,  have  been  getting  along  fine, 
both  power  boaters  and  canoers. 

We  felt  all  along  that  boaters  and  floaters  have  gotten 
along  since  1975  when  this  plan  was  put  in,  we  should 
have  left  it  that  way. 

The  motorboat  issue  is  another  issue  that  we  have  since 
1976  had  the  laws  in  place  and  everybody's  gotten  along 
— canoers  and  floaters.  Now  all  of  a sudden  we  are 
singling  out  one  group  and  saying  you  are  not  going  to 
take  a motorboat  on  that  river  upstream  from  a certain 
time  to  a certain  time  or  you  are  not  going  to  come  down 
it  at  a no-wake  speed. 

Response:  Since  1976  visitor  use  has  increased  from 
approximately  2,000  boaters  per  year  to  nearly  6,000 
boaters  per  year.  Motorized  craft  on  the  river  increased 
from  107  in  1980  to  458  in  2006.  That  is  a 328% 
increase  of  motorized  watercraft  over  a 26-year  period. 
In  a 2001  survey  of  boaters  using  the  river  between  Fort 
Benton  and  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge,  51%  of 
respondents  said  they  encountered  a motorized  boat 
sometime  during  their  trip.  More  significant,  since  the 
2001  survey  motorized  craft  on  the  river  increased  from 
197  boats  to  458  boats.  That  is  a 132%  increase  in  just 
five  years.  The  increase  in  motorized  craft  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  protect  and  enhance  the  value  of  quiet 
and  solitude,  which  is  one  of  the  Outstandingly 
Remarkable  Values  the  BLM  is  directed  by  law  to 
protect  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The 
Preferred  Alternative  protects  and  enhances  the  value  of 
quiet  and  solitude  while  at  the  same  time  provides  a 
range  of  opportunities,  motorized  and  non-motorized, 
consistent  with  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  Monument 
resources. 

Counties:  Leave  the  boating  restrictions  the  way  they 
are  currently  (Alternative  A). 

Response:  The  BLM  is  directed  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  to  protect  and  enhance  the  values  which 
caused  the  river  to  be  included  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System.  This  includes  establishing  various 
degrees  of  intensity  for  protection  and  development 
based  on  the  special  attributes  (Outstandingly 
Remarkable  Values  - ORVs)  of  the  area.  The  BLM  is 
further  directed  by  the  Proclamation  to  protect  objects  of 
the  Monument.  One  of  the  original  1977  management 
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objectives  for  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  was  to  minimize  noise  pollution  in  zones 
valued  for  their  aura  of  quiet  and  solitude  (A 
Management  Plan  for  the  Upper  Missouri  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  September  1977).  A seasonal  downstream 
no-wake  restriction  on  motorized  craft  was  implemented 
to  achieve  this  objective.  Since  that  time  visitor  use  has 
increased  from  approximately  2,000  boaters  per  year  to 
nearly  6,000  boaters  per  year.  Motorized  craft  on  the 
river  increased  from  107  in  1980  to  458  in  2006.  That  is 
a 328%  increase  of  motorized  watercraft  over  a 26-year 
period.  In  a 2001  survey  of  boaters  using  the  river 
between  Fort  Benton  and  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge, 
51%  of  respondents  said  they  encountered  a motorized 
boat  sometime  during  their  trip.  More  significant,  since 
the  2001  survey  motorized  craft  on  the  river  increased 
from  197  boats  to  458  boats.  That  is  a 132%  increase  in 
just  five  years.  The  increase  in  motorized  craft  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  protect  and  enhance  the  value  of  quiet 
and  solitude,  which  is  one  of  the  ORVs  the  BLM  is 
directed  by  law  to  protect  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

To  address  this  issue  BLM  incorporated  public  comment 
with  management  goals  and  a careful  analysis  of  visitor 
use  patterns  and  trends  to  develop  a balanced  watercraft 
management  alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  in 
the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  protects  and  enhances  the 
value  of  quiet  and  solitude  while  at  the  same  time 
provides  a range  of  opportunities,  motorized  and  non- 
motorized,  consistent  with  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
Monument  resources.  Further,  BLM  was  able  to  expand 
opportunities  for  motorized  use  by  restructuring  the 
seasonal  restriction  period  to  include  additional  days  in 
June  for  motorized  use  not  available  under  current 
management.  To  protect  and  enhance  the  value  of  quiet 
and  solitude,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  the  wild 
and  scenic  segments  from  Holmes  Council  Island  to  the 
Fred  Robinson  Bridge  (river  miles  92.5  to  149)  would 
have  a seasonal  restriction  from  June  15  to  September 
15.  Motorized  watercraft  traveling  downstream  at  a no- 
wake speed  would  be  allowed  on  Thursday  through 
Saturday.  On  Sunday  through  Wednesday  motorized 
watercraft  travel  would  not  be  allowed.  Personal 
watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  not  be  allowed  on  this 
segment  of  the  river  yearlong.  See  Chapter  2 of  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  Table  2.22,  for  a complete 
description  of  motorized  use  on  the  Upper  Missouri 
River. 

Counties:  Boating  regulations  currently  in  place  should 
remain  in  place  ( Alternative  A).  Boating  has  been  a 
longstanding  traditional  use  of  the  local  communities.  If 
the  BLM  restricts  motorboat  use  then  non-motorboat  use 
should  be  restricted  at  the  same  times  as  motorboats  are 
present  on  the  river.  Moreover,  the  BLM  chose  more 
restrictive  boating  restrictions  despite  the  Counties  and 
Resource  Advisory  Committee  recommendations  that  the 


boating  restrictions  stay  the  same  as  they  had  been  as 
the  current  restrictions  are  already  onerous. 

Boating  restrictions  should  be  left  as  they  are  now.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  RAC  that  all  rules  and 
regulations  in  place  now  be  left  when  the  monument  was 
first  formed.  It  was  voted  on  once  by  our  core  team  to 
leave  them  as  they  are  now.  Putting  these  new 
restrictions  in  place  is  in  violation  of  the  local  customs, 
cultures  and  traditions.  It  is  discrimination  against  one 
group  of  users  when  nowhere  in  the  plan  do  we  restrict 
non-motor  boat  users  from  using  the  river.  Nowhere  in 
the  proclamation  does  it  state  that  you  have  to  provide  a 
quiet  river  for  some  people. 

Response:  The  BLM  incorporated  public  comment  with 
management  goals  and  a careful  analysis  of  visitor  use 
patterns  and  trends  to  develop  a balanced  watercraft 
management  alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  in 
the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  protects  and  enhances  the 
value  of  quiet  and  solitude  while  at  the  same  time 
provides  a range  of  opportunities,  motorized  and  non- 
motorized,  consistent  with  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
monument  resources.  Further,  BLM  was  able  to  expand 
opportunities  for  motorized  use  by  restructuring  the 
seasonal  restriction  period  to  include  additional  days  in 
June  for  motorized  use  not  available  under  current 
management.  To  protect  and  enhance  the  value  of  quiet 
and  solitude,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  the  wild 
and  scenic  segments  from  Holmes  Council  Island  to  the 
Fred  Robinson  Bridge  (river  miles  92.5  to  149)  would 
have  a seasonal  restriction  from  June  15  to  September 
15.  Motorized  watercraft  traveling  downstream  at  a no- 
wake speed  would  be  allowed  on  Thursday  through 
Saturday.  On  Sunday  through  Wednesday  motorized 
watercraft  travel  would  not  be  allowed.  Personal 
watercraft  and  floatplanes  would  not  be  allowed  on  this 
segment  of  the  river  yearlong.  See  Chapter  2 of  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  Table  2.22,  for  a complete 
description  of  motorized  use  on  the  Upper  Missouri 
River. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - Allow  Motors 

Counties:  The  BLM  should  not  restrict  motorboats  or 
travel  because  someone  does  not  want  to  hear  noise. 
Everyone  can  define  noise  differently.  Moreover, 
nowhere  in  the  Proclamation  is  “quiet"  listed. 

Response:  The  BLM  is  directed  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  to  protect  and  enhance  the  values  which 
caused  the  river  to  be  included  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System.  This  includes  establishing  various 
degrees  of  intensity  for  protection  and  development 
based  on  the  special  attributes  (Outstandingly 
Remarkable  Values  - ORVs)  of  the  area.  BLM  is  further 
directed  by  the  Proclamation  to  protect  objects  of  the 
Monument.  One  of  the  original  1977  management 
objectives  for  the  Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  was  to  minimize  noise  pollution  in  zones 
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valued  for  their  aura  of  quiet  and  solitude  (A 
Management  Plan  for  the  Upper  Missouri  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  September  1977).  A seasonal  downstream 
no-wake  restriction  on  motorized  craft  was  implemented 
to  achieve  this  objective.  Since  that  time  visitor  use  has 
increased  from  approximately  2,000  boaters  per  year  to 
nearly  6,000  boaters  per  year.  Motorized  craft  on  the 
river  increased  from  107  in  1980  to  458  in  2006.  That  is 
a 328%  increase  of  motorized  watercraft  over  a 26-year 
period.  In  a 2001  survey  of  boaters  using  the  river 
between  Fort  Benton  and  the  Fred  Robinson  Bridge, 
51%  of  respondents  said  they  encountered  a motorized 
boat  sometime  during  their  trip.  More  significant,  since 
the  2001  survey  motorized  craft  on  the  river  increased 
from  197  boats  to  458  boats.  That  is  a 132%  increase  in 
just  five  years.  The  increase  in  motorized  craft  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  protect  and  enhance  the  value  of  quiet 
and  solitude,  which  is  one  of  the  ORVs  the  BLM  is 
directed  by  law  to  protect  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

To  address  this  issue  BLM  incorporated  public  comment 
with  management  goals  and  a careful  analysis  of  visitor 
use  patterns  and  trends  to  develop  a balanced  watercraft 
management  alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  in 
the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  protects  and  enhances  the 
value  of  quiet  and  solitude  while  at  the  same  time 
provides  a range  of  opportunities,  motorized  and  non- 
motorized,  consistent  with  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
Monument  resources.  Further,  BLM  was  able  to  expand 
opportunities  for  motorized  use  by  restructuring  the 
seasonal  restriction  period  to  include  additional  days  in 
June  for  motorized  use  not  available  under  current 
management.  To  protect  and  enhance  the  value  of  quiet 
and  solitude,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  the  wild 
and  scenic  segments  from  Holmes  Council  Island  to  Fred 
Robinson  Bridge  (river  miles  92.5  to  149)  would  have  a 
seasonal  restriction  from  June  15  to  September  15. 
Motorized  watercraft  traveling  downstream  at  a no-wake 
speed  would  be  allowed  on  Thursday  through  Saturday. 
On  Sunday  through  Wednesday  motorized  watercraft 
travel  would  not  be  allowed.  Personal  watercraft  and 
floatplanes  would  not  be  allowed  on  this  segment  of  the 
river  yearlong.  See  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  Table  2.22,  for  a complete  description 
of  motorized  use  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River. 

Motorized  Watercraft  - Administrative  Use 

Counties:  Landowners  should  have  automatic 

administrative  use  up  or  down  stream  to  administer 
grazing  permits  without  prior  notification  to  the  BLM. 
See  DRMP/DEIS  at  xviii.  The  River  should  be  no 
different  from  a road  to  administer  an  individual's  lease. 

We  do  not  support  the  idea  of  permit  holders  having  to 
get  prior  approval  to  go  up  or  down  river  with  a motor 
boat  to  administer  these  leases.  We  do  not  have  to  get 


prior  approval  to  use  a closed  road  to  administer  our 
leases,  nor  should  we. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  livestock 

grazing  permittees  would  be  allowed  upstream  travel  to 
administer  their  grazing  permit  with  prior  notification  to 
the  BLM.  In  emergency  situations,  verbal  notification 
from  the  permittee  would  suffice;  for  planned  or  known 
livestock  grazing  permit  administrative  work,  a letter  of 
exemption  would  be  needed  prior  to  motoring  upstream. 
See  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  Upper 
Missouri  River  Special  Recreation  management  Area 
(SRMA),  Alternative  F (Preferred  Alternative), 

Motorized  Watercraft,  for  a complete  description  of 
motorized  use  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River. 

Transportation 

Counties:  Quick  initial  attack  is  the  key  to  keeping  a 
small  fire  from  becoming  a major  incident.  Roadless 
areas  are  a great  concern  to  all  the  districts  in  this 
county.  Within  the  Monument  there  are  approximately 
eighty  one  thousand  acres  of  private  land  that  the 
responding  agencies  are  responsible  for.  We 
recommend  that  all  current  roads  and  airstrips  be 
maintained  and  remain  open,  at  the  very  least,  to  the 
standards  that  they  are  now. 

Response:  Travel  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  would  be 
allowed  for  any  military,  fire,  search  and  rescue,  or  law 
enforcement  vehicle  used  for  emergency  purposes. 

Aircraft  Landings 

Counties:  Support  the  option  of  a minimum  of  six 

runways  as  noted  in  the  current  plan.  Further  that  the 
BLM  participate  in  with  financial  assistance  in  their 
budget. 

The  use  of  airstrips  should  stay  as  close  to  Alternative  F 
as  possible. 

Response:  The  Preferred  Alternative  recommends  that 
six  airstrips  (selected  to  avoid  clusters)  would  remain 
open  to  provide  opportunities  for  recreational 
backcountry  activities  such  as  camping,  hiking,  and 
sightseeing.  The  six  airstrips  are  Black  Butte  North, 
Bullwhacker,  Cow  Creek,  Knox  Ridge,  Left  Coulee,  and 
Woodhawk.  Five  of  the  airstrips  would  be  open 
yearlong  while  the  Woodhawk  airstrip  would  be 
restricted  seasonally  to  provide  wildlife  habitat  security 
during  the  fall  hunting  season  (September  1 to 
November  30). 

Counties:  After  hearing  concerns  over  the  past  couple 
weeks  about  not  wanting  airstrips  in  the  monument 
because  of  poaching  and  wildlife  and  game  harassment, 
I called  our  local  Fish,  Wildlife  & parks  personnel 
yesterday.  They  informed  me  that  these  people  that 
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break  the  laws  are  going  to  do  it  whether  we  have  10 
airstrips  in  the  monument  or  none. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  five  of  the 
airstrips  would  be  open  yearlong  while  the  Woodhawk 
airstrip  would  be  restricted  seasonally  to  provide  wildlife 
habitat  security  during  the  fall  hunting  season 
(September  1 to  November  30). 

Pilots  using  the  six  landing  strips  which  would  remain 
open  have  observed  wildlife  using  these  areas  even 
during  landings  and  take-offs.  The  open,  grass  airstrips 
provide  feeding  zones  for  area  wildlife. 

Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  has  specific 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  use  of  aircraft  during  the 
hunting  season. 

Roads  (General) 

Counties:  All  roads  to  State  and  private  land  must 

remain  open  for  public  or  permissive  use  to  access 
private  property  or  State  property. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

BLM  roads  to  the  boundary  of  state  land  would  remain 
open  for  administrative  travel  including  state 
leaseholders.  These  roads  would  also  be  open  for  public 
travel,  if  shown  to  meet  Monument  objectives.  The 
BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  on  roads 
open  to  the  public  that  lead  to  or  from  state  land.  There 
are  about  80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 
state  land;  59  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  13  miles 
open  seasonally,  and  8 miles  closed. 

Counties : 

• There  is  a local  tradition  of  lion  hunting  that  is 
dependent  upon  roads  being  left  open.  Nowhere  has 
the  BLM  considered  this  tradition. 

• The  Proclamation  states  that  the  designation  of  the 
Monument  is  not  to  increase  or  decrease  the  ability 
of  Montana  to  manage  fish  and  wildlife.  However, 
in  contrast  to  that  stated  goal,  under  the 
DRMP/DEIS  the  BLM  is  planning  to  close  many 
necessary  roads  that  allow  the  hunters  to  reach  big 
game  hunting  and  fishing  areas.  If  hunters  cannot 
reach  the  game,  they  will  not  be  able  to  harvest  it, 
which  means  that  Montana  will  be  less  able  to 


manage  the  numbers  of  big  game.  The  BLM  has  not 
considered  how  its  transportation  plan  will 
negatively  impact  hunting. 

• The  BLM's  proposed  transportation  plan  for  the 
Monument  clearly  impacts  the  State's  ability  to 
manage  game  species  by  the  unjustifiable  closing  of 
key  hunting  access  roads  in  the  Monument  area. 
Access  to  game  hunting  areas  is  key  to  game  harvest 
and  retrieval  in  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Monument. 
In  fact,  promotion  of  public  access  to  hunting  areas 
is  a top  priority  for  the  State ’s  game  management 
officials  and  continues  to  be  a huge  public  interest 
issue  in  Montana. 

• The  BLM  makes  broad  generalizations  that  the 
proposed  road  closures  are  needed  to  protect  the 
biological  objects  of  the  Monument.  To  enable  a 
credible  critique  of  the  road  closures  or  restrictions 
to  be  made  by  the  public,  the  BLM  must  delineate 
the  science  and  data  used  to  develop  the  road 
closure  plan.  Additionally,  for  the  plan  to  hold 
legitimacy,  the  BLM  must  be  compelled  to 
summarize  the  coordination  made  with  the  State  of 
Montana  and  confirm  that  the  State  has  agreed  to 
relinquish  its  game  management  ability  with  respect 
to  reduced  hunter  access,  a diminishment  that  is 
clearly  prohibited  by  the  Proclamation  and  one  that 
runs  counter  to  public  access  improvements  being 
sought  by  the  State. 

• By  reducing  hunter  access  to  the  Monument,  the 
BLM  adversely  impacts  the  State’s  ability  to  achieve 
game  harvest  goals  and  significantly  detracts  from 
the  BLM’s  ability  to  manage  habitat.  For  example, 
the  BLM's  watershed  plan  for  the  Monument 
provides  for  60  percent  of  the  available  forage  to  be 
reserved  for  game  animals  with  40  percent  reserved 
for  livestock  grazing.  Game  harvest  is  a key  tool  in 
keeping  game  herds  in  balance  with  forage 
consumption  goals.  Reducing  hunter  access  to  the 
Monument  compromises  both  the  State's  and  the 
BLM's  abilities  to  keep  game  animals  in  balance 
with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat.  Access  is 
key  to  game  harvest  success.  Failure  to  protect  this 
management  concept  forces  grazing  consumption 
goals  to  be  born  by  domestic  livestock  and  could 
easily  result  in  reducing  livestock  AUMs. 

• The  DRMP/DEIS  presents  no  evidence  of  any 
coordination  with  or  concurrence  by  the  Counties  or 
State  with  regard  to  the  advisability  or  scientific 
validity  of  road  closures  in  the  Monument.  The 
BLM's  stated  goal  to  protect  biological  objects 
conflicts  directly  with  and  hinders  the  State 's  lawful 
mandate  to  manage  game  animals.  The  BLM’s 
stated  goal  to  provide  access  to  the  Monument  to 
provide  for  diverse  activities,  DRMP/DEIS  at  xxvi, 
is  likewise  compromised. 
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In  addition  to  the  problems  with  the  BLM’s 
transportation  plan  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  stated  above,  the 
BLM  also  has  failed  to  articulate  scientifically  based 
reasons  for  the  road  closures.  The  BLM  has  provided  no 
discemable  logic  for  its  proposed  road  closures.  The 
BLM  cannot  delineate  game  animal  distribution,  winter 
range,  crucial  winter  range/habitat  and  lambing  areas 
unless  either  the  BLM  is  using  maps  provided  and 
approved  by  the  State  of  Montana  or  the  BLM  has 
developed  its  own  maps  through  a public  participation 
process.  However,  with  the  current  DRMP/DEIS,  a 
reader  cannot  determine  the  methodology,  science  or 
data  used  by  the  BLM  to  make  its  determination. 

Therefore,  my  clients  find  the  current  DRMP/DEIS  is 
lacking  in  pertinent  information  to  provide  meaningful 
comments.  If  there  is  to  be  meaningful  public  comment 
on  the  transportation  plan,  the  BLM  must  by  more 
forthcoming  in  addressing  how  game  distribution  and 
key  habitat  areas  were  delineated.  In  addition,  those 
areas  must  have  been  delineated  through  a public 
process. 

Response:  The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  legal  and 

physical  access  to  and  within  the  Monument  to  provide 
opportunities  for  diverse  recreation  activities  (motorized 
and  non-motorized)  while  protecting  the  features  of  the 
Monument.  The  criteria  used  to  develop  the  alternatives 
are  included  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  Final 
RMP/EIS  (Table  2.27). 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  the  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain 
roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed 
recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas.  Level  III  and  IV 
sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing  reservoirs, 
scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads),  gas  well  sites, 
major  range  improvement  projects,  and  backcountry 
airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
1 1 1 miles  would  be  open  seasonally.  However,  the 
majority  (69%)  may  require  permission  from  the  private 
landowner  before  the  public  could  travel  with  a 
motorized  vehicle  on  these  BLM  roads.  The  BLM 
would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur  roads  (172 
miles)  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important  wildlife 
habitat  (1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to 
erosion  and  slope  (13  miles),  and  in  other  areas  (15 
miles).  There  are  201  miles  proposed  for  closure. 

Recreational  activities  associated  with  public  motorized 
access  such  as  hunting  (includes  lion  hunting), 
sightseeing,  watching  wildlife,  etc.  would  be  limited  to 
travel  on  404  miles  of  BLM  roads  (67%  of  the  existing 
roads).  This  includes  242  miles  of  two-track  resource 
roads. 

The  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (MFWP)  is 
responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  population  management. 
Wildlife  information  for  areas  within  the  Monument  was 


compiled  or  provided  by  BLM  and  MFWP  biologists  in 
three  BLM  offices  and  two  MFWP  Regions. 
Information  on  populations  and  distribution  was 
collected  by  both  agencies,  and  concurrence  was  made 
on  all  distribution  and  habitat  maps.  Early  confusion 
between  BLM  and  MFWP  on  winter  range  was 
responsible  for  some  of  the  misleading  winter  range 
delineations  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS.  Additional  inventory 
and  consultation  between  agency  biologists  have  better 
defined  this  habitat  for  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 
The  wildlife  habitat  maps  in  Chapter  3 have  been 
updated,  including  antelope  winter  range,  elk  winter 
range,  and  mule  deer  winter  range.  The  maps  also  refer 
to  the  source  of  the  information  (Montana  Fish,  Wildlife 
and  Parks). 

Coordination  with  local  units  of  government  has 
occurred  during  development  and  preparation  of  the 
RMP/EIS.  Area  counties  and  the  state  were  designated 
as  cooperating  agencies,  and  the  tribal  governments  were 
consulted  on  development  of  the  RMP.  County  and  state 
representatives  attended  numerous  RMP  team  meetings 
and  participated  in  working  groups,  assisting  in  scoping 
and  alternatives  development  for  the  RMP,  along  with 
providing  review  of  internal  working  documents  used  to 
prepare  both  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS.  The  process  of  coordination  and 
consultation  does  not  necessarily  ensure,  nor  require,  that 
all  parties  reach  consensus  on  every  aspect  of  the 
Proposed  RMP.  However,  the  process  achieved  its 
intended  result  by  identifying  potential  issues  and 
resolving  points  of  disagreement  over  resource  use 
whenever  possible. 

Counties:  The  BLM’s  stated  goal  is  to  make  the 

necessary  road  closures  to  protect  the  “objects” 
designated  by  the  Proclamation.  Id.  at  28.  However,  the 
DRMP/DEIS  fail  to  make  any  rational  connection 
between  the  road  closures  and  the  protection  of  those 
objects.  It  seems  that  the  BLM  is  using  the  Monument 
designation  to  manage  the  land  more  like  wilderness,  a 
designation  that  Congress  has  not  approved. 

The  BLM  has  concluded  that  closing  roads  will  benefit 
wildlife;  however,  nowhere  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  is  there 
any  scientific  or  local  studies  or  data  to  sustain  such  a 
conclusion.  In  fact,  the  bighorn  sheep  herd  in  the 
affected  area  actually  moved  to  an  area  where  there  was 
a local  road  that  was  used  frequently.  This  herd  has 
thrived  and  is  now  being  used  as  a resource  to  start 
other  herds  because  of  the  health  of  this  herd.  If  the 
road  bothered  the  bighorn  sheep,  they  would  not  have 
moved  to  this  area  and  thrived. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  NEPA  requires  that  the  BLM  use 
best  available  science  and  quality  data  to  make  its 
decisions.  City  of  Sausalito  v.  O’Neill,  386  F.3d  1186, 
1213  (9th  Cir.  2004).  In  this  DRMP/DEIS  the  BLM  has 
not  mentioned  any  adequate  science  or  data  upon  which 
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to  base  its  decision  to  manage  the  Monument  designated 
lands  into  a wilderness  like  area. 

Also , in  addition  to  NEPA  requiring  the  BLM  to  use  best 
available  science  and  quality  data  and  to  determine  the 
impacts  on  the  local  culture  and  economy,  the  BLM  is 
required  to  balance  these  impacts  after  it  has  done  the 
initial  analysis.  Nowhere  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  does  the 
BLM  attempt  to  explain  how  it  is  going  to  balance  or 
coordinate  these  impacts  on  the  environment  caused  by 
the  BLM's  plan. 

Response:  The  criteria  used  to  develop  the  alternatives 
are  included  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  Final 
RMP/EIS  (Table  2.29).  These  criteria  are  applicable  to 
some  of  the  BLM  roads  located  in  the  Upper  Missouri 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  the  Cow  Creek  ACEC, 
and  wildlife  habitat  in  the  Monument  (several  of  the 
objects  identified  in  the  Proclamation).  An  example  is 
the  seasonal  closure  of  certain  roads  for  wildlife  habitat 
security.  For  additional  information  see  the  Access  and 
Transportation  section  of  the  Chapter  2. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  the  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain 
roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed 
recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas,  Level  III  and  IV 
sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing  reservoirs, 
scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads),  gas  well  sites, 
major  range  improvement  projects,  and  backcountry 
airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
111  miles  would  be  open  seasonally.  However,  the 
majority  (69%)  may  require  permission  from  the  private 
landowner  before  the  public  could  travel  with  a 
motorized  vehicle  on  these  BLM  roads.  The  BLM 
would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur  roads  (172 
miles)  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important  wildlife 
habitat  (1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to 
erosion  and  slope  (13  miles),  and  in  other  areas  (15 
miles).  There  are  201  miles  proposed  for  closure. 

Currently  in  the  Missouri  Breaks  area  we  do  not  see 
motorized  use  (vehicle  travel)  at  levels  that  are 
significantly  impacting  wildlife.  Many  of  the  roads 
receive  very  little  traffic  due  to  limited  public  access, 
condition  of  the  road,  and  seasonal  weather  changes  (wet 
spring  or  dry,  hot  summer).  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  would  be  roads  designated  open  to 
public  travel  in  wildlife  habitat  security  areas  and 
wildlife  winter  range  areas. 

The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29,  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 


plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

The  BLM  makes  every  effort  to  ensure  that  information 
it  presents  in  the  RMP/EIS  is  accurate.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  public  review  of  a Draft  RMP/EIS  is  to 
provide  the  public  and  other  agencies  with  the 
opportunity  to  identify  specific  information  or  analyses  it 
believes  to  be  inaccurate  so  it  can  be  corrected  or 
updated.  While  occasionally  inaccurate  information  may 
remain  undetected  even  after  agency  and  public  review, 
such  accidental  occurrences  are  usually  rare  and  should 
not  involve  information  critical  to  a reasoned  choice 
among  alternatives. 

Counties:  The  DRMP/DEIS  offers  no  correlation 

between  the  roads  to  be  closed,  the  habitat  to  be  secured 
and  the  wildlife  to  be  protected  ostensibly  from  the 
impacts  of  vehicle  disturbance  on  the  species  of  concern. 

Response:  The  criteria  used  to  develop  the  alternatives 
are  included  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  Final 
RMP/EIS  (Table  2.29).  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  the  BLM’s  objectives 
would  be  to  retain  roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used 
for  dispersed  recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas,  Level 
III  and  IV  sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing 
reservoirs,  scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads), 
gas  well  sites,  major  range  improvement  projects,  and 
backcountry  airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open 
yearlong  and  1 1 1 miles  would  be  open  seasonally. 
However,  the  majority  (69%)  may  require  permission 
from  the  private  landowner  before  the  public  could  travel 
with  a motorized  vehicle  on  these  BLM  roads.  The 
BLM  would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur 
roads  (172  miles)  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important 
wildlife  habitat  (1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable 
due  to  erosion  and  slope  (13  miles),  and  where  unique 
geologic  formations,  cultural  sites  or  riparian  areas  are 
being  degraded.  There  are  201  miles  proposed  for 
closure. 

The  environmental  consequences  section  of  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  address  the 
impacts  from  the  six  transportation  plans  discussed  in 
Chapter  2.  This  includes  the  direct,  indirect,  and 
cumulative  impacts. 

Currently  in  the  Missouri  Breaks  area  we  do  not  see 
motorized  use  (vehicle  travel)  at  levels  that  are 
significantly  impacting  wildlife.  Many  of  the  roads 
receive  very  little  traffic  due  to  limited  public  access, 
condition  of  the  road,  and  seasonal  weather  changes  (wet 
spring  or  dry,  hot  summer).  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  would  be  roads  designated  open  to 
public  travel  in  wildlife  habitat  security  areas  and 
wildlife  winter  range  areas. 
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The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29,  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 
plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

Counties:  The  DRMP/DEIS  fails  to  make  any  logical , 
scientific  connection  between  the  proposed  road  closures 
and  restrictions  and  any  perceived  or  actual  benefit  such 
road  closures  might  have  on  wildlife. 

Response:  The  criteria  used  to  develop  the  alternatives 
are  included  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  Final 
RMP/EIS  (Table  2.29).  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  the  BFM’s  objectives 
would  be  to  retain  roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used 
for  dispersed  recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas,  Fevel 
III  and  IV  sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing 
reservoirs,  scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads), 
gas  well  sites,  major  range  improvement  projects,  and 
backcountry  airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open 
yearlong  and  111  miles  would  be  open  seasonally. 
However,  the  majority  (69%)  may  require  permission 
from  the  private  landowner  before  the  public  could  travel 
with  a motorized  vehicle  on  these  BUM  roads.  The 
BUM  would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur 
roads  (172  miles)  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important 
wildlife  habitat  (1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable 
due  to  erosion  and  slope  (13  miles),  and  in  other  areas 
(15  miles).  There  are  201  miles  proposed  for  closure. 

The  environmental  consequences  section  of  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  address  the 
impacts  from  the  six  transportation  plans  discussed  in 
Chapter  2.  This  includes  the  direct,  indirect,  and 
cumulative  impacts. 

Counties:  If  you  believe  that  closing  or  seasonally 

closing  roads  to  private  land  and  working  ranches  is  not 
a disruption  to  their  business  or  private  property  rights, 
then  you  're  wrong. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

Counties:  Impact  to  Blaine  County:  The  closure  of 

roads  especially  private  roads  that  was,  in  our  opinion, 


caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  monument,  restricting 
hunting  and  recreation. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  the  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain 
roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed 
recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas,  Level  III  and  IV 
sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing  reservoirs, 
scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads),  gas  well  sites, 
major  range  improvement  projects,  and  backcountry 
airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
1 1 1 miles  open  seasonally  (67%  of  the  road  system). 

A reduction  in  the  miles  of  open  BLM  roads  would 
decrease  the  potential  spread  of  noxious  and  invasive 
plants  from  motorized  travel.  The  closure  of  201  miles  of 
unimproved,  two-track  resource  roads  could  reduce  the 
spread  of  weeds  to  other  roads. 

Counties:  The  purported  impact  of  roads  on  bighorn 

sheep  is  especially  questionable.  When  the  sheep  were 
reintroduced  into  the  Monument  area,  the  roads  and 
associated  vehicle  travel  were  already  in  place.  The 
sheep  chose  wintering  and  lambing  areas  with  those 
roads  in  place  and  have  not  been  impacted  in  any  way. 
In  fact,  even  the  Proclamation  acknowledges  the  robust 
nature  of  this  sheep  herd  by  referring  to  it  as  “one  of  the 
premier  big  horn  sheep  herds  in  the  continental  United 
States.  ” 

Response:  Currently  in  the  Missouri  Breaks  area  we  do 
not  see  motorized  use  (vehicle  travel)  at  levels  that  are 
significantly  impacting  wildlife.  Many  of  the  roads 
receive  very  little  traffic  due  to  limited  public  access, 
condition  of  the  road,  and  seasonal  weather  changes  (wet 
spring  or  dry,  hot  summer).  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  there  would 
be  roads  designated  open  to  public  travel  in  wildlife 
habitat  security  areas  and  wildlife  winter  range  areas. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  includes  seasonal  road 
restrictions  for  wildlife  habitat  security  and  big  game 
winter  range.  The  revised  alternative  does  not  include 
seasonal  restrictions  for  bighorn  sheep  distribution  or 
lambing. 
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The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS.  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29.  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 
plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

Counties:  Historical  vehicle  travel  on  the  roads 

subjected  to  closure/restriction  is  very  low.  Peak  travel 
on  these  roads  occurs  during  the  fall  hunting  season. 
Tourism  travel  is  a negligible  factor  throughout  the  year 
except  perhaps  on  the  main  roads  that  are  not  subject  to 
closure  anyway. 

Response:  The  following  specifications  were  used  to 
determine  which  routes  would  be  inventoried  for  the 
Monument  transportation  plan.  Motorized  travel  is  not 
considered  cross-country  (off-road)  on  BLM  land  when: 
( 1 ) the  motorized  vehicle  uses  constructed  roads  that  are 
maintained  by  the  BLM  (constructed  roads  are  often 
characterized  with  cut  and  fill  slopes);  and  (2)  the 
motorized  vehicle  use  is  on  clearly  evident  two-track 
routes  with  regular  travel  and  continuous  passage  of 
motorized  vehicles  over  a period  of  years.  A two-track 
is  where  perennial  vegetation  is  devoid  or  scarce,  or 
where  wheel  tracks  are  continuous  depressions  in  the  soil 
yet  evident  to  the  casual  observer  and  are  vegetated. 

A two-person  seasonal  inventory  crew  collected  data  on 
436  miles  of  BLM  roads  (a  total  of  759  miles  for  all 
roads)  during  the  summer  of  2002  for  the  east  half  of  the 
Monument,  and  another  seasonal  crew  in  2004  collected 
additional  information  on  44  miles  of  BLM  roads  (a  total 
of  81  miles  for  all  roads)  in  the  west  half.  Information 
on  another  125  miles  of  BLM  roads  was  obtained  from 
existing  data.  The  BLM  roads  in  the  Monument  total 
605  miles.  Information  collected  for  the  roads  included 
the  number  of  lanes  (two-track,  single  lane,  etc.),  surface 
type  (natural  unimproved,  gravel  surface,  etc.),  width, 
and  improvements  (culverts,  cattleguards,  etc.). 

Limited  traffic  data  is  available  for  the  collector  roads 
(Cow  Island,  Knox  Ridge,  Kipp  Recreation  Area,  and 
Wood  Bottom).  Counters  were  also  placed  on  two  local 
roads  (Bullwhacker  and  Middle  Two  Calf). 

Counties:  The  BLM's  prime  justification  for  road 

closures  appears  to  be  from  two  sources.  First,  Canfield 
(1999)  and  Geist  (1978)  state  that  forced  activity  on 
wildlife  caused  by  human  disturbance  exacts  an  energy 
deficit  on  animals  that  is  greater  during  the  winter 
months.  While  that  may  be  true,  no  one  has  ever 
documented  any  adverse  impacts  from  vehicle  travel  on 
wildlife  in  the  Monument.  Second,  another  study  that 
presumably  had  marked  influence  on  the  BLM's  road 
closure  plan  is  a study  conducted  by  the  Wilderness 
Society  entitled  Ecological  Effects  of  a Transportation 


Network  on  Wildlife:  A Spatial  Analysis  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Breaks  National  Monument.  This  study 
has  not  been  validated  by  peer  review,  is  parochial  in 
nature,  and  is  an  undisguised  effort  by  the  Wilderness 
Society  to  impart  roadless,  wilderness  style  management 
in  the  Monument.  The  influence  of  this  study  appears  to 
be  the  foundation  for  the  rationale  behind  the  BLM’s 
transportation  plan. 

Response:  The  201  miles  closed  are  mostly  two-track 
resource  roads  where  the  closures  were  determined  by 
using  the  criteria  listed  in  Table  2.29  of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  the  BLM  would  reduce  the 
number  of  parallel  and  spur  roads  (172  miles)  and  some 
roads  in  areas  with  important  wildlife  habitat  (1  mile),  in 
areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion  and  slope  (13 
miles),  and  in  other  areas  (15  miles).  Road  density  was 
not  one  of  the  criteria.  Road  density  is  part  of  the 
analysis  and  discussion  in  the  environmental 
consequences  section  of  the  document.  Chapter  4. 

Roads  (75%  within  1/2  Mile) 

Counties:  A valid,  scientific  argument  for  road  closures 
must  be  based  on  the  following  concepts:  (1)  Those 
objects  mandated  for  protection  by  the  Proclamation 
must  all  be  identified  and  located.  Wildlife  are  not 
objects.  (2)  Threats  to  those  objects  must  be  identified 
and  validated  either  by  study  or  documented  past 
experience.  Only  those  roads  that  offer 

documented/valid  threats  to  specific  objects  should  be 
slated  for  closure  or  seasonal  restriction.  Closures 
should  be  implemented  only  after  all  mitigating 
opportunities  have  been  considered  and/or  failed.  It  is 
obvious  the  BLM  has  not  followed  either  of  these 
precepts. 

The  proposed  closure  or  seasonal  restrictions  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  roads  in  the  Monument  only  serves  to 
concentrate  visitor  use  and  will  compound  many  times 
the  current  damage  to  the  resource.  User  conflicts  will 
vastly  increase,  camping  areas  will  become  more 
concentrated,  hunters  will  be  forced  into  more 
concentrated  hunting  scenarios.  Stress  on  game  will  be 
more  focused  than  ever  and  hunter  safety  will  become  a 
significant  issue.  Road  closures  in  the  Monument  will 
create  significantly  more  problems  than  they  will  solve. 

BLM  enforcement  of  road  closures  during  the  hunting 
season  will  be  problematic  as  hunters  who  have 
traditionally  hunted  the  Monument  area  will  not  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  hunting  access  they  have  cherished 
for  so  long.  While  the  public  may  accept  road  closures 
with  documented  scientific  and  logical  validity,  the 
majority  of  the  BLM’s  proposed  road  closures  lack 
credibility.  The  BLM  should  anticipate  a major  public 
protest,  if  not  civil  disobedience,  if  the  proposed 
transportation  plan  is  implemented  in  its  present  form. 
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Not  only  does  the  DRMP/DEIS  present  an  incoherent 
transportation  plan,  the  BLM’s  strategy  of  leaving  one- 
third  of  the  roads  open,  closing  one-third  of  the  roads, 
and  seasonally  restricting  one-third  of  the  roads  is 
incomprehensible.  Even  more  incredible,  the  roads 
slated  for  closure  are  identified  based  on  the  level  of 
maintenance  accorded  them.  For  example,  virtually  all 
maintenance  level  1 and  II  roads  are  slated  for  closure  or 
seasonal  restriction.  The  vast  majority  of  the  level  1 and 
II  roads  are  two  track  roads.  They  do  not  require 
maintenance  and  in  fact  are  best  left  unmaintained. 
Most  of  the  use  is  during  the  hunting  season  when  the 
vegetation  is  dead  or  dormant,  the  ground  most  likely 
frozen,  and  little  environmental  damage  has  ever  been 
noted.  It  is  essential  to  hunter  access,  game  harvest 
success,  and  the  ability  to  retrieve  game  that  the  BLM 
leave  these  two  track  roads  open. 

Revised  Statute  2477  provides  that  “[t]he  right  of  way 
for  the  construction  of  highways  over  public  lands,  not 
reserved  for  public  uses,  is  hereby  granted.  ” “ R.S . 2477 
‘is  but  an  offer  of  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of 
a public  highway  on  some  particular  strip  of  public  land, 
and  can  only  become  fixed  when  a highway  is  definitely 
established  and  constructed  in  some  one  of  the  ways 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  land  is 
situated.’  In  other  words,  R.S.  2477  is  merely  an  offer 
from  the  federal  government  that  could  be  accepted  by 
actions  taken  locally.  ” Yeager  v.  Forbes,  78  P.3d  241 
(Wyo.  2003)  (quoting  Richter  v.  Rose,  962  P.2d  583 
(Mont.  1998)). 

The  Tenth  Circuit  has  recently  ruled  that  (1)  the  burden 
of  proving  the  existence  of  an  R.S.  2477  right  of  way  in 
court  lies  on  the  claimant;  (2)  continuous  use  over  a 
specified  period  of  time  would  establish  an  R.S.  2477 
right  of  way  in  most  Western  States;  (3)  mechanical 
construction  generally  is  not  required;  and  (4)  whether  a 
route  connected  identifiable  destinations  is  relevant,  but 
not  determinative,  to  whether  it  is  a valid  R.S.  2477  right 
of  way.  Southern  Utah  Wilderness  Alliance  v.  BLM,  425 
F.3d  735  (10th  Cir.  2005).  As  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  recognized,  it  “must  look  to  the  particular 
laws  of  each  State  in  which  a claimed  right  of  way  is 
situated.  ” Dept.  of  Interior  Memorandum 

(Departmental  Implementation  of  Southern  Utah 
Wilderness  Alliance  v.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(March  22,  2006)). 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  determined  that  for 
the  proper  administration  of  Federal  lands  there  must  be 
“communication  and  cooperation  between  holders  or 
claimants  of  R.S.  2477  rights  of  way  and  land  managers, 
rather  than  unilateral  action.  ” Id.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  set  forth  guidelines  to 
determine  whether  an  R.S.  2477  claim  is  valid.  Id.  "R.S. 
2477  rights  of  way  must  be  "public  highways.’  . . . [I]n 
general,  a public  highway  is  a definitive  route  or  way 
that  is  freely  open  for  all  to  use.  ” Id.  The  right  of  way 


must  have  existed  before  the  public  land  was  reserved 
for  public  use.  Id.  Lastly,  “the  establishment  of  a public 
right  of  way  require [s]  two  steps:  the  landowner’s 
objectively  manifested  intent  to  dedicate  property  to  the 
public  use  as  a right  of  way,  and  acceptance  by  the 
public.”  Southern  Utah  Wilderness  Alliance  v.  BLM, 
425  F.3d  at  769.  In  Montana,  acceptance  is  manifested 
by  continuous  public  use  over  a specified  period  of  time. 
See,  e.g.,  Parker  v.  Elder,  758  P.2d  292,  293  (Mont. 
1988);  State  ex  rel  Dansie  v.  Nolan,  191  P.  150,  153 
(Mont.  1920).  Depending  on  the  year  the  road  was 
established,  the  time  period  in  Montana  is  either  five  or 
ten  years. 

The  guidelines  recently  issued  by  then-Secretary  Norton 
should  be  the  guide  for  determining  whether  or  not  R.S. 
2477  roads  exist,  and  not  the  language  put  forth  on  page 
24  of  the  DRMP/DEIS. 

In  addition,  there  are  81,000  acres  of  private  land  and 
39,000  acres  of  State  land  within  the  Monument.  Access 
to  these  lands  cannot  be  closed.  All  roads  to  State  and 
private  land  must  remain  open  for  public  or  permissive 
use  to  access  private  property  or  State  property.  Owners 
of  the  private  land  or  whomever  they  give  permission  to 
should  have  unrestricted  access  to  their  private  property. 

Lastly,  the  DRMP/DEIS  restricts  travel  by  vehicle  on  the 
designated  roads.  The  DRMP/DEIS  keeps  some  of  the 
roads  designated  as  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  open  to 
mountain  biking  and  presumably  all  of  the  roads  open  to 
hiking.  Foot  traffic  can  have  just  as  much,  if  not  more, 
of  an  impact  on  wildlife  than  vehicles.  The  BLM  cannot 
justify  these  closures. 

Response:  The  BLM’s  vision  is  to  manage  the 

Monument  in  a manner  that  maintains  and  protects  its 
biological,  geological,  visual  and  historic  objects  and 
preserves  its  remote  and  scenic  character.  The  RMP  will 
incorporate  the  Proclamation,  multiple  use  and  existing 
laws,  while  recognizing  valid  existing  rights  and 
authorizations,  and  providing  diverse  recreational 
opportunities. 

The  BLM’s  goal  is  to  manage  legal  and  physical  access 
to  and  within  the  Monument  to  provide  opportunities  for 
diverse  recreation  activities  (motorized  and  non- 
motorized)  while  protecting  the  features  of  the 
Monument.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  the  BLM’s  objectives  would 
be  to  retain  roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for 
dispersed  recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas.  Level  III 
and  IV  sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing 
reservoirs,  scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads), 
gas  well  sites,  major  range  improvement  projects,  and 
backcountry  airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open 
yearlong  and  1 1 1 miles  would  be  open  seasonally.  A 
total  of  81  miles  of  seasonally  open  BLM  roads  would  be 
designated  as  big  game  retrieval  roads  during  the  hunting 
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season  (September  1 through  November  30).  Hunters 
would  only  be  able  to  drive  on  these  resource  roads  from 
10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  each  day  to  retrieve  their  wildlife 
harvest,  but  not  as  access  to  hunt. 

The  BLM  would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur 
roads  (172  miles)  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important 
wildlife  habitat  (1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable 
due  to  erosion  and  slope  (13  miles),  and  where  unique 
geologic  formations,  cultural  sites  or  riparian  areas  are 
being  degraded.  The  criteria  used  to  develop  the 
alternatives  are  included  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed 
Final  RMP/EIS  (Table  2.29). 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  404  miles  of  BLM  roads 
(67%)  would  be  open  at  least  part  of  the  year  for  public 
motorized  use.  For  administrative  purposes  travel  would 
be  authorized  off  road  and  on  closed  roads  for  BLM, 
other  federal  agencies,  state  and  county  agencies,  lessees 
and  permittees.  Administrative  purposes  would  be 
limited  to  those  activities  necessary  to  administer  the 
permit  or  lease. 

The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29,  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 
plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

The  BLM  does  not  have  the  authority  to  make  binding 
determinations  on  the  validity  of  R.S.  2477  right-of-way 
claims.  The  BLM  may,  however,  make  informal,  non- 
binding determinations  for  its  own  land  use  planning  and 
management  purposes.  A non-binding  determination 
that  the  right-of-way  exists  is  required  before  completing 
consultation  with  states  or  counties  on  any  proposed 
improvements  to  a claimed  R.S.  2477  right-of-way,  i.e., 
any  work  beyond  routine  maintenance.  A non-binding 
determination  may  also  be  appropriate  before  taking 
action  to  close  or  otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  a claimed 
R.S.  2477  right-of-way.  Such  determinations  must  be 
based  on  the  particular  laws  of  each  state  in  which  a 
claimed  right-of-way  is  situated. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access 
to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  remain  open  for 
public,  private  landowner  and  administrative  travel  with 
the  exception  of  two  roads  (one  road  is  impassable  and 
the  other  road  is  currently  limited  to  administrative  use). 
There  are  65  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 
private  land  that  would  be  designated  open  yearlong  and 
2 miles  (two  roads)  that  would  be  designated  closed. 

BLM  roads  to  the  boundary  of  state  land  would  remain 
open  for  administrative  travel  including  state 


leaseholders.  These  roads  would  also  be  open  for  public 
travel,  if  shown  to  meet  Monument  objectives.  The 
BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  on  roads 
open  to  the  public  that  lead  to  or  from  state  land.  There 
are  about  80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 
state  land;  59  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  13  miles 
open  seasonally,  and  8 miles  closed. 

Roads  (Definition) 

Counties:  The  need  for  any  road  closures  to  protect 

wildlife  in  the  Monument  is  highly  suspect.  The  FWP  is 
required  by  law  to  manage  game  species  throughout 
Montana.  At  no  time  has  the  FWP  enjoined  the  BLM  to 
close  roads  in  the  Monument  area  because  of  the 
adverse  impact  vehicle  travel  has  had  on  wildlife. 

Response:  Currently  in  the  Missouri  Breaks  area  we  do 
not  see  motorized  use  (vehicle  travel)  at  levels  that  are 
significantly  impacting  wildlife.  Many  of  the  roads 
receive  very  little  traffic  due  to  limited  public  access, 
condition  of  the  road,  and  seasonal  weather  changes  (wet 
spring  or  dry  hot  summer).  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  would  be  roads  designated  open  to 
public  travel  in  wildlife  habitat  security  areas  and 
wildlife  winter  range  areas. 

Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (MFWP)  is 
responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  population  management. 
The  State  of  Montana  is  a cooperating  agency  with  BLM 
for  preparing  the  management  plan  for  the  Monument. 
As  a cooperating  agency  MFWP  has  provided  the  BLM 
wildlife  habitat  data  and  input  on  the  transportation  plan. 

The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29,  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 
plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

Counties:  The  one  agreement  we  thought  we  had  was  to 
leave  all  roads  to  State  and  private  land  open  for 
administrative  travel  or  private  land  access.  Although  it 
states  this  is  Alternative  F,  the  narrative  of  page  200 
reads  totally  different,  only  allowing  private  landowner 
access.  This  was  changed  after  the  preliminary  draft 
was  returned  from  Washington  DC  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  viewed  the  document.  It  was  done  without 
the  input  from  the  counties.  After  questioning  the  BLM  it 
was  stated  it  was  never  their  intent  to  write  it  the  way  we 
had  requested  or  the  way  we  thought  the  interpretation 
meant.  When  the  counties  researched  the  draft  that  the 
BLM  State  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  saw 
it  was  clearly  the  way  the  counties  had  suggested.  By 
rewriting  the  language  the  BLM  closed  roads  we  had  left 
open  in  the  first  draft. 
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We  also  feel  scientific  data  was  not  used  in  closing 
roads.  You  cannot  use  data  that  indicates  impacts  of 
vehicle  traffic  to  wildlife  that  was  done  in  mountainous 
regions  as  our  area  is  totally  different  and  vehicle  traffic 
does  not  have  the  same  effect  son  wildlife  in  the  Breaks. 
This  was  brought  up  in  one  of  our  meetings  by  a staff 
member  of  the  BLM  from  Malta. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

BLM  roads  to  the  boundary  of  state  land  would  remain 
open  for  administrative  travel  including  state 
leaseholders.  These  roads  would  also  be  open  for  public 
travel,  if  shown  to  meet  Monument  objectives.  The 
BLM  would  coordinate  with  state  agencies  on  roads 
open  to  the  public  that  lead  to  or  from  state  land.  There 
are  about  80  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 
state  land;  59  miles  would  be  open  yearlong,  13  miles 
open  seasonally,  and  8 miles  closed. 

The  criteria  used  to  develop  the  alternatives  are  included 
in  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  Pinal  RMP/EIS  (Table 
2.29).  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Pinal  EIS  the  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain 
roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed 
recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas,  Level  III  and  IV 
sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing  reservoirs, 
scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads),  gas  well  sites, 
major  range  improvement  projects,  and  backcountry 
airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
1 1 1 miles  would  be  open  seasonally.  Most  of  the 
seasonal  restrictions  are  based  on  wildlife  habitat 
security  and  big  game  winter  range.  The  BLM  would 
reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur  roads  (172  miles) 
and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important  wildlife  habitat 
(1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable  due  to  erosion 
and  slope  (13  miles),  and  in  other  areas  (15  miles). 
There  are  201  miles  proposed  for  closure. 

Currently  in  the  Missouri  Breaks  area  we  do  not  see 
motorized  use  (vehicle  travel)  at  levels  that  are 
significantly  impacting  wildlife.  Many  of  the  roads 
receive  very  little  traffic  due  to  limited  public  access, 
condition  of  the  road,  and  seasonal  weather  changes  (wet 
spring  or  dry  hot  summer).  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  would  be  roads  designated  open  to 
public  travel  in  wildlife  habitat  security  areas  and 
wildlife  winter  range  areas. 


The  road  system  could  be  modified  if  vehicle  use  traffic 
patterns  or  resource  conditions  change.  Modifications  to 
the  road  system  would  be  based  on  the  management 
guidance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Pinal  EIS,  including  the  factors  listed  in  Table 
2.29,  and  changes  would  be  addressed  through  a travel 
plan  update  with  public  participation  and  environmental 
review. 

Counties:  We  have  roads  on  both  sides  of  the  river  that 
are  going  to  private  land  that  are  closed.  Art  and  I 
fought  all  along.  We  thought  that— in  fact,  if  you  will 
read  Alternative  F it  states  that  all  roads  to  private 
lands.  State  private  lands,  are  open  for  private-land 
access  and  administration. 

Well,  then  when  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  narrative  it 
says  private-land-owner  access,  so  if  you  own  a piece  of 
land  down  there  you  are  the  only  one  that’s  going  to  be 
able  to  go  down  there.  It’s  private  landowner.  Art  and  I 
fought  for  private-land  access.  If  you  wanted  to  give 
your  nephew  or  your  niece  permission  to  go  down  and 
go  fishing  you  ought  to  have  that  right  as  a private 
landowner. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

Counties:  One  of  the  things  I hope  to  see  changed  is  the 
restriction  of  access  to  private  property  within  the 
boundaries.  It’s  written  in  there,  and  I hope  to  get  this 
changed,  that  it’s  for  private  access  only,  administrative 
access  only,  which  means  to  me,  if  I’ve  got  a piece  of 
land  down  there  in  the  Breaks,  that  I cannot  let  my  best 
friend  come  in  and  hunt. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

Counties:  Pages  100  and  121  state  that  private  property 
within  the  Monument  can  only  be  accessed  by  the 
landowner  for  administrative  if  the  only  access  to  their 
land  is  through  BLM  land.  Unrestricted  access  to  their 
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private  property’  should  be  given  to  the  landowner  or 
whomever  he  gives  permission. 

Response:  All  605  miles  of  BLM  roads  would  be 

available  for  motorized  travel  associated  with  activities 
necessary  to  administer  BLM  permits  and  leases.  For 
additional  information,  see  the  Exceptions  for  Travel  Off 
Road  and  on  Closed  Roads  section  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

On  the  201  miles  of  closed  BLM  roads,  there  could  be 
disability/accessibility  permits  issued  for  a specific 
closed  road  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Individuals  with 
disabilities  could  request  a permit  to  travel  on  the  201 
miles  of  closed  BLM  roads  consistent  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Such  access  would  be 
considered  on  a case-by-case  basis  by  the  Monument 
manager.  If  the  need  arises,  the  BLM  could  identify 
specific  designated  closed  roads  as  access  for  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

Game  retrieval  would  be  permissible  on  81  miles  of 
seasonally  closed  roads  from  September  1 through 
November  30  during  the  hunting  season.  For  additional 
information  see  the  Access  and  Transportation  section  of 
Chapter  2. 

Roads  (Specific  Roads  Identified) 

Counties:  More  specific  problems  with  BLM’s 

transportation  plan  include: 

The  BLM  is  planning  to  close  or  seasonally  restrict 
almost  all  Level  1 and  Level  2 roads  because  these  roads 
are  lowly  maintained  roads.  The  reason  these  roads  are 
not  maintained  is  because  the  roads  do  not  need 
maintenance.  If  these  roads  were  graded  it  would 
actually  disturb  the  topsoil  and  hurt  the  road  instead  of 
improving  the  road.  These  roads  are  not  maintained; 
however,  that  does  not  mean  these  roads  are  not 
necessary.  The  BLM  needs  to  reconsider  which  Level  1 
and  Level  2 roads  are  being  closed.  The  following  roads 
should  be  left  open: 

• 23N,  R22E:  Remove  restrictions  on  Heller  Bottom 
Road  and  leave  open. 

• T22N,  R16E:  Leave  open. 

• T21N,  R16E:  Leave  open. 

• T22N,  R16E:  Leave  spur  road  open  west  and  east  of 
Claggett  to  get  people  off  county  road  for  safety 
issues. 

• T22N,  R17E:  Remove  restrictions  on  roads  in 
Sections  4,  5,  6,  and  9 accessing  private  property. 

• T22N,  R17E:  Remove  restriction  on  road  in  Section 
1 from  Whiskey  Ridge  accessing  state  land. 

• T22N,  R18E:  Open  road  in  Section  4. 

• T22N,  R18E:  Open  road  in  Section  2. 

• T23N,  R19E:  Open  road  accessing  private  property 
in  Section  7. 


• T23N,  R20E  and  2 IE:  Remove  restriction  on  road 
starting  in  T23N,  R20E,  Section  13. 

• T23N,  R21E:  Open  road  to  private  property  in 
Section  9. 

• T23N,  R21E:  Remove  restriction  on  DeWeese  Road. 

• T23N,  R22E:  Open  road  going  up  river  from 
Woodhawk  Bottom  in  Section  19. 

• T22N,  R22E:  Remove  restrictions  on  road  to  the 
south  of  Heller  Bottom  Road.  There  are  too  many 
restrictions  that  are  nonenforceable  on  the  same 
road. 

• T22N,  R22E:  Open  the  long  road  that  starts  in 
Section  7. 

• T22N,  R22E:  Open  roads  that  start  in  sections  21 
and  22. 

• T21N  and  22N,  R22E:  All  roads  except  those 
specifically  listed  herein  or  otherwise  already 
designated  by  the  BLM  as  being  open  should  remain 
closed  except  for  the  purpose  of  game  retrieval. 

• T22N,  R21E:  Leave  the  long  road  starting  in  Section 
11  open. 

• T21N,  R21E:  Open  road  in  Section  27. 

• T21N,  R21E:  Remove  restriction  on  road  starting  in 
Section  26. 

• T20N,  R22E:  Remove  restriction  on  road  in  Section 
2.  There  are  open  roads  all  around  it.  Open  the 
end  of  this  road  for  game  retrieval. 

• T20N,  R22E:  Open  road  to  east  starting  in  Section 
2,  through  private  land  into  Section  1 and  Section  6, 
T20N,  R23E. 

• T21N,  R23E:  Leave  roads  open  in  Sec.  30. 

• T20N  and  21N,  R22E  and  23E:  Leave  all  other 
closed  roads  open  for  game  retrieval. 

• The  Bull  Creek  Road:  This  road  should  be  listed  on 
the  transportation  map  as  it  is  a petitioned  county 
road.  It  begins  at  a point  on  the  Missouri  River  on 
the  east  side  of  Bull  Creek  running  thence  in  a north 
easterly  direction  following  the  presently  traveled 
road  until  it  mutes  with  the  Landusky  and  Zortman 
Road. 

Response:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 

Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  BLM’s  objectives  would 
be  to  retain  roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for 
dispersed  recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas.  Level  III 
and  IV  sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing 
reservoirs,  scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads), 
gas  well  sites,  major  range  improvement  projects,  and 
backcountry  airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open 
yearlong  and  1 1 1 miles  would  be  open  seasonally.  Of 
the  404  miles  designated  open,  335  miles  are  resource 
roads  that  would  be  included  under  a Level  2 
maintenance  category.  This  level  is  assigned  to  roads 
where  the  management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be 
opened  for  limited  traffic.  Typically,  these  roads  are 
passable  by  high-clearance  vehicles  and  include  two- 
track  roads. 
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The  BLM  would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur 
roads  (172  miles)  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important 
wildlife  habitat  (1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable 
due  to  erosion  and  slope  (13  miles),  and  in  other  areas 
(15  miles).  There  are  201  miles  proposed  for  closure. 
All  closed  roads  are  included  under  a Level  1 
maintenance  category.  This  level  is  assigned  to  roads 
where  minimum  maintenance  is  required  to  protect 
adjacent  lands  and  resource  values.  These  roads  are  no 
longer  needed  and  are  closed  to  traffic.  The  objective  is 
to  remove  these  roads  from  the  transportation  system. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

In  response  to  specific  roads: 

• 23N,  R22E:  Remove  restrictions  on  Heller  Bottom 
Road  and  leave  open. 

The  Heller  Bottom  road  would  be  open  yearlong. 

• T22N,  R16E:  Leave  open. 

The  BLM  roads  leading  to  the  boundary  of  private  land 
would  be  open  yearlong.  Several  spur  roads  in  this  area 
would  be  closed. 

• T21N,  R16E:  Leave  open. 

The  BLM  roads  is  this  area  would  be  open  yearlong. 

• T22N,  R16E:  Leave  spur  road  open  west  and  east  of 
Claggett  to  get  people  off  county  road  for  safety 
issues. 

The  BLM  roads  leading  to  the  boundary  of  private  land 
would  be  open  yearlong.  Several  spur  roads  in  this  area 
would  be  closed. 

• T22N,  R17E:  Remove  restrictions  on  roads  in 
Sections  4,  5,  6,  and  9 accessing  private  property. 

The  BLM  roads  leading  to  the  boundary  of  private  land 
would  be  open  yearlong. 

• T22N,  R17E:  Remove  restriction  on  road  in  Section 
1 from  Whiskey  Ridge  accessing  state  land. 

The  BLM  road  leading  to  the  boundary  of  the  state 
section  would  be  closed  due  to  erosion  problems. 

• T22N,  R18E:  Open  road  in  Section  4. 


The  BLM  road  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  be 
open  yearlong.  The  spur  road  would  be  closed. 

• T22N,  R18E:  Open  road  in  Section  2. 

The  BLM  road  would  be  closed. 

• T23N,  R19E:  Open  road  accessing  private  property 
in  Section  7. 

Two  of  the  BLM  roads  in  this  section  would  be  open 
yearlong  and  one  spur  road  would  be  closed. 

• T23N,  R20E  and  21E:  Remove  restriction  on  road 
starting  in  T23N,  R20E,  Section  13. 

The  BLM  road  would  be  open  yearlong. 

• T23N,  R21E:  Open  road  to  private  property  in 
Section  9. 

The  BLM  road  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  be 
open  yearlong. 

• T23N , R21E:  Remove  restriction  on  DeWeese  Road. 

The  DeWeese  road  would  be  open  to  the  cherry  stem 
road  in  the  Woodhawk  WSA.  The  cherry  stem  road 
would  be  open  seasonally;  closed  from  September  1 to 
November  30  for  wildlife  habitat  security.  However,  this 
road  would  be  available  for  big  game  retrieval. 

• T23N , R22E:  Open  road  going  up  river  from 
Woodhawk  Bottom  in  Section  19. 

A portion  of  the  BLM  road  would  be  open  yearlong  to 
provide  access  to  the  river. 

• T22N,  R22E:  Remove  restrictions  on  road  to  the 
south  of  Heller  Bottom  Road.  There  are  too  many 
restrictions  that  are  nonenforceable  on  the  same 
road. 

The  Two  Calf  road  would  be  open  yearlong  but  several 
spur  roads  would  be  closed. 

• T22N,  R22E:  Open  the  long  road  that  starts  in 
Section  7. 

The  BLM  road  would  be  open  seasonally;  closed  from 
September  1 to  November  30  for  wildlife  habitat 
security.  However,  this  road  would  be  available  for  big 
game  retrieval. 

• T22N,  R22E:  Open  roads  that  start  in  Sections  21 
and  22. 

The  BLM  road  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  be 
open  yearlong.  The  other  BLM  road  in  Section  21 
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would  be  closed.  Some  spur  roads  would  be  open 
yearlong  in  section  22  to  provide  vehicle  camping 
opportunities. 

• T21N  and  22N,  R22E:  All  roads  except  those 
specifically  listed  herein  or  otherwise  already 
designated  by  the  BLM  as  being  open  should  remain 
closed  except  for  the  purpose  of  game  retrieval. 

Several  changes  occurred  in  this  area  for  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS.  All  BLM  roads  that  would  be  open 
seasonally  would  also  be  available  for  big  game 
retrieval. 

• 122 N.  R21E:  Leave  the  long  road  starting  in  Section 
11  open. 

There  are  no  BLM  roads  in  section  1 1 . However,  a state 
road  that  is  closed  leads  to  a BLM  road  in  section  15  that 
would  be  open  seasonally. 

• T21N , R21E:  Open  road  in  Section  27. 

There  are  no  BLM  roads  in  section  27.  However,  the 
BLM  road  in  section  34  leading  to  the  boundary  of 
private  land  would  be  open  yearlong. 

• 12 IN.  R21E:  Remove  restriction  on  road  starting  in 
Section  26. 

The  BLM  road  would  be  open  seasonally;  closed  from 
September  1 to  November  30  for  wildlife  habitat 
security.  However,  this  road  would  be  available  for  big 
game  retrieval. 

• T20N,  R22E:  Remove  restriction  on  road  in  Section 
2.  There  are  open  roads  all  around  it.  Open  the 
end  of  this  road  for  game  retrieval. 

Several  changes  occurred  in  this  area  for  the  Proposed 
RMP/Linal  EIS.  All  BLM  roads  that  would  be  open 
seasonally  would  also  be  available  for  big  game 
retrieval. 

• T20N,  R22E:  Open  road  to  east  starting  in  Section 
2,  through  private  land  into  Section  1 and  Section  6, 
T20N,  R23E. 

The  BLM  road  would  be  open  yearlong. 

• T21N,  R23E:  Leave  roads  open  in  Sec.  30. 

The  BLM  road  would  be  closed  (spur  road)  and  the  road 
to  section  19  would  be  open  yearlong. 

• T2 ON  and  2 IN,  R22E  and  23E:  Leave  all  other 
closed  roads  open  for  game  retrieval. 


The  BLM  roads  that  are  open  seasonally  (closed  during 
the  hunting  season  - September  1 to  November  30) 
would  be  available  for  big  game  retrieval.  The  BLM 
roads  closed  yearlong  would  not  be  available  for  big 
game  retrieval. 

The  Bull  Creek  road  in  Blaine  County  is  now  shown  as  a 
county  road.  Lor  additional  information  see  Map  5 for 
the  Preferred  Alternative  transportation  plan  in  the 
Proposed  RMP/Linal  EIS. 

Counties:  We  had  very  little  input  in  regard  to  road 

closures  as  it  was  done  around  a round  table  with  a 
marker  closing  roads  without  the  consideration  of  the 
impacts  it  might  impose  on  the  local  citizens,  customs, 
cultures  and  traditions. 

If  necessary,  Fergus  County  will  assert  our  rights  under 
R.S.  2477  to  open  these  roads. 

Response:  Coordination  with  local  units  of  government 
has  occurred  during  development  and  preparation  of  the 
RMP/EIS.  Area  counties  and  the  state  were  designated 
as  cooperating  agencies,  and  the  tribal  governments  were 
consulted  on  development  of  the  RMP.  County  and  state 
representatives  attended  numerous  RMP  team  meetings 
and  participated  in  working  groups,  assisting  in  scoping 
and  alternatives  development  for  the  RMP,  along  with 
providing  review  of  internal  working  documents  used  to 
prepare  both  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  and  Proposed 
RMP/Linal  EIS.  The  process  of  coordination  and 
consultation  does  not  necessarily  ensure,  nor  require,  that 
all  parties  reach  consensus  on  every  aspect  of  the 
Proposed  RMP.  However,  the  process  achieved  its 
intended  result  by  identifying  potential  issues  and 
resolving  points  of  disagreement  over  resource  use 
whenever  possible. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Linal  EIS,  the  BLM’s  objectives  would  be  to  retain 
roads  to  access  areas  commonly  used  for  dispersed 
recreation  (hunting,  geological  areas.  Level  III  and  IV 
sites,  and  trailheads),  recreation  sites  (fishing  reservoirs, 
scenic  overlooks  and  historic  homesteads),  gas  well  sites, 
major  range  improvement  projects,  and  backcountry 
airstrips.  About  293  miles  would  be  open  yearlong  and 
1 1 1 miles  would  be  open  seasonally. 

The  BLM  would  reduce  the  number  of  parallel  and  spur 
roads  (172  miles)  and  some  roads  in  areas  with  important 
wildlife  habitat  (1  mile),  in  areas  considered  unsuitable 
due  to  erosion  and  slope  (13  miles),  and  in  other  areas 
(15  miles).  There  are  201  miles  proposed  for  closure. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  BLM  roads  providing 
motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would 
remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner  and 
administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
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limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed.  For  additional  information 
see  Map  5 for  the  Preferred  Alternative  transportation 
plan  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS. 

The  BLM  does  not  have  the  authority  to  make  binding 
determinations  on  the  validity  of  R.S.  2477  right-of-way 
claims.  The  BLM  may,  however,  make  informal,  non- 
binding determinations  for  its  own  land  use  planning  and 
management  purposes.  A non-binding  determination 
that  the  right-of-way  exists  is  required  before  completing 
consultation  with  states  or  counties  on  any  proposed 
improvements  to  a claimed  R.S.  2477  right-of-way,  i.e., 
any  work  beyond  routine  maintenance.  A non-binding 
determination  may  also  be  appropriate  before  taking 
action  to  close  or  otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  a claimed 
R.S.  2477  right-of-way.  Such  determinations  must  be 
based  on  the  particular  laws  of  each  state  in  which  a 
claimed  right-of-way  is  situated. 

Roads  (Legal) 

Counties:  The  BLM  Cannot  Close  County  and  Private 
Access  Roads.  The  DRMP/DEIS  propose  road  closures 
or  seasonal  restrictions  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
current  traditional  roads  being  used  in  the  Counties. 
DRMP/DEIS  at  100,  172-73.  These  road  closures  and 
seasonal  restrictions  directly  affect  local  traditions,  and 
the  custom  and  culture  of  the  communities.  The  BLM  did 
not  conduct  the  required  analysis  under  NEPA  on  how 
these  road  closures  would  impact  the  local  culture  and 
traditions  or  the  economy.  Most  importantly,  the  BLM 
cannot  legally  close  a public  road. 

Response:  The  county  commissioners  for  Blaine, 

Chouteau,  Fergus,  and  Phillips  Counties  have  identified 
county  roads  that  provide  public  access  routes  to  or 
within  the  Monument  along  with  documentation  to 
verify  the  designations.  For  additional  information  see 
the  Transportation  section  of  Chapter  3 including  Table 
3.19  that  identifies  the  county  roads. 

Private  property  owners  have  the  right  to  determine  who 
can  drive  across  their  land  whether  it  provides  access  to 
other  private  property,  state  land,  or  to  BLM  land.  The 
BLM  will  respect  private  property  rights.  Landowner 
permission  may  be  required  for  access  to  BLM  roads. 
The  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  over  county  or  private 
roads. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access 
to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  remain  open  for 
public,  private  landowner  and  administrative  travel  with 
the  exception  of  two  roads  (one  road  is  impassable  and 
the  other  road  is  currently  limited  to  administrative  use). 
There  are  65  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 


private  land  that  would  be  designated  open  yearlong  and 
2 miles  (two  roads)  that  would  be  designated  closed. 

The  environmental  consequences  section  of  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  address  the 
impacts  from  the  six  alternatives  discussed  in  Chapter  2. 
This  includes  the  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative 
impacts. 

Fire  Use  and  Suppression 

Counties:  The  plan  should  state  that  if  heavy  equipment 
is  needed  to  fight  a fire  and  is  requested  by  the  incident 
commander  the  BLM  should  authorize  this.  This  would 
be  especially  for  protection  of  life  and  property. 

With  regard  to  fire  management  (page  xv),  the  BLM 
should  state  that  heavy  equipment  could  be  used  if 
requested  by  the  fire  coordinator  (incident  commander). 

In  the  plan  on  page  xv.  language  needs  to  be  inserted 
second  column  after  the  first  paragraph  . . . “secondary 
to  life  safety  and  property  values.  ” The  use  of  heavy 
equipment  can  be  used  to  fight  fires  if  requested  by  the 
incident  commander. 

The  key  to  minimizing  loss  of  life  and  property  is  to  have 
all  available  resources  at  the  Incident  Commander's 
disposal.  The  IC  of  such  a scene  needs  to  have  the 
authority  to  call  on  all  resources,  be  they  mechanical, 
hand,  or  aircraft,  on  all  incidents  whether  on  private  or 
public  lands.  Along  with  this  has  to  come  the  authority 
to  allow  at  the  IC's  discretion  in  the  use  of  this 
equipment  off  road  as  well. 

We  feel  that  we  need  language  written  within  the  Draft 
Plan  as  follows:  Mechanical  equipment  can  be  used  on 
BLM,  State,  and  private  land  within  the  Monument 
boundaries  at  the  request  of  the  incident  commander  in 
charge  of  the  fire.  Firefighting  teams  and  the  EMS 
personnel  have  access  to  all  the  roads,  water,  airstrips, 
and  trails  within  the  Monument  at  all  times  of  the  year 
and  our  fire  department  and  EMS  need  to  be  reimbursed 
for  expenses  we  incur  with  Monument  use. 

Response:  Incident  commanders  do  not  have  carte 

blanche  authority  in  any  situation,  but  are  required  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  local  decision-maker, 
whether  county  commissioner,  DNRC  land  manager, 
Monument  manager,  or  BLM  field  manager.  Often 
decision-making  authority  is  delegated  to  a fire 
management  officer  or  fire  warden,  but  it  is  not 
relinquished  completely.  When  a fire  goes  to  extended 
attack  and  an  incident  management  team  assumes 
command  of  the  fire,  the  extent  and  limitations  of  the 
incident  commander’s  authority  and  responsibilities  are 
specified  in  the  delegation  of  authority  document,  signed 
by  all  parties.  This  situation  applies  to  all  lands  in  the 
state,  whether  federal,  state,  or  private. 
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Counties:  The  responding  agencies  were  established 

well  before  the  Monument  was.  The  operating  budgets 
of  these  districts  did  not  take  into  account  the  Monument 
and  the  increase  in  use  of  this  remote  area.  Some  kind  of 
reimbursement  will  need  to  be  addressed  to  the 
responses  that  are  human  caused  in  this  area. 

Response:  Reimbursement  for  fire  suppression 

activities  in  the  Monument  is  governed  by  the 
Cooperative  Fire  Management  Agreement  between  the 
BLM,  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  (a/k/a  the  6-Party  Agreement),  initial 
attack  agreements  and  memoranda  of  understanding 
(MOUs)  signed  between  BLM,  MT  DNRC  and  counties 
that  fall  within  the  Monument.  Assistance  provided  by 
any  cooperating  agency  during  initial  attack  in  the  first 
burning  period  (generally  the  first  8-12  hours)  is  not 
reimbursable,  unless  a responsible  party  for  a human- 
caused  fire  is  identified  and  charged  for  suppression 
costs.  When  initial  attack  response  on  BLM  land  is 
documented  by  rural  fire  departments,  the  activities  are 
counted  as  an  in-kind  match  towards  the  10  percent 
match  required  for  federally  funded  Rural  Fire 
Assistance. 

During  extended  attack,  requested  resources  are 
reimbursed  by  the  managing  agency  according  to  pre- 
existing contracts  and  prevailing  practices.  Federal 
managers  have  no  authority  to  prohibit  local  and  county 
resources  from  fighting  a fire  within  the  local  agency’s 
jurisdiction;  however,  their  suppression  costs  are  not 
reimbursable  unless  the  local  resources  are  specifically 
requested  and  assigned  to  the  fire  suppression  effort  by 
the  managing  agency. 

Emergency  medical  services  and  search  and  rescue 
operations  occur  under  the  authority  of  the  county 
sheriff.  The  BLM  often  assists  in  such  activities  when  so 
requested  by  the  sheriff,  but  holds  no  authority  to 
conduct  such  operations  independently.  The  BLM  has 
no  authority  or  mechanism  to  reimburse  such  activities 
whether  they  occur  within  the  Monument  or  not. 

Economics 

Counties:  Livestock  grazing  is  lumped  together  with 

rights-of-way  for  roads,  utility  lines  and  communication 
sights  as  needing  carefid  management  to  protect  the 
Monument  resources.  DRMP/DEIS  at  387.  Loss  of 
grazing  would  have  a major  impact  on  local  economies 
and  should  not  be  analyzed  bunched  together  with  other 
uses. 

Response:  While  on  page  387  in  the  Scoping  Issues 
Appendix  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  livestock  grazing  is 
mentioned  together  with  other  aspects  of  the  Monument 


as  needing  careful  management  to  protect  Monument 
resources,  it  is  analyzed  separately  in  the  RMP/EIS  and 
is  not  bunched  together  with  other  uses.  There  are 
separate  livestock  grazing  sections  of  Chapter  3, 
Affected  Environment  and  Chapter  4,  Environmental 
Consequences  in  which  grazing  is  analyzed. 

Counties:  I think  there ’s  been  too  much  emphasis  put  on 
protection  of  wildlife.  That’s  going  to  affect  the  ranchers 
and  the  extraction  industry. 

Response:  Reductions  in  natural  resource  development 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  should  be  limited  to 
reduced  natural  gas  production,  with  few  implications  for 
the  local  tax  base  and  schools.  As  detailed  in  the 
Economics  section  of  Chapter  4,  changes  to  ranching 
operations  are  expected  to  be  minor  and  to  not  reduce 
livestock  numbers  or  Animal  Unit  Months  (AUMs). 
While  it  is  expected  that  local  tax  revenue  from  natural 
gas  operations  will  decrease  slightly  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  (compared  to  current  management),  total 
natural  gas  revenue  to  local  governments  and  schools 
could  decline  by  approximately  $1,100.  Compared  to 
current  management,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
revenue  to  Blaine  County  government  and  school 
districts  may  decline  by  $4,700,  while  revenue  to  Fergus 
County  government  and  school  districts  may  actually 
increase  by  $3,600.  Natural  gas  revenues  to  other 
counties  do  not  change  in  the  Preferred  Alternative 
(compared  to  current  management). 

Regarding  property  values,  the  Preferred  Alternative  has 
been  revised  to  leave  roads  to  private  lands  open 
yearlong,  so  there  should  be  no  access-related  effects  on 
private  property  values.  Oil  and  gas  may  still  be 
developed  on  private  lands.  The  Monument  designation 
itself  may  have  reduced  the  feasibility  of  oil  and  gas 
development  on  private  lands  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
adjacent  federal  from  leasing.  However,  both  of  these 
effects  are  due  to  the  Monument  designation  and  not  the 
proposed  alternatives. 

However,  the  Preferred  Alternative  may  result  in  BLM 
land  acquisitions  from  willing  private  sellers.  The  BLM 
is  not  anticipating  large  private  land  acquisitions, 
however.  In  the  event  of  BLM  land  acquisitions,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  (PILT) 
payments  to  the  counties  would  not  increase.  Therefore 
the  counties  could  lose  revenues  equivalent  to  the 
property  tax  revenues  from  acquired  acreage.  Private 
lands  intermingled  with  the  Monument  are  primarily 
grazing  lands,  and  property  taxes  on  grazing  lands  within 
the  study  area  in  2005  were  approximately  $1.40  per  acre 
according  to  the  Montana  Department  of  Revenue.  The 
tax  effects  of  BLM  land  acquisitions  could  thus  be 
approximately  $1.40  per  acquired  acre. 

Counties:  Economic  Impact  of  Reduced  Livestock 

Grazing.  The  DRMP/DEIS  notes  that  ranching  is  “a 
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very  important  part  of  the  study  area  economy,  ” 
DRMP/DEIS  at  194,  and  that  there  are  instances  where 
the  alternatives  could  affect  grazing.  DRMP/DEIS  at 
340.  However,  the  DRMP/DEIS  makes  no  attempt  to 
quantify  any  potential  impacts  to  grazing.  Equally 
important,  the  DRMP/DEIS  does  not  provide  any  sort  of 
comparison  of  the  economic  costs  among  the  alternatives 
with  regard  to  the  impacts  on  grazing.  Instead,  the 
economic  analysis  only  shows  a comparison  of  the 
economic  impacts  from  changes  in  natural  gas 
exploration  and  development.  See  DRMP/DEIS  at  341. 

Additionally,  the  DRMP/DEIS  notes  that  “some 
individuals  with  grazing  allotments  within  the  Monument 
may  have  to  make  minor  adjustments  in  their  operation 
in  response  to  some  of  the  directions  in  the  alternatives.  ” 
Id.  at  340.  The  DRMP/DEIS  fails  to  consider  how  these 
supposedly  “minor  adjustments  in  [ranchers’] 
operations”  would  impact  the  economic  viability  of  those 
holding  permits  to  graze  on  the  Monument.  The 
DRMP/DEIS  notes  that  the  protection  of  sage-grouse 
habitat  under  Alternatives  B through  F could  “increase 
costs  and/or  reduce  income  to  the  permittee.  ” Id.  Yet, 
the  BLM  makes  no  effort  to  quantify  the  costs  or 
reduction  in  income. 

While  the  BLM  has  not  overtly  cut  Animal  Unit  Months 
(“AUMs”)  in  its  DRMP,  changes  in  the  way  ranchers 
are  required  to  operate  could  have  the  same  effect.  The 
DRMP/DEIS  notes  that  there  could  be  short-term  losses 
in  the  forage  available  to  livestock,  yet  makes  no  attempt 
to  provide  any  meaningful  data  on  the  amount  of  forage 
that  could  be  lost  and  the  associated  costs  to  the 
ranchers  holding  permits.  Finding  alternative  sources  of 
forage  to  compensate  for  a change  in  management  could 
result  in  significant  costs  to  permittees.  These  effects 
should  have  been  quantified. 

The  BLM  must  consider  the  economic  and  historic 
contributions  of  ranching  and  livestock  grazing  to  the 
local  economy  and  balance  that  against  the  harm  that 
will  be  caused  to  the  economy  if  that  grazing  is  affected. 
This  point  is  punctuated  by  Executive  Order  13272 
( Proper  Consideration  of  Small  Entities  in  Agency 
Rulemaking  (August  13,  2002)). 

Additionally,  as  outlined  previously,  the  Monument 
contains  81,000  acres  of  private  land.  The  BLM  has 
indicated  its  intent  to  purchase  land  from  “willing 
sellers.  ” By  increasing  restrictions  on  livestock  grazing 
on  the  Monument,  the  BLM  would  be  making  it  more 
difficult  for  ranchers  to  operate  a viable  ranching 
operation,  and  thereby  effectively  forcing  these  ranchers 
to  sell  their  private  property  within  the  Monument.  Such 
an  action  would  decrease  the  tax  base  for  the  local 
communities  and  result  in  severe  economic  hardship. 
Yet,  the  BLM  fails  to  provide  any  economic  analysis  of 
its  acquisition  plans. 


Response:  The  number  of  AUMs  harvested  annually  is 
not  expected  to  change  due  to  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
nor  is  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Monument.  The 
potential  restrictions  on  livestock  grazing  outlined  in  the 
Livestock  Grazing  section  of  Chapter  4 are  primarily 
based  on  the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management,  and  are 
applicable  on  all  BLM  grazing  lands,  not  just  those 
located  in  the  Monument.  Management  guidance  in  the 
alternatives  that  is  specific  to  the  Monument  is  the 
Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  classification  and 
the  necessity  to  protect  objects  of  the  Monument. 
However,  while  the  VRM  classification  may  result  in 
some  limitations  on  proposed  new  livestock  facilities,  no 
restrictions  on  current  operations,  including  maintenance 
of  existing  facilities,  are  expected.  Furthermore,  there 
are  no  anticipated  impacts  of  grazing  on  the  proper 
management  and  care  of  the  objects  of  the  Monument,  so 
no  restrictions  on  grazing  are  expected  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  objects  of  the  Monument.  Therefore,  there 
are  no  foreseen  restrictions  on  grazing  that  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  ranchers  to  operate  their  ranches 
under  current  procedures. 

Counties:  The  BLM  Failed  to  Adequately  Consider  the 
Economic  Impacts.  Under  NEPA,  the  BLM,  when 
preparing  an  E1S,  must  include  an  adequate  economic 
analysis.  See,  40  C.F.R.  §§  1508.8  and  1508.14.  This 
economic  analysis  must  take  into  consideration  the 
impacts  on  the  communities  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
action.  Federal  courts  have  upheld  the  necessity  of  an 
economic  analysis  to  require,  where  economic  analysis 
forms  the  basis  of  choosing  among  alternatives,  that  the 
analysis  not  be  misleading,  biased  or  incomplete.  Seattle 
Audubon  Society  v.  Lyons,  871  F.  Supp.  1291,  1324 
(W.D.  WA  1994).  One  court  has  noted,  “In  some 
instances  environmental  costs  may  outweigh  economic 
and  technical  benefits  and  in  other  instances  they  may 
not.  But  NEPA  mandates  a rather  finely  tuned 
systematic  balancing  analysis  in  each  instance.  ” Sierra 
Club  v.  Sigler,  695  F.2d  957,  978  (5th  Cir.  1983). 

In  Laub  v.  United  States  Dep’t  of  Interior,  342  F.3d 
1080,  1087  (9th  Cir.  2003),  this  circuit  held  that 
“NEPA’s  implementing  regulations  require  an  EIS  to 
include  the  economic  effects  of  a federal  action.  ” See 
also  Stop  H-3  Ass’n  v.  Dole,  740  F.2d  1442,  1461  (9th 
Cir.  1984)  (“an  EIS  must  assess  and  discuss  the 
secondary  (socio-economic)  effects  of  the  project  in 
question  ”).  The  BLM  failed  in  this  regard.  The 
DRMP/DEIS  in  this  case  failed  to  properly  include  and 
assess  the  impacts  on  the  local  economies  that  would  be 
affected  with  regard  to  the  effect  of:  ( 1 ) the  increased 
burden  on  county  emergency  services,  (2)  loss  of 
outfitters,  (3)  reduced  livestock  grazing,  (4)  private 
property  within  the  Monument,  and  (5)  changing  Visual 
Resource  Management  classes.  The  economic  study  was 
not  complete  or  accurate.  In  addition,  the  BLM  did  not 
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consult  with  the  Counties  for  impacts  to  county  or  local 
communities. 

Has  the  economic  impacts  of  this  been  considered?  The 
impacts  to  the  local  ranchers  and  the  local  economy 
need  to  be  studied  and  carefully  considered. 

Response:  Under  NEPA  (40  C.F.R.  §§  1508.8  and 

1508.14)  the  BLM  is  required  to  estimate  the  direct  and 
indirect  economic  effects  resulting  from  the  range  of 
alternatives  being  considered.  Although  there  is  no 
specific  Congressional  directive  in  NEPA  to  analyze  in 
an  EIS  what  economic  impacts  would  be  to  individual 
industries,  communities,  and  schools,  if  there  are  large 
impacts  then  these  should  be  analyzed.  However,  the 
draft  economic  analysis  determined  that,  with  the 
exception  of  natural  gas  development,  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  not  significantly  change  resource  use 
in  the  Monument  and  would  therefore  have  little  impact 
on  other  industries.  The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 
provides  additional  information  regarding  the  impact  of 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

As  far  as  impacts  to  local  communities  and  schools,  the 
Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  endeavors  to  analyze  economic 
impacts  on  as  local  a level  as  possible.  Impacts  to  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  are  expected  to  be  the  only  measurable 
source  of  negative  economic  impact,  and  these  are  now 
presented  by  county  (in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  these  were 
presented  for  the  entire  five-county  study  area). 
Potential  positive  impacts  of  the  Preferred  Alternative 
are  discussed  qualitatively  and  may  include  increases  in 
property  values  and  tourism  revenue. 

The  local  component  of  school  funding  is  based  on 
enrollment,  local  property  values,  and  royalties  and  taxes 
on  oil  and  gas  production.  There  are  no  anticipated 
changes  to  population  due  to  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
so  there  is  no  expected  impact  to  local  school  funding 
due  to  changes  in  enrollment.  Regarding  private 
property  values,  the  Preferred  Alternative  has  been 
revised  so  that  most  roads  to  private  and  state  lands  will 
remain  open  year-round,  so  there  should  be  no 
transportation-related  effects  on  private  property  values. 
Additionally,  there  should  be  little  to  no  effect  on  the 
value  of  ranch  properties  as  there  are  no  expected  effects 
of  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  the  number  of  AUMs  or 
livestock  in  the  Monument. 

Compared  to  current  management  (Alternative  A),  the 
Preferred  Alternative  is  expected  to  result  in  two  fewer 
natural  gas  wells  being  developed  in  Blaine  County  and 
one  more  well  being  developed  in  Fergus  County.  As  a 
proportion  of  royalties  and  local  oil  and  gas  production 
taxes  goes  to  the  county,  the  reduction  in  production  will 
result  in  less  Blaine  County  revenue  and  more  Fergus 
County  revenue.  As  noted  in  the  Economics  section  of 
Chapter  4,  total  county  oil  and  gas  revenues  in  the  study 
area  are  expected  to  decline  by  $1,900  and  total  school 


district  revenues  are  expected  to  increase  by  $800.  Due 
to  two  fewer  wells  being  drill  in  Blaine  County,  revenues 
to  this  county  are  expected  to  decline  by  $3,600  and 
school  district  revenues  by  $1,100. 

Counties:  The  economic  potential  will  not  continue  in 
gas  and  oil  production.  Blaine  County  depends  on  that 
resource  immensely. 

Oil  and  gas.  Virtually  Fergus  County  has  been  missing 
the  boat  on  oil  and  gas  leasing.  Now  last  week  we  had  a 
company  in  our  vault  checking  out  areas  to  lease  and 
they  are  leasing  up  a large  chunk  of  land  around 
Winifred  and  I went  down  and  I asked  them.  I said,  “ Are 
you  going  to  lease  any  of  the  private  acres  within  the 
Monument?”  and  my  answer  was,  ‘‘No.  We  were  told 
not  to  go  anywhere  near  the  Monument,  ” so  I guess  in  a 
nutshell  I think  this  Plan  has  a potential  to  cause  a 
severe  economic  impact  to  the  County  and  to  the  local 
landowner. 

Economic  Impact  of  Private  Property  within  the 
Monument.  The  inclusion  of  private  lands  within  the 
Monument  has  also  had  negative  impacts  to  those 
holding  private  property  in  the  Monument,  and  those 
economic  impacts  will  be  more  severe  under  the  BLM’s 
proposal.  Gas  companies,  who  periodically  lease 
private  lands  in  the  area  for  exploration  or  test  drilling, 
have  become  hesitant  to  lease  these  private  lands  within 
the  Monument  due  to  the  risk  of  frequent  road  blocks  and 
the  possibility  of  litigation.  The  BLM  has  failed  to 
provide  any  economic  analysis  of  how  private  property 
owners  in  the  Monument  will  be  affected  by  the  loss  of 
gas  leases  on  private  property  within  the  Monument  or 
how  the  Counties  will  be  affected  by  reduced  property 
values. 

The  DRMP/DE1S  states,  ‘‘None  of  the  direction  would 
affect  property  values  and  the  property  tax  base  or 
change  revenue  to  local  entities.  ” DRMP/DEIS  at  340. 
This  statement  is  false.  First,  the  local  communities,  and 
particularly  the  small  local  school  districts,  are  heavily 
dependent  on  mineral  leasing,  oil  and  natural  gas 
production  dollars,  and  taxation  of  land.  Alternatives  C 
through  F would  all  negatively  impact  natural  gas 
exploration,  and  development  (see  DRMP/DEIS  at  341), 
thereby  decreasing  the  tax  revenue  for  the  Counties. 

Response:  The  RMP/EIS  estimates  the  number  of 

current  and  future  production  wells  under  each 
management  alternative.  The  economic  analysis  then 
addresses  the  effects  of  the  management  alternatives  on 
the  local  economy  and  estimates  the  effects  on  local 
output,  income,  employment,  and  tax  revenues  to  all 
levels  of  government  (see  the  Economics  section  of 
Chapter  4).  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  total  tax 
revenue  impacts  to  local  county  governments  and  school 
districts  is  estimated  to  decline  by  $1,100  (county 
revenue  is  expected  to  decrease  by  $1,900  while  school 
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district  revenue  is  expected  to  increase  by  $800  since  the 
number  of  wells  in  Fergus  County  is  actually  expected  to 
increase  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

Mineral  resources  on  private  land  intermingled  with  the 
Monument  may  have  been  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of 
adjacent  federal  lands  in  the  Monument  from  leasing.  If 
the  withdrawal  of  adjacent  lands  results  in  private  parcels 
being  too  small  for  feasible  natural  gas  development  and 
these  parcels  would  have  been  otherwise  developable, 
then  impacts  may  be  felt  on  private  lands  intermingled 
with  and  surrounding  the  Monument.  However,  this 
effect  is  due  to  the  Monument  designation  and  not  the 
proposed  alternatives. 

Rights-of-way  requirements  are  common  to  all 
alternatives. 

In  the  Reasonable  Foreseeable  Development  (RFD) 
analysis  conducted  by  the  BLM,  three  RFD  fee  wells 
(privately  owned  land  with  federal  mineral  rights)  were 
identified.  All  three  wells  would  be  allowed  under  each 
alternative. 

Counties:  Economic  impact  of  changing  Visual 

Resource  Management  classes.  Additionally,  the 
DRMP/DEIS  fails  to  contain  any  analysis  of  the 
economic  impacts  of  changing  the  Visual  Resource 
Management  (“VRM")  classes.  Under  alternatives  B 
through  F,  the  percent  of  acreage  in  the  most  restrictive 
VRM,  Class  1,  would  increase  from  16  to  30  percent,  or  a 
14  percent  increase.  DRMP/DEIS  at  262-64.  This 
would  mean  that  “[a]  total  of  30  percent  of  the 
Monument  may  not  be  authorized  for  surface  disturbing 
activity.  ” Id.  at  264.  Under  the  preferred  alternative, 
Alternative  F,  73  percent  of  the  Monument  would  be  in 
the  two  most  restrictive  classes,  a 25  percent  increase 
over  current  management,  and  under  Alternatives  C and 
D,  100  percent  of  the  Monument  would  be  in  the  most 
restrictive  classes.  Id.  at  262-64.  The  change  in  the 
VRM  designations  would  increase  costs  to  livestock 
producers,  who  could  be  forced  to  forego  range 
improvements  in  many  instances  or  install  more  costly 
range  improvements  in  other  instances.  Decreasing  the 
number  of  range  improvements  that  could  be  installed 
could  decrease  forage  availability  and  increase  other 
management  costs.  Yet,  the  BLM  fails  to  provide  any 
economic  analysis  that  these  changes  would  have,  and 
instead  characterizes  these  changes  as  “only  an 
inconvenience  to  livestock  grazing  facility  installation.  ” 
Id.  at  276. 

Response:  The  VRM  classifications  are  not  expected  to 
require  changes  to  current  operations.  As  discussed  in 
the  Livestock  Grazing  section  of  Chapter  4,  routine 
maintenance  of  existing  structures  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  VRM  classifications  so  long  as  maintenance  does  not 
substantively  change  the  design  or  surface  area  of  a 
structure.  New  surface-disturbing  projects,  however. 


may  require  modifications  that  reduce  the  visual  impact 
of  the  project  on  the  landscape.  Such  modifications  may 
increase  the  cost  of  new  range  improvement  projects. 
While  the  number  of  affected  improvements  and 
potential  cost  increases  are  not  known,  the  total  impact 
on  ranchers  is  likely  limited  since  existing  operations  are 
not  affected. 

Counties:  It  is  widely  recognized  that  grazing  permits 
have  value  which  is  capitalized  into  the  value  of  a ranch. 
See  L.  Allen  Torell  & John  P.  Doll,  Public  Land  Policy 
and  the  Value  of  Grazing  Permits,  16  W.  J.  AG.  ECON. 
174,  175  (1991).  Increasing  restrictions  on  livestock 
grazing  on  the  Monument  decreases  the  value  of  the 
permit,  and  thereby  the  value  of  the  ranch  to  which  the 
permit  is  attached  which,  in  turn,  could  impact  property 
tax  values.  Moreover,  the  preference  right  itself  is  often 
subject  to  taxation.  See  Frank  J.  Falen  & Karen  Budd- 
Falen,  The  Right  to  Graze  Livestock  on  the  Federal 
Lands:  The  Historical  Development  of  Western  Grazing 
Rights,  30  IDAHO  L.  REV.  505,  511  (1993-1994).  A 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  preference  right  will 
therefore  decrease  the  amount  of  taxes  that  are 
generated. 

Response:  As  noted  in  the  Livestock  Grazing  section  of 
Chapter  4,  the  total  number  of  AUMs  harvested  and 
livestock  on  the  Monument  is  not  expected  to  change 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  VRM  classifications 
may  lead  to  minor  increases  in  costs  to  implement  new 
range  improvement  projects,  but  since  current  ranching 
operations  could  continue  without  restriction,  the  effects 
of  VRM  regulations  on  property  values  is  expected  to  be 
limited.  Furthermore,  grazing  lands  are  taxed  at  a very 
low  property  tax  rate  (an  average  of  $1.40  per  acre  in 
2005  throughout  the  study  area),  so  any  potential 
reductions  in  property  values  would  have  limited  tax 
revenue  repercussions. 

Counties:  Economic  impact  of  the  increased  burden  on 
county  emergency  services.  The  BLM's  RMP  would 
place  an  increased  burden  on  county  emergency 
services.  As  indicated  in  the  DRMP/DEIS,  the  local 
county  sheriffs  ’ departments  conduct  emergency  services 
on  the  Monument.  DRMP/DEIS  at  27.  However,  the 
BLM  did  not  provide  any  economic  analysis  of  the 
additional  economic  burden  to  local  governments  for 
providing  county  emergency  services  to  the  Monument 
under  the  different  alternatives. 

Response:  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  alternatives  do  not 

directly  increase  the  burden  on  county  emergency 
services.  Local  governments  currently  provide 
emergency  services  within  the  Monument  and  they 
would  continue  to  do  so  under  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS  alternatives.  If  visitation  to  the  Monument  were  to 
increase,  then  the  use  of  local  emergency  services  within 
Monument  would  likely  increase.  As  the  effect  of  each 
proposed  alternative  on  Monument  visitation  is 
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unknown,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  associated 
effect  on  demand  for  local  emergency  services. 
Furthermore,  as  stated  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see 
the  Recreation  section  of  Chapter  2)  user  fees  levied  by 
the  BLM  could  be  used  to  compensate  local  jurisdictions 
for  emergency  services  provided  on  the  Monument. 

Counties:  Economic  impact  of  loss  of  outfitters.  The 
BLM's  RMP  restrictions  could  result  in  a loss  of 
outfitters  using  the  Monument  area.  Loss  of  outfitters 
due  to  restrictions  would  have  a negative  impact  on 
count y economies.  Most  of  the  current  outfitters  are 
local  residents.  Restriction  of  the  outfitters  will  affect 
count y economies  in  two  ways.  First,  fewer  outfitters 
will  result  in  a direct  loss  of  employment/income  for 
those  individuals,  which  in  turn  will  affect  the  economy 
of  the  counties  and  local  communities.  Second,  fewer 
outfitters  will  result  in  fewer  visitors  to  the  area, 
resulting  in  a loss  of  income  for  local  businesses.  The 
BLM  failed  to  consider  these  impacts. 

Response:  The  number  of  special  recreation  use  permits 
issued  for  the  Missouri  River  would  be  limited  in  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  However,  as  indicated  on  page 
301  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  limiting  the  special  recreation 
use  permits  only  affects  the  number  of  commercial 
operators  on  the  river  and  in  the  uplands  and  does  not 
limit  the  number  of  commercial  trips  and  user  days. 
Therefore  commercial  operators  with  permits  may  run  as 
many  trips  on  the  river  or  in  the  uplands  as  demand 
allows,  so  the  number  of  visitors  recreating  with 
commercial  outfitters  should  not  be  affected. 
Additionally,  existing  outfitters  with  special  recreation 
use  permits  will  retain  their  permits  and  should  not  be 
negatively  affected.  However,  if  visitor  use  levels 
increase  or  patterns  of  use  change  in  the  future,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  BLM  to  adaptively  manage  by  such 
actions  as  issuing  additional  permits,  decreasing  the 
number  of  permits,  adjusting  use  areas,  or  incorporating 
conditions  limiting  visitor  use  days. 

Although  some  roads  and  airstrips  would  be  closed  and 
motorized  boating  restricted,  it  is  not  known  if  the 
change  in  access  will  affect  visitor  numbers  as  access 
will  continue  throughout  the  year  in  areas  of  the 
Monument.  Additionally,  by  closing  some  areas  to 
motorized  use,  additional  non-motorized  recreational 
opportunities  are  created. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final 
EIS  would  close  201  miles  of  BLM  roads,  of  which  most 
are  either  spur  roads  (averaging  less  than  1/2  mile  in 
length)  or  are  parallel  roads.  An  additional  111  miles 
would  be  restricted  to  seasonal  use.  Despite  these  road 
closures,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately 
86%  of  the  Monument  would  be  within  one  mile  of  an 
open  (yearlong  or  seasonally)  road.  The  effects  of  road 
closures  on  visitor  numbers  are  unknown  as  road 


closures  may  negatively  affect  motorized  users,  but  may 
benefit  non-motorized  recreationists. 

Additionally,  although  the  Preferred  Alternative  would 
close  four  airstrips  and  seasonally  restrict  use  of  one 
airstrip,  five  airstrips  would  remain  open  yearlong. 
While  actual  use  numbers  are  not  available,  the  number 
of  visits  is  limited.  Closing  four  airstrips  would  only 
negligibly  affect  visitor  use  numbers.  Finally,  the 
transportation  plan  was  created  with  an  emphasis  on 
retaining  motorized  access  to  recreation  sites,  which 
should  limit  the  effects  on  access  for  motorized 
recreationists. 

Private  Land 

Counties:  Impact  to  Blaine  County:  With  the  inability 
to  lease  for  oil  and  gas,  the  chance  oflessAUMs  and  the 
inability  to  use  the  lands  surrounded  by  BLM  lands  for 
recreational  purposes  due  to  access  also  public  access 
through  public  lands  to  private  lands,  the  land  values 
will  go  down.  The  chance  of  resale  for  ranching  is  zero. 
The  federal  government  is  the  only  choice  left  and  the 
chance  of  increased  PILT  payments  to  the  counties  is 
also  zero. 

Response:  About  80,000  acres  of  private  land  are 

intermingled  with  the  Monument.  The  BLM  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  private,  and  these  lands  are  not  part  of 
the  Monument. 

Applications  for  rights-of-way  will  be  considered  for 
reasonable  access  to  private  land  and  as  necessary  for 
adequate  access  across  BLM  land  to  private  minerals  for 
exploration,  development,  and  production  (e.g.,  access 
roads  and  pipelines).  BLM  roads  providing  motorized 
access  to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  remain 
open  for  public,  private  landowner  and  administrative 
travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads  (one  road  is 
impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently  limited  to 
administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of  BLM  roads 
providing  access  to  private  land  that  would  be  designated 
open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that  would  be 
designated  closed. 

Livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  a 
number  of  laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to  grazing  on 
all  public  land  administered  by  the  BLM.  In  addition, 
the  BLM  developed  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  for 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  which  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  August  1997. 
To  protect  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated  livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  managed 
under  the  Lewistown  District  (Lewistown  and  Malta 
Field  Offices)  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  (BLM 
1997).  Livestock  grazing  on  allotments  in  the 
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Monument  will  continue  to  be  allocated  about  38,000 
animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  of  forage  on  an  annual  basis 
(Appendix  N).  Grazing  applications  will  continue  to  be 
processed  consistent  with  existing  regulations  (43  CFR 
4100). 

Public  lands  held  by  the  federal  government  are  not 
included  in  the  property  tax  base  for  the  counties.  As  a 
result,  counties  forego  tax  revenue  which  they  would 
have  received  if  the  land  were  privately  owned.  To 
reimburse  the  counties  for  these  monies,  the  U.S. 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  94-565  in  1976  that  allows 
compensation  for  foregone  property  tax  revenues  to  each 
county.  This  compensation,  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 
(PILT),  is  the  payment  made  by  the  federal  government 
every  fiscal  year  to  each  county  in  order  to  offset  lost 
property  tax  revenues  (BLM  2003c).  The  amounts 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress  are  usually  less 
than  the  payments  based  on  the  formulas  based  on  Public 
Law  94-565. 

Counties:  All  four  counties  within  the  Monument 

request  BLM  to  write  to  the  State  Director  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  assistance  from  the  President  if 
necessary  to  remove  all  the  private  property  from  the 
Monument. 

Response:  The  Upper  Missouri  River  Breaks  National 
Monument  is  one  of  many  monuments  managed  by  BLM 
that  has  privately  owned  land  adjacent  to  or  intermingled 
with  public  land.  The  BLM  has  much  experience  in 
managing  scattered  land  ownership  patterns  throughout 
the  West  and  have  sought  to  be  a good  neighbor  to 
private  landowners.  The  proclamations  for  these 
monuments  have  been  careful  to  specify  that  the  private 
land  is  not  part  of  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
intermingled  land  ownership  has  not  been  an  issue  for 
landowners  or  for  BLM.  The  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  private  land  and  recognizes  that  private  land  is  not 
part  of  the  Monument. 

Counties:  It  is  simply  illegal  and  wrong  for  the  BLM  to 
continue  with  a designation  of  area  for  the  Monument 
that  includes  81,000  acres  of  private  land. 

This  continued  practice  by  the  BLM  and  this 
DRMP/DEIS,  which  includes  the  private  land,  has  the 
potential  to  cause  the  Counties  damages.  This 
designation  has  the  potential  to  lessen  the  value  of 
private  property  and  decrease  the  Counties ' tax  revenue. 
In  addition,  this  designation  could  be  used  as  a means  of 
extortion  because  the  BLM  could  condition  a necessary 
permit  or  special  use  on  acquiring  private  property.  The 
BLM  said  it  is  only  interested  in  willing  seller 
transactions.  How  can  it  be  “willing  ” when  the  BLM 
can  use  its  position  in  either  subtle  or  not  so  subtle 
means  to  pressure  ranchers  or  other  land  owners  into 
selling  their  private  land  that  has  been  included  in  the 
designation  ? 


Response:  About  80,000  acres  of  private  land  are 

intermingled  with  the  Monument.  The  BLM  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  private  land,  and  these  lands  are  not  part 
of  the  Monument. 

The  BLM  will  not  pursue  the  acquisition  of  private  land 
unless  approached  by  a landowner  or  their 
representative.  Conservation  easements  or  fee 
acquisition  (i.e.,  campsite)  opportunities  that  are  brought 
forward  by  private  landowners  will  be  considered  if  they 
enhance  the  values  of  the  Monument  and  are  within  the 
BLM’s  staff  and  budgetary  constraints. 

BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access  to  the  boundary 
of  private  land  would  remain  open  for  public,  private 
landowner  and  administrative  travel  with  the  exception 
of  two  roads  (one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road 
is  currently  limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65 
miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that 
would  be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two 
roads)  that  would  be  designated  closed.  Applications  for 
rights-of-way  will  be  considered  for  reasonable  access  to 
private  land  and  as  necessary  for  adequate  access  across 
BLM  land  to  private  minerals  for  exploration, 
development,  and  production  (e.g.,  access  roads  and 
pipelines). 

Counties:  The  people  in  our  state  are  looking  at  places 
to  lease  gas  mainly,  and  when  I ask  them  if  they  were 
looking  at  leasing  private  land  within  the  monument, 
their  answer  was  no,  that  they  were  told  not  to  go  near 
the  monument. 

Response:  About  80,000  acres  of  private  land  are 

intermingled  with  the  Monument.  The  BLM  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  private  land  or  private  minerals,  and 
these  lands  and  minerals  are  not  part  of  the  Monument. 
The  oil  and  gas  lease  stipulations  and  conditions  of 
approval  discussed  in  the  RMP/EIS  only  apply  to  federal 
minerals.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  private 
minerals  adjacent  to  or  intermingled  with  federal 
minerals. 

Applications  for  rights-of-way  will  be  considered  for 
reasonable  access  to  private  land  and  as  necessary  for 
adequate  access  across  BLM  land  to  private  minerals  for 
exploration,  development,  and  production  (e.g.,  access 
roads  and  pipelines). 

Counties:  The  BLM  should  write  to  the  State  Director 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  assistance  from  the 
President  if  necessary,  to  remove  all  81,000+  acres  of 
private  property  from  the  Monument. 

Response:  The  Monument  was  established  on 

January  17,  2001,  when  President  Clinton  issued  a 
Proclamation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Antiquities  Act 
of  1906.  About  80,000  acres  of  private  land  are 

intermingled  with  the  Monument.  The  BLM  has  no 
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jurisdiction  over  private  land,  and  these  lands  are  not  part 
of  the  Monument.  The  BLM  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  adjust  the  boundary  of  the  Monument. 

The  BLM  will  not  pursue  the  acquisition  of  private  land 
unless  approached  by  a landowner  or  their 
representative.  Conservation  easements  or  fee 
acquisition  (i.e.,  campsite)  opportunities  that  are  brought 
forward  by  private  landowners  will  be  considered  if  they 
enhance  the  values  of  the  Monument  and  are  within  the 
BLM’s  staff  and  budgetary  constraints. 

Counties:  Protected  objects  or  interests  on  private  land 
should  be  removed  from  consideration  in  the  plan.  See, 
e.g.,  DRMP/DEIS  at  384  (Judith  River). 

Response:  The  list  of  objects  was  revised  to  exclude 
any  reference  to  private  land  and  the  text  was  clarified 
that  the  objects  and  management  only  applies  to  BLM 
land. 

Social 

Counties:  No  study  was  done  with  the  counties 

considering  specific  communities,  local  customs,  culture 
and  traditions  that  would  be  affected. 

Response:  The  description  of  social  effects  to  local 

populations  (as  well  as  all  other  populations)  has  been 
expanded  in  Chapters  3 and  4 of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  and  now  focuses  more  on  local  culture 
and  lifestyles. 

Management 

Counties:  We  should  leave  it  as  close  to  Alternative  A 
as  possible.  We  then  can  start  obtaining  dollars  to  build 
roads  around  the  private  lands  and  to  police  the 
monument  with  the  rules  and  regulations  that  we  have  in 
place  now.  We  cannot  predict  the  future  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  making  rules  and  regulations  for  something 
none  of  us  can  predict. 

We  have  to  remove  the  private  and  state  lands  from 
within  the  monument.  We  have  to  keep  livestock  grazing 
within  the  monument  as  it  is  outside  the  monument.  We 
have  to  keep  roads  open  to  the  public  into  private  and 
state  lands.  We  have  to  keep  the  river  as  it  is  in 
Alternative  A.  We  must  keep  all  management  and 
restrictions  that  are  under  both  state  and  federal 
programs  the  same.  This  would  be  like  wildlife 
management,  sage  grouse  management,  oil  and  gas 
spacing,  etc.  We  must  keep  our  American  Indian 
cultures,  customs  and  traditions  honored  and  respected. 
Alternative  A should  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible, 
with  the  exception  of  the  management  of  airstrips,  which 
should  be  managed  as  closely  as  possible  to  Alternative 
F. 


Fergus  County  believes  we  need  to  stay  as  close  as 
possible  to  Alternative  A unless  we  note  otherwise.  We 
strongly  believe  the  81,000  private  acres  should  be 
removed  from  the  monument.  We  insist  you  write  a letter 
to  the  State  Director  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  ask  them,  with  the  support  of  the  President,  to 
remove  these  acres. 

Response:  About  80,000  acres  of  private  land  are 

intermingled  with  the  Monument.  The  BLM  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  private  land  or  private  minerals,  and 
these  lands  and  minerals  are  not  part  of  the  Monument. 
This  is  addressed  in  Chapter  1 in  the  RMP/EIS  and  on 
the  maps  included  with  the  document.  The  brochure  for 
the  Monument  and  the  Upper  Missouri  River  Boaters’ 
Guide  also  include  information  on  respecting  private 
land  and  property  rights  and  that  landowner  permission 
is  required  for  access  to  private  property. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS,  BLM  roads  providing  motorized  access 
to  the  boundary  of  private  land  would  remain  open  for 
public,  private  landowner  and  administrative  travel  with 
the  exception  of  two  roads  (one  road  is  impassable  and 
the  other  road  is  currently  limited  to  administrative  use). 
There  are  65  miles  of  BLM  roads  providing  access  to 
private  land  that  would  be  designated  open  yearlong  and 
2 miles  (two  roads)  that  would  be  designated  closed. 

Under  the  Proclamation,  the  “[l]aws,  regulations,  and 
policies  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
issuing  and  administering  grazing  permits  or  leases  on  all 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction  shall  continue  to  apply  with 
regard  to  the  lands  in  the  monument.”  Livestock  grazing 
will  continue  to  be  governed  by  a number  of  laws  and 
regulations  that  apply  to  grazing  on  all  public  land 
administered  by  the  BLM.  In  addition,  the  BLM 
developed  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  for 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  which  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  August  1997. 
To  protect  the  objects  for  which  the  Monument  was 
designated  livestock  grazing  will  continue  to  be  managed 
under  the  Lewistown  District  (Lewistown  and  Malta 
Field  Offices)  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Management  (BLM 
1997).  Livestock  grazing  on  allotments  in  the 
Monument  will  continue  to  be  allocated  about  38,000 
animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  of  forage  on  an  annual  basis 
(Appendix  N).  Grazing  applications  will  continue  to  be 
processed  consistent  with  existing  regulations  (43  CFR 
4100). 

Planning/NEPA 

Counties:  Not  once  during  the  process  did  we  analyze 
the  counties  land  use  plans  to  see  if  the  decisions  being 
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made  were  in  violation  of  these  plans.  We  do  not  believe 
the  plans  were  even  distributed  to  the  core  team 
members. 

Response:  The  BLM  reviewed  all  applicable  county 

land  use  plans,  including  that  provided  by  Fergus 
County,  and  considered  them  during  preparation  of  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS.  One  of  the  reasons  the  counties  were 
asked  to  be  cooperating  agencies  was  so  they  could 
identify  where  the  RMP  alternatives  were  inconsistent 
with  their  respective  county  plans  and  work  to  resolve 
those  inconsistencies.  If  the  county  representative  did 
not  mention  a specific  inconsistency  between  the  RMP 
and  their  local  plan  during  the  team  discussions  or 
review  of  preliminary  drafts,  the  BLM  presumed  none 
were  present. 

Planning/NEPA  - Analysis 

Counties:  The  BLM  Failed  to  Use  the  Requisite 

Scientific  Information  and  Objectivity.  The  Data  Quality 
Act  (“DQA’j  requires  the  BLM  to  meet  basic 
informational  quality  standards.  66  Fed.  Reg.  49719. 
This  standard  of  quality  requires  that  the  data  used  and 
published  by  the  BLM  meet  four  elements:  (a)  quality; 
(b)  utility  (referring  to  the  usefulness  of  the  data  for  its 
intended  purpose);  (c)  objectivity  (the  data  must  be 
accurate,  reliable,  and  unbiased);  and  (d)  integrity.  Id. 

In  addition  to  the  DQA,  NEPA  imposes  an  affirmative 
duty  on  federal  agencies  to  “insure  the  professional 
integrity,  including  scientific  integrity,  of  the  discussions 
and  analysis  in  [an  EIS].”  City  of  Sausalito  v.  O'Neill, 
386  F.3d  1186,  1213  (9th  Cir.  2004)  (quoting  40  C.F.R. 
§ 1502.24 );  see  also  Earth  Island  Inst.  v.  United  States 
Forest  Serv.,  351  F.3d  1291,  1302  (9th  Cir.  2003)  (claim 
will  succeed  “if  Plaintiffs  are  able  to  convince  the 
district  court  that  the  agency  unreasonably  relied  upon 
inaccurate  data  ’’);  Utahns  for  Better  Transp.  v.  United 
States  Dep’t  of  Transp.,  305  F.3d  1152,  1182  (10th  Cir. 
2002 ).  The  impact  analysis  under  NEPA  is  supposed  to 
be  objective  and  unbiased.  The  BLM  Land  Use  Planning 
Handbook  states  the  following: 

A successful  land  use  planning  effort  always  employs 
rigorous  standards  for  maintaining,  managing,  and 
applying  data  and  derived  information.  Standardized, 
accurate,  and  reliable  data  and  information  are  critical 
to  the  development  of  plan  assessments,  alternatives, 
impact  analyses,  and  planning  decisions.  . . . 

The  data  and  resultant  information  for  a land  use  plan 
must  be  carefully  managed,  documented,  and  applied  to 
withstand  public,  scientific,  and  legal  scrutiny,  and  at  the 
same  time,  facilitate  the  efficient  development  and 
operation  of  the  Bureau’s  mapping  and  data 
management  systems  such  as  GIS.  For  these  reasons, 
the  corporate  data  used  in  plans  require  a high  level  of 


consistency,  standardization,  and  established  quality 
control  procedures. 

Id.  at  Appendix  G,  p.  1 (emphasis  added). 

The  BLM  Failed  to  Consider  All  Relevant  Information. 
“The  policy  behind  NEPA  is  to  ensure  that  an  agency 
has  at  its  disposal  all  relevant  information  about 
environmental  impacts  of  a project  before  an  agency 
embarks  on  the  project.  ” Salmon  River  Concerned 
Citizens  v.  Robertson,  32  F.3d  1346,  1356  (9th  Cir. 
1994);  see  also  Marsh  v.  Oregon  Natural  Resources 
Council,  490  U.S.  360,  371  (1989)  (finding  purpose  of 
NEPA  is  to  focus  “government  and  public  attention  on 
the  environmental  effects  of  proposed  agency  action  ’’); 
Provo  River  Coalition  v.  Pena,  925  F.  Supp.  1518,  1526 
(D.  Utah  1996)  (“The  purpose  of  NEPA  is  to  require 
agencies  to  compile  and  consider  all  relevant 
information  before  taking  action  which  might  have 
significant  environmental  effects.  ”). 

All  the  decisions  in  the  Draft  Resource  Management 
Plan  need  to  be  based  on  sound  scientific  data. 

Response:  The  BLM  complies  with  the  Data  Quality 
Act  by  using  the  best  data  available  and  disclosing  the 
source  and  quality  of  that  data.  The  BLM’s  policy 
addressing  the  requirements  of  the  Data  Quality  Act  is 
contained  in  its  Information  Quality  Guidelines 
published  in  accordance  with  OMB  guidance  (Handbook 
1601-1,  part  V.B.  http://www.blm.gov/nhp/efoia/data_ 
quality/).  The  BLM  believes  that  the  data  used  to 
prepare  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  and  its  underlying 
inventories,  is  the  best  available  and  of  adequate  quality 
and  quantity  to  support  the  analysis  presented  in  the  EIS. 
Additional  reference  citations  have  been  added  to  the 
Proposed  Final  RMP/EIS  to  more  readily  provide  the 
reader  with  the  information  sources  used  to  prepare  the 
RMP.  While  references  were  cited  in  comments 
submitted  prior  to  release  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  the 
BLM  has  no  record  of  these  references  being  delivered 
to  the  Lewistown  Field  Office.  The  articles  provided  by 
the  Wilderness  Society  after  the  2005  Draft  RMP/EIS 
was  released  were  made  available  to  the  staff  specialists 
for  their  analyses  and  added  to  the  administrative  record. 

Counties:  NEPA  also  requires  that  cumulative  impacts 
be  considered.  40  C.F.R.  § 1508.7.  Cumulative  impacts 
are  “the  impactjs]  on  the  environment  which  result[] 
from  the  incremental  impact  of  the  action  when  added  to 
other  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
actions  ....’’  Id.  “A  proper  consideration  of  the 
cumulative  impacts  of  a project  requires  some  quantified 
or  detailed  information;  . . . [gjeneral  statements  about 
possible  effects  and  some  risk  do  not  constitute  a hard 
look  absent  a justification  regarding  why  more  definitive 
information  could  not  be  provided.  ” Klamath-Siskiyou 
Wildlands  Center  v.  Bureau  of  Land  Mgmt.,  387  F.3d 
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989,  993  (9th  Cir.  2004).  The  cumulative  impacts 
analysis  “ must  be  more  than  perfunctory.  ” Id. 

The  relevant  information  or  impacts  that  the  BLM  failed 
to  consider  include  but  is  not  limited  to: 

• The  historical  and  current  information  detailing  the 
cultural  heritage  of  ranching  in  the  impacted  area: 

• The  impacts  of  layers  and  layers  of  regulation  (Wild 
and  Scenic  River  designation.  Wilderness  Study 
Area  designation,  the  neighboring  CM  Russell 
Wildlife  Refuge  designation ) that  already  exists  in 
addition  to  the  Monument  designation  that  all 
negatively  effect  the  historic,  cultural,  economic, 
and  social  environment  attached  to  the  area: 

• The  impacts  on  bighorn  sheep  that  have  thrived 
under  the  current  management  scheme  that  includes 
the  roads  being  used  and  maintained:  and 

• Information  on  the  difference  between  foot  and 
vehicle  traffic-the  BLM  assumes  that  vehicle  traffic 
negatively  impacts  wildlife,  but  does  not  consider 
the  effects  of  foot  traffic  or  mountain  biking. 

Response:  As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  4,  the 
cumulative  impacts  assessment  prepared  for  each 
resource,  accounts  for  past,  present,  and  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  actions  that  are  relevant  to 
determining  the  significant  adverse  impacts.  The  impact 
due  to  past  actions  is  inherently  part  of  the  existing 
resource  conditions  described  in  Chapter  3.  The 
geographic  scope  of  the  environmental  effects  analysis, 
including  cumulative  effects,  addresses  impacts  to  the 
resources  and  objects  of  the  Monument;  however,  the 
analysis  is  not  limited  to  actions  occurring  within  the 
Monument,  but  includes  all  actions  occurring  within  and 
outside  the  Monument  that  have  the  potential  to  create 
significant  impacts.  The  impact  analysis  also  considers 
the  effect  of  actions  occurring  within  the  Monument  that 
may  extend  outside  the  Monument. 

Counties:  The  BLM  is  required  to  analyze  direct  and 
indirect  effects  and  their  significance  in  its  EIS.  40 
C.F.R.  § 1502.16.  Direct  effects  are  those  “which  are 
caused  by  the  action  and  occur  at  the  same  time  and 
place.”  40  C.F.R.  § 1508.8.  Indirect  effects  are  those 
“which  are  caused  by  the  action  and  are  later  in  time  or 
farther  removed  in  distance,  but  are  still  reasonably 
foreseeable.  ” Id.  “Effects  include  ecological  . . ., 
aesthetic,  historic,  cultural,  economic,  social,  or  health, 
whether  direct,  indirect,  or  cumulative.  ” Id. 

Response:  Chapter  4 of  the  EIS  addresses  both  direct 
and  indirect  impacts  on  resources  affected  by 
management  actions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 


Planning/NEPA  - Budget/Staff 

Counties:  The  DRMP/DEIS  is  an  Unfunded  Mandate. 
The  requirements  imposed  on  state  and  county 
governments  and  private  property  owners  by  the 
DRMP/DEIS  violate  the  Unfunded  Mandates  Reform  Act 
(“UMRA”),  2 U.S.C.  § 1501  et  seq.  A federal  mandate 
is  defined  as  “any  provision  in  legislation,  statute,  or 
regulation  that  would  impose  an  enforceable  duty  upon 
State,  local,  or  tribal  governments”  or  which  “would 
impose  an  enforceable  duty  upon  the  private  sector.  ” 2 
U.S.C.  § 658(5)(A),  (6),  (7)(A).  The  DRMP/DEIS  is  such 
a mandate.  The  DRMP/DEIS  would  require  additional 
services,  such  as  county  emergency  sendees,  to  be 
provided  by  the  Counties,  would  require  ranchers  to  take 
additional  actions  to  manage  livestock  grazing  on  the 
Monument,  and  would  impose  a number  of  enforceable 
restrictions  on  natural  gas  operators. 

The  UMRA  requires  that,  “before  promulgating  any 
general  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  that  is  likely  to 
result  in  promulgation  of  any  rule  that  includes  any 
Federal  mandate  that  may  result  in  the  expenditure  by 
State,  local,  and  tribal  governments,  in  the  aggregate,  or 
by  the  private  sector,  of  $100,000,000  or  more  (adjusted 
annually  for  inflation  in  any  1 year),  ” the  agency  must 
prepare  a written  statement  assessing  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  costs  and  benefits  on  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector.  2 U.S.C.  § 
1532(a)(2).  This  assessment  must  include  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  available  to  carry 
out  the  mandate.  Id. 

The  BLM  has  failed  to  adequately  outline  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  economic  impacts  on  the 
private  sector.  Similarly,  the  economic  analysis  is 
completely  devoid  of  any  quantitative  or  qualitative  costs 
or  benefits  to  the  Counties,  the  State  and  other  local 
governments  from  imposition  of  the  DRMP/DEIS.  The 
economic  analysis  section  does  note  that  the  costs  of 
managing  the  Monument  may  change  under  the  RMP; 
however,  there  is  no  assessment  of  any  impact  to  the 
Counties,  the  State  or  the  local  governments.  In  fact,  the 
only  real  quantitative  assessment  is  of  the  change  in 
output,  employment  and  labor  for  the  regional  economy 
from  natural  gas  operations  under  the  different 
alternatives.  DRMP/DEIS  at  341.  Clearly,  this  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  UMRA. 

The  UMRA  additionally  requires  that  the  agency 
estimate  the  future  costs  of  complying  with  the  federal 
mandate,  as  well  as  any  disproportionate  budgetary 
effects  upon  State  or  local  governments  or  particular 
segments  of  the  private  sector.  2 U.S.C.  § 1532(a)(3). 
Nowhere  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  does  the  BLM  provide  such 
an  estimate.  As  stated  in  the  section  on  economic 
analysis,  the  costs  of  complying  with  the  DRMP/DEIS 
would  significantly  impact  the  local  tax  base  (due  to 
decreases  in  ranch  values,  decreased  revenue  from 
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natural  gas  operations,  and  a decrease  in  the  tax  base 
due  to  BLM  land  acquisitions).  This  would,  in  turn, 
significantly  impact  the  Counties,  local  communities,  and 
school  districts,  whose  budgets  are  already  struggling  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act. 
Furthermore,  the  BLM  failed  to  provide  an  analysis  of 
the  budgetary  impact  to  the  Counties  of  having  to 
provide  increased  emergency  services  on  the  Monument. 

The  Act  further  requires  the  agency  to  provide  a 
description  of  the  extent  to  which  the  agency  has 
consulted  with  elected  representatives  of  State,  local, 
and  tribal  governments,  a summary  of  the 
representatives’  comments  and  concerns  ( submitted 
either  orally  or  in  writing),  and  the  agency’s  evaluation 
of  those  comments  and  concerns.  2 U.S.C.  § 1532(a)(5). 
While  the  DRMP/DE1S  does  outline,  in  some  respects, 
the  extent  to  which  these  governments  were  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  the  DRMP/DEIS,  it  does  not 
summarize  the  comments  that  these  agencies  provided. 
See,  e.g.,  DRMP/DEIS  at  2,  343-51.  For  example,  the 
DRMP/DEIS  notes  that  Montana  Governor  Judy  Martz, 
at  the  request  of  Secretary  Norton,  developed  a task 
force  to  provide  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Id.  at  2.  The  DRMP/DEIS  then  notes  that  the 
task  force  made  nine  recommendations,  which  the  BLM 
considered  and  decided  were  outside  the  BLM’s 
authority.  Id.  Although  the  BLM  explains  the  reasons 
for  its  rejection  of  the  recommendations,  it  does  not 
provide  any  summary  of  the  substance  of  the 
recommendations.  Thus,  the  BLM  has  again  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Finally,  the  UMRA  requires  that  the  BLM  “enable 
officials  of  affected  small  governments  to  provide 
meaningful  and  timely  input  in  the  development  of 
regulatory  proposals  containing  significant  Federal 
intergovernmental  mandates”  and  “inform,  educate,  and 
advise  small  governments  on  compliance  with  the 
requirements.”  2 U.S.C.  § 1533(a).  While  the  Counties 
were  included  as  cooperating  agencies  in  the 
development  of  the  DRMP/DEIS,  the  BLM  has 
completely  ignored  the  concerns  of  these  local 
governments,  thereby  preventing  them  from  providing 
meaningful  input  into  the  process.  For  example,  the 
BLM  has  completely  ignored  the  concerns  of  local 
communities  regarding  the  impacts  of  the  alternatives  on 
school  funding.  Additionally,  the  BLM  has  failed  to 
adequately  “ inform , educate,  and  advise”  these 
governments  of  the  burdens  that  will  be  imposed  on  them 
through  the  adoption  of  the  DRMP/DEIS. 

Response:  The  Unfunded  Mandates  Reform  Act  of 

1995  applies  to  federal  statutes  and  regulations  on  state, 
local,  and  tribal  governments.  The  BLM  prepares 
resource  management  plans  based  on  FLPMA  and  the 
regulations  for  the  development,  approval,  maintenance, 
amendment  and  revision  of  resource  management  plans. 
The  decisions  in  resource  management  plans  guide 


future  land  management  actions  and  subsequent  site- 
specific  implementation  decisions.  Resource 

management  plans  are  not  federal  statutes  or  regulations 
subject  to  the  Unfunded  Mandates  Reform  Act. 

Fees  associated  with  a special  area  permit  to  boat  the 
Missouri  River  could  be  used  to  support  county 
emergency  services.  The  cost  of  the  permit  would  be 
established  through  a business  plan  based  on  the  cost  of 
operating  the  permit  system,  special  costs  related  to 
management  of  the  area,  comparability  with  other 
agencies  and  similar  special  areas,  and  fairness  and 
equity  among  all  users.  Development  of  the  business 
plan  would  address  the  disbursement  of  any  fees  and 
would  involve  the  Central  Montana  RAC  and  an 
opportunity  for  public  involvement. 

The  economic  analysis  in  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS 
includes  additional  information  on  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  local  area  and  the  potential  impacts 
from  implementing  the  alternatives. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  a cooperating  agency  in  this 
planning  process,  guided  by  a February  2003 
memorandum  of  understanding.  The  State  of  Montana 
has  been  represented  on  the  interdisciplinary  planning 
team  through  a representative  designated  by  the 
Governor.  Blaine,  Chouteau,  Fergus,  and  Phillips 
Counties  are  also  cooperating  agencies  in  this  planning 
process,  guided  by  memorandums  of  understanding 
established  in  November  2002.  Fergus  and  Blaine 
Counties  have  been  represented  on  the  interdisciplinary 
planning  team  while  Chouteau  and  Phillips  Counties 
have  relied  on  Fergus  County  for  their  involvement  on 
the  planning  team.  Representatives  from  the  state  and 
counties  have  been  involved  in  numerous 
interdisciplinary  team  meetings  and  reviews  of  internal 
working  documents  during  preparation  of  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  and  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS.  A description 
of  the  cooperating  agencies’  involvement  in  the 
preparation  of  the  RMP/EIS,  including  comments  on  the 
Draft,  is  included  in  Chapter  5 of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS. 

The  Governor’s  Task  Force  recommendations  were 
considered  during  the  development  of  the  RMP/EIS  and 
are  now  summarized  in  Appendix  D of  the  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS  along  with  an  explanation  of  how  the 
recommendations  were  addressed. 

Planning/NEPA  - Public  Involvement 

Counties:  One  of  the  most  contentious  issues  that  we 
had  to  face  with  being  on  the  core  team,  was  the 
motorboat  use  on  the  Missouri  River.  So  what  we  did, 
we  debated  that  thing  1 don't  know  how  many  hours  and 
everything  and  couldn 't  come  to  a consensus  on  it  and  so 
we  took  a vote.  And  the  first  vote  that  we  took  was  more 
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or  less  to  leave  the  restrictions  in  place  as  they  are  right 
now. 

Through  the  course  of  it,  it  was  either  a month  or  two 
and  this  vote  was  made  by  the  core  team  which  is  a 
couple  of  commissioners  and  a RAC  member  and  several 
BLN1  staff  members.  So  then  what  happened  in  a month 
or  two,  the  BLM  boss  at  the  time  who  was  the  director  of 
the  Lewistown  Field  Office  came  in  and  gave  a 
presentation  to  us  of  why  he  thought  we  needed  to  have 
some  restrictions  on  the  lower  Missouri.  And  it  was 
debated  again,  not  nearly  to  the  extent  it  was  the  first 
time,  but  we  took  a second  vote  on  it.  And  the  second 
vote  then  flip-flopped.  So  consequently  the  restrictions 
of  no  motorboat  use  going  downstream  from  September 
5th  to  — or  from  June  5th  to  September  15th  was  put  in 
place. 

Response:  The  collaborative  process  evolves 

continuously.  The  discussions  and  alternatives 
surrounding  many  issues  have  changed  numerous  times 
throughout  this  planning  process.  The  nature  of  these 
discussions  and  alternatives  can  be  impacted  by  new 
information  (either  public  information  or  internal 
information)  law,  policy,  management  direction,  budget 
constraints  or  staff  availability. 

Counties:  I was  put  on  the  Task  Force  appointed  by 
Governor  Martz,  and  on  that  Task  Force  for  you  folks  in 
this  area  some  of  the  members  that  you  may  or  may  not 
know,  some  of  you  definitely  know.  Joe  McConnell  was 
on  it.  Carol  Kienenberger  was  on  it,  Commissioner  out 
of  Phillips  County,  and  Matt  McCann  was  on  it  right 
from  this  area. 

We  had  like  seven  or  eight  people  on  that  and  we  went 
through  each  and  every  issue  of  this  Monument  and 
every  vote  came  out  seven  to  nothing  against  the 
Monument.  We  sent  that  in  to  Secretary  of  Interior  with 
the  blessings  of  the  County,  the  State  Legislature,  and 
the  Tribal  Council.  It  didn't  get  anything  done.  1 mean 
it  didn ’t  do  a bit  of  good. 

Response:  This  Monument  was  created  via  a 

Proclamation  and  came  to  the  BLM  with  the  weight  of 
law.  It  has  never  been  within  the  scope  of  BLM’s 
authority  to  revise  the  Proclamation  as  recommended  by 
joint  legislative  resolutions,  county  commission 
preferences,  petitions,  or  the  recommendations 
developed  by  the  Governor’s  Task  Force  in  2001.  Those 
actions  are  non-binding  expressions  of  opinion  or 
preference  that  did  not  place  BLM  in  a position  to  revise 
the  Proclamation. 

Counties:  The  most  frustrating  was  when  the 

preliminary  draft,  this  draft  right  here,  was  sent  to  the 
State  Director  and  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  review  was 
changed  when  it  returned  before  the  public  had  a chance 
to  review  it.  I am  talking  about  on  page  151  of  the 


preliminary  draft  it  states,  and  l quote,  all  roads  leading 
to  State  and  private  lands  would  be  open  for 
administrative  and  private  landowner  access,  end  quote. 

On  page  108  of  the  preliminary  draft,  the  narrative, 
chapter  2,  says  exactly  the  same.  The  transportation 
map  that  1 have  a copy  of  that  went  with  the  preliminary 
draft  reflected  those  exact  wordings.  In  the  current 
draft,  Alternative  F,  on  page  121,  has  the  exact  wording 
but  when  you  read  the  narrative,  page  100,  it  states,  all 
roads  leading  to  State  and  private  lands  would  be  open 
for  administrative  and  private  landowner  access. 
Therefore  you  closed  roads  we  had  previously  had  open. 
What  a huge  change  one  word  — one  word  can  make. 

Response:  Chapter  2 of  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  under 
BLM  Road  System,  Alternative  F (Preferred 
Alternative),  has  been  revised  to  state:  BLM  roads 

providing  motorized  access  to  the  boundary  of  private 
land  would  remain  open  for  public,  private  landowner 
and  administrative  travel  with  the  exception  of  two  roads 
(one  road  is  impassable  and  the  other  road  is  currently 
limited  to  administrative  use).  There  are  65  miles  of 
BLM  roads  providing  access  to  private  land  that  would 
be  designated  open  yearlong  and  2 miles  (two  roads)  that 
would  be  designated  closed. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  also  states  that  BLM  roads  to 
the  boundary  of  state  land  would  remain  open  for 
administrative  travel  including  state  leaseholders.  These 
roads  would  also  be  open  for  public  travel,  if  shown  to 
meet  Monument  objectives.  The  BLM  would  coordinate 
with  state  agencies  on  roads  open  to  the  public  that  lead 
to  or  from  state  land.  There  are  about  80  miles  of  BLM 
roads  providing  access  to  state  land;  59  miles  would  be 
open  yearlong,  13  miles  open  seasonally,  and  8 miles 
closed. 

Counties:  We  were  upset  when  the  BLM  added  three 

additional  members  to  the  core  team,  all  from  the 
environmental  side,  when  the  Plan  was  nearly  complete. 
We  were  told  that  they  would  not  influence  your 
decision. 

Response:  During  the  RAC’s  March  2005  meeting,  the 
council  discussed  at  length  their  participation  in 
preparing  the  Draft  RMP/EIS.  During  that  meeting  a 
motion  was  made  and  consensus  was  reached  to  have 
one  RAC  member  from  each  of  the  three  categories 
participate  on  the  planning  team  as  the  draft  was  going 
through  internal  reviews.  The  three  selected  RAC 
members  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  April,  May 
and  June  team  meetings.  The  participation  from  two 
members  was  sporadic.  In  July  2005,  the  Draft  was  sent 
to  the  printer  and  in  October  2005,  it  was  sent  to  the 
public. 

Counties:  The  core  team  voted  to  leave  boating 

restrictions  as  they  were  only  to  have  it  changed  two 
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months  later  when  the  BLM  boss  came  in  and  said  he 
thought  that  we  needed  restrictions  on  the  lower  section 
of  the  river.  Art  and  I were  told  if  we  wanted  to  change 
this  back  to  gather  public  support  through  the  comment 
period. 

Response:  The  collaborative  process  evolves 

continuously.  The  discussions  and  alternatives 
surrounding  many  issues  have  changed  numerous  times 
throughout  this  planning  process.  The  nature  of  these 
discussions  and  alternatives  can  be  impacted  by  new 
information  (either  public  information  or  internal 
information)  law,  policy,  management  direction,  budget 
constraints  or  staff  availability. 

Counties:  We  must  give  local  input  a weighted  vote. 

The  four  counties  that  are  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
Monument  believe  that  the  citizens  that  live  in  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Monument  should  carry  more  weight 
with  their  comments  than  other  interested  parties. 

The  BLM  should  review  all  public  comments,  especially 
comments  from  the  Counties  who  the  BLM  are  required 
to  consult  with,  and  address  those  comments  through 
substantive  and  real  changes  so  that  the  DRMP/DEIS  is 
improved,  compliant  with  the  pertinent  law,  and  less 
likely  to  be  challenged. 

In  regard  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  the  affected  citizens  are  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  rulemaking,  decision  making  and  the 
planning  process.  I think  it  was  fairly  evident  by  the 
local  citizens  that  they  are  not  happy.  Therefore  more 
emphasis  needs  to  be  put  on  their  comments  versus  the 
thousands  of  comments  you  will  receive  from  out  of  area 
and  out  of  state,  the  majority  of  whom  have  probably 
never  been  to  the  area.  In  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  it  states  all  federal  agencies  are  to 
consider  local  viewpoints  during  the  planning  stages  of 
any  federal  project.  We  can  name  a lot  of  instance  sin 
this  plan  where  that  was  not  done.  To  name  a few: 
economic  impacts,  roads,  county  emergency  services, 
private  property,  reduced  grazing  ( or  the  potential  from 
increased  restrictions).  Other  comments  can  be  found  in 
the  five  bullets  under  Subsection  C dill  of  the  Karen 
Budd-Falen  comments  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
counties. 

Response:  Our  planning  regulations  require  the  BLM  to 
consider  each  comment  thoroughly  and  equally  to  see  if 
it  provides  new  information,  corrects  a factual  error  in 
the  draft,  helps  formulate  a new  alternative  or  revises  an 
alternative  considered  in  the  draft.  Our  planning 
regulations  do  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
value  of  any  comment  based  on  the  commenter’s 
location,  livelihood,  ability  to  travel,  economic  status, 
philosophical  disposition  or  any  other  criterion. 


By  their  very  proximity,  local  residents  have  easier 
access  to  citizen  participation  opportunities  such  as 
scoping  and  alternative  formulation  meetings.  Without 
exception,  local  residents  were  prominent  at  every 
scoping  meeting,  alternative  formulation  meeting,  Draft 
RMP/EIS  meeting  and  any  other  public  participation 
opportunity  involving  this  planning  effort.  Local 
residents  also  find  it  easier  to  stop  by  the  Lewistown, 
Havre  or  Malta  BLM  offices  to  discuss  their  concerns  or 
ideas  directly  with  planning  team  members.  Those 
citizens  living  in  northcentral  Montana  are  also  most 
familiar  with  the  planning  area  and  usually  provide  the 
most  specific  comments  which  can  be  carried  forward 
into  the  planning  process.  The  planning  effort 
surrounding  this  Monument  has  provided  multiple  and 
equitable  opportunities  for  public  involvement 
throughout  northcentral  Montana,  the  region,  state  and 
nation. 

Counties:  I would  direct  the  BLM  to  send  the  four 

counties  a letter  stating  what  they  believe  a cooperating 
status  means.  I would  also  like  the  Secretary  of 
Interior’s  stance  on  this  issue.  What  you  have  done  I 
believe  is  in  direct  violation  with  what  I have  understood 
a cooperating  agent  agreement  to  be. 

Response:  In  November  2002,  the  BLM  and  Chouteau, 
Blaine,  Fergus  and  Phillips  counties  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  (MOU)  enlisting  the 
counties  as  cooperative  agencies  and  defining  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  for  these  partners  (and  the  BLM) 
throughout  the  planning  process.  Being  a cooperating 
agency  grants  a special  status  to  the  counties  and 
engages  their  full  participation  in  the  planning  process. 
The  MOU  acknowledges  the  high  level  of  interest  the 
counties  have  in  this  management  plan  and  the  capability 
and  familiarity  the  counties  bring  to  the  planning 
process.  It  also  ensures  the  working  relationship  meets 
the  purposes  and  intent  of  FLPMA  and  NEPA. 

As  cooperating  agencies,  the  counties  are  full  partners  in 
the  collaborative  planning  process  and  their  participation 
and  capabilities  were  extremely  valuable  in  the 
preparation  of  this  management  plan.  The  BLM  and  the 
planning  team  considered  all  of  the  input  offered  by  the 
counties;  however,  some  of  their  comments  dealt  with 
topics  beyond  the  scope  of  BLM’s  authority  (the  size  of 
the  Monument,  boundaries,  adjacent  private  land)  and 
were  not  carried  forward  into  the  management  plan.  All 
other  comments  offered  by  the  counties  were  carried 
forward  through  the  collaborative  planning  process. 

However,  the  very  nature  of  a collaborative  process  does 
not  assure  any  partner  on  the  planning  team  that  his/her 
agenda  for  these  public  lands  will  mirror  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  That  does  not  mean  substantive  comments 
offered  by  the  counties,  or  any  other  interest,  were  not 
seriously  considered. 
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The  management  direction  recommended  via  a 
collaborative  planning  process  (that  must  consider  all 
comments)  seldom  mirrors  the  specific  comments  from 
any  one  individual  or  organization.  As  a result,  that 
individual  or  organization  often  feels  dissatisfied  with 
the  public  process  or  that  the  management  decisions  have 
already  been  made.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  BLM’s 
planning  process  carefully  considers  the  specific 
information  provided  by  each  individual  and 
organization  while  working  toward  management 
decisions  that  must  consider  the  collective  body  of 
specific  information  provided  by  all  individuals  and 
organizations. 

Counties:  Violation  of  the  National  Environmental 

Policy  Act.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(“NEPA”)  requires  the  BLM  to  coordinate  with  local 
governments.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  regulations 
implementing  NEPA  is  to  “ [e]mphasize[ ] cooperative 
consultation  among  agencies  before  the  environmental 
impact  statement  is  prepared  rather  than  submission  of 
adversary  comments  on  a completed  document.  ” 40 

C.F.R.  § 150Ll(b).  During  the  scoping  process,  the 
BLM  is  required  to  “[ ijnvite  the  participation  of  affected 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  ” 40  C.F.R.  § 

1501.7(a)(1).  Pursuant  to  NEPA,  the  BLM  was 
supposed  to  cooperate  with  the  Counties,  as  well  as 
other  state  and  local  governments,  to  use  all  practicable 
means  and  measures  to  “create  and  maintain  conditions 
under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive 
harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans.”  42  U.S.C.  § 4331(a).  The  BLM  has  not 
fulfilled  this  legal  mandate. 

NEPA  also  requires  that  the  individual  county  and  state 
land  use  plans  and  ordinances  be  evaluated  and 
discussed  in  the  EIS.  42  U.S.C.  § 4332(c).  If  there  are 
any  inconsistencies  between  the  local  plans  and  the 
proposed  action,  the  agencies  were  supposed  to  try  and 
attempt  to  resolve  those  inconsistencies  prior  to 
implementation.  40  C.F.R.  §§  1506.2(d),  1506.2.  Again, 
the  BLM  seemed  to  ignore  inconsistencies  with  local 
plans.  The  BLM’s  actions  to  ignore  local  governments 
are  a violation  of  NEPA. 

Violation  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act.  In  addition  to  the  public  participation  required  by 
NEPA,  Congress  has  created  public  participation 
procedures  for  developing  land  and  resource 
management  plans  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  (“FLPMA”).  See  43  U.S.C.  § 1712(f) 
(“The  Secretary  shall  allow  an  opportunity  for  public 
involvement  and  by  regulation  shall  establish 
procedures,  including  public  hearings  where  appropriate 
to  give  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  the 
public  adequate  notice  and  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
and  participate  in  the  formulation  of  plans  and  programs 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  public  lands”). 


Additionally,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  to 
establish  comprehensive  rules  to  assure  third  party 
involvement  in  agency  decision  making.  43  U.S.C.  § 
1701(a)(5).  “Public  involvement”  is  defined  as:  the 

opportunity  for  participation  by  affected  citizens  in 
rulemaking,  decisionmaking,  and  planning  with  respect 
to  public  lands,  including  public  meetings  or  hearings 
held  at  locations  near  the  affected  lands,  or  advisory 
mechanisms,  or  such  other  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  public  comment  in  a particular 
instance. 

43  U.S.C.  § 1702(d)  (emphasis  added).  In  this  case, 
while  the  BLM  has  put  on  a pretense  of  cooperating  with 
the  Counties,  the  BLM’s  actual  cooperation  with  the 
Counties  has  been  lacking. 

Violation  of  the  Resource  Conser\>ation  Act.  The 
Resource  Conservation  Act  of  1981,  16  U.S.C.  § 3451  et 
seq.,  requires  that  the  agencies  cooperate  and 
coordinate  with  local  governments.  Again,  this  has  not 
been  done  in  the  process  leading  up  to  the  proposed 
decision. 

Violation  of  Presidential  Executive  Orders.  By  executive 
order,  the  President  has  required  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  “the  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  of  the  agency”  in  a manner  that  “facilitates 
cooperative  conservation  ” and  “ properly  accommodates 
local  participation  in  Federal  decision  making.  ” 
Executive  Order  13352  (Facilitation  of  Cooperative 
Conservation  (August  26,  2004)).  “Cooperative 

conservation”  is  defined  as  “actions  that  relate  to  use, 
enhancement,  and  enjoyment  of  natural  resources, 
protection  of  the  environment,  or  both,  and  that  involve 
collaborative  activity  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
and  tribal  governments,  private  for  profit  and  nonprofit 
institutions,  other  nongovernmental  entities  and 
individuals.  ” Id. 

In  addition,  Presidential  Executive  Order  12866  states 
that  “[tjhe  American  people  deser\>e  a regulatory  system 
that  works  for  them,  not  against  them:  a regulatory 
system  that  protects  and  improves  the  health,  safety, 
environment,  and  well  being  and  improves  the 
performance  of  the  economy  without  imposing 
unacceptable  or  unreasonable  costs  on  society; 
regulatory  policies  that  recognize  that  the  private  sector 
and  private  markets  are  the  best  engine  for  economic 
growth;  regulatory  approaches  that  respect  the  role  of 
state,  local  and  tribal  governments;  and  regulations  that 
are  effective  consistent,  sensible,  and  understandable.  ” 
Executive  Order  12866  (Regulatory  Planning  and 
Review  (1993)).  Pursuant  to  this  Executive  Order,  the 
agencies  were  supposed  to  seek  input  from  local 
governments,  minimize  the  regulatory  burdens  and  to 
harmonize  federal  regulatory  actions  with  related  state, 
local  and  tribal  regulatory  functions.  Again,  the 
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agencies  have  not  met  the  requirements  in  this  Executive 
Order. 

Furthermore,  Presidential  Executive  Order  12630 
requires  that  federal  government  actions  which  may 
result  in  a taking  of  private  property  must  undergo  a 
takings  analysis  prior  to  implementation.  Executive 
Order  12630,  62  Fed.  Reg.  48,445  (Governmental 
Actions  and  Interference  with  Constitutionally  Protected 
Property  Rights  (1988))  (stating  that  “ governmental 
actions  that  may  have  significant  impact  on  the  use  of 
value  or  private  property  should  be  scrutinized  to  avoid 
undue  or  unplanned  burdens  on  the  public  fisc”)-  The 
BLM  has  failed  to  complete  a takings  analysis. 

Violation  of  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act.  The 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  (“ICA”),  31  U.S.C. 
§§  6501-6506  and  companion  Executive  Order  12372, 
require  all  federal  agencies  to  consider  local  viewpoints 
during  the  planning  stages  of  any  federal  project.  31 
U.S.C.  § 6506(c).  The  obligation  of  the  BLM  to  consider 
local  government  concerns  is  a legally  enforceable  right. 
City  of  Waltham  v.  United  States  Postal  Serv.,  11  F.3d 
235,  245  (1st  Cir.  1993).  Injunctive  relief  is  available  in 
those  cases  where  the  federal  agencies  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  ICA.  City  of  Rochester  v.  United  States 
Postal  Serv.,  541  F.2d  967,  976  (2nd  Cir.  1976).  The 
consideration  of  local  government  plans  and  policies 
must  occur  on  the  record.  Federal  agencies  have  an 
affirmative  duty  to  develop  a list  of  factors  which  support 
or  explain  an  agency’s  decision  to  act  in  disharmony 
with  local  land  use  plans.  Village  of  Palatine  v.  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  742  F.  Supp.  1377,  1397  ( N.D . III.  1990). 
The  BLM  has  failed  to  adequately  consider  local 
viewpoints  on  the  Monument  and  the  concerns  of  the 
Counties  impacted  by  the  Monument. 

Violation  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation 
Act.  The  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  §§  2001  et  seq.,  requires  that  the  agencies 
cooperate  and  coordinate  with  local  government.  Again, 
this  has  not  been  done  in  the  process  leading  up  to  the 
proposed  decision. 

The  BLM  Failed  to  Coordinate  with  the  Counties.  In  this 
case,  while  the  BLM  has  put  on  a pretense  of 
cooperating  with  local  governments,  the  BLM's 
cooperation  with  local  governments  has  been  largely 
illusory.  In  2001,  Secretary  Norton  asked  for  input  from 
local  officials  in  developing  management  plans  for 
Clinton ’s  monument  designations.  DRMP/DEIS  at  2.  In 
response,  Montana  Governor  Judy  Martz  appointed  a 
seven-member  task  force  of  local  officials  to  provide 
recommendations.  Id.  These  officials  submitted  their 
recommendations  to  the  BLM  in  August  of  2001.  Id. 
While  the  BLM  claims  that  most  of  these 
recommendations  were  not  within  the  BLM’s  authority, 
nowhere  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  does  the  BLM  elaborate  on 
what  recommendations  these  local  officials  provided, 


nor  does  the  BLM  provide  any  substantive  response  to 
the  local  officials’  concerns.  The  Ninth  Circuit  has 
recognized  that  “there  must  be  good  faith,  reasoned 
analysis  in  response”  to  public  comments.  California  v. 
Block,  690  F.2d  753,  773  (9th  Cir.  1982).  Without  this 
information,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent  the 
BLM  has  actually  considered  the  concerns  of  local 
governments. 

In  2002,  the  BLM  and  the  Counties  entered  into  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (“ MOU ”),  giving  the 
Counties  cooperating  agency  status  in  the  planning 
process.  MOU  at  § 1,  f 2.  Despite  this  “special  status,  ” 
the  Counties  have  had  little  ability  to  impact  the  outcome 
of  the  DRMP/DEIS.  Collectively,  the  Counties  only  had 
two  votes  on  the  BLM’s  thirty -plus  member  ID  Team, 
and  the  Counties ' positions  on  issues  were  often  lost  in 
the  lengthy  deliberations.  In  some  cases,  the  BLM 
blatantly  ignored  the  Counties  ’ positions.  For  example, 
the  BLM  ignored  a recommendation  by  the 
representative  of  the  four  counties  to  leave  the  boating 
restrictions  as  they  presently  exist.  In  a meeting 
debating  the  issue,  the  BLM  planning  team  initially 
reached  a general  agreement  to  leave  the  boating 
restrictions  as  they  existed.  This  agreement  was  later 
rejected  by  the  BLM  due  to  the  thousands  of  public 
comments  (mostly  form  letters),  that  the  BLM  received 
on  the  issue.  Thus,  the  BLM  has  allowed  the  voices  of 
those  far  away  from  the  Monument  to  take  precedence 
over  the  voices  of  the  local  governments. 

The  MOU  states  that  the  “the  BLM  will  incorporate,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  comments, 
recommendations  and/or  data  submitted  by  the  Counties 
in  the  RMP  and  EIS.  ” MOU  at  § III,  f 6.  Nowhere  in 
the  DRMP/DEIS  does  the  BLM  outline  what  comments, 
recommendations,  or  data  the  Counties  submitted,  nor 
does  the  BLM  explain  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  BLM 
actually  incorporated  the  Counties’  comments, 

recommendations,  and  data.  In  the  case  that  the 
Counties’  recommendations  were  not  incorporated  (as  it 
is  believed  they  were  not),  there  is  no  explanation  as  to 
why  the  BLM  chose  to  disregard  them.  At  a minimum, 
the  BLM  should  have  documented  the  Counties’ 
positions  on  the  issues  so  that  federal  decision-makers 
and  the  public  could  adequately  determine  whether,  and 
to  what  degree,  the  Counties  ’ input  was  considered. 

The  MOU  also  states  that  the  Counties  would  receive  all 
drafts  of  the  RMP  and  EIS.  MOU  at  § 3,  J 9.  However, 
the  BLM  did  not  go  to  the  Counties  with  various 
proposals  to  be  included  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  to  officially 
ascertain  the  Counties’  positions  on  any  given  issue. 
The  failure  to  provide  these  documents  to  the  Counties 
prior  to  releasing  them  to  the  public  contradicts  the 
requirements  of  the  MOU  and  further  supports  the 
argument  that  the  BLM’s  “cooperation”  with  the  local 
governments  was  illusory. 
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Response:  Throughout  the  preparation  of  the  Draft 

RMP/EIS  and  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  the  documents 
were  reviewed  at  various  levels  within  the  BLM  and  by 
the  cooperating  agencies  to  ensure  they  were  in 
compliance  with  the  various  laws,  policies  and 
guidelines  applying  to  federal  lands. 

In  November  2002,  the  BLM  and  Chouteau,  Blaine, 
Fergus  and  Phillips  counties  signed  a memorandum  of 
understanding  (MOU)  enlisting  the  counties  as 
cooperative  agencies  and  defining  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  for  these  partners  (and  the  BLM) 
throughout  the  planning  process.  Being  a cooperating 
agency  grants  a special  status  to  the  counties  and 
engages  their  full  participation  in  the  planning  process. 
The  MOU  acknowledges  the  high  level  of  interest  the 
counties  have  in  this  management  plan  and  the  capability 
and  familiarity  the  counties  bring  to  the  planning 
process.  It  also  ensures  the  working  relationship  meets 
the  purposes  and  intent  of  FLPMA  and  NEPA. 

As  cooperating  agencies,  the  counties  are  full  partners  in 
the  collaborative  planning  process  and  their  participation 
and  capabilities  were  extremely  valuable  in  the 
preparation  of  this  management  plan.  The  BLM  and  the 
planning  team  considered  all  of  the  input  offered  by  the 
counties;  however,  some  of  their  comments  dealt  with 
topics  beyond  the  scope  of  BLM’s  authority  (the  size  of 
the  Monument,  boundaries,  adjacent  private  land)  and 
were  not  carried  forward  into  the  management  plan.  All 
other  comments  offered  by  the  counties  were  carried 
forward  through  the  collaborative  planning  process. 

Planning/NEPA  - Regulations 

Counties:  The  DRMP/DEIS  represents  a significant 

planning  document  that  will  affect  and  establish  how  the 
Monument  is  managed.  However,  the  DRMP/DEIS  does 
not  consider  numerous  applicable  laws.  Some  have  been 
mentioned  above.  In  addition,  the  DRMP/DEIS  failed  to 
include  and  analyze: 

(1)  Small  Business  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  5 U.S.C. 
§§  601  -612,  and  the  Small  Business  Regulatory 
Enforcement  Fairness  Act  of  1996  (P.L.  104  - 121)  (also 
known  as  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  or  RFA  or  Reg 
Flex); 

(2)  Executive  Order  13211  ( Energy  Effect  Analysis); 

(3)  Executive  Order  12630  ( Takings  Analysis); 

(4)  Executive  Order  12898  (Civil  Justice  Reform 
Analysis); 

(5)  Executive  Order  13132  (Federalism  Analysis);  and 

(6)  Executive  Order  12898  (Environmental  Justice 
Analysis). 

The  BLM’s  failure  to  exclude  and  properly  analyze 
several  applicable  Executive  Orders  and  other  laws  in  its 
DRMP/DEIS  reveals  a serious  flaw  in  the  DRMP/DEIS. 
Until  the  BLM  fully  and  properly  includes  and  then  fully 


analyzes  such,  the  DRMP/DEIS  will  be  flawed, 
incomplete,  and  ineffective. 

Response:  The  acts  cited  are  generally  only  applicable 
to  the  development  of  new  or  revised  regulations.  They 
are  not  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  resource 
management  plans  by  the  BLM  under  the  existing 
planning  regulations  at  43  CFR  subpart  1610.  The 
requirement  to  address  the  effect  of  actions  on  low 
income  or  minority  populations  (environmental  justice) 
is  addressed  under  the  Social  sections  of  Chapters  3 and 
4 in  both  the  Draft  and  Final  EIS. 

Counties:  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

Analysis  Is  Insufficient.  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  ("NEPA”)  is  considered  to  be  the  United 
States’  national  charter  for  environmental  responsibility. 
NEPA  establishes  an  environmental  policy  that  requires 
federal  agencies  to  do  environmental  planning  and 
requires  that  the  decision  makers  within  the  federal 
agencies  take  environmental  factors  into  account  when 
making  their  decisions.  42  U.S.C.  § 4321;  40  C.F.R.  § 
1500.1.  NEPA  is  primarily  a procedural  statute  (See 
Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Corp.  v.  NRDC,  435 
U.S.  519  (1978);  Oregon  Environmental  Council  v. 
Kuzman,  817  F.2d  484,  492  (9th  Cir.1987))  and 
establishes  a process  by  which  federal  agencies  must 
study  the  environmental  impacts  and  effects  of  actions 
before  such  actions  are  taken.  NEPA  applies  to  any 
federal  action.  40  C.F.R.  § 1501.4.  NEPA  exists  to 
ensure  a process,  not  a result.  Northwest  Environmental 
Defense  Center  v.  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  117 
F.3d  1520  (9th  Cir.1997)  (quoting  Inland  Empire  Public 
Lands  v.  United  States  Forest  Service,  88  F.3d  754,  758 
(9th  Cir.1996)).  NEPA's  procedures  are  designed  to  (1) 
ensure  that  an  agency  will  have  detailed  information  on 
significant  environmental  impacts  when  it  makes  its 
decision;  and  (2)  guarantee  that  this  information  will  be 
available  to  a larger  audience.  Id.  Any  action  taken 
without  observance  of  the  procedures  required  by  NEPA 
will  be  set  aside.  Save  the  Yaak  Committee  v.  Block,  840 
F.2d  714,  717  (9th  Cir.1988).  When  a federal  action  is 
proposed,  the  NEPA  process  is  triggered.  40  C.F.R.  § 
1501.4. 

Response:  The  BLM  believes  that  the  Draft  RMP/EIS 
and  the  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  meet  the  requirements 
of  NEPA  and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
regulations  to  identify  issues,  develop  alternatives,  and 
analyze  and  disclose  potential  impacts. 

Plan  Distribution 

Since  initial  scoping,  the  BLM  has  maintained  a mailing 
list  (regular  and  email)  of  individuals,  businesses, 
organizations,  and  federal,  state,  tribal,  and  local 
government  representatives  interested  in  development  of 
the  Monument  RMP. 
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The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  is  available  for  public 
review  at  the  following  locations:  Montana  State  Office 
(Billings,  Montana),  Great  Falls  Oil  and  Gas  Field 
Station  (Great  Falls,  Montana),  Havre  Field  Station 
(Havre,  Montana),  and  Fewistown  Field  Office 
(Fewistown,  Montana).  It  is  also  available  on  the  BFM 
web  site  at  http://www.blm.gov/mt/st/en/fo/lewistown_ 
field_office/um_rmp_process.html. 

Printed  copies  of  the  document  have  been  distributed  to 
the  government  agencies,  business,  and  organizations 
listed  below.  The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS,  either  on 
CD  or  in  printed  format,  was  also  mailed  to  individuals 
who  requested  a copy. 

Federal  Government 

Nez  Perce  Nat’l  Historic  Trail/Bear  Paw  Battlefield 
US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  - Omaha  District 
US  Dept  Energy  - Office  of  Environmental  Mgmt 
US  Dept  of  Justice 

US  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
US  Geological  Survey 
USDA  Farm  Service  Agency 
USDA  Forest  Service 

USDA  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service 

USDI  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

USDI  Bureau  of  Fand  Management 

USDI  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

USDI  CMR  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

USDI  Field  Solicitor’ s Office 

USDI  National  Park  Service 

State  Government 

Colorado  State  Forest  Service 
Idaho  Public  Utilities  Commission 
Montana  Aeronautics  Division 
Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology 
Montana  Dept  Environmental  Quality 
Montana  Dept  Nat  Resources  & Conservation 
Montana  Dept  of  Transportation 
Montana  Environmental  Quality  Council 
Montana  Fish  Wildlife  & Parks 
Montana  Governor  Brian  Schweitzer 
Montana  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
Montana  Office  of  the  Fieutenant  Governor 
Montana  Public  Service  Commission 
Montana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
Montana  Travel  Montana 
North  Dakota  Public  Service  Commission 
Wyoming  Public  Service  Commission 

County/Local  Government 

Blaine  County  Commission 
Blaine  County  Conservation  District 


Blaine  County  Extension  Service 

Blaine  County  Fibrary 

Blaine  County  Sheriff 

Cascade  County  Conservation  District 

Chouteau  County  Commission 

Chouteau  County  Conservation  District 

Chouteau  County  Extension  Service 

Chouteau  County  Planner 

Chouteau  County  Sheriff 

City  of  Chinook  Mayor 

City  of  Fort  Benton 

City  of  Havre  Mayor 

City  of  Malta  Mayor 

Fergus  County  Commission 

Fergus  County  Extension  Service 

Fergus  County  Planner 

Fergus  County  Sheriff 

Havre  Public  Fibrary 

Hill  County  Commission 

Lewistown  City  Manager 

Fewistown  City  Planner 

Lewistown  Public  Library 

Petroleum  County  Commission 

Phillips  County  Commission 

Phillips  County  Extension  Office 

Phillips  County  Library 

Phillips  County  Sheriff 

Phillips  County  Supt  of  Schools 

Valley  County  Commission 

Winifred  Public  Schools 

Winifred  Rural  Fire  Dept 

Tribal  Government 

Blackfeet  Cultural  Program 

Blackfeet  Planning  & Development 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Council 

Buffalo  Chasers  Society 

Chippewa-Cree  Business  Committee 

Chippewa-Cree  Cultural  Committee 

Chippewa-Cree  Tribal  Council 

Chippewa-Cree  Tribal  Office 

Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribes 

Crow  Tribal  Council 

Crow  Tribal  Cultural  Affairs  Dept 

Fort  Belknap  Environmental  Protection  Office 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  Council 

Fort  Belknap  Tribal  Planning  Department 

Fort  Hall  Reservation 

Fort  Peck  Tribal  Water  Office 

Fort  Peck  Tribes 

Little  Shell  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  MT 
Northern  Cheyenne  Cultural  Committee 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
Rocky  Boy’s  Natural  Resources  Department 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
White  Clay  Society 
Wind  River  Reservation 
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Congressional 

Congressman  Denny  Rehberg 
Senator  Max  Baucus 
Senator  John  Tester 

Businesses 

3 Rivers  Canoes 
5B  OG  Company  Inc 
ABN  Ranch 

Adventure  Bound  Canoe  & Shuttle  Company 

Anchor  Ranch 

Arco  Oil  & Gas  Company 

Armells  Creek  Outfitting 

Amaud  Outfitting 

Aspen  Youth  Alternatives 

Bailey  Land  and  Livestock 

Baker  OG  Development  LLC 

Ballard  & Associates  Inc 

Bar  OK  Ranch  - Fairfield  Textiles 

Barnard  Brothers 

Barnard  Energy  LLC 

Bear  Paw  Development  Corp 

Bear  Paw  Energy  Inc 

Bear  Paw  Mountain  Outfitters 

Big  Flat  Electric  Cooperative  Inc 

Billings  Rod  & Gun  Club 

Black  Hawk  Resources 

Black  Ranch  Inc 

Blazek  Brothers  Inc 

Blue  Ribbon  Flies 

Borderline  Outfitters 

Britt  Minerals  Inc 

Brown  and  Darlington 

Canoe  Montana/Montana  River  Expeditions 

Casino  Creek  Concrete 

Chase  Hill  Outfitters 

Choctaw  II  OG  LTD 

Coppedge  Ranch  Inc 

Cow  Creek  Outfitters 

Dale  & Shirley  Robertson  Shuttles 

Derks  Bros  Grain  & Cattle  Inc 

Devon  Louisiana  Corp 

Dickinson  Ranch 

E-7  Grain  & Livestock 

Eagle  Butte  Farm  Inc 

Eightmile  Bench  Farm 

Elenburg  Exploration  Inc 

Encana  Energy  Resources  Inc 

Encore  Operating 

Ensign  Operating  Company 

Entranco  Inc 

Eric  H Nelson  Attorney  at  Law 
Evers  Ranch  Corporation 
Explorations  Inc 
Express  Pipeline  Partnership 
Faber  Ranch  Inc 


Faith  Drilling  Inc 

Faunawest  Wildlife  Consultants 

Fergus  Electric  Cooperative  Inc 

Fidelity  Exploration  & Production  Company 

First  Trust  Co  of  Montana 

Florentine  Films 

Gasvoda  and  Sons 

Gasvoda  Bros  Livestock 

Glacier  Sea  Kayaking 

Good  Ridge  Resources  Inc 

Gough  Shanahan  Johnson  & Waterman 

Graig  Inti  Inc 

Great  Northern  Boot  Co 

Hamilton  Res  Management 

Hancock  Enterprises 

Havre  Answering  Service 

Havre  Pipeline  Company 

Hawk  I’m  Your  Sister 

Heggem  Ranch 

Helena  Orthopedic  Clinic 

Hicks  & Sons  Inc 

Hill  County  Electric  Cooperative  Inc 
IEF  3 & 4 Even  Corp 
Inside  Energy 

Integrated  Planning  Services 

IX  Ranch  Co 

J B Brown  Operating  Co 

J Sugar  Company  Inc 

Jireh  Consulting  Services 

Joe  Klabzuba  Partnership 

John’s  Shuttle  Service 

Johnson  Ranch 

Joy  Global  Inc 

Judith  River  Farm 

Kaiser  Francis  Oil 

Kilroy  Company  of  Texas  Inc 

Kinney  Consulting  Services  LLC 

Klabzuba  Oil  & Gas  Inc 

L S Adventures 

Laneer  Res  LTD 

Lanning  Family  Trust 

LBR  Ranch  Inc 

Leave  No  Trace  Inc 

Lewis  & Clark  Canoe  Expeditions 

Lewis  & Clark  Trail  Adventures 

Lewistown  News-Argus 

Little  Rockies  Outfitting 

Lost  Creek  Outfitting 

M & E Outfitters 

Macmillan  Judith  River  Ranch 

Macum  Energy  Inc 

Magic  Cir  Energy  Corp 

Main  Energy  Inc 

Marks  Oil  Inc 

Matador  Ranch 

McLaughlin  Insurance  Services 
McNamara  Family  LTD  Partnership 
MDU  Resources  Group  Inc 
Mid-Rivers  Telephone  Coop  Inc 
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Milk  River  Outfitters 
Missouri  Breaks  River  Company 
Missouri  River  Canoe  Co 
Mitchell  Ranch 
Montana  Breaks  Outfitting 
Montana  Guide  Service 
Montana  Hunt  and  Fish  Inc 
Montana  Oil  Journal 
Montana  Prairie  Adventures 
Montana  Ranchers  Hunts 
Montana  River  Outfitters 
Montana  Wilderness  Outfitters 
Morgan  Expl  LLC 
Morrison-Maierle 
N Hanging  5 Ranch 
Natural  Gas  Week 
Nevada  Power  Company 
Nichols  Oil  Company 
North  Wind  Environmental 
Northern  Rockies  Outfitter 
Ocean  Energy  Resources  Inc 
Orr  Family  Trust 
Our  Montana  Inc 
P Brian  Rogers  MD  Inc  PS 
Paul  Mirski  and  Associates 
Permits  West  Inc 
Peterson  Ranch  & Feed  Lot 
PIC  Technologies  Inc 
Pinwheel  J Ranch 
Pioneer  Lodge 
Pitot  OG  LLC 
PN  Ranch 

Portage  Environmental 

Practiceworks  Inc 

Prairie  Kraft  Specialties 

Public  Lands  Access  Assn  Inc 

Public  Lands  News 

Range  Watershed  Restor  Foresters 

Redbone  Outfitters 

Redrock  Drilling 

River  Odysseys  West 

Sand  Creek  Ranch 

Sandtana  Inc 

Saroc  Inc 

Sawtooth  Oil  Company 

Schneider  G OG  LLC 

Smiling  Gulch  Ranch 

Starwest  Adventures 

Swca  Environmental  Consultants 

Tetra  Tech  Inc 

Texaco 

Textana  USA 

Timco  Investments  Inc 

T-K  Production  Company 

Toklan  OG  Corporation 

Triangle  Telephone  Cooperative 

Two  Calf  Company 

Ugrin  Alexander  Zadick  & Higgins  PC 

Unit  Petroleum  Company 


Upper  Missouri  River  Guides 
Upper  Missouri  River  Keelboat  Co 
Virgelle  Valley  Ranch  Inc 
Virgelle  Ventures 
Western  Star  Realty  Inc 
Whiskey  Ridge  Lodge  Inc 
Whiskey  Ridge  Outfitters 
White  Cliff  Tours 
Wickens  Outfitting 
Wild  Rockies  Tours 
Wilderness  Inquiry 
Williston  Basin  Interstate  Pipeline 
Wolf  Spirit  Expeditions 
Wood  River  Ranch 

Organizations 

Acoustic  Ecology  Institute 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies 
American  Assn  State  Geologists 
American  Bird  Conservancy 
American  Birding  Association 
American  Farm  Bureau 
American  Fisheries  Society 
American  Forest  and  Paper  Association 
American  Hiking  Association 
American  Horse  Protection  Association 
American  Motorcyclist  Assoc 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
American  Recreation  Coalition 
American  Rivers 

American  Sheep  Industry  Association 

American  Sportfishing  Association 

American  Trails 

American  Wildlands 

American  Wind  Energy  Association 

Association  for  the  Preserv  of  American  Wild-Lands 

Audubon  Society 

Backcountry  Horsemen 

Beartooth  Fat  Tire  Society 

Big  Sandy  Conservation  District 

Bikenet 

Blue  Ribbon  Coalition 

Bolle  Center  for  People  & Forests 

Boone  and  Crockett  Club 

Bowhunting  Preservation  Alliance 

Brazos  Valley  MTB  Assoc 

Capital  Trail  Bike  Riders 

Capital  Trail  Vehicle  Association 

Cascade  County  4- Wheelers 

Center  for  Biological  Diversity 

Central  Montana  Resource  Advisory  Council 

Central  Montana  Trail  Users 

Central  Montana  Wildlands  Association 

Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Forum 

Comm  for  Access  to  Public  Lands/Handicapped 

Congressional  Sportsmen’s  Foundation 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 
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Ducks  Unlimited 

Earth  Justice  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Ecosystems  Alert  (HOTA) 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Flathead  Wildlife  Inc 

Forest  Policy  Center 

Fort  Benton  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Fort  Benton  Economic  Dev  Comm 

Foundation  for  North  American  Wild  Sheep 

Friends  of  the  Missouri  Breaks  Monument 

Gallatin  Wildlife  Association 

Garden  Club  of  America 

Geothermal  Energy  Association 

Geothermal  Resource  Council 

Great  Divide  Cycling  Team 

Great  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Great  Northern  Outdoor  Club 

Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition 

Havre  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Havre  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 

Helena  Bicycle  Club 

Howard  County  Bird  Club 

Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 

Hunters  Anglers  Assn 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  Mtn  States 

Indian  Butte  Cooperative  State  Grazing  District 

International  Assn  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

International  Mountain  Bicycling  Association 

Interstate  Mining  Compact  Commission 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America 

Izaak  Walton  League 

Last  Chance  Audubon  Society 

Lewistown  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Low  Impact  Mtn  Bicyclists  of  Missoula 

Magic  City  4-Wheelers 

Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Malta  Trap  Club 

Medicine  River  Canoe  Club 

Mineral  Policy  Center 

Missouri  River  Cons  Dist  Council 

Missouri  River  Stewards 

Montana  4X4  Association 

Montana  Agricultural  Center  & Museum 

Montana  Agriculture  Development  Council 

Montana  Association  of  Counties 

Montana  Audubon 

Montana  Big  Open  Inc 

Montana  Board  of  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation 

Montana  Bowhunters  Assn 

Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Montana  Chapter  the  Wildlife  Society 

Montana  Ecosystems  Defense  Council 

Montana  Environmental  Information  Center 

Montana  Farm  Bureau 

Montana  Farmers  Union 

Montana  Geological  Society 

Montana  Horseshoe  Outfitters 

Montana  Native  Plant  Society-  Clark  Fk  Chptr 

Montana  Night  Riders 


Montana  Outfitters  & Guides  Assn 

Montana  Petroleum  Association 

Montana  Pilots  Association 

Montana  River  Action  Network 

Montana  Seaplane  Pilots  Association 

Montana  Trail  Vehicle  Riders  Assn 

Montana  Trails  Association 

Montana  Trappers  Association 

Montana  Trout  Unlimited 

Montana  Wilderness  Association 

Montana  Wildlife  Federation 

Montana  Woolgrowers  Assn 

Montanans  for  Multiple  Use 

Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation 

Mule  Deer  Foundation 

National  Assn  of  Conservation  Districts 

National  Association  of  Counties 

National  Audubon  Society 

National  Cattlemen’s  Beef  Assn 

National  Conf  State  Hist  Preservation  Officers 

National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation 

National  Mining  Association 

National  OHV  Conservation  Council 

National  Parks  Conservation  Assn 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 

National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Natural  Resource  Defense  Council 

Nature  Conservancy 

North  American  Grouse  Partnership 

North  Blaine  Co  Cooperative  State  Grazing  District 

Northern  Montana  Oil  & Gas  Assn 

Northern  Plains  Resource  Council 

Northwest  Mining  Association 

Orion  the  Hunters  Institute 

Our  Montana  Inc 

Outdoor  Industry  Association 

Peregrine  Fund 

Pheasants  Forever 

Phillco  Economic  Growth  Council 

Plains  Crazy  Road  & Trail  Club 

Political  Economy  Research  Center 

Pope  and  Young  Club 

Predator  Conservation  Alliance 

Private  Lands/Public  Wildlife  Council 

Public  Employees  for  Env  Responsibility 

Public  Interest  Research  Group 

Public  Lands  Access  Assn 

Public  Lands  Council  and  Grazing  Districts 

Public  Lands  Foundation 

Quail  Unlimited 

Rails  to  Trails 

Recreational  Boating  and  Fishing  Foundation 
Republicans  for  Environmental  Protection 
River  and  Plains  Society 
Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation 
Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law  Foundation 
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Ruffed  Grouse  Society 

Russell  Country  Sportsmen’s  Association 

Sci  - First  for  Hunters 

Sierra  Club 

Skytruth 

Snowy  Mountain  Development  Corp 
Society  for  American  Archaeology 
Society  for  Range  Management 
Society  of  American  Foresters 
Square  Butte  Grazing  Association 
St  Joseph’s  Church 

Surgical  Associates  of  Spartanburg,  PA. 

Swan  View  Coalition 

The  Ecology  Center 

The  Wilderness  Society 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Conservation  Partnership 

Tread  Lightly  Inc 

Trout  Unlimited  - Westslope  Chapter 
Upper  Missouri  Trust 
Walleyes  Unlimited  of  Montana 
Western  Electricity  Coordinating  Council 
Western  Governors’  Association 
Western  States  Land  Commissioners  Assn 
Western  Utility  Group 
Wild  Canid  Research  Group 
Wild  Rockies  Field  Institute 
Wilderness  Watch 
Wildlands  CPR 

Wildlife  Habitat  Enhancement  Council 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 
Wildlife  Society 
Yellowstone  River  Parks  Assoc 
Yellowstone  Valley  Audubon 
Yellowstone  Valley  Cycling  Club 


Zane  Fulbright 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 

Lou  Hagener 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 


Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


Kay  Haight 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Y ears  of  Experience 
Responsibility 

Kenny  Keever 
Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


Gary  Kirpach 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 

Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


List  of  Preparers 


Chad  Krause 

Education 


Core  Team 


Wade  Brown 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 

Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


B.S.  Wildland  Recreation 
Management 
Supervisory  Outdoor 
Recreation  Planner 
17 

Visitor  Uses,  Services  and 
Infrastructure 


Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 

Jerry  Majerus 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


Craig  Flentie 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


B.S.  Technical  Journalism/ 
Mass  Communication 
Public  Affairs  Specialist 
30 

Public  Involvement 


Dale  Manchester 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


B.A.  History,  M.A.  History 

Archaeologist 

14 

Cultural  Resources 


B.S.  Range  Science 
Rangeland 

Management/Ecosystem 

Management 

30 

V egetation/Rangeland 
Management/Grazing 


High  School  Graduate 

Secretary 

30 

Editorial  Assistant 


B.S.  Plant  Protection 
Invasive  Species 
7 

Vegetation  - Noxious  and 
Invasive  Plants 


B.S.  Forest  Management 
Zone  Fire  Management 
Officer 
29 

Fire  Management 


B.S.  Geological  Engineering, 
Hydrogeology  Option 
Hydrologist 
3 

Vegetation  - Riparian,  Water 


B.S.  Forestry,  M.S.  Forestry 
Land  Use  Specialist 
24 

Project  Manager 


B.S.  Petroleum  Engineering 
Petroleum  Engineer 
24 

Natural  Gas  and  Reasonable 
Foreseeable  Development 
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Joanne  May  cox 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 

Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 

Jim  Mitchell  (retired) 
Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


A. A.  Theatrical  Arts 
Forestry  Technician  / Data 
Administrator 
27 

Database  Management 


B.A.  Geology 

Geologist 

29 

Geology  and  Paleontology 


Josh  Sorlie 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 

Joan  Trent 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


B.S.  Soils 
Soil  Scientist 
4 

Soils 


B.A.  Psychology,  M.En. 
(Environmental  Science) 
Sociologist 
29 

Social  Conditions 


Loretta  Park 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


High  School  Graduate 
Realty  Specialist 
24 

Lands  and  Realty 


Clark  Whitehead  (retired) 


Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


B.S.  Forest  Management 
Outdoor  Recreation  Planner 
40 

Access  and  Transportation 


Kaylene  Patten 

Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


B.S.  Education 
Facilitator/GIS  Specialist 
21 

GIS  Maps 


Barbara  Wyse 
Education 

Professional  Discipline 
Years  of  Experience 
Responsibility 


M.S.  Economics 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

3 

Economics 


Jody  Peters 

Education 

B.S.  Wildlife  & Fisheries 
Science,  Range  Science 
Minor 

Professional  Discipline 

Wildlife  Biologist 
(Management) 

Years  of  Experience 

18  (Wildlife),  4 (Range 
Management) 

Responsibility 

Wildlife,  Fisheries, 
Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species 

Bruce  Reid 

Education 

B.S.  Forestry 

Professional  Discipline 

Forester 

Years  of  Experience 

22 

Responsibility 

Forestry 

Rod  Sanders 

Education 

B.S.  Wildlands  Recreation 
Management 

Professional  Discipline 

Outdoor  Recreation  Planner 

Years  of  Experience 

16 

Responsibility 

Wilderness  Study  Areas  and 
Upland  SRPs 

Interdisciplinary  Team  and  Suppo 

Engineering 

Carl  Patten 

Engineering 

Ken  Koncilya 

Fire  Management 

Steve  Knox 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Fred  Roberts 

GIS 

Gary  Warfield 

Planning  Coordination 

Jim  Beaver 

Printing 

Kathy  Ives 

Rangeland  Management 

Vinita  Shea 

Recreation 

Jon  Collins 

Website 

Mary  Apple 

Management  Team 

State  Director 

Gene  Terland 

Associate  State  Director 

Howard  Lemm 

Field  Manager,  Lewistown 
Associate  Field  Manager, 

June  Bailey 

Lewistown 

Scott  Haight 

Assistant  Field  Manager,  Fire 
Assistant  Field  Manager, 

Gary  Kirpach 

Resources 

Willy  Frank 

Monument  Manager 

Gary  Slagel 
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